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PREFACE 



The primary’ purpo-ic of the w ork before the reader is to pruA-ide a 
text-book for the students in ihe classes in ArthaculogA^ in University' 
Collegep Ihihlin: and It is based upun the lectures in this subject given 
there from year to year, tt is h<>s.>ed tliat it will be of use toothers who 
desire to arudy the subject. 

Vht book has grown considerably— far beyond the siae originally 
planned — in the course of preparation t yet so \v\dc is the field to be 
covered that it could probably liave been made at least twice as large 
as it actually is. To exhaust the subject, even in the present limited 
state of knowledgep would be impossible: the author of a synthetic 
treatise must perforce make selections from the mass of materials at 
his disposal Jitid probably tio two students would agree as to the 
selections that should be made. The writer can but plead that on this 
difficult question he has used his judgment to the beat of hts ability. 
One omission he greatly regrets: a description of the Avonderful cave- 
sanctuan^ called after its fortunate discoverers La (Jarerite Jes Trou 
Frir^Sr Down to the moment of publication no printed account of 
this discovery had come into his hands (except a short notice in 
H\bhe Mainage^s work, mentioned below), he feared to infringe 
the privilege of priority' if he made any Vise of the descriptions with 
which he had been privately favoured. 

He also regrets that when writing of the human remains tbund at 
flulutre^ he overlwked the w’ork nf Broca and of Haniy (published 
in iLS./i.P* 1^73) ^ as die remarks of Broca (AJ'.A.S. 1^731 
summarised in TlaU'rianjc pour fhistuire de rhommr^ vnL vni 
p* 342); also Caruaithac's important review', in the same journiib of 
Arcelin's collection of all the materials relating to these disputed 
relit^ (MiUtnaux, xni [t87fil, p. 527). Those who have wandered 
most in the ma^e of archaeologkai and anthropological literanire 
will be tlie readiest to forgive these oversights. 

The definitinn of the Avurd “ heiiuthcism adopted in this work 
is that Avhich has become current in tfeatisesoB Comparative Religion, 
though it differs in some degree from the significance attached to it 
by Max Aluller, Avho introduced its use {see his Physital Religion, 
p. 181, especially the footnote). 
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CHAPTKR I 


INTRODUCTORY 
Dffiniiiort of "Archaeology" 

AiicifAfiOLCMJY is a braniih of llic science of Anthropolug}'—study 
of IMariT his body^ his ToioJf his way's, and his works, 1l is chiefly 
concerned with tfic renmns of bodily suiicturc and of handiworks, 
bequeathed to ua by the men of past ^enenadona. Bur the ArchaEO- 
logist must also pay heed to such objects as modern iitensib+ survivals 
of primitive types persisting in remote or uncivilised regions ^ for 
the analogies which these present will not infrequently explain relics 
nf antiquity^ otherwise incomprehensible. He must likewise take into 
acco^mt tnatters so intangible as legends, tnididons, customs, and 
beliefs, all of which have a bearing more or less direct upnn his w ork. 

For many reasons the A rchaeohjgy^ of Europe is more interesting, 
and more instructive, than that of any other divisicm of die glubL-. 
True, there are no iniclligible written records in Europe so andent 
as those which reward the excavator in Egypt ur in Mesc^potamia. 
But, ihatiks to the activity of a countUysa n uni her of investigators^ 
whose labours have reaped a harvest bewildering in its richness^ the 
amount of material ffsr archaEologiciil study available in Europe is 
fuller and more varied than that in any other region t and the problems 
which European Archaeology presents are on the whole nearer to 
their E^jludon than ttiose aw^aiting us in Asia^ Africa, or America. 
Even if the student be attracted to labour in one of these other fields^ 
a preliminary study of European Ardiaeology is necessaryi in order 
to secure a grounding in archaeological ** method.” 

Archaeology and History 

The work of the archaeologist differs from that of the historian i 
in that the btter bases his researches mainly upon written documents 
relating to, ami as nearly as possible contemporary with, the events 
which cnnccm him; while the former gleans what facts he can, about 
the peoples of antiquity' and their mode of life, from a great variety 
of objects, or fragments of objects—implements^ potsherds, and the 
like. It is a common mistake to suppose that the purpose of arehaeo- 
logical research is tu canjirm the truth of written history'^ sacred or 
profane. Only in a few exceptional gases can it undertake to do so^ 
as when it brings inscriptions or otlicr written records to light : 


M-E.Jl.T 


1 




a INTRODUCTION [lh. 

although the«e. in so far they are historical, arc materials for the 
ntudy of the histDrian rather tlian of the archaeologist. 

The discovery at Rome of a royal palace of tbe seventh century B+C+ 
would not prove the truth of the opening chapters of Livy's History: 
hut it would enable us to place tlie stories there contained, assuming 
their historical truth, in tlieir proper cultural settings The most that 
such a discovery qoiild ciujble us to do* from the point of view of 
liistorical criticism in the restricted sense, would be to expose 
anflchrnnismsi Iti the written narratives, indicating tlul they had 
suffered distortion in the course of transmission + This simple example 
will illustrate the true function of the archaeologist in his relation 
to tlie historian—to supply the background, to dress the stage on 
which the histoi'ian directs the action of his charaeteta. Tlie archaeo¬ 
logist and the historian wnrk in partnershipt aupplemcnting^ 
but not to any considerable extent overlapping, the researches of 
the other* 

Atchaeolo^' ami “ Pre-hisfary 

This* however^ is hut one side, and that the least important, of 
the work of the archaerdogist* His labour is only begun w^hen he 
has provided the hjstnriiui with his scenery and stage prnperties* 
After till! archaeolugtst has traced out the history and development 
of die arts in mediaeval Europe, in ancient Romej. Greecct 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, and other countries which have pre¬ 
served WTitten records of their past* he parts company with his 
colleague, and sets forth upon a journey w^Kich he must pursue alone, 
over the uncharted wikicmeas of pre-history.*^ The civilisadons of 
Etruria and of Crete arc still his exclusive domain, undl the historian 
shall have asserted at least a partial claim to them by solving the 
riddle of their respective writings. But the historian can never take 
from the archaeologist the endless problems w'hich beset every step 
of the way as the latter penetrates into the remoter past—problems 
such ai the origin of the different schools of art, whose later phases 
the two fellow-workers may study side by side; the cause^ and the 
antiquity, of the txunplex mingling of races, to which the bones found 
even in the most ancient sepulchres bear witness' the beginnings of 
the v’arious manifestations of human industry; and, last and greatest 
problem of all, the begin nmg of Man himself* 

A Sketfh of the ffistory of Archaenlogkal R£Si^afeh 
(i) Popular Motiom 

It is now known that there have been men on the earth for many 
tens of thousaiid$ of years* Bui this fad has only recently, com¬ 
paratively speaking, been discovered. Man had totally loat the 
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tradition of Ilia own vast antiquity« Rcdic^: of prchjstorii; as 

thej' camii to light from time to times were explained in mariy 
fantastic ways—not merely by the unlettered^ but by tht^e who 
profesacd the science of their lime. 

A single example of such popular interpretations will suffice. 
Axe-heads of stone^ which we now know Co have bean the tools of 
people living at an epoch so remote that the use of metals was as 
yet undiscovered by themi, have been almost universally supposed 
by the unlearned to be “thunderbolts." Though it may appear 
strange to us, such an explanabon Is not unnabiral, in the absence 
of better knowledge. 'ITnander is often explained by simple folk as 
a sound produced by a god, either speaking or else smiting with a 
hammer. As stone implements sometimes take the form of large 
hea\y hammer-heads, the association of ideas might eagily suggest 
some coontrsdon between such objects and the thunder. Whether 
this be the true explanation or notp the fact remains that in all, or 
almost allp i^f the countries of Europe^ as w'ell as in .Asia and in 
aboriginal Americjip this explanation of stone implements is to be 
founds enshrined in the popular lore. It appears in a Chinese 
encyclopaediap as well as in Suetonius’" Uft^ af Gniba^^ Traditions 
such as this> which are very tough and difficult to dislodge, though 
doubtless first developed under paganism, pass easily into Christian 
beliefs* 

From die mystical origin thus pustulated for such objects a 
CfTlain mystical character would naturally be deduced* Hence we 
lind tliem used as charms against thuiidtir and lightning, on the 
homoeopathic principle of the old cure for hydrophobia, "a hair uf 
ihe dog that hit you*” Sir John Evans quotes some lines from die 
metrical treatise on Gems, written by the twelfth-centun' bishop of 
Rermes, Marbodaeus Gallus, entitled Delapidihm prmosis mchiridion* 
This effusion I w'hJch is for the greater part founded on Pliny, was 
printed at Paris in 1531* We may give here a translation of the lines 
in question, as they are a good synopsis of the classical and mediaevaJ 
notions current about some of the objects with which ive shall bc 
concemed in the present volume^ 

^ HvAtlil, Sfoftf, chap, in. whet^ a wealth of rcfcjncTi4.ics will be found. rice 
flliH> tteinfiCih, AUtnirnu, p, 7 S, natlJ £, for furl her refereneeft. CanEuit, furtber 
E. Cdriai^hae, 4f h fiteryf dam tuffirtiitmrrs prtpuhiirfi 

(Paris, M- Bnudaijm and 1 ^. Bonncm^r#, " 1^ hA^.h«i^ pfiEica dnitn Lllistdire 

jusqu'au eifcde ” ( aer. v. vol^v, [igarif ^-hr. Ulitikenlieri?, 

Thf T/wv^Ei^-voipon IN and a Slady in Ctsmpantth'V 

(Camhride^p ign); ind, cfipeciBtly, Puul CdkcLs, ct pieire^ de food re*' 

[Btjdl. de rAcad^ Ilayalr if ArchSal^^ df Br/gique, AriTwerpi a V€ry thoroii^h 

monn^raph. 

^ The orij^aJ Latin will br found in Bianr, p. 64^ ivith the cxceptknii 

of the laat four Imca, whiuh Evans oniits. 
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When with the rage of wind the troubled air 
h seethingr when the aether flashed firc^ 
and dreadful thunders roll; theup fnuTi the elotids 
a little stone brtfkcfi fmtn the sky* 

For this the Greeks devised a name, derived 
from thunder; for, ^twas said+ this stone was found 
in every place where felt a thunderholt. 

Kirniunios in Greek is thus its niimep 

fri>rn thunder^ in thdr speech kcraums ^3.lled. 

WTo hears this stone, him lightning never hurts^ 
nor strikes the house whereinto it is home. 

Tt guards a ship on river or on sea, 

from fitr<Ae of thunderholt or whirlpool plunge. 

Jn battle, whoso w'ears tt wins the day ; 

and pleasant sleep and pleasant .dreams it brings. 

Tw'o kinds there are, each with its several hue; 

Carmania^ so ’tis etaid^ produces otie^ 
like cry^al, with a blue and red^lish tinge; 
and S^pfiin the uthcr^ with a bronze-like blaze. 

In like mRiinerp in Ireland and elsewhere, ^niaJl stone arrtj^V'heads 
iire or were regarded as being the amiws of tbe fairies; and cattle 
which fell sick, and were supposed to liave been ‘Vif-sliotp^' were 
given to drink decoctlnrts in which one or more of these weapons 
had been boiled®. 

(ii) Leanifid^* Opifiions 

Down to the seventeenth century even the learned had no sus¬ 
picion of die real nature of prehistoric stone iniplements. Another 
of Sir John Evans^ quotations is from the voluminous Aldrovandi 
of Bologna, who expressed the opinion that thev were due to 
adtni.xture of a certain exhalation of thunder and lightning with 
metallic matter, chiefly in dark eloudSp which is coagulated by the 
circumfused moisture and conglutmated into a masSp and subse¬ 
quent!)' indtiiated by hcatl*” There were, indeedp a few enlightened 
men+ horn before their tune, such as Mercati^ in the sixteenth century, 
who held saner view^s; hut it was not till the begin nitig of the eight¬ 
eenth century that the artificial nature of stone implements was 
demonstrated and fully accepted. About that time travellers had 
been penetrating to remote comers of the w orld, where savages were 
to be seen who still made use of stone implemeiita; and they had 

1 * editiem; but Pliny, Hut. Nat. xxxvu^ 13+. 

. ^ furiniyt of 4m '* c™^ by mtnm of n gmcl can- 

tainiTif{ mnt armw-h^d^ will be found in ytturnal of Arcka^ngy, new flcrin, 

voL IV. [iSgS], p. io_ ilan SianE, pp. 364 ff., Stevens, Ffhii 

E^-mna, P- ^^4. 

Ste hi, Ce^au^^a eutmtia^ rr^irinted in Malitiiiux pour ridil. dt 
vol. Ki. (18^5], p, 49. 
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brought back witli thtm sp^cimcfii* of tlioac primitive tools, 'riie 
analogies between such handiworks of modem savages and their 
ancient prototypes were too striking to be overlooked. Thus was 
the true nature of the thunderbolts^^ at last revealed, by the process 
of comparison, which lies at the foundation of all scientific research 
in archaeoloj^' ** 

We might equally well have used other illustratinns of popular 
abertaduns. For instance, we might havT referred to beliefs about 
giants of ancient day^^ based^ at least partlyp on the discovery' of tlie 
, fossil hones of large extin trt anirtials. But it is not our intention here 
to write a formal history' of Archaeology^, a sub^fcct tliat would fill 
a large volume. We cannot spare the space for any further enumera¬ 
tion of pre-scientitic fantasies, entertaining though such a catalogue 
would be. 

(iii) Arrhae^h^y d«r{r^ t/ie Eighteenth CffiUiry 

Throughout the eighteenth century', aJthough some advance in a 
scientific direction had thus been made at its beginning, archaeology 
was litde better than a sort of learned trifling with "'old things.” 
Sir Walter Scotty in 77 ie Antigmry, has drawn for us a picture, in 
Jio degree eXiiggerated, of the dogmatism and the pretensions that 
took the place of serious study of amiquitiesH ft is not to be denied 
that there svene men, of tlie type of the Rev. James Doughis^^ gifted 
with insight and with duly controlled ingtiimty, who were working 
at the subject: on scientific principles. But such men w'ere the rare 
exceptions; and naturally they' were not exempt from the limitations 
of tlieir time. In fairness xve must remember that down to, and even 
after, the end of the eighteenth century'; it was a cardinal article of 
belief, based on the authority of Holy Writ, that the world had been 
created some 6000 years previously, and that its first inhabitants had 
been drowned by a universal, alUdestroying deluge about r^ioo years 
Later. dTicsc dates being assumed to have been fixed by a super- 
natuml Revebtion, everything had to be squeezed into the narrow 
hmlts of time wluch tliey allowed. Similar preconceptions prevented 
progress in otlier directions. Thus, if anyone bad been led by his 

* The chief hanour of this Dchi^vt'ment rents with Xtrhuf^ MolhildrllH '‘Surlca 
pn^tmduCT pierres dc foudre" (rtad in 173+. pui>il*h*d ill iif /'.4fnd*TTM> 

^ vol. si[, [17410]^ p . i &j ), And Bc rntinJ dv Jusitieu, I It rorS^^inc fi 

des dr lu pterre dc roudre"' (Ifiitow dc , itwtiet 

I7ij [I'atis, 173 sp- & the ATfmmrej). Others beforfl th^^, however, hrtd 
An inkling -nf fh^ tmlh. The two pupen here cited have been reprinted in Afat/rtnux 
pMif itr l^htMUrr^^ vol, X, pp. ^ 7 ^ J 45 . For an interestinij series of eqiti- 

parisons bertveen prebiplnrle ohjecis And the hAndiworlcs of modem au'vu[(fA 9 see 
Arthur Hshf^rlandi, Pt^hkifirisch-^thnoertipliiAche PamJiele"’ XL. [jyij], 

P- ih 

^ Author of jVeflftj Brtlamdcii^ i 
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reacflitrhcs tu the conceptiun of a long-enduring Age of Stone at the 
beginning of human existence, dunng which Tnemia were unknown, 
he would have been obliged to had seme means of reconciling his 
ideas with the knowledge of metals possessed by lubal-Cain, who 
appears on the scene in the Rook of Genesis only a page or two 
after Adam, 

It was clear from scriptural and from classical references that 
there had been great civilisations in Kgypt and Ilahvloniai in ancient 
times. Indeed, travellers had brought home accounts of the as¬ 
tonishing tnonuments still to be seen in the centres of tliose civilisa¬ 
tions, But there was not a man alive who could interpret the writings 
which covered the monuments, and which enshrined their history. 
The languages and the letters were utterly unknown. It was reserved 
tor tile first half of the nineteenth century to find the key to these 
mysteries, and to ham from them that the world, so far from having 
come into ertistence a short 6000 years ago, was then already peopled 
by flourahing nations, highly organised, and able to keep their records 
in Wilting, It WJis reservetl for the clofilng years of the nineteenth 
century to reveal the astonishing fact tliat in tlic island of Crete 
there had centred yet another civilisation, almost equally andcirt and 
equally great, the memory' of which had been all but lost, and the 
vague legends of which had been swept aside with disdain, as thnugh 
they w-cre but tlic dreams of myth-makers. 

In a ward, tlicie was not a single object of antiquity—even of 
classical antiquity, the branch of the science the best understood and 
the must ^efully cultivated-with which die most learned antiquary 
of the ^ghteenth century was fully competent to deal. This ww8 not 
hi-s fault; the requisite knowledge was nowhere available. It must 
be added, that the necessity of methodical and accurate description 
even of what lay under die ven- eyes of the describer does not seem 
to have been realised, WTien we read old accounts of stich monu¬ 
ments as, for example, Stonehenge, we are a maxed to see to what 
an Mtent iU-regulated theories and speculations can pervert the plain 
evidence of die senses'; and w'e become painfullv conscious that very 
little rehance can be placed upon aid description; of stmetures which 
have disappeared. There seems to be a sort of fatality in the w^v in 
which such descriptions, often our only record of valuable remains 

‘ I hiw n not raniitied to (he old ohwTvem whn ftt the momEnt dte oivder di. 
the IdE- (J«t s defeoed 

i. 10.T? hi. ™ o^fh^r^Jr d*!" eo«uto«. viid* 

Jfctn Mtul DtiMiirv.nt fJhW, who, hai-nnif no ihrone*. viill be imbiawd. 
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of antiquity, p4:!rv'ef^ly avoid enlighteuing m regarding points on 
which modem science most particularly requires informurion! 


(iv) ProgTi^s of Disetrvery in the Nimteenth Ci^ntury 

When the nineteenth century was well begun, white some in- 
vestigators were solving the riddle of the anctent scripts* and vverc 
thus opening out regions of history^ nnce undreamt-or others were 
developing the newly-bom science of Geology, from which wc have 
learnt the vast antiquity' of the earth itself, and the long process of 
development through tvhich it haa passed. Scrutiny of die rocks, and 
Elf the fossils contained in them^ revealed the secret of a succession 
of long agcs^^ during which the plants and the animals of the varinus 
countries had been vtry different from those hoav to be seen. 

At first this succession was explained on the cat^strophai hypo¬ 
thesis^, which assumed that there had been a series of creations of 
life^ each of them in its turn wiped orit by gigantic cosmic calamities. 
As such a theory' evidently excluded the [>ossibility of the existence 
of ^lan as a contetnpfsniry of exunguished animals, it enabled 
W'uuld-be harmonists tu reconcile systems of chronDlogy derived 
from Biblical data with the cvcr-accumijlating evidence for the fact 
of bygone ages in the w'orld'^s history^ But discoveries made early 
in the nineteenth century gradually closed this easy road. Already 
in ^797 John Frere had announced the discovery of worked flints in 
brici earth at UoxHe, Suffolk* which from their situatl[jri lie referred 
“to verv remote rime$ indeedEven earlier than this, the finding 
in Gray's Inn Lane, London, of an axe-head of flint, associated with 
an elephant^a tooth*, had presented all the e^ddence necessaiy' for 
establishing tlic remote antiquity of Man, if there had been anyone 
at the time able to interpret it aright. On die Continent of Europe 
these neglected disco verier wxre followed up by Ami Bou^ in I^ower 
Austria^* and by P* C. Schnicrling in the caves of Belgium. The 

" Jdhtt Frere, “Aecoimt of Flint WdJfniH^ tliscovertd at Ho^itlr in SufToik^^ 
(.-Irc/iwrticyciVii [^Sdo], p. Z04}. 

“ iki n\ the Briiah Mu;jFum Stunr^ ^ but e ilE^etipliPfl Eanliiineii 

in a leuer written by \[r John nogfonfc, lltid ptibli^heti in editinn of 

LclondV Dit Rebiu BFTUifrmra vuL I. pp- IviLL ff. (O^onJ, *«raff 

to flheVfc ihat fln entire ikeEcton Wasi found, rcjocts the idett ihaE the ete- 

phutil hfltl tain there since ihe anh'efsUil detune, prefErrinjj tn tKuil it hid 

been imported ViJtb rn44ny others hy the Romans, in the lime of (hf emperor 
ClAUdjns. Tbii in U fair exwnpltf of djibtiicrlh century fipccu) 4 j!tirin- 

* OMcanens hurtviiru prtsymea fossilce " Itevue titl>tio(yri‘apbiquc Hp|.H;ncled 
to Aftntilei dfS rafn*'^ K% iy. [i£^ij], p. 150)1 fucc bumaiPeK A-t-clIe 

pr^Hzed^ ti formation dca terrains d'aHuviorifc OU eat^elti? m^mc coDtcitlporaine dc 
\ 'opaque ttrtJEire et necniidiiire ?'' {Butiriih dt SfH' r jf^ofujgf^ue df i. [ i S,1o]+ 

p, id 6)^ '* KfE^UlerunKcn iiber die VOrt mir im di^i RheinthaSrik im Jabre 1S23 
aufiEefundcnen McriKiienknochcn)^ {Silsutygibtriehi^ der 
Klfttie Kat’^^ri. Akadrmif drr VIIL P- 
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latter fuund at Engis* the bones of tropical animals, such as the cave 
hear and tlie hyaena, long extinct and forgotten in that part of the 
world, associated with human bones and with artifir iaH y-mailp flint 
implements.'Even then it W'as for a while still possible to save the 
theory, w’Juch these discoveries assailed, of the recent origin of Man. 
I-or it could be said that the owmers of the human bones had entered 
tlie cave long after tlic animals had diaap|>earied. But unfortunatek 
for any such interpretation, a cme was afterwards excavated in the 
south (if France, which was found to contain bones upon w'hich 
some ancient human occupant had scratched pictures of mammutlui 
and of other extinct hensts—pictures so life-like that there was no 
alti^ative to admitting that they had been drawn by a person 
familiar with tJic living creatures, and therefore contemporary with 
them 

(v) Bourher de Perthei 

In the year 1847 the head of the custom-house of the tuivn of 
Abbeiille. by name Jacquca Boucher de Cr&vccietir de Perthes, leaped 
into fame by the publication nf a book, afterwards eompletad in 
three veilumes^, containing pictures and descriptions of thousands of 
flint objects of various kinds, which he had discovered at Abbeville 
and at otlier places in the valley of the Somme. He indicated reasons 
lor believing that gre^at geological changes, inipljdng an enormous 
lapse of time, must have affected the river-beds of the part of France 
concerned, since the epoch when the flints had been deposited where 
he had found them. 

^ Considering the beliefs then current as to the antiquity of Man, 
It is not surprising that thh thesis had to run the gauntlet of violent 
opposition; and it must be admitted that by certain crrur^i of 
judgment Boucher laid lumself open to justifiable hostile attack, 
borne of his statements shewed that he lacked the power of self- 
cnticism; and even at the time of publication it could he seen that 
some of the objects which lie illiistmted were forgeries, palmed off 
u^ him by his workmen. But in spite of these handicaps, Boucher’s 
chief contention was sound, and it has stood jiermanentlv. while his 
human wcaknissra have been forgiven, if ont forgotten' inter¬ 
national committee of expert geologists ^^sited Ills excavations while 


^ Panirii^ni Of thifi similjir discovcrici uilJ be found ItcSow iti Chon ni 
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his results were still a matter df cdotroveray. Some of them came 
prejudiced against him and liia theories; but they retired converted 
and enn^nneed. The battle fur die claim of mankind to a high 
antiquity was w='Qn. 

(vi) The Prhmpk 0/ the “ Three Aj^er^' 

Shortly before this, the clear-sighted archaeologists of Denmark 
had been developing important and far-reaching principles of classifi¬ 
cation. Ilesiitd in ancient Greece^ Lucretius, giiided by his Greek 
leachcrSt in ancient Ronie^^ to mention the nvo most prominent 
rLiinea only, had as in a flash of prophetic instinct anticipated the 
sdeiidflc principle of the **Three Ages"—the truth that civilisarion 
has advanced through a aucce^on of epochs^ disdnguished respec¬ 
tively bv the use of stone, br(jn2et and iron as die chief maleriaJ c>f 
which tools iind weapons were itiadc. Though the germ of dits 
thetiiT," was thus lying In the pages of the authors cited, at the dispofial 
of all scholars, it bore no fruit till the nineteenth cenrurj' was well 
started on its course. So late as 1806, Rasmus Nyerup, the founder 
<jf die National Museum at Copenhagen, and the most eminent 
arcliaculogist of his time in Denmarki obliged to confess that 
"ever%'thing which has come dnw’n to us from heathendom is wrapped 
in 0 thick fog; it belongs to a space of time wtiich we cannot nicisiirc. 
We know that it is older dtan Cluiatendom, but whether hy a couple 
of years, or by a couple of centuries, or even by more than a miU 
lennium, wc can do no more than guess'^*" But when these words 
were written, a youth was groT.^ing up who was destined to dissipate 
the fog of which Rasmus Nyerup thus complained., llis name was 
Christian Jiirgensen Thomsen + The son of a merchant, desdued for 
his fatheris ocnipatiunp he had nol received a specially literary educa¬ 
tion; but he had a keen natural inieresit in art and archaenlqgy^ and 
he thus attracted the attention of Nyerup, whom he succeeded in 
the administration of the Museum in iSiO. His educational de¬ 
ficiencies were not altogether dLsadvimtageous. He might have begun 
his career Aveighed down with a number of preconceptions, taught 
in the schools of the time without any suspicion that they were 
fundamentally erroneous. These he would have had to u n learn- 
Instead, he came to hU duties with no $uch prejudices^ and he 
brought an alert and open mind to bear on die problems of classi¬ 
fication which presented themselves daily, in dealing with the 

' JT'orAf E*ric t5&. 

® rrrum V, [z8±. 

’ “CKTrayn evtr FiLdcmffLandrtfl M in iJtamii'f k er fn OLJtidcn,'' m. ap, SaphiJa 
Miillcr^ Nurditrhi^ AherlvmstaiKiir <SttHSibuuf, l H^ 7 >. i- 
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collections in the iriuscum and with new acquisitions. ^Fhas he dis¬ 
covered for himself the lung-bst mith, which the ancient ptiets had 
seen as in a glass^ darkly.*' 

It often happens that an epoch-making discovery is in some 
mj^trria3.!5 way *'in the air/' and affects receptiv^e minib inde¬ 
pendently of one another- There seems to be no reaison to doubt 
that Friedrich Lisch, in arranging the pri^te mnsetnu of the Grand 
Duke of -Mcddenbnrg-Schwcrin (1836), hit upon the same principle 
of classification^ without previous knowledge of the work tif TTiomsen* 
Other claimants to piiorit}' have been put fonvard, both in Denmark 
and in Germany. Indeed^ some andcipadon of the principle may be 
found in the writings of Eckard, a professor of History in Bnimnsick 
(obiU 1730)^ and oi Alahudel in 1734. time was then not yet 

ripe; those pioneers failed, like their ancient classical predecessors* 
to find a foUowing. 1 'homs.en and Ltsch were the first to make a 
practical applicndon of the principle to the classification and the 
chronology of prehistoric andquitjcs^ 

But the honour of demonstrating the truth of what, even with 
these two, tvas nothing more than a Avorking hypothesb, belongs to 
Thomsen's eminent pupil, Jan Jakob .Asmussen Worsaae. His in¬ 
vestigations into the grouping of objects deposited in the ancient 
tombs of his country* espedoJIy of later graves intruded on earlier 
sepulchres, proved it, vre may dmost say, mathematically* it h not 
lou much to call Worsaae the father of scicndfic rchaeolfigy. Addi¬ 
tional and coirubiiratlve inidencL- was fortlicoming from the Danish 
peal-mossesp as inA’^estigated by W onsaae an.d hy his colleagues and 
contenipomries Nilsson, Steenatnipp and Forchliammer- These accti- 
mulatit^ns display a wetl-marked stradhcairion, the layers being dk- 
tingtjished by the species of the principal trees whose renmiiis were 
buried in the peat. Iliere Avas at rhe bottom a layer containing the 
Scotch fir* a tree no longer found in Denmark! above that aa^bs a 
hiAer containing oak: over that again* a layer containing anodier 
spmes of oak, with alder and birch: over which grew' the betxhj 
this being stiD the commonest tree in the country * In, and under¬ 
neath* the loAvest stratum were found stone implcmenita: thse per- 
^teJ into the oak fitrata, but bronze implements, absent from the 
fir stratum, were there found along with them; while iron implemenls 
were for the greater part associated with the beecli-tjces^ 


jj Sir r^f Evidttu^a 0/ iff^ Antiifuhy a/ iviih 

" C^r^hL iwphm Mailer, op, imid. u SI7; Moritz Holmes, 

ftrT?-^ Syatetni det drri ppAkiQtoruehm Cduirpcrirdm * 

{M AnM . %3iiir p, ij,})- H- MatoEindt, -Ddt dn 
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The aysrem thus formukted met stt first %vith some criticism: but 
the progress of discovery gradually silenced its opponentsp and the 
controversies are now of historical inCercHl only* Tlic clue, found 
thus for Js'orthern Europe, was followed up in other regions, by 
Worsaae himself and by his fellow-labourers. The facts proved to 
be true for Denmark were before Icmg proved also for the r..ake- 
flwcllings of Switierland, which began to attract attention shortly 
after the middle of the nineteenth centuly^ In shorty in every place 
where Archaeolugv has been studied, in the Old and in the N^cw 
Worlds, and in tlic islands of tlie Southern Seas, it has been shewn 
that civilisation has passed through the same stages^ unless tnler- 
rupled by special ciixuinstanccs—as when an iron-using cuminunity 
teaches its arts to a more backward tribe, previously unacquainted 
with any form of metiiL 

This is rlie comer-stone of modem A rchaeolog>\ and it must be 
clearly understood. I’liere w^as a time, at the beginning of human 
existence, when all tools and implements were made of stone, chipped 
and somerimes poUshed into the sliapc required. To this epoch k 
given the name Stone or Age Stf^, As we advance in the 
course of time, we find that the art of fusing and casting copper 
somewhere evolved; followed by the discovery ol how to harden it 
by mLving it with tin, thus making Bronze, and so inaugurating the 
Bronze Age. Finalk the Iron Age begins with the invention of means 
of obtaining and of working that metal. Strictly speaking, the Iron 
Age is still in progress: but in European Archaeology it is Con¬ 
venient to restrict the term to the interval of time beti.veen the 
liiLroduction of iron and the spread of the domination of die Roman 
Enipire over die greater part of die Continent. 

We must be careful not to misunderstand or to misuse this clue 
to^chronologju Tn the first pkee, it fa not to be supposed that the 
hiatoiy of the entire human race can be divided into these three 
periods—that, in other words, they successively dominated the whole 
world at once. Each region has to be considered independently, in 
determining the antiquity of Its remains*. Tiic Bronste Age of one 
country may be conlempurarj' with the Sterne Age of another less 
advancedi und with the Iron Age of a third which has surpassed it 
in cultural dev^elopment. Indeedt wc may find two culturcss, of 

JubilaumabcitnlK EUr GesthadUe der prihsrtOriwjhen Fortchunif» lO 
[tylff], p, 2^4)1 H 4 >crnea, Vtrd Urs^^tchkkte des f\'icnnrt, 

VtjL J. part Li. chap l, nuiy iJso hp conauked. 

* It woeTd \jLyo\d im urtdetlinbte umbiKuiiy if were ty flpcai Ot The 
rnth^r thJin of the or dvilssution s but tlie lnHcr lerrri has bycoine m ^vc31 

rttsbUH-bed tbnl ticithine bul confusiem wuuldi result from dUiturbifty it. In this 
hook w'l; rracnc ihe wortl ^far another piirpasc-. 
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different "Ages," co-existing at one and the same tune in a. single 
country'—as when the first iron-using Celtic-speaking invaders 
dominated the braiue-using aborigines in Ireland; or, to take a 
more modem and more familiar illustration, as w'hen the iron-using 
colonists shared Tasmania with its stone-using native population. 
In the seeottJ place, it is not to he inferred that the advent of bronze 
caused an immediate cessation in the use of stone; or that the intro¬ 
duction of iron at once put a stop to the manufacture of bronze 
implements. As we shall see in the course of our study, tliere was 
a notable overlap at each period of transitioii; and it b a mistake, 
though one not infrequently made, for museums to segregate their 
collections too rigidly into a " Stone Room " a " Bronze Room," and 
an Iron Room.” It is also a fatal error to assume that an ancient 
deposit necessarily belongs to the Stone Age because metal happens 
to be absent from it. ^he absence of metal may he a pure accident, 
ryid coiur^wise, the presence of a stray scrap of bronze is not a 
rigid proof of annhing more than that the Bronze Age had begun 
in some centre accessible from the site of the deposit; it dtxrs not 
necessaril)' prove that the people who prepared the deposit were 
tlieinselyes acquainted with nuitallurgical arts. MtHatit mutandi'i, the 
same principle applies to the transition between the Bronze and the 
Iron .Ages. 'ITie dating of a deposit depends, not on one drcumstance 
or group of drcumstances only, hut on a large number of sinaJ] 
indications, which only long praedee can enable an investigator to 
detect and to apply. 


{vii) The Dhdsioni oj the Stone Age 

/Vs the study of the remains of prehistoric times ads'anced, it 
became more and more evident that the Stone Age m Europe must 
have been of a duration immensely longer than that of the other tw-o 
Ages put together; and that there were profound cultural dilfcrcnces 
between tlie different stages of its progress, [t thus became necessary 
t^uWividc It, for purposes of classification, into subordinate periods. 
The first division made was into hvo, the PaJaeolithk or “Old Stone" 
and the AWit/ui- or "New Stone" periods*. For the inten'ening 
period of transition the convenient term Mesolithic is sometimes used, 
and will be adopted in this book. In the Palaeolithic period Man 
ivas a hunter, making his tools of chipped atone, and unacquainted 
with die manufacture of pottery*, and with the arts of spinjimg and 
weaving, n the Neolithic period Man was an agriculturist, snme- 


’ hy Sir John Lubbock (Lord in .86v 

pi^pcr^w" d.»®V=r.« of Pd^lithie pofwry will b. oomidvr«l in4c 
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timca pnli^hing his stone tpobj and he hod l^mt the orts jiiat men- 
tiuiicd. In more recent years attempt? have been made to push the 
history^ cif huTnanIty yet further back, in time, and to prefix to the 
PalaeoUthic an Eofithic or " Stone^awn period, during which the 
first rude tentative elForts at fimt-fasliioning were made. In a later 
cliapter we shall consider the claim of the Eolithic period to be a 
genuine stage in human development. 

The Rslaeolithic period is further subdisHded; but the enumera- 
Hon of its divisions may be postponed to the chapters in the present 
volume which contain a detailed de^cripdon of tlie remaiita of 
Palaeolithic Man in Europe. 

The foundations of scientific Archatrolog)^ may be said to have 
ticcn completed by the sutdes of the nineteenth century. l^hEs coin¬ 
cides With the i^aduat dying down of the storm of controversy that 
had been amused by the publication of the evolutionary^ hypothesis. 
The early struggles of the science for reengnition were over, thanks 
to the labours of the pioneers^ some of whom have been named in 
the foregoing pages: and all the Tvork which the later decades liave 
Witnessed has been based upon the principles which they {.^tabhahed. 
The seventies inaugurated the era nf archaculogical excavation, the 
story of which begins with Schlicmannb work in the Troad*, and 
continues thniugh a Neries of innomenible similar imdertakings. An 
amount of material has been accumulatedt in aEmost every^ centre of 
ancient hmiian occupation, calculated to terrify the stoutest heart! 
There is probably not a town of moderate sisic in Europe {except, 
perhapSi in 'Purkey) which does not bna^it of an antiquarian society 
of some ktnd, publishing a periotlical journal: atid it is with a feeling 
of dcsSpair that one contemplates these rows of accuntulating volumes 
—unduly filled with chaff, yet all cuntaining grains nf real value, Some 
scheme of co-ordination, of synthesis, and of indexing will Itiivc to 
be evolved, if the science of Arcliaeology k not to be smothered 
under tlie dead weight of its owTi products. 

We need not here enumerate discoverers and discoveries. Those 
which are of importance for our present purpose ’ivill be referred to 
as occasion arises. A detailed account of the pmgress of archaecH 
logical research would occupy more space than tlie scheme of tJiis 
volume could aJfford, The outline contained in the preceding 
pages sufficiently sets forth the chief landmarks in the advance of 
the science, and the principal steps whereby the traditions about 

* ^rhi^ i^, fn^rhapa, ncit etrictly Hccunlr; archflefllogii^al ncHVHtion bcjjinS lAith 
iht first ancient Kg>piifln tomb-nabber, and is continued dirou^fh a siicxession of 
barrow-dwho, liiic Alcimidcr the Cofinersmitbp have much evIL 

Hut Schliemann's excavations ure Rmon^ ihe first nn an extensive with a 

scientific purpe^ in weu', And beating on Archacoto^', 
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thuntlerbtilts and the likct and the guc&sc^ flf pre-scientific dayst 
havt lieen made to give place to ordeted and rc^^nable explanations 
of objects of antiquity^ 


The MetJioth of Arrhaeolqgic&i R^se^nh: the Reqaintes 


Tod often p in England at leastp is Archaeology looked upon as a 
mere pastime. Cpllecting antiquities is not Archaeologyt and de¬ 
lightful cxeiiTslotiB to old churches or castles are itothing better than 
picTiiiis. Archacolugy, properly pursued^ is a jnVrtre, which demands 
an t^cepdonally wide range of study on die part of its followers. 
At ki-a&t half-a-doKen European languages, suA'eying, photography, 
draui^htsinanshipt geolog}', anatomy, pathologyi zoology, botany» 
inijirnilog}% chemistr}', rechnolog}'—for all of these bratiehes qf 
knowledge occasJon will he sure to arise as the Archaeologist pursues 
his rt?scarches. It need hardly be said that he cannot be a master of 
the It'Hth part of so wide a range of subjects; but he ought to have 
somr understanding of thtir general prineiplea^ applying for detaib, 
as clfcumatances may arise, to those who are specially engaged in 
theif pursuit, lie ought further to endeavour to acquire what may 
fairty be called a detective instinct, to enable bun to divine the most 
probable causes that have led to observed elfects—taking care to 
develop concurrently a cfitieal judgment, such as will keep in check 
a natural but fata! tendency to be too clever in framing ingenious 
dediij^^tipns, 

1’bc methods uf archaeological research vary in detai^according 
to circumstances. It is obvious that the study of historic antiquities 
mu^t differ to some extent from that of anhhtoric or of prehhtoric 


^ Iht readier rpay ti« itfcTTcd to A. MichaeliA, Cenlury of Ari‘hneot€^riii 
(EtiglEsh London, igoK), which, thouRh eKcluaii-ely con- 

Ecmi^i wiih rcmBim nf tht ClHaviEraL and prt-Clfiiaicul cmUi^Uont of iht McdL 
terr^ltfjin. does not ultoR^cthtT ijmorc work done in the ficldfi of Northern Eumpr. 
Atl^ irttertatiriig H^ijiisc d'^mui hbltOLrC dc i^njich^okk^e yduloiaCp"' by Ai|. SaTortnOn 
Ri?iriit;1i. will be rnynd rn Rmig raUiqw, MIX. [iS^BL loi, iga. A frummury' of 
the ^FtiiCr literuruTe, cefivcnient bi 4 t IWt 4 tltogethcT frc<! fftiRl biiiccunicicg^ is cort-^ 
tnlnc^l LO the rcJeviLnt cH&ptcre of Andrew D. Whitc> tf ScieMCif tfmi 

TW'iiqj and New York, In chaps. 1. Kt. of Lord Avebury'« 

rrpH\Hpyif: Timej (se^nenth ecliliotii Londem, 1^13;) ii a useful secoynL of the niMt 
ffllljHif rjJinl discciiiTyini made tn the CBvcft snd the ri^Tcr-drifti^ whereby our present 
\cnovt\i>dgt of early m,in io EumiHi hm be«i aUHln^d. R. ^tun^o*8 Paf,4Hjhthic Matt 
and Tcf^tmtira in Europe IjSdinburfih, 1913) ^ to a large exunt written 

on thy baws Of w reeerd of successive dm'OVcric&, An «KCe]Jcnt historical intnidiic- 
tion w prefixed lo c*ch leerion of HEsertiat^ .Vofur- umi det A/mcA™, 

q^tril 30 a previous fMtnoie. The openJn;? png« ef R. R. Schniidl s Dip tHtutiait 
I JJnitiejil/inth l-gna) comdh JiAununary of the course of research, 

eipCciidJy Ir Cenliral Europe. 
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antiquities ^ But the underlying principles remain the same, affecting 
the obtaining, the treatment, tind the hTial disposal of the material 
on which the work is based. 

(i) The OhtiJintJig af fhe Materia! 

Objects nf antiquity for scientific study are usually obtained by 
the process of ex^ravation. There are other ways of collecting them; 
for instance, they may be purchased from dealers. But this latter 
method of acquiring antiquities for such a purpose is eminenlly un^ 
satisfactory'. The objects are often obtained by the dealers through 
an evasion of die laws by which most civilised communities very 
properly seek to safeguard their ancient monuments. To shield 
plunderers, and to cover the sources of supply» the purchaser may 
be told any story of the pruvenance of an object of antiquity^ but the 
right one. Thus the hisloiy' of the object is not merely lost^ it is 
faisiliedp and its scientitic value Is ipifo facto reduced to insignifit^ance. 
Properly conducted excavations alone will yield satisfactury new 
material for study. But it is a fatal popular error to suppose that 
excavation is carried out for the purpose of finding things. It is not 
a mere paradox to say that some of llie most successful and instructive 
excav'atioiis dsat have ever been made have been singularly deficient 
in actual "'loot*'; while too many excavatlGns, in which the harvest 
was enviably rich, have been made worse than useles!3 by the mi’- 
scientific way in which they have been conducted. Excavation should 
be carried out fur the purpose of findmg/trr/j. The suCccsaJvc periods 
in the history of an ancient site are as a rule clearly marked in the 
stratification of tlie soil which covers it. This stratification must be 
studied witli tlie most anxious care as the w{>rk proceeds, and the 
antiquities found in each layer must be sedulously kept apart. 
Hidefj^us damage has been done in some of the caves, whose contents 
we are to study in the present volume, by people hunting for specimens 
to sell to collectors, without regard to the stratification. Such pro¬ 
ceedings are a grave crime against sdenCCp for the mere pmcess 
of excavation inevitably destroys evidence that can never again be 

^ lIiMfbri€ Biaiiiuitied Hft these wheree rlavidJUian le iMiiitciJ liy tHaLtiplin^ ar 
otliEr liteniry docuinetlifei. Atthiiitirit ■nlii^uitiea do not huppftn 10 bfl 90 (UiptsuTicd , 
ThaLij:[h they may iicru4)lly bclonsf to a tiioe covered hy WTittrtl record, Prjf/tiffyr?V 
anitiqijitics HiitrdaLe the period of record. x'Vh livricitiy Wia introduced mto 

same nountrica edrlliST iKdji into others, each re^kin Kaa- to h< conaidlered epert^ 
in the case of the chmnnJoiffT.' of the Three AgeS, ill thu^ chuail^inR itA nndcyl 
monnments-. Objects sevicn thouAand yean a\d from Hahy Ionia may be ktiUinf\ 
objects rrot more than a hundred VCftfa otd frum Ne^‘ Guinea may be pTfidfOmf.. 
When a form of wrrting is used tlhich La lo ua unihTe(Uf|ible (aa the Hjcriie nr the 
Cretan leripts) Lt m^y be treiiled non-aiatenl, for the purpose of this cIllsaiHca- 
don. 
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recovered if nol recorded from stage to stage during the progrea&of 
the work. 

The Excavoiiont once begun, shcmld be thorough; and therefore^ 
like the man in the parable who would build a tower, no one ^fmld 
embark on an excavation unless he Im counted the verj^ considerable 
cost which it involves, and has assured himself that the funds at liis 
dispr>sal are sufficient to cover the examinatinn nf tlie whole site. 
iTicre are two reasons for this. In the first place, there is a chance 
that unexplored parts might contain evidence essential to the cum- 
prehension of di@M::overies made in the excavated pur dans. In the 
second place, the unexcavated portions of a productive site offer an 
irresistible temptation to dealers^ agents and other parasites of 
Archaeokigy, This is the drawback to the othenvise meritorious 
practice hdlowed by some excavators, of leaving a section of the site 
intact, as a record of its stratification. It is impossible to guard tlic 
abandoned portion from plunderers; and Lf the stratification be well 
" documented by photographs and^ if possible, by the independent 
evidence of more than one cxca^ntnrt it should not be necessary 
thus to leave a proof of good faith. 

The camera must be in constant u§e during the course of the 
work. ]Vfany more photographs should be taken than will be needed 
in the final report. It is generally advisable to take a number of 
photographs from various points of view, near and far, before 
digging out buried objects, in order to record Uie stratiHcation. 
However copious the notes taken on the spot may be, a surprising 
number of questions will often arise when the finds” come to be 
described, vi'hich cannot he anwered without such records. On the 
other hand, the camera must not be the exclusive means of illustra¬ 
tion. Quite apart from plans and sections, which naturally have to 
be drawn by hand, there are many objects of w^hich a careful measured 
diagram will give a more accurate and intelligible idea than even the 
best photograph. Some otherwise good Gcrtnan work U vitiated by 
excessive reliance upon the cnnicra for illustrative purposes. 

As a negative result is nut leas important than a pagutive, a note 
recording the excavtition should always be published, no matter how 
unproductive it may have been. 

It is not alivays realised tliat to note the depth at which an object 
was found buried in the ground is not the same as to reccjrd its 
strati licatiDn. llic strata are not always horis^ontal, nor are thev 
necessarily nf a uniform tliickness. Thus, wc frequently find de¬ 
scriptions of objects found in peat-tnusaea or turf-bn^gs, in wltieh we 
are told that tJicy were sunk bo many feet beneath the surface of the 
ground. In such a case the actual depth is a matter of comparatively 
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small importmce. 'Thv Tital fact, which 15 too often withheld, is 
the 3 p«ies of tree with which tlic object was associated in the bog. 
On this point may depend the question of iLs antiquity; we have 
already seen the important results that followed from just such 
ohsei^ations in Denmark. In other words, stratification should be 
described relatively, but not necessarily absolutely. 

There are two other matters which it ought nut tn be necessary 
to mention, and yet even a muderate experience of archaeological 
publications shew's that they are sometimea forgotten. The first is, 
that there sliuuld be nu squeamishness about describing and illus¬ 
trating w'all-paintinga and sculptures con^tJng details such as are 
usually withheld from "the young person." These details are often 
of scientific importance, and archaeological work is carried out fur 
tile purposes of men of science, and not for the delectation of that 
troublesome entity'h On the other hand, it is equally unscientific to 
emphasise unduly anytliing which modem taste condemns «s gross; 
and it must be remarked that this lias sometimes been done needlessly 
under the cloak of Anthropolo^ or Archaeology. For example, dignity 
is sacrificed, and nothing is gained, by labelling Palaeolithic statuettes 
with such nicknames as La V^nus impudique. The second point is. 
that there should be no false sentimentality, miscalled "reverence,” 
about the proper and minute examination of human bones. The 
present writer has actually read reports of excavations in which the 
confessed to this weakness,thereby pruving their incompetence 
for the work which they had undertaken. 


(ii) T/te Treatt/teiii of the MtUeritd 

Wfl now rum to the treatment of the material collected—not die 
chemical treatment, to ensure its preservation (though this is aJsO' 
important), but the processes by which historical and other deduc¬ 
tions may be t^wn from it, Naturally these vary with die nature 
of the site and its contents, so that we cannot set forth hard and fast 
rules; we can but give a few general principlwi. 

Comparison and classilicadon are the cardinal processes on which 
archaeological reastining is based. Hut it must never he forgotten 
that tlicy are means to an end, not an end in themselves. Classititst- 
tion, especially, is often overdone. There is no use in making long 
lists of varieties of Hint chips, for instance, unless there is good reason 
to believe that some principle of history, chronology, or ethnology 

^ S^e Englbli arEhacoktSlMl writinpi itiiplay tfijs defect, while cortain Mhera 
tuw the contrary and equaity ftbjevtinnablt fruit uf rradina the Mpresajort of 
phallic and »imikr ideas into ancient reanaini anJ jnonuoietlta here, thifre and overe- 
where. 
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is likely to result from thetn. The present writer must cotil^ that 
to him many of the ckbonitely minute clas^ifieadona of ffint imple¬ 
ments which he hm come across seem to be based on tmances nut 
more impcirtant than the trivkl pectilbrltics uf pcrfuradunii, etCnj 
which give certain postage-stamps an enhaneeil value in the ej'cs of 
their collectors. Indeed, injudicious claasilicadon may be actually 
misleadingp and so may be worse than useless; and when a practical 
application of it is made to break up a series uf tomb-groups, in order 
to have trophies of triangular arrow-heads in one case^ leaf-shaped in 
anothcTp and so on, it becomes mere savageiy\ 

Archaeoiogicai science is to a large extent a matter of deduction, 
based on minute and accurate observariona. In drawing his conclu¬ 
sions die student must exercise his common sen^. There are plenty' 
of specious arguments Avhich can be brought fo™ard in favour of 
any insane theory, as the history of such craves Anglo]snaelisni 

A properly trained critical judgment is the only safeguard 
against such aberrations. It may be laid down as a good vrorking 
rule, that the more ingenious and complicated a theory k, the more 
certain it is to be wrong. It is, indeed, often impossible, with die 
data at our cllaposalt to come to a definite conclusion at alL A 
quadratic equation hai^ uvo solutions, and if we he obliged to choose 
between them, wc must take into account consklenitions external to 
the mathematical statement of the problem; in like manner an archaeo¬ 
logical difficulty can often be solved in more ways than onct and if 
llie conditions brought to our notice should be insufficient to de¬ 
termine w'liich solution is to be adoptedii we must be content to 
await further Jiglit from later discoveries. 

We ^nnot expect lo know everything. There are countless 
matters to which no clue could possibly survive, A too-confiding 
tourist in Jerusalem once tuld me that his guide had pointed out to 
him the very spot where Abraham had tethered Jtts ass vvhen going 
up the hill to sacrifice Isaac. It had not occurred to liim that no 
record of such an event could in any cunceivablc ^vay have survived 
to mark the site. When the actual lustorical circumstances under 
which a deposit of antiquities was originally kid down liave passed 
from living memory' or record, it is absolutely impossible to recon¬ 
struct them in at least 99 per cent, of the cases, 

AgaiHi many of the materials used by man are perishable. It is 
only in vm exceptional circumstances that we can find direct in- 
lormarion about ancient tools of wood, or about garments or textiles. 
If the reader will at this point gknee round the room in which he 
may be reading this page, and will ask hiimelf hotv many i>f its 
contents arc at all Ukely to be in cxktence b their present form in. 
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let us 5000 he mil very quickly realise huiv iinperfect our 
materials for the study of the ways and die works of long-gone 
genemdons must necessarily be. 

7 lie solution of pmctlcalJy all the problemsp wliich any arcltaeo- 
logical discovery will present, depends ultimately on a determination 
of the date to livhich its component antiquities are to be assigned— 
when possible the absolute date, in years or centuries nx\ or A.n.; 
in other cases the relative date^ as compared with other discoveries 
made in the same pbee or region. Chronology is in every case the 
fundamental problenit and an erroneous solution mil throw the most 
logically constructed theories regarding other aspect's of the dis¬ 
covery out of gear. Some words about the processes by which dates 
are aligned ivill therefore not be amiss. 

If the find be associated with an inscription, w fuch can be dated 
on historicalp linguistic, or palaeographical grounds, our task is easy, 
though not chjldbhly so- For we must assure ourselves, in such a 
case, that the objects associated with the Inscription are really con^ 
temporary with it. When the inscription is cut on a small portable 
object it may be consaderably older tlian the depnsil in which it finds 
a place. On the other liand it may be later than it appears to be; 
Egyptian scarabs, for e^amplct often bear the nintie of a king long 
anterior to their own time, just as the postage-stamps of the United 
States of America always bear tlie effigy of a pust President. In spite 
of these dements of difficulty^ the dating of ancient deposits begins 
with the dating of those for whose age we have epigraphic evidence. 

7 ^he dating of deposits not accompanied by inscriptions depends 
on more indirect reasoning* 'Hie first step towards the solution of 
the problem is to establish an evolutiunsm' E^riatic)!! of types of 
objects -weapons, implements, pottery, and so forth. Each group 
of objects passes through a dcfiiiite line of development; and by the 
study of a large number of deposits—eapecfalJy of the gravc-goods 
placed in tombs—their several types can be arranged in chrono¬ 
logical order. iTius we may Imve 

Toltciy' />!, etc. 

A^c-hcads ..p .'1^, ctCi 

Bmothes ... , £f^, , etc 

to mention but three of the classes of objects at random. After study 
of a sufficient number of associated groups it will lie found that 
certain stages in tliesc sedations are alw-ays assiicLited tugedier; thus, 
in deposits containing Pj, wt may alwav'^ find and but never 
any later stage of aw-head; and broochc?5J may be entirelv absent, 
nut appearing until ive reach in die pottery scale. These 
observations will enable ua to construct a relative history of the 
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All this merely meami that the collector waste^i hh time in doing, 
inefficientlyp the work of a muM!Um porter. It ignores the fact that 
if there be any serious rea^n why you i^hould “look at the back,” 
the director of the gallery k ready to give you every^ facility^ to do ao. 
As fur shutting it up “from people you don^t like/* who knows 
whether the mtm you don’t happen to like may not be the one man 
in your generation competent to make a proper use of the object? 
The selfishness of an English nobleman, in the earlier years of the 
last century, who prohibited all access to the valuable collection of 
Irish manuscripts in hi& libntry—^to himself periectly useless— 
retarded Celtic studies for nearly fifty years. In gathering materials 
for a course uf lectures* recently delivered, on Irish antiquities, the 
present writer read aver and over again, in papers describing im- 
portant objects, words such as these: "Needless to say, this object 
has passed into my poK^ession.” We can picture the smirk of satis¬ 
faction with which this noble sentiment was uttered at the original 
reading of the paper* But it was heart-breaking to reflect that the 
writer of the paper is now dead: that his collection ivas dispersed 
to the four winds in the auction-nH}m; and that the object may now 
be snynvhere—or nowhere 1 

I cannot but speak with feeling on these matters. I have stood 
in the midst of the necropolis of an important city of the ancient 
East, and have there seen every' tomb empty and rifled, to enrich 
scojlless Arab fellahin and greedy Levantine huckster by providing 
"curios" for hordes of brainless tourists. 

In any case, the yield of an excavation should alway^$ he deposited 
in a public museum, if only tor the practical reason that a check is 
Tiecessajy on the most expert archaenbgist in the world. However 
minutely' he may examine an object, there is at least an even chance 
that someone clat\ with better eyes perhaps, or with a different range 
of prerious experience, mil find something which he has missed. 
It is a pity that Prof. Petrie’s admirable scheme for a national re- 
poflitaiy of archacoln^cal material still exists on paper only; if and 
when it takes a tangible shape, the difficulty of finding space for 
large quantities of such material will be nvercomeh 

*■ W \i, FUtidera Pctrl^, ”A NiitjonBl Rcpci&iitcpr}' for l^>dcnce and Art'^ 
{JoufnpfofihcSoc^iy n/Affi tS May 1900, p, iind rhe 
and Awn tti Arrhi^oltjxy iLondDn, iy04}. Thh book, though more C5^ne^:iflllv 
relaanj? (o woffe \n br rtcoitimcoded the Krudutitof 

lom^ in any country. S« aitcf the DdniimbCe de a™ 

^blwhrd ^ the ik>ciiv 6 prfhi,toriqiiD it Fnuice (Puii. jindh 

■"( C-^bridBT. Rcfrr=r.^ miiy 

L. C,pit,n. l.n KacnceprflustnrKlut, sn tn^ihndcs*’ (R.E,A, vtj|, is. [!«<«*], p,333)“ 



CHAPTER II 


GEOLOGICAL PROLEGOMENA 

Purpiise of this and the foUoTLing Chttpttrs 

In this and the nest two clmptera tlie reader ia put, once for alL 
in possession of certain general facts to which it wi]] be neccasary 
to make frequent reference in the course of our study. These facta 
relate* first* to the preparation of die cardi as the theatre of die 
developments and of the events to be described in bter pages; 
secondly I to the spedea of animals found, at successive stages of the 
histor\', living along with man in the regions with tvliich we are 
concerned; and thirdly, to the principles of classification applicable 
to the individuals of die human apedes. By thus grouping into 
three preliminary chapters such of the details^ falling under these 
heads, as are essential to our 5 tudy, the intemiptEon by explanatory 
digressions of the archaeological descriptions w'hich follow later will 
be avoided. While an attempt will be made to give some idea of the 
relation of Man* the being w^hose tvorks and ways we are to study, 
to the Universe around him, it must not be understood that these 
chapters of prolegomena are intended to be outline treatises on the 
sdenecs of Geokigy, Palaeontology, and xAnthropologv', such as would 
be found in an encyclopaedia. The selection of facts to be set forth 
IS liiuited by the requirements of the work before us. 

A. The Formation of the Earth and its Geological History 

Tlicrc w*as a time, countless aeons ago. \vhen the matter now 
distributed among the bodies of the Solar System w'^is an enormoim 
mass of glotving vapour—or else an enormous cloud of meteorites; 
it IB needless for us to attempt to decide here, even empirically, 
between these rival theories^ Whatever the original form of this 
matter may have been, S-riciicc has no answer to the question 
how' ii came into existence at die first. Obviously this question is 
merely evaded, not answered, by the simple and frequently-atated 
hypothesis that it w^as produced by the collision of two large solid 
bodies. Quite pKissibly this is true* but how did the large solid bodies 
come into existence ? Phe matter, whatever its ultimate origin may 

^ Any standard modem tcxt-baEalc, Buch as Churn berTin and Salisbiir>-'g 
GWnfi:y (Londnn, will ffiv« the rcjidcr the for Atid aemn^t each of 

these tbcarjea> 
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have been, passed (by the action of staticd, djuamical, and chemical 
laws, whose causation is equally hidden) through a number of trans- 
formations, and coalesced ultonatcty into a series of spheroidal 
budies; these, gradually cooling, tended in time to become wholly, 
or at least partly solid. Naturally the smaller planets, amo'ng them 
the earth, would be the first to cool and harden; there is reason to 
- believe that the process is as yet very far from completion in the 
of the larger planets, while there is probably little or nothing solid 
about the central sun round which the planets are circling. 

What may be the condition of the matter at the centre of the 
globe is nothing more than a subject for speculation and theory; 
for from the top of the higliest mountain to the bottom of the deepest 
excavation a vertical height of at most to miles of the crust is open 
for our direct inspection. Such a question as this, however, lies 
outiddc the scope of our present study: we must be content to say 
that w hatever may he the state of the interior, a solid crust formed 
over the surface so soon as the cooling process was far enough 
advanced. To the rocks of which this primitive covering conasted 
is given the name Archaean Rocks', these are the oldest formations 
of which we can now find any trace. 

During this formative period, the condition of the matter of 
which the earth is made must have been such that no life, in any 
form of which we can conceive, was capable of existence upon it 

'Fhc name Axoit (“without life”) is therefore used to denote tliis 
initial 

The solid crust of the earth does not now, and never did, possess 
the element of permanence. So soon as the .Archaean rocks were 

formed, they brscarac subject to v^ous disintegrating agents_cither 

che^cal (as carbonic add) or mechanical (as the eroding action of 
wind and water). Their materials, thus reduced, and more or less 
modified m chemKal or mineralogical constitution, were carried by 
wmd, or by w^Icr in one or other of its forms, and were deposited 
idrtsb m new rTCk-formations, differing widely in character from 
hose to which they had originally belonged. This process has con- 
tinued c^elessly through the incalculable ages of geological time, 
1", Th- »f th, glob. i. ..LmToe 

A T“ " fhra-'otogicil Mri«. in wKch j, .nshri„^ u,, 
record of the formation of the? earth- 

Tha »hich «, caU “ Lif.” prob.bly nmd. itt .pp«,mKe 

of one Imog craturo, vegouNe »id aniiMl. ori>iidded 

1, ™ {“T" "f «!>« cta^iSc.- 

successive types of 


tion referred to. By a study of the evolution of 
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orgajiic rcmainsj the geological hiator^^ of the earth has been divided 
into foor periods. Three of these periods lie \%hoUy in the past; 
each of them was of enormous length, and each was distinguished 
by forms of life different from those to which we are accustomed 
in tlie modern world. The fourth Is still in progress, and has wit¬ 
nessed tlie gradual attainment of modem conditions. 

These four pcritjds are thus named, and have chamcteristics 
which may be very briefly stated as follows* 

L Pritttitry ox PalaFo^oic Periods The earliest forma of life 
appeared in both the animal and the vegetable kingdoms; hshes 
were evolved 7 the fossilised forests which we call the coal-measure 
were laid down. 

IL Sefondary or ±Mesosimc Period. The earth was peopled for 
tlie greater p^art by colossal reptiles; birds as well as the most primitive 
mammals made their first appearance. During the Secondary Period 
the great limestone formations were deposited^ 

We need $ay nothing more here about the Primary and the 
Secondaiy^ Periods; they do not touch the life of Man except in- 
direedy, in so far as many of the most valuable tommodities of 
commerce^ ancient and modem {epal, flint, amber, etc.), w'ere then 
stored up, 

III. Teriiafy or First Caittossok Period. During this period the 
mammab (animals which bring forth their young aUve, and nourish 
them by suckling during the early stages of development) were the 
mtist prominent of the fauna. 

All the above periods are subdivided by geologists into epochs, 
but in the case of the Primary and Secondary we need not trouble 
ourselves with their names. We must enumerate the dirisions of 
the Tertiary period^ however^ as we shaU have occasion to refer to 
them on later pages, *rhey are four m number, and are named with 
terms derived from Greek, as follows: 


l!k>cene 

Dtjgi5cene 

Miocene 

Pliocene 


Dawn of the New. 

Few of the New, 

A Minority of the New, 
A Majoric)' of the Kew\ 


These names arc designed to express the course of an evolution 
wherein forms of living creatures, now extinct, dropped out one by 
one, and new forms, gradually approximating to those of the modem 
age, made their appearance* This terminology' was primarily based 
on a classification of the sheilb of molluscs found in Tertiary graveb, 
but the facts which it etLshrines arc equally true for the rest of the 
flora and fauna. 

IV, Quatfrnary or Secottd Caimxoic Period* This period, which 
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is still in progress, is divided into tt^'o epochs; their names Con¬ 
tinue the scheme of nomencktiire used for the Tertiaiy divisions: 

Pleistocene Most of the Neu'. 

Holocene ... All of the New. 


The Holocene is the modem world, beginning with the Neolithic 
archaeological period; the Palaeolithic, the first period of human 
life determined with certainty, lies in the Pleistcccrie. 


The he Age 

When we reach the transition from the Tertiary' to the Quaternary 
Period, we are confronted with a remarkable phase in the history of 
the Kirth and of its development, W'hieh is of capital Importance in 
the early stages of human evolution. This is the Quaterttarv Ice Age. 
It is called "Quaternary” to distinguish it from previous phases of 
the suine kind, for which there is geological evidence (in the Cambrian 
and the Permian, the first and last epoctis of the Primary) : an ice 
age, whatever its cause, appears to be a periodic phenomenon. But 
in these pages we shall omit the qualifying prefix, which is here 
unnecessary; prev'ious ice ages, being long anterior to the appearance 
of Man, lie wholly outside our subject. 

The exact relationship between the beginning of the Icse Age and 
the periods of geological history is not veiy clearly defined, Some 
^•lo^tij confine the Ice Age to the Quaternary' Period, others make 
it begin at the end of the Tertiary. But inasmuch as there was a 
prolonged time of transition between each pair of adjacent periods, 
the dispute is little more than a question of terminology, and has 
no immediate importance for our present purpose. 

As in the case of other geological phenomena to which we refer 
m the present chapter, we need not expend any' space upon the 
much-debated problem of the tause of an Ice .Age^ problem which 
seems to be still as far from a generally accepted solution as it ever 
was. Our busincas is with its cj(rertt,‘which profoundly influenced 
the early dpi elopment of humanity in Europe. Durine the domina¬ 
tion of the Ice ,Age, much of the area of Northern Europe was under 
conditions which we can best realise by studying modem Gnscnland, 
or die South Pole. At Itsist, this is true for the plaiua of Northern 
Europe; Penck^ is careful to point out that the conditions of Alpine 
glaciation were rather different. Ice sheets covered die plains, and 
the valleys were filled with huge glaciers, compared wdth which those 

of modem Sw-itTcrland would he as a mountain riU beside a river 
cstuar}'. 


jji. p. [ 141. 
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Traces of the work of the ice ai^ tn be foundt by those who h^ve 
eyes to see, in almost atjy place that came within its influence. Rocks 
are scored and scratEitied by stones which were embedded in the 
under surface of the !ce-flow^ Great boulders are tom from their 
native beds, and are deposited, often n>any milea aw^iy, in regions 
to which they are geobgicaDy foreign. Mountains are polished 
emooth and their tops are rounded. The whole aurfeec of the lands 
affected is covered with one or more strata of boulder-clay^, eon- 
taining many ice-scored pebbles. I'hese are only a few of tlie most 
prominent indications of die passage of the ice; for others we refer 
the student to text-books of Geology. 

At the beginning of the Ice Age the mountains were considerably 
higher than they are now* Since the time of which we are speaking— 
some 500^000 years ago, on a moderate estimate—they' have been 
eroded by ice, mm, rivers, frost, and wind. As the cUntate became 
colder, with the advance of the Tee Age, the line of perpetual snow 
gradually crept down the mounlain slopes. The cver-incrEasing 
anow-caps became the sourci^ of glaciers or ice-rivera, which flowed 
into the vaHeys, growing and extending until, at last, the bnds 
affected were covered with ice-ahects of great thickness^ above whose 
surface rose die peaks of die highest mouni4im5, like the nunataks 
of Greenland. 

There were four important centres of glaciation in Europe—the 
Balik Basin i whose glaciers affected to a greater or less extent the 
whole of Northern Europe eastward and weshvard, as well as the 
basin of the North Sea: the Brifish Islufidu, wdiose gkebtion was 
conterminous with the ice of the Baltic centre; the AJps\ and the 
There were, bcaidca, a number of minor local centres of 
glaciation in tlic Continent. 'I'nices of the %vork of ice are to be found 
in Spain, Portugal, Italy, .Austria, the Balkaji Peninsulat and the 
Caucasus (see the map of the European glacial centres. Fig. 1)^ 

(i) The Alpine Tee-Centre 

Froiii the natuTe and distribution of the deposits of glaciation, 
chiefly those to be seen in tlie Alpine region, it has been inferred 
that the Ice Age w^as not an undivided whole^ but that the gbcial 
periods were interrupted by interspersed genial inter^^als. The e%i- 
dence on which this inference is based consLsts (^i) of the multiplicity 
of moraines, and (fi) the complexity of glacial river deposits. A tiiird 

1 BouliltTr^lfly is a tuird coixipAcrt muilt t»erab]lnjf elotety coiaprr»«l dried 
mild, which i* what it actualEy iaj it cetisists of mttWftfll gfTOUfid oJT from iho aur- 
facM of thii rockfi and the mnunrdirtE over wliit:b tlv 5 glad^m reJaoed to 

Diijd, and deposited elonj^ the oourvea of I he ict^-Ktrepme^ 
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group of facts, the superpK»ition of successive beds of boulder^lay 
(froin which the Same conclusion has been drawn), can be otherwise 


r 



e-^^ned, and dnjes not of inevitable necessity indicate a succession 
of atferent gladal maxlnia, 

f Moraines arc the deposits of bouldera and other detritus carried 


Fiff. tw Mnp gI the Furtkptui gkidil centm. 
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down from the muiintains on tlie surface of the glacier streams, and 
left at the edge of the ice where it melts, and is no longer able to 
bear its burden. A ring of morainic accumulation therefore surrounds 
the centre from which the glaciers took their rise, and marks the 
limit of the extension of the ice* When Ihere ia a concentric series 
of several such rings^ one of two posEiiblc e.^pkmtions can be adopted; 
either that each ring markst a phase in die retreat p under improving 
conditions of climate ^ of a single glacier ‘ or else that there was 
a succession of glacial systerna, each of ihem being responsible for 
one of the rings of morainic deposit. In order to enable us to decide 
between these alternatives, other groups^ of phenomena must be 
considered, in each specific case. 

When the ice melts* the water flows onward iri the form of a 
river; and though it is no longer able to carry the larger detritus, 
home by the ice and deposited m the morainea, it still continues to 
carry aw^ay much of the mud that the glacier has ground from the 
imderUing met surfaces. In the alluvium deposited along the lower 
courses of these glacial rivers we find the further evidence of 
periodicity' which we require to confirm the testimany of the moraines. 
The alhivb of the glacial streams of tlie Alps have been the most 
systcniatically studied, having been made the subject of the classic 
researche-s of Penck and Brilcknerh Here the oldest alluvium was 
spread over the surface of the plains surrounding I he Alpine area. 
After the disappearance of tJie ice had reduced the water-supply of 
the rivers to a minimum, these cut their narrowed beds through the 
wide sheets of alluvium, which in their days of maximum e.vtent 
they had themselves deposited over the plains. When another 
glaciadon took place, and tlie rivers w'erc in consequence once more 
augmented, a flecond layer nf alluvium w^^as deposited, fiiling the 
watercourses which had thus been cut. Traces of four repetitions 
of tills process of alternation have been observed in connexion with 
the Alpine glacicrst indicaring four successive gkeiatiuns. To the 
alluvium-beds cornespondlng to the four glaciations, and represented 
in the diagram (Fig. 2), Penck and Bruckner have given the following 
names: 

AcUtffer Dt'^kfnsckoti^r [elder detrituE-shceta) 

JtiJtgmr DtrkctisfhfAter (younger decritus-shccts) 
lIochlerraiStTiscfifjttfr (upper lerrace detritus) 
Wii^dfrtiTrasseftsc/ititter (lower terrace detritus) 

The distinction of name expreeses tlic distinction of character 
which these different beds of aUaxAum dispby. 'llie first two are 

* Albrecht Penck und Edudjd BrCcknicrp fAif AJptm «« Euzataltir^ tlure 
19^)- 
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spread widely to a greater or less extent over the pkln; the third 
and fourth are conhned to the river-cotirsea, and appear as terraces 
along their banks. Obviously the upper terrace would be the first 
to be formed; hence the upper terrace detritus represents a glaciatiori 
preceding that to which the lower terrace detritus owes its existence. 

i Th^ nomenclature introduced by Penck and Bruckner for the 
AlpLfic'■phenomena is simple and convenient^ and it has accordingly 
been adapted by other writers—a Htde loosely, perhaps—to the iai 
age phases of regtons outside the Alpine area. It should however be 
remembered that the terminology was originally intended to apply^ 
miiinly if not exclusively, Jo the Alps. To the four gkcial periods of 
which they have thus tound evidence. Penck and Bruckner give the 
names Riss, and If jijr™, after certain ri^Trs in the 

Alpine arca^ The interglactations are labelled with compound names. 
dctTiTd from the ice-advances preceding and following them: thus, 



the Gfuis-Mindfl intcrBlaciation Ucs between the GOm and the 
Mindel glaaationg. and similarly for the othera. These names are 
chosen, partly because the deposits of those rivers afford tvpical 
^iples ot the detnms of the four phases respectively, and partly 
lor the practiral i^on that the names are convcnientlv short, and 
tail miD an alphabebcal arrangement^ The use of theie names to 
d^ote the phases of advance and recession in other centres of 
glaciation is in a measure a petif/o prindpiL However probable tt 
may appear that the succession of glacial atid genial conditions in 
Other European cemre$ should comespond to thojsc in the Alpine 
centre, this not beea fully demonstratt-d; and it h well to exercise 
caupofi in using a teoninologv^ which assumes loo r^dily what has 
not been certainly proved- 

^ * TIliiHi m T|ot merely n fi^rtuiLaic cKan-ec’* aa. it kn* 

Him iklibcnire intcntl™ Vcnck and Briicknex 

« » IPW HU opportunity of inerting uddilionid Ih^fd 

rnnk* du. witiyoui di.turbin« ,hc 
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The Guns glaciation was probably the lon|^t in duration, if we 
may judge from the apparent origiiial size of the gravel-deposits, 
which are its principal monument. It has, however, left fewer actual 
traces of its passage than have its successors, for the simple reason 
that tlie ice of the later advances has ground most of its relics away. 
So far as die fragmentary condition of the Giinz moraines perniite 
ua to judge, its gbders seem to have been of about the same extent 
as those of the Wiirm glaciation. 

The length of the GiiaS'Mindtf interglaciation is estimuted bv 
Pencil as approximately equal to thrice the length of the post-glacial 
period, or about (10,000 years^ 

The Mhidel glaciation was on die whole the most extensive of 
the four, sis is shewn by the fhet that its moraines lie outside dnise 
uf the other glaciations—except in certain areas, where they are 
exceeded b_v the Rias moraines. 

'1 he Miridel-Risji interglaciation is regarded by Penck as having 
been by far the longest of the interglacial periud's; he assigns to it 
a length equal to twelve times the length of the pust-glacial age, or 
about 240,000 years. 

I he moraines of tlte Riis glaciation are more perfectly preserved 
than are those of its predecessors. Tliey form, indeed, an almost 
complete ring round the region of the .Mps, broken only at the 
south-east comer. Application of formulae expressing the relation¬ 
ship of the size of the glaciers to the height of the snow-line = shews 
that the Riss snow-line was about ijoo metres below the present 
level of perpetual snow. 

ITie length of the Riss^lVurm intcrglsciation is estimated at about 
equal to that of the Glinz-Mindel, or about 60,000 years. 

The n urm glaciation vran not so severe as the ^s, as is shewn 
by the fact that almost evciyw'here its end moraines lie within the 
line of the Riss moraines, indicating 3 smaller extent of icc-siirface; 
and by its higher snmv-line, which was about too metres above that 
of the Riss. 

The retreat of the Wiirm ice is marked by two oscilbtlnns 

‘ tor the evidence upon which thi* Stid simitar esiimutes of duration arc haji«iJ, 
&ec and D^qtner, ti/t. tutid. \Tal, m. p, 1153 ff. Tliere is no of pbrnomcnil 

cajnmptl TO uJacki ami ^niul phnifa, an bgitis of whkh the irlnthT of the 

two i^iup^ of phjoes. uah be detcrrninBd, IndEcd it h Karedyv if ac flil, jitOMihlti 
to the ^chibJ LitirwiiDti* of the glaek] periodB. 

^ 'rhe iincjiV-Hnc cuta a glacier at het^iren onc^thifct qnd cne-Kalf of the 

vertkql di^Tilnide between Its upper und its lawst iJnd, meiEBLired frcitn bElow, Aka, 
t^ mmn height of the mudncit of a j^Luder is ^m\ tr> the hdRhl of the anow-briE 
(PeneJt md HriicknET, op. hind. I, pp. i^o 2:^4; an the \Mtvt pa^c mil 
fjJijnd la fpetiinEn cnJculalian qf menn heittht. nlso W. B, Wright, The 

/re 4ifP [LandaTi, 11314J, p* [44). 
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{SckwankitTigen) called respectively the Laufen oadJlation and that 
cf Acheo. 

The Laaffft oscillatioti took place during the max!mum of the 
WQim glaciation. It was marked by a retreat of the anow-litie to 
about aoo metres above the Wunii level p.e. about looo metres 
below the present level), alter which it sank again to the Wiimi 
maximum level'. 

Ihe Afhm oscillation was another restoration of genial con¬ 
ditions, which took place while the Wiiitti ice was diminishing in 
extent. The snow-level rose to joo m^ftnes above that of the Laufen 
oscillatidn, or some 700 mkres below the modern level. The Achen 
oscillation was of considerable length—Penck and iJriickner assign 
to it several thousand years, though they decline to commit them¬ 
selves to more definite figures^. The Achen oadlladon derives its 
name from that of the Achensee. 


Finally, Penck and Hrtickner recognise evidence of a series of 
smaller variations of climate, subsequent to die four main glacia¬ 
tions. and leading gradually to modem conditions. Indications of 
tlu-ee advanceg of the ice have been detected, intervening between 
the Wiirm glaciation and tlie establishment of the cmtmg climate. 
Th(^'advances are too insignificant, in comparison widi the great 
gbciatjons, to be reckoned in the series; but they arc too well-marked 
to be neglected, and, in the Archaeology of Europe, they are of the 
first importance Penck and Bruckner give them the convenient 
name rteditf, and label tliem with names which fall into a separate 
alpha^tic senes, based on the Greek alphabet-iliiW, GscAnitz, and 
Dmm . The anow-luie during the nmiim of the^e three stadia waa 
rapectively almut 950, boo, and 300 metres below tiie present level. 
Jhe end of the Daun statlimn is dated roughly by Penck about 
7000 3,0,; the BiihJ stadium he would pbcc about 20,000 b.c. Too 
much importance should not be attached to figures like these but 
they are useful as giving a rough idea of the length of the spaces of 
time With wmch U'e have iq de^L 


VVhatcver may be the ultimate cause of the extraufdiniirv series 
of phenomena which we have now briefly described, it is cliUr that 
these successive advances and retreats of tlie ice must have been 


■ Brilc 3 tn«r, ap. tuiiJ. vul. li. pp. 581, j88- 

ran^nH fram estimiitc* 
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aocompamed by very mnsidemble fJuctuatioiUi of dimate. It is i,ot 

fabnjptHL-ss in the vanations- 
mdwd, a tranamon phase is recognised, preceding and followne 

^th^of gradually approvimating 

to that of the ph 2 se n^xt in order. These Intermediate or tmnsitiond 

/"ri-Giinr, Po^-GSns, and sti on, 

"^^'^inn of an interfilaciatfon was rather 
more genial than under present oonditinns. Some of the species of 
nora. wh^ renuims are embedded in the famous interglac^ (Riss- 
WunnJ deposit known as the Bmria of nej Iimsbriick 

could nut have flourished at all under climatie conditions similar to 
W nmv prevalent m the same region. They testify to a mean 
temperature of at least 2 ° C, higher than the present, implvinc a 
snow-Ime 400 mjjtnca above the imKlern level h Under such con- 
inons vegetation must have flourished in the Alps fer more richly 
than in n&Dcnc times, 

a ve^'^^doT-' conditions must have been heralded hy 

a very gradual mcrea^ the severity and length of the winters 

Tn t Ammutmn in die length of the summers U 

Hari h'’ ^ that the total annual temperature diiring tlL 

glaciations less than during the intergladations: l^he distrihu- 
mn of the heat was different, die warmtli being concen^!^:2 |"1 
ver,- short summera. which did not last bug enough to 

d ^"JTespondingly protracted winters. And as 

more and more moisture became locked up in the snow and ice, the 
air became dner and clearer, and in ftinsctpienee less capable of 
pre^tmg the loss by radiation of heat reSed from the sun 

Sfeppet and Tundraf. f,dss 

These meteorological changes inevitably produced cnrresponditm 
changes in the ^pect of the c'ountries directly or indirectly Sected^ 
The forest condjtiuna of the interglacial periods gradually gave place 
eppe conditions as the climate deteriorated. Steppii are grassv 
plains or plateaus, hot in summer but severely cold in winter 4 

wind ; '^1 temperature, they\re ^^iteS bv Lw 

wind-storms, laden mrli cither dust or snow. The snow hlizzanfa 
have a serious effect in diminishing the Ufe of the steppes; the dust 
ToT' -natcrial from one place and dE^ositing it in 

^un^v-' Srif TT -nligurationTf the 

Oounp. I he hollows of the ancient European steppes were filled 

and the open spaces em'ered, with beds of a wind-drift. m which is 
* I'eock an j flriii:lcner. nfi. l,iad, voU t. p. jSg. 


if E*A. 1. 
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usually given the Genitan name Lois, This deposit is of a yellowsh 
c^our, and is rceognisahle by the absence of stratification (which 
distinguishes it from alJiiral formations), and by tlic presence of 
smalt land-shells. By the weight of superincumbent strata the material 
the rnKy become consolidated into ii mass which» how'ever, 
has but little cohesion. During the phases of steppe conditions in 
the Ice Age the dried mad of the nuUvash from the preceding 
glaciations was uken up by the winds and blown over the plains 
and yaUtrv^, %vhc:re it still remains, spread over a large part of the 
Continent. In the soutli of England, in France, in Central Europe 
tn Russia, and above all in Chinu, the Loss is an important element 
in the stratili^tion of the soil. It is pmbable that there was a bed 
of Lt^ assticiated with each intcrglacialion, as well as a post-glactaJ 
bed: but the recoverahle relies of such deposits for the earlier phases 
am sran^' and doublfid. The post-glacial beds of Austria have 
yielded nch and important archaeotugical material, as we shall secL 
s the climate deteriorated further, the steppe conditions gave 
place m their turn to those of tundras—the Russian name now 
generally given m the great plains, fro^n hard in winter, mamliv 
in ^mmer, wluch are to be seen in Northern Siberia within the 
Arctic circle. During the periods of ice-maximum, tundra condi- 
tions must ha« prettied over countries bordering on glaciated 

hWce-shrett themselves iiivTidcd by glacieni or 

I hc improvement in the climate following a gbclation would 

(ii) TVis Pyrenean Ice-Centre 

studied" gbdation, which has been chiefly 

studied bj Ohermaier^^, presents close analogies with the Alnine 
centre. NWally its phenomena are of less m^ X 

Hll^ ^nd Vir^ituarion on 

Ohermaier's researches have 
ratabltehed cMdenccs of a succession of glacial and genial phases 

(j./j. n,ii. 110,6]^,. q«,i^ i. dm 
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fiii) 77w ^fOTthern 

rhe Northern gkdadon was. Jiowtwer, of a mther different char- 
er. No doubt ,t began in the same wa^- as the Alpine and the 
Pyrenean ffkcianons-thc increase of snow-caps on The ^her 

valleys, hut these glaeiers, instead of melting when they rLnohed 
the plains, continued to flow in the shape of kl and coaklced .^dth 
other glaciers proceeding from other sources. In consequence the 
fr^m glaoation of the northern countries different 

from that of ti,e «nrral mountainous regions. In the latter the ice 

M. in the fortner the whole surface of the countrt^ was cove.^1 
With an unbruken sheet of ice above whfc'h 
except the highest mount^n-t,; " 

'Phe gladm of tJie Scandinavian mountains, flo^ving dowm to the 

A hrst they entered these seas in the form of icebergs; hut as The 
latter increased m number and in size, with the atkance of the 

wdron"”’ k't • “"‘I •■•omplMclv LWfred thi scs 

no^e™ Wf „f c„„„C„dTlr« .rS 

«f * inino, gheW 

It has not yet been found possible to establish with r i 
certainty any correlation between the phases of the Vr^- 
system imd corresponding phases in the Northern ice-sCe'i ^ iTf 
natural that tfie farther north we go tJie leas shnuld ht. th* A‘a ^ 

gbdnl .u.d i„«.g,,dd LdWo"= td f, t ^ |fZ,“ 

uf dispute whedier tliere was one glacial ^ 

Norths™ J«.field: „H„ L, deCd ^ 

thTuTirhvbriX'‘mZ'*i^”M^ symetimes labelled with 

.nd Sc„di„,vk, hu. i. i, 

iirc^ tiie- records or t\vo sticccssivfi Flaci-fflj'irnE ^ r *i t . 

d.„d..„ „r flok- ki „ 
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eviticncc for at lea^l line exteiisive interglacial ice-retreat t and GetldcTi 
frorri sl study especially of tltc glacial phenomeTia ui the British 
Islands^ has indicated no less than six glacial periods with aascKiated 
interglaciatinns^ The first four of Geikie's list may correspond 
the four great glaciations of the Alpine region, and the reinaining 
tw’o to t¥i"Q of the subsequent stadia; but in the present uncertainty 
this is not to be lightly assumed as anything more than a working 
liypothesiA. The names m hich Geikie givi^ to his glacial and inter- 
glacial phases are aa follows: 


Glaciation?! 

Scuaiau 

Saxoniao 

Polontan 

Mccklcnhurgiaii 

Lower Turbarinn 

3 .■ i' «. 

Upper Turharian^ 


Interglaciations 

■f * p 

Norfalkiaii 

'ryroliati 

Domtenian 
•... 

Lower Forcatian 

Upper Forefitian 


The Northern ice-sheet thus extended, during the maximutn of 
glaciation, from the Ural Mountains to beyond the present west 
coast of Ireland, covering North Russia, ScandinRvhii Denmark, 
Germimy southward to about the 50th parallel of latitude, JlalLind, 
Belgium, and the whole of the British Islands with the exception 
of the pan of England south of the vdleys of the Thames and the 
Severn^ Less extensivE areas w'ere covered during different phases^— 
a term which use here without intending to imply the interpob- 
tion of genial intergladationH. The map, Fig. i, shews at a glance 
the limits of the Northern ice-shect at its maximum extent. 

In the follow ing table the facts regarding the history of the earth, 
briefly summarised in the foreguing parugraphs* are set forth far 
convenience of reference; the succcaston of periods runs from the 
bottom of the table upwards. In using this table it must nev^er be 
forgotten that there was no discontinuity between the successive 
stages; each shaded imperceplibly into its successor, as one colour 


* lor the hutory &f the Ice from A imJtiifjadid po^int oF view, the wnffcji 
of Jurats Cjsikie may be cen&TjhcU tPrjAwtHmV Europe, DMidon, l8Sl; The Grrui 
if 0 mtd tit Reifitinn fn the Anatptily of Sfm, Jfd editiufi, London, iac)4; lYr^ 
Atan iK EurOptf Edmbuoib^ 1^14)^ A vtt>‘ cofit-micnt lumruarj^ of ihc 
known fsi.ns incitardinK: the Icc Age, wnttcfi from a Im^gEufiid atEuidpoint, but with 
a Ciir ataliment af the Arguments, wt|! he found in B, Wrijjht, op. tnud. 

npceiulb chtip. v. 
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flhiides into another in a spectrum. It ako be remembered that 
some authorities would count the earlier phases of the Ice Age to 
the PNocene* 


Pedodii 


Epociu 


Cljttrnctcriiticft 


QUATOtHAHV OT CftlSO- 
SSiJlC (fccond 


HoliJCW! 


plcbujcene 
(Ice A(fe) 


Thfl mcsdem world 
DfLyn ftndiim 
Gfchniti ftiadtun] 

Buhl «c4djtim 
Aclien cflctllaiioTi 
Warm r»tarcd 

I I^yfen 

H Warm glAcidtIon 
Rj«»-WUrm mtrrg^acUtioi) 
Ri«» elDJckckin 
Mindd-Rwi mterLdiclatJTO 
Mindel 

Grinz-Miiidel interglacUtkm 
Gtuiz ^lueinricin 


Z 

u 

I, 

C 

J. 

< 

1 


I- 


"J'tHTlAlO'* Of CaINOZOIC 

section] 

Pliocene 

Miocene 

Eocene 

Mozmiiala, npprciTd- 

matini^ ta modem formfi 

SftzoNDAnv or 

PniAiAHT or PalaSdxoic 

l^BjioLU 1 

imidLia 

Peponitlon ofseditnentar)' rocki 
md fattm of iife 

Arcraean or Azoic 

1 

Mo tlft 


B. GeoUchftirs^ Lafid Oiallijtioii 

When we find a bed uf rock eoatidwing marine fos^k on a moun¬ 
tain top, there b only one admissible explanation of the tact; the site* 
notwithstanding its present elevation, must at the lime of the de¬ 
position of the rock have been sunk beneath the surface of the sea, 
E\^eii the briefest experience of geol(}gical observation will be sure 
to bring to a student's attentlnn some evidence of a former distri¬ 
bution of land and water different from that represented in our 
familiar modem maps. 

Such a variation of the reladunship between land and w ater mual 
be due fitJigr to a rise and fall of the aci, or to a fall and riae of the 
land* There is one wity in which the surface of the ocean cauid have 
been affected—the resenttion of large stores of the world's w^ater- 
supply in the glaciers and ice-sheets of w'hich we have juat been 
speaking, and the return of these immense quantities of water to the 
seas after the melting of the ice. Thk was certainlv one Cause of 
the oscillations referred to here. But otherwise there is no Imaginable 
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way in whith the u'atur of the sea can he increaxed or dlnimixhed 
m hnllt to any perceptible extent, and therefurc, in accordaRCe with 
an elementary hydrostatic principle, it must retain its level con¬ 
stantly, the main area of water being continuous over the whole 
globe. The olwerred variations of land and water distribution must 
therefore have been due principally to alternate upheavals and de- 
presisions of the land. T me, a substdcncjc of the ocean-bed would 
cause a recession of the sea Irom bnd that maintained a fixed distance 
froiu the earth a centre; this is, hmvever, only a special case of land- 
oscillation. As in the prei^dous case, we pass over the question of the 
caune of these oscillations, whicJi is a purely geological problem, 
outside our scope. ‘ ' 

Land-oscilbtiom supply an expbnatton of a fact that would 
otlierwHse lx- inex plica blithe existence of plants, and of animals 
unable to fly or to awim far, the existence even of Man himself, on 
islands nmv separated from the parent continents by wide expanses 
of ocean. Clearly, as the bnd rises, the shallows are one by one 
rescued from the ocean; and when, as is often the case, there is a 
line of shallow water between the island and the continent, this will 

gne place to a taiid-hnifge, to use the technical term, after a sufficient 

tL^ierpencc, 


In the accompanying map. Fig, 3, there is giren a reconstruction 
ot turope at its maximum elevation, shewing the latid-hridges 
uniting what are_ now blanda with the mainland; as well as those 
tvhich, by spanning the Mediterranean Sea, united the south coast 
o 'urope Wit the north coast of Africa, making communication 
between the two continents as easy a., modern communicatirm 
between Europe and Asia. 


-I'k vt*" ate the leading points to be noted in this map, 

1 he Mediterranean becomes a pair of inbnd lakes, due to the filUng 
up of the shallow channels bchvecn opposite headlands on its northern 
^d southern shores. The Atlantic ia many miles further out than 
It IS now, ^'ond the west coasts of Spain, France, and Irebnd, 
The Eng ish channel is dry bnd, Britain and Ireland being embedded 

northwards, het'ond and including 
keland. The greater pan of the North Sea is a pbin, over which 
inm the contmnatium of the Rhine and the other German rivers 
into the Atetic Ocean at a latitude north of that of Shetland’ 

the Forth, and the other rivers of eastern Britain. What are notv 
iBlanib of the Bntish archipelago appear as mountain-topx- what 
•« nnw bonom, i„|„d l,l„, •„„„ ^ ^ 

B„b„„ a„d |„h„d, Ihe W«t Brib,h Jd tlS 
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Ea£t Irish rivcr^^ and itself drained by an imposing river that flows 
Southward and westtvard, into which flow as tributaries the Severn^ 
the Suir, the Bhickwater; while the Somme and the SdnCt as well 



Kipff. j. Mwn Europe iJiowina Jand-bridjife®. 
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il is tiHt to be understood, however, that this map nLiresaoidly 
represents tlie appearance of tire Cuiitinent at any definite tnometit 
of geological time. It is rather a synthesis of all the many maps that 
would have to he dratsTi if we undcrtriok to represent the whole 
complex history of the successive relations of land and water—a 
task which, it is hardly nccessaiy to say, would be impossible. In 
other words, It is not to be supposed that the whole shelf of Europe 
nae vertically in a single mass, and then sank again, like the pillar 
of rock that rose from the crater of Mont Pel^e after the eruption, 
It is more than probable that there were tilts, so that at any moment 
of time emergence in one region was to some extent compensated 
for bj'^ submergence in another. But to determine the relative 
chronology' of emergence and submergence in different parts of the 
Continent is a task beyond our powers. 

It is most likely that the intergkciations were periods of 
gi^ter or less emergence. Especially was the genial phase which 
witnessed the first certain development of human industry, a time 
when we uiay presume an unbroken connexion betiveen our Continent 
iinJ Africa, But though elaborate maps have been curistnicted to 
represent the outline of Europe at tlifferenl phases of the Ice Age, 
it is open to question whether a sufficient knowledge of this complex 
subject lias been attained to justify’ their extreme definiteness'-. 

The evidence for land-oscillations In prt-gkcial times, as has 
already been hinted, lies in the nature of the fossils embedded in 
the roeb of successive periods. The oscillations of post-gkekl times 
are indicated by testimony of various kinds. 

The gain of the tea is shewn by the fact that docp-sca dredging 
often bnngs to the surface the shells of molluscs belonging to species 
that cannot live except in shallow waters, or even between the tide- 
marb. In such cases, as tliere is no reason to assume a horizontal 
displacement of the deposits, we must postulate a vertical dkpkee- 
ment, w'hieh has sunk the shells to a depth below that at which the 
mollusc could exist. Another indication of the encroacliment of the 
^a IS afforded by beds of submarine peat. Peat being a forest-grow'th 
(as explained nn a kter page), the presence of peat indicates the 
former existence of a forest on the site where it k found. As forests 
cannot grow under the sea. the place where submarine peat makes 
Its appearance m^t have been at nnc time dry land. Sometimes the 
submerged remains of human industry' indicate an encroachment of 
the sea on a region once occupied by man. A good example is at 


' For*ueh mnps ■« Gdkic'i wotts. jtlroidv cited Or fhr „ . - 

Hi wlutior,* of thew pnlblm,* yv, D. Wright, 
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Ha\Te^ whtrc the remains of a settlement of the late Lower Palaeo¬ 
lithic exists, coviired by the sea eitcept at low tide^* 

The gain of the lanJ is best she^vm by raised beaches, A raised 
be^sch is a shelf of shore-acoimulationt at a vertical height above 
aea-level unattainable by the highest mrsdem tides. The presence of 
a rai^d beach is a proof tliat the sea oace played nn the land at the 
level where it is found p and that ail the stretch hetiveen the rahsed 
beach and the actual beach has been gained from the sea by emergence. 
The diagram, Fig, 4, will make this clear. 

I'he post-glacial oscillations of the land, which arc of very' con¬ 
siderable archaeological importance, have been studied with especial 
care in Northern Europe—chiefly in Scandinavia, to a less thorough 
degree in the British Inlands. At the end of the period of domination 



Kig. 4. ilEustmtinj^ formotjan of s t^Ach. 
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of the great Northern ice-sheet the land was submerged to a con¬ 
siderable depth below its present leveU This was a natural result 
of the enormous weight of ice which it was constrained to bear; 
but the melting of the ice did not witness an immediate recovery 
from the submergence. On the oontraryji the sea at first gained on 
the land, presumably because the melting ice made such a vast 
addition to the free water in the ocean* When the ice ultimately 
retreated back to the Scandinavian valleys where it had first appeared, 
much of Denmark was under w-aterp as also w'ere Southern Sweden 
and Southern Norw'ay ^ The isthmus which now' connects Scandina>ia 
w 4 th Russia, closing the north end of the Baltic Sea, was likewise 

* G, fic Mortillct^ Stition uc ftaUH^uiilrinf dij Hdvrr (Scinr-tn- 

ftripune)^' 5cr+ iv+ vol. v. [1K94], p. jjo), G. Kamain, " Lh ftHtian 

pflJ^^olkhiquc $<Hia-TnarinE ditift li pliLgc du Hnvte {A.F.A.S. [1*^14]I p- I: 

aim C.FJK Iksflinrnifl p. lOJi. with A bihlrOipttipliy). 







Fig. f Hh Mnpa of ScndJiilinUViA ttt diffitirciiT phs^cj of lEnd-oac^illiirion. 
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cut through by open water; Sciindlnavia, along with the Kola 
Peninsula, foriTsed m island, with a sea to the south and east 
completely separating it from the truilnland. This sea Ls called the 
Yoldia Sea^ from the mollusc which is most characteristic of its 
deposits. The pericxi of greatest submergence of the land^ at the 
dme of this sea, may he termed the VoUm Minimum. 

Following tin the Yoldia Minimum, the land began once 
more to emerge. The record of this process has been read in the 
suecossive clays and gravels deposited along the shores of the Yoldia 
Sea at different stages of its retreat. Finally the land attained a 
maximum height considerably above its present level. \VliJit is now 
the Baltic Sea became completely closed at both ends, and was thus 
transformed into an inland sheet of fresh water. In the place of the 
Y oldia Sea there appeared the Ancylus La ke, likewise so-called from 
iLs chief mollusc. The time of greatest emergence in this oscillation 
may be called die Anrylus r\taximum. 

The movement cf the land was once more reversed; having 
iittidned its maximum elevation it began to sink again. In this 
osciilabon^ however, the minimum ^vas by no means so deeplv sunk 
as in the firsts H’he Baltic Sea became of much the Lsame configuration 
as at present, but rather larger in extent and mure salt; the name 
given to this stage of its historyr, once more derived from the name of 
its mollusc, is Littorina Sea. d’hc greatest depression of this phase 
of land-movement may be called the Litfnnna Mimtnum^ The 
Littnrina period is aLso known as the Tapes periods 

An intermediate stage between the Littorina Minimum and the 
present conditions b the My a period. With each of these later phases 
of land-oscillation is associated a stage of human culture, as wc shall 
see in die sequeL 

With very considerable probability we may correlate these Baltic 
land-movements with the much less extensive land-movements 
tt^Lified to by the British system of raised bcaclics. Of these there 
arc three of outstanding importance. The first, at about roo feet 
abuve sea-level, and ditrrefore nsunlly spoken of as the loo-fcet 
beach, nins along a great part of the coast of Scotland. This beach 
probably belongs to the V^ildia iMinimum, Another raised beach, 
at the level of 50 feet, probably marks a stage In the elevation of 
the land on its way from the Yoldia Minimum to the AncvJus 
Alaximum. 'I'he submarine furests of Norfolk and elsewhere may 
be reasonably regarded as British monuments of the liUter stage. 

Corresponding to the Fartorina Minimum is a third raised beach, 
at about 25 to 35 feet above the present sea-kvcl. 'Jlie oldest remains 
of human uccupation in Scotland and in Ireland have been found in 
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ftssodation with this 15-fect besich. Ii 1 m not, like the 50-fect beach, 
to be regarded as a stage in the elevation ironi the Yoldia Minitnum; 
we are forbidden to do so by the relation between its deposits and 
the forest''peat. Where peat is found in association with the lOO-fecl 
and with the beach it overlies them, shewing that it is a later 

formation; but the contrary is the case when, it b found along with 
the 25-feet beach. 

After die Littorina Miniimini the land again rose to its present 
elevation, passing through die Mya stage on the wav. 

River Eiranoit 

Some of the oldest remains of human industry known have been 
found in river-gravels; and it now hccomes necessary to say a few 
words about the fortnation of those deposits. 

Eveiy river is constantly carrying down material from the upper 
part of 'm bed, and transferring it seawards. The swifter the river, 
other things being equal, the greater wUl be its carrying power; it 
is the common experience that when a river ia in spate, owing' bo 
heavy rains or to melting mountain snows, it is turbid, although in 
ordinary' times it may 1^ quite dear; and frequendy the sea b stained, 
for some distance outside the river mouth, by the mud carried down 
by the stream- Tlius the river-bed is cuntinually being deepened, 
llic imposing canons of .Arizona are the most striking examples of 
ftuvifliile erosion to be seen in the worid,btit any mountain stream will 
iJIustrstc^ it tu ^me extent, 

'Hiere is, however, a limit below which the erosion cannot be 
carri^, depending upon the sLee and swiftness of the river, and its 
rcktion to ^ level of the sea. TIiU limit is knowm as the bofe-iepti. 
VV hen the over readies its base-level, it begins to deposit the detritus, 
c^ed down trom the upper reaches, on the bed of the lower stages 
of Its course; the accumuladon of silt graduaJIv creeping backwards 
from the mouth. If an oscillation of the land should produce a de- 
pres«on of the region conttiinlng the river-bed, the accumulation r>f 
detntus w-ili naturally he greatly increased, as a new base-level will 

be fo^ed 0.. fwt (nther things being equal) above the old 

base-level as the bnd hjas sutilc^ 

If on the other hand the land should rise, the base-level will be 
^mcspondingly lowered. '[Tie process uf erosion will begin again. 
The nver wll now cut a channel through the deposits which it has 
already rraJe. Since thwe is as a rule a greater body of water m the 
middk of the tocam, the erosion will proceed faster in the middle- 

U? T f accumulation to be 

left m the form of terraces along the sides of the river valley. These 
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tejTSces ni;iy be disturbed by later finoda, autJi as would resuh from 
the melting of a glader, but otherwise they will remain to mark a 
stage in the history of the river. 'I'lic river will continue to wear 
its way down to the base-level of its new position, and the process 
of re-deposition will thereafter begin afresh. iTie process may he 
repeated with later cksdllatfuns; or if tins does not take place." the 
accimiiilation of silt will continue till it reaches a stage at which 
further deposition would block the stream. A fresh channel will 
then be cut through the middle of the silt accumuljitcd, and this 
process will continue indefinitely, never coming to complete equi¬ 
librium. 

'File climate in Tertiary and early Quaternary^ times w'a.s on the 
whole nioistcr than it is at the preeent lime. The mountains were 
higher, not having been subjected to the full amount of attrition 
which they suffered in the Ice Age; and therefore the rivers fed hy 
the rains and the snuvt'S on the much greater catchment-areas which 
they presented, were larger and mure powerful than their modern 
representatives. Their wearing and carrying powers were alike 
greater. The rivers ui the regions with which we are concerned in 
this volume carried and deposited gmvel, detached from die rocky 
beds over which they or their tributaries llowcd. Tile attenuated 
modem rivers which How in the place of these mightv ancient 
torrents carry a burden little heavier than mud. In cunsequetice we 
find an accumulation of alluvium or ailt overlying the ancient gravels, 
especially on the lower terraces. Hilt is also washed down the sides 
of the valley by rain, an<j tliercfore the whole series of gravel terraces 
are usually covered from view-, and have to be revealed by excavation. 

Fhc river terraces of the Somme and of the 1 hames have proved 
of especial importance for the history of early man in Europe, and 
we shall have to pay attention to them on a later page. In the mean¬ 
while it will suffice to say that the uppermust gravels are naturally 
the earltcst to be deposited; and that the alluvium covering the 
graveb dates from the N'eulithic period onward, The implements 
embedded in the deposits accord with this dating; but it is not amiss 
to remark, even at this early stage of our study, that there are three 
ways in w'hich implements may become associated with river 
gravels, (i) They may be the relics of communities established on 
the river banks, living actually upon the ancient gravels. In such 
cases the implements will lie in a stratum upon the surface of the 
graveb. and the edges of the flak» and the ridges between flaked 
surfaces will be sharp, not having been subjected to water-rolling, 
(a) 1 hey may have been carried down by as part of the gravels 
containing them, from the site of the settlement of their owners. 
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Iti Atich cases they will be found scattered inrcgukrly through the 
gravels, and the edges and ridges mil shew signs of attrition or 
water-rolling* (j) They may have been simijarly carried by fluods, 
but from mesre ancient gnivebt not directly from the Amt-workers' 
settlemeni. In such cases the attrition wilJ be further advanced, and 
the implemcntfi will belong to types of more ancient fades dmi those 
which properly belong to the terrace in which they arc found. It ia 
however not alw=ays easy to distinguish between innalr imptemt^Fits 
and derived rmplrmtHti, as depnsite uF clftSft (2) and class (3) are 
respectively called* 


The FuTmatiort of Cf/t'ci 


Some of the most important remains that w^e are to study in the 
present volume have been found in caves. These are the earliest 
abodes of humanity vihich we are able to examine; it may be welit 
therefore, to stay a word or two about their formation. Caves are 
cxca^'ated by the action of water ^ in focks+ such as limestone ^ Uic 
constituents of which are easily soluble. This water action is both 
chemical and mechanical—chemioiI, in dissolving tlic materials, and 
mechanical in eroding tlie rock-$urface and in carrying aw^ay the 
matter dissolved nr dislodged. Tile w^ater may have been rain-T.vatcr, 
percolating through tile rock; a river* or the underffow of a glacier* 
finding a channel for itself in a rock-Assure; or the hammering waves 
of the 3 ea. 

Caves arc of es^ery piJwsible variety of ske, and have an infinite 
variety of plan. "J'he latter depends on the constitution of the rock, 
on the presence or absence of planes of stratification, cleavage, or 
faulting—all of which offer vulnerable points of attack for the water 
—and on the exact nature and force of the excavating agent. Some 
caves arc mere corridors. Ktraight or torttions; others arc bbyrintlune 
groups of chambers, sumetimes of immense extent* united often bv 
scarcely passable creep-passages. They may be in any number of 
levels—^it IS sometimes next to impossible to draw an intelligible 
plan of a cave, owing to the maze of lines produced by the vertical 
Buperposition of irregular chambci^-^ and the passages may run at 
an5- slope from horizuntfllity' to verticalit> , thus often adding greatly 
to tfie dangers of explorflticjn. 

Lei US imagine ouraelvea excavating the floor of a cave where 
early man has establbihed himself. There will as a ndc be found 
to be a bed of stratified accumulation cravering the rock-surface^ each 
layer corresponding to a stage in the history uf the Naturally, 
any given cave may have had petuliarities in hs hislorv, prciduciog 
a corresponding modification in the deposits; hut the average cave 
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will he found to yttld ntutcrial arranged in some such f^hion as the 
following. Over the rock-surface there may he a bed af siU, washed 
iot perhaps4 by the IVrdarv' water-course which e^tcavatcd the t:aveH 
ThU? silt will nut be likely to contain anything nuteivurthy fur our 
purpose — certainly no relic of mm, though it may have a bone ur 
two of some 1 ertiary' Tnammal which will give us a welcome indica- 
ti(>n of time. Above the silt there Tuay be a small bed of loam, washed 
into the cave from the surface of the earth above, by water dripping 
through cracks in the roof. Then there will come an accumulation 
of fioil, mingled with bones—tlic bones of savage carnivora which 
found a home in the cave. Among them n-ill he the hones of smaller 
animals dragged in and devoured by the beara and hyaenas, the 
marks f>f w hose teeth will be clearly vieible on the remains uf their 
victims. On the wall of the cave may annicdmcs be noted the traces 
nf the scratching of the claws of the cave bear. Next ive Ijegin to 
find Man disputing with the heasLn for the possession of a shelter 
so desirable. His resourcefulness is pitted against their strength; 
mind conquers matter, and Man prevails. In the upper strata will 
be found his tools, his hearths, and his kitchen refuse, amjd the 
piles of w'hich disagreeable material he lives with as complete un¬ 
concern as does the mudem savage. With Suck w-e msy light upon 
a ukull or a skeletonp which tvill add something to our gradually 
growing knowledge of the physical constipition of tlie PalacolidiJC 
people—the skeleton^ perhaps + of someone buried by his surviving 
friends in the floor of his caveHivvelling\ or else uf some unfottunatc 
who had been crushed in his sleep by a mass of rock falling from the 
roof, 'rhe beds of human accumulation may themselves be laid in 
a number nf different strata, between wltich may be interpolated 
layers of tnam, animal refuse, silt, stalagmite, or other sterile material 
material containing no objects of antiquity), Tlicsc successive 
Strata will illustrate, by the number and variety of the implements 
which they contain, the gradual evolution of dvilisadon. Above the 
archaeological beds there mav be an accumulation of material w'hich 
has collected after the abandonment cjf the cave as a place of habita¬ 
tion—more loam* perhaps^ and absivc all a layer of stalagmite» sealing 
up the whole accumulation. Stalagmite is the floor-iccumulation 
cojreaponding to, and identical in composition with, the pendant 
festoons of stalactite hanging from the cave mof. Both are deposits 
of carbonate of lime, held in solution by water trickling through 
the cave roof, and gradually deposited as the w^ater falls drop by^ 
drop* ^rhe grow'th of stalactite and stalagmite is ns a rule ^nery 
alow—in Kent’s Hole near Torquay a visitor’s graffito, dated i68K^ 
is now covered with a layer of stalagmite not thicker than a thin 
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sheet of paper~and nothing testifies mart; eloquently ta the great 
antiquit)^ of the underlying remains than a tliick bed of this material 
spread over them. But where the climate is damp» and the water 
finds free access tu the eavc, the accumulation of stalagmite proceeds 
much more rapidly. I'huSj in the moist county of Galway> die 
artificial underground chambers that abound in the prehistoric forts 
and other dwellings w^hich are there common are thickly covered 
with stalagmite on their ^^-alls and floorsp although they cannot be of 
very remote antiquity» 

Attempts have been made to estimate the antiquity^ of buried 
remains by the thickness of the stabgmite covering thenip but the 
results of such calcubtifihs arc untrustworthy. We cannot assume 
a uniform rate of dissolution and precipitation, or of percolation; 
and small errors of measurement multiply into thousands of years, 
when we start from a thin sheet such as the Kent's Hole example 
just quoted. Moreover we are not entided to suppose that the dimatc 
haft been equally damp at all stages of the history of the growth of 
the stalagmite. Least of ah can we lely upon estimates of the antiquity 
of staUgmitc-covcted retnains in one cave, on the basis of calcula- 
rions of the rate of the accumulaibn in another. 

In the following pages we shall have frequent occasion to set 
forth the details of die stratification of actual ex:amplcs of cavc- 
deposits and other archaeological accumulations. In drawing up 
such tables a uniform ay stem wdl be adopted. The strala will be 
lettered in order, A denoting the lewdest layer, which is almost in¬ 
variably the oldest^; the remaining strata being lettered 
and eo on. Their descriptions will be set forth on the printed page 
in the same order as they themselves occur on the site., the lowest 
being at the bottom* Thus the ideal cave accumulation^ described 
in the foregoing pages, would be represented in the following fomi^ 

Stalagmite. 

Loam. 

E. Stratified beds of archaeological deposit (each airatum 
ennmeraied separaieiy). 

D. Beds of deposit with hones of animals^ 

C. Ltiariu 
B. River-graveS. 

>1* Hock of cave fioor. 


^ In H teW there !ibb taken pjsce a rt-fejrtrnifH cr ns the French 
chU it, rtmimkwtfni: % disturbontn fwf ihe Mil, dye either ro hurniin or ro naturnl 
igncic«H which hos ypset the oTiyiiTtBl stmtifiaiikin. 
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Peat 

Peat is a formation of considerable arcbaetjlogical importance. 
We have already seen, in the precedijig chapter^ that the remains 
found in the successive lay ere of the Danish peat-mosses proved of 
great ger\^ce in the investigations that resaltcd in the e^niblishment 
□f the principle of the Three Ages/* 'Fhe tannin and the gallic 
acid which enter into the composition of peat give it a powerful 
antiseptic prop>ertyt owng to which antiquities of wood and of other 
perishable materials are often presented intact, when they have had 
the good fortune to become embedded in a deposit uf this materiaL 
The formation of peat is due to the fall and decay of ftircst trees in 
marshy soil. Mosses gnnv on the fallen trunks, and in time these 
also decay and partially decompose with the trunks on which they 
found a lodgment, Fhe peat is the residuum remaining from this 
decomposition, \^•e have already called attention» in the preceding 
chapter, to the necessity of identifying the species of tree assodated 
with antiquities buried in peat; many chronological problems depend 
on such observatinns for their solution. 

C- Geagtiosy 

Geognosy is that branch of geology which treats of the several 
elements of vvlijch the earth is composed. We are here concerned 
only with such of those elements as aifurded material for the handi¬ 
works of early Man; and for the present need notice only such of 
these as were used during the Stone Age. Of the neiteriaJs used by 
Man during that phase of civilisation, by tar the most important k 
Flint* 

Flint 

Flint is a lustrous, translucent substance, conskling almost en¬ 
tirely of silica^ found embedded in chalk clifla. Its natural etdour (as 
contrasted with its patina^ of which w'c shall speak presently) ranges 
from almost perfect black tu a light brown or whitish grey* It seciris 
to have been formed, in the first instance, by orgamc agency -the 
silica having been abstracted by living ut^anisms from the w^aters 
of the sea under which the chalk beds were kiJd dowm^ and then rc- 
deposited in the form of nodules p These nodules range in siie from 
minute particles up to lumps a yard or more in diameter, and they 
are of every possible variety of shapes or^ rather, of shapelessness. 
They lie in thechnlk bed in kyers, which, though they often corre- 
spond to the bedding-planes of the chalk, are not infrequently tilled 
at an angle to them, shewing that tlieir formation did not take place 
conctiirently vvith the deposition of tlie chalk. While we may sav 
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gcnetally that the ailica of which the nodules consist was derived 
from diatoms, sponges, and other lowly forms of lifcj dissolved and 
Very gradually re-formed in fissures in the chalk bed, it should be 
noticed that the details of the geological liistory of flint present 
some diffiLult problems, for a discussion of which we must refer the 
reader to a text-book of Geology, as it would here be out of place* 
Flint is veiy hard—hardier tha.n —and it possesses iit a 

higher degree than any other stone the property' that when stmcli 
with El sharp blotv it breaks with a conch ui dal frnctiire^ whose atirface 
k of glusH-likc smoothness. When the points upon which to strike 
are seleetcil with judgment, and the hh\ws delivered %vith skilb ii 
ahaqi cutting edge is producedt between two adjacent planes of 
fracture. In consequence, flint became the chief material for the 
matiufacture of cutting tcxils before the discovery of methods of 
metal-working. It is an ahnost invariable rule that wbeit flint is to 
be had at alb either in local depotsits or brought in hy importation 
from some accessible region^ it is the chief material fur stone tools^ 
A remarkable exception to this rule is the station of Vignette 
^Seinc-et-Marne), where a number of tools of sandstone, of unusual 
form^ were found, and scarcely any w^orked flint, although flint is 
abundant in the neighbourhood. The shapes of the tools were 
evidently dictaled by the difficulty of working the sandstone^ 

I leal, light, damp, or carbonic acid, acting on the surface of a 
flint, burn out its natural colouring matter to a greater or less extent, 
leaving the surface pitted with microscopic hollows. If the flint 
should continue to lie exposed to the air, it will assume a porcelain¬ 
like white skin, to which the name cachalong has been given. But if 
it abauld be buried, it will derive a new colour from the soil with 
which it happens to be in contact—reddish-yellow^ from the oxide 
of iron, black from manganese^ and $o on. ^'he resulting tint of the 
stone will thus vary considerably^ depending as it docs on the chemical 
nature of the surrounding soil. This new colour, called the patina, 
will sometimes penetrate beneath the surface of the stone to a depth 
of as much as an eighth of an inch^. 

The tncfe collector puls an absurd value upon highly patinated 
specimens, merely because they have a pleasing appearance—just as 
the same pereon gives ridiculously inflated sums uf uioncy^, thus 

I L. L'jifiitiiii, “Lb fltBtion dc Lb ViflUBtt*^(ftvn. J'iKQ7],p. where 
TUuBtnLtionb pf iht toeSa will be fpumdi. Sec bIpio Hmilc CoUIuj Rcs,Tiier, Bnii Foiiju, 
"^La Btfltioii de Lsi icr. iV- voL vrn. [1S97L P- j ^ 

■ See A. Mutot/' !^ur iVirijjjine de U patinc den voL V, 

P- 37 ^^); A\Un StUTg^, Puitinii of Flint ^mplethEOti {Piticeiditagt PrAdt- 
tiwur qf Eml voL i. p. j6a), See als^i a discus^iDn on panna 

b>^ ProF. SfjVlai, v«aL SUtl, p. 3SJ. 
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encourBgrng the native toirib-robbef in centres of ancient dvilisadon, 
for glass which has dccompasetl and has in consequence assumed 
pretty iridescent colours. But patina is sometimes of scientific value 
to the archaeologist. It may be a useful test of the genuineness of 
a doubtful specimen; or it may help to expose a case of the fraud 
of salting'*—^for if flints from ebewhere 1^ introciuced ifita a aite 
under exaaimation^ for the Siike of mischief, or of filtiiy lucre, the 
patina of the interloper may betray the trjek by the cuntrast bctwc^fi 
itself and that of the genuine local products. It is ako the chiefs if 
not the only certain indiaiLion of a re-vvorkeci flint. If a flint tool 
have lain long enough in a soil to acquire a patina j and then if it 
should happen to have been picked up by a slone-agc man of a 



Ktg. 6 . Flint Efiipknient shewiiiE duubic patinaticin. 


(I'he cali^Lm>L4!9 lUtfno? of ibt origineil nndulp h u^rtarnted by thtf dotted 
anatt at the butt of the implemetit r Tbe dotted outline, c. rrprcsmls the prohAblc- 
sbupo of The unplerrmnt belorc retouching^. ITie dark tluked surfaces, lettered 
denote (bt ori|;uial working; ihii has h«n sEaioed bruvin by contact with the drift 
fiT^ivel where th£. Hint lay CEtib^dcrd. Hie liifhtcr-iihadcj ftakthij marked D ja, later; 
and the ejticnt to yfhicb h beett cokpur^ Ia shnwn at the tip^ w'hem there ii u 
recent fracnirej E. Th« shaded part, shen^ the natLirai colour of the (ilnr; the 
unshaded, part F indicated the depth of the secondary patinaUDn,) From W. G. 
Smith, Mrin^ iAc! Prinuival 


Liter generation and re-trimined to serve his purposes j and then once 
more become lost and buried-—the chances are that the aoil in which 
It will find Its second reating-placc will nut be quite identical in 
composition with that in which h lay buried at the first. Tlie second 
set of chips will therefore be patinated with a dtffcrent colour from 
the first act . Fig. 6 represents a good example of thisj from Kempstoii, 
Bedfordshire^ now' in tlie British Museum. 
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Chert 

Chert is a siUcedUi coacretJon gimilar to flint, but coanser, and 
less homogenetms in texture; It contdna a certain propirtion of 
calcareous impurities in its comptisition. It is as a rub nf a brewn 
or greyish-bbek colour. As flint b found in cretaceous limestone 
(chalk), so chert appears principallyt though not exclusively^ in 
carbonifernua limestone. Chert is often used m a substitute for flintj 
when the latter material is not to be obtained; but it is not possible 
in this stone to attain the highest exeellencc of implements in true 
flint* 

Obsidian 

Obsidian is also a silicate, but is produced in a different way. It 
is a natural glass^ resulting from the quick cooling of the lava-flow 
of a volcano- Obsidian therefore cannot be found except in the 
neighbourhtMxl of volcanoes, active or extinct; and implements inade 
of this material discovered elsewhere must necessarily have been 
artilicijilly introduced. In such w'anderings of stones, having a 
Umited range of natural distribution, we may often read the frag- 
mcnlar>' record of the wanderings of peoples* or at least of tlicir 
commercbl relations and of the routes of their trading caravans. 

Obsidian Implements resemble those of flint, from w^hich they 
can be distinguished by tlie bcautifiiJ glossy (usually black) surface 
of the material, [t does not alter its colour by patinadon; in appear¬ 
ance it resembles a fractured surface of the black glass of a svine- 
bottle. 

Jade 

Jade 19 a general term popularly applied to two distinct classea 
of mineral, properly called jadehe and nephrite reapcctively. These 
stones are capable of taking a high polish, and they were evidently 
much prized in Neolithic times; tliey supply the maiterLiil for highly 
tinished polished stone axe-heada, which were most probably used 
for ceremonial purposes^ Tt is possible, moreover, that these stones 
were valued on account of supp^iged curative virtues with which 
they were credited; survivals of such heliei^ are still to be met with, 
espedallv in China. Nephrite, which Is chemically a calcium- 
magnesium silicate- is coloured with various tints of green, ntriging 
from yellow to grey* Jadeite is an aiuiTuaium-sodium silicate, con¬ 
taining chromium, the eflFect of which is to diversify its pale colour 
with bright green patches- Chloromelanitc and FibroHte are'varieties 
of Jadeite^ which were also used lor ornamental axe-heads and other 
objects during the Neolithic period. 

It was for long supposed that thi^ stones were not native to 
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Eurnpe, and that their presence in the form of artifidally-worked 
objects was (like the obsidian just mentioned) an indication of a 
far-extended trade during the Neolithic period. China is the chief 
modern source of supply, and it was even suggested that the Neolithic 
Europeans drew their jades from that distant country. However the 
discover}' of native nephnte in Silesia and of jadcite in the Alps has 
rendered these inferences untenable, or at least unjustldable. 

Ot/ier Stomps 

Other stones have been used by stone-age man for the manu¬ 
facture of implements* Basah, syenite, granite, porphyry, horn¬ 
blende, sandstonCf and other varieties are all worked on occasion 
into implements, when flint is unobtainable. In fact, is-e may say 
generally, that any hard stone that presented itself to the artificer 
was pressed into hia sendee. 

Ambrr 

Amber is a material of great importance for the hisEor\^ of 
Eurcj^iean civilisation. It i$ a fossil resin, found chielly in Lower 
Oligocene strata, but traceable also in Eocene as well as in bter 
layers. Amber is principaQy collected on the southern coast of the 
Baltic Sea, especially the coasts of Eastern Prussia in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Konigsberg. It is also found on the east coast of England, 
principally at Cromer, washed up from submarine forest deposits 
in the North Sea; and in greater or less quantities in HolJandp 
Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Germany, SAvitzcrIand, Italy, and Sicily^ 
These different ambers differ to a certain extent from one another 
in chemical constitution, and it is not certain that pny of the sources 
of supply other than die Baltic was tvorked tn ancient times. 

For two reasons amber was much prized in antiquity. Its beaut}' 
was one of tlie$e, but probably the leas important* Its remarkable 
magnelo-electric properties were obseriTd from an early date, and 
this uncarmy and inexplicable character invested it with a super¬ 
natural halo. It was therefore a material much in request for making 
amulets. A considerable importance has been attached to the 
amber-trade between the Mediterranean and the north as the route 
whereby the civilisations of southern Europe influenced the bar¬ 
barous tribes of the interior csf the Continent. 

Jet possesses the same properties aa amber, though to a less 
marked degree. It is not so attraedve aesthetically as amber, but was 
nevertheless much used for beads and other ornaments during the 
Neolithic and Bronze Ages. Jet is a fussilised coniferous wood, 
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which has most probably been wasbed to sea by a riirer; after it had 
become impregnated with the salt w'ater it sank, and became em¬ 
bedded in a deposit of fine mud w'hich uldmately became comp resided 
and hardened into a kind of shale. Yorfcahire, especially W’hitbvi 
is an important source of this material, hut it is also found in Spain, 
and elsewhere. 

D. Geography 

Before proceeding to the nest division of our subject, we must 
note in a few words a point of considerable importance. 

It is impossihle tii study the Archaeology of Europe as an un¬ 
divided whole. The area b so great, that there are inevitably local 
peculiarities w'hich break the uniformity of development; tliese 
depend on a complicatjon of local conditions. It therefore becomes 
necessary to divide the area of the Continent into regions, in order 
that these may be separately studied. On the other hand, we cannot 
with profit study the .Archaeology’ nf one region alone. ’’ITic civilisa¬ 
tions of different regions have influenced each other to such an extent, 
tlial the antiquities of one region are almost unintelligible, until 
they arc set in the light of anotlier. We must not echo the words 
of a Belgian geologist, who said, in combating some conclusions 
reached by his French brethren, houj n'oraw pas d nt>uf occupcr Je 
a qsii se passe dans hs pays rmiitts. Quite the contrary'; indeed, we 
must consider not only les pays vointts, but those which are many 
hundreds of miles away. The enthusiasm which has been shewn 
during the past century for the study in Ireland of the native anti¬ 
quities has not borne fruit of a proportionate setendfle value, from 
a neglect of this principle. 

But how are w'e to divide the Continent? Obviously the modem 
territorial divisions w'ill not serve our purpose—they would, indeed, 
be almost worse than useless. In the firet place, as the disastrous 
'H'ar through which ut liave recently passed is enough to shew, 
they are not peirronent. In the second place, they cut across all 
nat^dl ^haeoluglcai boundaries. I’he only admls^ibk scheme of 
division k one depending on natural barriers—seas, rivers, mountains, 
and isothermal lines, all of which influenced to a greater or less 
extent the movements of peoples. 

Accordingly, for the purpoaes of this l»ok, we divide the Continent 
unto four sottes, each subdivided into r^Pns. Three of the zones 
are latitudinal; the fourth—the greater part of Russia—is longi- 
tudmal. It would he natural for a person looking at a modem map 
to ask why Russia should he included at all. It seems rather to be 
an eastward extension of the mass of the continent of .Asia, and to 
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be more properly incliided 10 a atttdy of the archaeology of that 
division of the globe. This would, however, be an error. At the 
beginnings of the colonisation of Europe, Russia was much more 
dehnitely European, and was cut off by a barrier from Asia, The 
three lakes, the Caspian Sea, the Sea of Aral, and Lake Balkaah, are 
the comparatively insigniEcant relics of a once vast inland which 
certainly extended as far north as Kazan, and not improbably com¬ 
municated with the North Sea, lliis barrier, coupled with tlic ice 
of the North European glacial system,'shut off access to Russia from 
Asia except tlirough the passes of the Caucasus, while on the Europcoji 
Side the communication was free and open. 


The Archaea/ogieal Regions of Europe 

The following is a list of the zones into which we divide the 
Continent, with their subordinate regions; 

L Meditemmean Zone^ All south of lat, 4)6° N. 

CrtliiS and ilie Acjjeaii 

3. Tlie Balkan Penmsula. 
j, Italy nnd Sicily* 

4. The Islands between Italy and Spain, including Malta. 

5* Sciuthem France and Liguria. 

6* Tilt Iberian Penmsula, 

n. Ccntrul Znne. From lat. 46'' K* to hit. 55"^ excluding Britain. 

7, From long. 6^ W* to long, fi* E. West of the Rhine—Fiance, 
Belgium, Holland* 

8* From long. 6° E. to long. 15^ E, Hast! of the Rhine, northern 
half—the plain of Germany. 

9. From long. 6"" E. to long 15“ E. East of the Rhine, southern 
half—the Alpine regton. 

iq* From long. 15^^ E. to long. 30^ E.—^.Auatria and Eastern Russia, 
nr. Northern Zone. 
iir South Bruain. 
iZs North Britain. 

13* Ireland. 

14. Denmark. 

15, Scandinavip. 

ih* Iceland. 

IV, Emtern Zo/w, 

17- Russia north of lat. 55* N. 

18. RiJSSiiii south of lat. 55* 

These regions are by no means of equal archaeological importance , 
and some of them, so far as the present volume is concerned, will 
not need to be mentioned again. I’he following details will give the 
reader a bird’s-eye view of the extent of the Palaeolithic and the 
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Mijsolithic periods and rhcir n^majrus in Europe, so far as b at 
prcsc^nt kjiown. For his convenience in reading these panjculars 
wc may anticipate the subject-matter of later cliapters so far as to 
note that the Palaeolithic age is divided into three terms^ called 
respectively the Lovs'er, Middle, and Upper PaMeolithic; and thai 
the first and ihird of these are further divided into stages; those 
of the I^wcr Palaeolithic are the Pre-Chellean, Chellean, and 
Acheulea^n; those of the Upper PalaetiUthic are the Aungttactan, 
Bolutrean and Magdalenian. 

K Cr^te mid the Aegean, No Palaeolithic remains are knowTi* 
They probably esist, butp i>erhaps owing to preoccupations induced 
bv the pammount iniporliince and Interest of the later phase* of 
civilisation in tlrb region, they have not been successfully looked for, 

2. Tfc Balkan Pentmuk, No Palaeolithic remaing known. The 
same remark applies to this regiun as to the last, so far as Greece 
is concerned. 'Phe rest nf the Balkan region h archaeologically 
almost an untilled field, except in a few centres^ 

3. lialy and Sirity. Pabeolithic remains of al! stages esccept 
Snliitrean and Magdalenian are found in Italy. In Sicily Palaeolithic 
remain^ are scanty and doubtful. Some rude chips which have been 
figured* can Ivardlv be made to bear the strain of far-re-4cbing de¬ 
ductions. 

4. Th Mmds bf tween Ilafy and Spain, Palaeolithic unknown or 
JoubtfuL 

5. Southern France and Liguria. Auvergne, having been for the 
greater part covered with quaternajj^ glaciers, is poor in Palaeolithic 
remains. The region isp hmvever^ on tlic \%holc of great importance; 
It borders on the famous site^ of Dordogne, and it also mchides the 
caves of Mentone. 

6. The Iberian Peninsula. Spain is rapidly becoming one of the 
most impurlant countries in the world for the student of Palaeolithic 
remains- Discoveries of the first rank have in recent years been made 
there in rapid succession^ All stages of the PaJacoIitiiic period are 
well represented. 

7* A"hr^Afi7j France, Belgium^ md Holiatid, This region shares 
with Spain the fnjut rank among countries important for Palaetilithic 
remains. All stages are well represented. 

Narthern Germany, Remains of PabenUthic Man are not 
common in Northern Germany 1 doubtless owung to the obstacles 
which the gtaciadon of this region put in the way of colonisation. 

9. The Alpine Begion. The l-ower Palaeolithic is completely 
absent in Switzerland, but Magdalenian settlements are not uu- 

^ UJnihr, Vllt, [11^7], I 3 ir 
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common, and some of them are of grt-al importance. and 

Middle Palaeolithic sites an; likewise rare in Bavaria and Wiirttem- 
berg, though the latter province has yielded important Upper 
Palaeolithic remains. 

10. Atiftna Easiem Jiiisfi/t. The Loss of Austria has yielded 
much of great importance, especially for the earlier stages of the 
Upper Palaeolithic. Croatia, which just fijtla south of the limit of 
this region, but which must he reckoned to it, is of great importance 
because U contains the site of Krapina; as is Muravia, on account of 
the deposits at Pfedmoat. Hungary is on the whole pwr in Palaco^ 
lithic remains, and tlte entire region has but little belonging to the 
Lower Palaeolithic. 

11. .SowlA Jfntar/r The Palaeolithic period well repnoficnted 
(except the Solutrean stage), especially in the southern counties, 
which were outside the domination of the ice. 

13. Nortfi Bn'fcun. Uninhabitable until Mesolithic times. No 
Palaeolithic remains anywhere. 

rj, /refund. Ditto, 

14. Denmark. Ditto. 

15. Seant/fnavia. Ditto. 

1(1. /ee/ain/. Unknown till the ninth century A.O.; no traces of 
earlier occupations. 

17, jVorifierH Bussia, No trace of Palaeolithic -Man. 

18, Sout/tetii /iustia. No Lower Palaeolithic remains anywhere. 
Ukrania has yielded flint implements, as well aa the governments 
of Podolia, Poltava, and ’VVironetz. 

This apparent inequaliQ; of distribution is due to ttvo causes. 
First, an actual inequality, caused by die covering of so much of 
the continent with ice during the Pleistocene period; and secondly, 
an inequality of study. Certain regions have been explored much 
more carefully than others; and the discoveries of the future may 
bring into prominence regions which are as yet insignificant. 

In the chapters devoted to the different staps of the Palaeolithic 
Age, the outlines here sketched will be filled in W'itli greater detail. 


CHAPTER III 


paLj\eontological prolegomena 


Orf^H and JSlatiire ftf Life 

We now pass frora. the history of the eartli itself, and of what we 
may describe as its preparation as a stage for the enactment of the 
human drania, to a consideration of the living creatures with ivhich 
it is peopled. The present chapter is concerned with Palaecmtalogv, 
the science whicli relates to the living “ beings ” that were in cxistenM 
of “ old/’ 

\\e all know what “Life" is—or, to speak more accurately, w'e 
all know by observation and experience something of its manifesta¬ 
tions. It is a property shared by the most highly developed aniinal 
Md by the most rudimentary vegetable. But no one has ever found 
it possible to formulate a satisfactory dcludtion of "Life"; we cannot 
express its nature in words, except by contrast with death, or with 
the absence of life. We can say that Mount Everest i& momtaate, 
a microbe unifnatc' we can say tliat the man passing our window is 
fl/ice, and that Queen i\nne is dead. But we cannot tell what is the 
nature of the essential character on which these contrasta depend. 

We have that Science has no answer to the question of the 
ultimate nrigin of the matter of which the earth and its related 
bodies are formed, 'J'he ultimate origin of Life is equally hevond 
the ken of Science, We knaw that the man whom ivc have just seen 
derived his life from his parents, they in their turn fratn theirs, and 
so back through millions and millions of years till we reach, the 
delicate protoplasmal speck of animate jelly that theoretically heads 
the genealogy of every living creature. But how was that quickened ? 
Such a question leaves us knocking at the mystic door of the Sanctitm 
Sanctorum^ 


It has often been suggested that a meteor may have brought Life 
to the earth. This theory k in the first place extremely Loiprpbable 
for if such an event happened once in the hlstorv of the world there 
IS no apparent reason why it should not still continue to happen- 
and the incandescent condition of a meteor rushing through the 
atmosphere IS not favourable to the said meteor's suitability as a 
vehicle of life, even if the life which it carried could have survnved 
Its previous flight through the cold of space. In the second place 
the theory’ -IS obviously a mere evasion of the real difficulty, like the 
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cdllisinn theor}' of the origin of th^ miittf!r nf the Solar S^’stem. For 
from what secret resen^oir did the supposed metciiric ridtor derive 
the life ^vhieh it brought to our eartlir Where are we to look for a 
world in which the balance of natuml conditions is so exactiy identical 
with that in our earth, that living matter can be transferred suddenly 
from the one tn the other^ and yet can flourish in its new' sur¬ 
roundings? And even if there were such a world, how did die life of 
that world come into being? 

Passing over these insoluble problems of origin + we must content 
ourselves by saying that at soine comparatively early stage in the 
history^ of the earth. Life made its appearance. 

Evolution tit iht' Anunu/ Kir^dom 

A number of causes, such as the necessity of adaptation to varying 
cunililuifiSi led to the creatures^ possessing this nivsterioiis property 
of Life, developing forms which we can divide into classes, orders» 
families, genera, and species; tlicse forms, in outivard appearance and 
anatomical structure, undenvent profound modifications as lime went 
on. *rhe history' of such devclopmetits is recorded for us in tlie 
fossil remain:$ of pbnt^ and animals embedded in the rocks—a record 
necessarily imperfect, as it is only in the most favourable circum^ 
stances that such remains could be preserved at alL But w^e are not 
called upon here to trace out the early evolution of forms of life at 
the different phases of geological history'. Only in so far as the 
remains of animals are in one way or another associated vrith thejse of 
Alen are they of impKirtance to us in our present study, 

Itnpfjrtmtc^ of Paiaeotttology M tht^ Archa^Iaght 

Such remains are of importance for two reasons. In the first 
placej the flesh of anin^aL formed the chief sustenance of the ancient 
hunting communities in which the history of the human race begins 
The life of Man w^as a constant stniggle to obtain animal foodp 
xAnimab therefore occupied much of his thoughts; he was con¬ 
tinually engaged in devising ways and means of finding, hunting, 
and killing themi many of his earliest experiments in magic and 
religion were devices framed to stock hb larder wdth flesh by what 
w'e should describe m supernatural means. No picture of hb life 
can therefore be complete which does not take account of his relation 
to the animal %vor]d around him. In the second place* the remains 
of animals found in association widi early Man afford a much 
needed chronometer. During the gbciaJ period, when Man first 
became cfsnspicuous among the inhabitants of Europe, tliero was a 
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witk range of climatic oscillation^ In the height of the gLid:il phases 
a large part of the Continent was covereti sheets of ice; in the 
intervening genial phases the mean temperature as high as, or 
even higher than, it is in modern times These differences of climate 
necessarily caused differences in the animal life. In ,the glacial 
phased, the lands affected cannot have supported any creatures not 
adaptable to arctic or sub-arctic cunditiotis; and these, in their 
turn, could not have thriven wdl in the interglaciationSt except in 
the colder regions of the north. During the genial phases, an die other 
hand, the Continent would be uiliabitcd by animals acenstonaed to 
warmer climates,which would probably retreat during the glaciationsp 
Some of the mtjre delicate and less adaptable animals were killed 
outright during early stages of these tr>dfig variations of climate: 
others did not fuid a domicile in Europe at all until tlic Plctst<icene 
epoch was well advanced. It m thus easy to see how these facts can 
be applied tn the chronology nf human remains, if tile bones uf 
associated animab belong to Arctic types+ then the deposit is to be 
assigned to a glacial period; if they belong tn animals adapted to 
steppe or to temperate conditions, they likewise tell of the nature of 
the climate at the lime of the deposit. If the deposit should contain 
the bones of animals kno^vu tn have disappeared early, it must be 
assigned to an equally early date; contrariwise, if the animals repre¬ 
sented arrived late, it must be dated according I v. 

Thus n check h put at our dlspusal, whereby we can control 
chronological deduedons based on other considerations. It is 
possible to elaasify the flints uf the Palaeoiithlc age into groups of 
types, each cliaracteristic of the successive stages into which the 
period is divided. But deposits cannot be cbited with certainty, over 
all Europeg on the basis of the evolution of flint implements alone: 
if Ave attempt to do so, we ineAitably make mistakes, vvhich a study 
of the asgociated animiil remains helps us to correct. Thus^ the 
important station at Taubach near Weimar^ to be more fully described 
In a later chapter, tvould be dated to the Middle Palaeolithic had “^ve 
nothing but its flints; the animal bones shew that it must belong to 
tlie Lower Palaeolithic. A cave called by name of Saint Wolfgang, 
near Mdmsheim in Franconia, contained flints which might have 
been called I.nwer Palaeolithic, but the entirely modem fauna 
compels us to date the depifisits in this case to Neolithic or even to 
later times h 

Our dut)' in this chapter is therefore to enumerate the various 
type-anini^ which thus help us to a fuller comprehensiuo of die 
archaeologioil remains: and then to shew huw they may be divided 

^ M, Schlosier, ■' LTebtr Hdhlett bci Mdmjhi-jm" {Carr. No. i). 
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into gronpg from i^^hich chronological deductSorta con be dniAvn. For 
this purpose the mammalia are by far the most importarit, aldiough 
the lower orders of the animal kingdom, and vegetables^, cannot 
wholly be neglected^ as these have their contributions to make to the 
problems involved. For the present, however, w^e confine our atten¬ 
tion to the mammalian 


The Clas.^ififatim of Mammalia 

These, like all other groups of Jiving creatures^ are classified 
into a number of ordrr^^ which are divided successively into 
and specks: and they are usually named with 
two terms, the firet indicating its genus^ the second its species, 
the generic name being dlstingiiished by a capital initial letter* 
This classiii cation is based on a large variety of anatomical 
criteria, w^hich we cannot attempt to describe here; they form the 
subject of special treatises^ To the student familiar with Zoology 
such an attempt an uur part wuuld be superfluous; while the reader 
unacquainted with that science could not be given any adequate idea 
of the subject in the space at our disposal. Xur can we offer here 
a guide to tJie identification of the bones which may chance to come 
to light in the course of an excavation.- This is a very delicate task, 
requiring a liigli degree of special knowledge not to be acquired from 
books alone: tlic mtiimle familiarity that cannot come except from 
long and minute study of properly identified and labelled specimens 
is indispensable- The excavator who for any reason is unable to 
undergo such a training must take into partnership some one who 
has done so* VVe are therefore obliged to refer the reader to some 
one of the numerous test-books of Zoology and of PaJaeuntology 
(of whicli he will find at hb disposal, in any library * a large number* 
of all degrees of difficuliy or simplicity), for descriptions or illus¬ 
trations of any animats named in the present chupter with w’hich he 
may not be acquainted. 

There is, however, une class of illustrations w^hich will not he 
out of place. As tve shall sec in a later chapter, the men of the 
Upper Palaeolithic stages devoted much time and attendun to the 
delineation of animals. Where, how\ and why they did so are ques¬ 
tions that w^e shall discuss in the proper place; for the moment all 
that we need say Is that the representations are in many cases so 
lifelike that the species intended con be identified without the smallest 
difficulty. 

In our present study% PaJacontoIogy must be tre.aled as andllaiy 
to Anthropology^; we are concerned with animals exclusively in their 
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reUtion to human life. It ihu§ becomes- impnitant for ii5 to notice 
Avhich anlmaL inore especially attractetl the attention of the andeBt 
aitista. Accordingly we give a copy of one figure^ selected from these 
^cient picture-galleries, of eveiy animal of which the Palaeolithic 
artists look cognisance. 

Europe bf/ore the Icc Age 

Throughout the Pliocene epoch tlie temperature in Europe had 
been warm and moist. 'Hie Continental $helf, at the end of the 
Pliocene, was raised to a sufficient height above its present level to 
join Britain with the mainland and to bridge the Mediterranean. 
Africa and Europe thus formed one cuntinuuus land, while Asia was 
to some e-'ctent cut off by the great Caspian-Aj;al Sea, mentioned in 
the preceding chapter* Forests flourished over the Continents con¬ 
sisting of oak, beecht Urch, poplar, and other trees atUl familiar in 
Europe, but mingled with others now known In America only, such 
as the sumach, tulip-tree, locust-tree, and Iiquidambar. A corre¬ 
spondingly rich and varied fauna peopled the kuid; the zoological 
historN: of the Pleistocene epoch is, indeed, the historj^ of its gradual 
impovenshmetit, 

An inland sea extended partly over the area of the present \nrth 
Sea, encroaching on the modem bjid-vea at Norfulh in England, 
and in the north of France and the Low Countries; and it £s the 
stiwtified deposits of this sea which sound the alarm of the coming 
of the altered conditions of the Pleistocene eta. In the lower strata 
of these deposits many of the shells belong to species of mollusca now 
found onW in warm southern seas. As we proceed upwards through 
the successive layers, we can see these "warm" species gradijaUv 
dropping out,and their places taken by others better adapted to cold^ 
surroundings. 

A List of the Most Itnporiatft Pletftacene Alommais 

In the following list are enumerated the most important of the 
mammalian fauna (exclusive of Man) found in Europe, in deposits 
dating from the end of the Pliocene to the end of the PLcistocene. 

Order I. Primates (apes, monkeys, lemurs) 

There had been several species of Primates in Europe during 
the Pliocene cm, but almost all of them had disappeared before the 
dawn of the Pleistocene, and those which survived were gready 
restricted in their territorial range. These were some species of 
Macaque, closely allied to tlic apes still to be found in Gibraltar, 
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The Macaque had existed in England in Pliocene dmeS) but the 
latest species were restricted to the south of Europe—iWacarw 
florentinm in Italy (Pliocene): M, totosanus in Spain and the south 
of France, the ancestor of the still surviving macaque of Gibraltar, 



Pis- 7- Modccy (?); Csi'e of Uoitkh de I> 

(Onnvins hy ^t. I'Abbe Breuil: from Let umiftne* de la r^^ts amuAri^e.) 


fn any caBe, these anunals do not appear to have touched in any 
way on human life. No ape bones have been found in any archaeo¬ 
logical deposit; nor are there any certain representations of apes in 
the Upper Palaeolithic art. It has been suppxised that some very 
rude figures, seemingly representing dancing man-like figures with 
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atuma] stioutA^ w»erfl intended to pourtray apes^* But this expbnadoD 
i$ mare t\vm doubtful; the snoots with which the creatuiea are 
fitted are not human^ but nq more are they simian; and the ex¬ 
planations that they represent men dancing an animal dance^ widt 
animal masksi or simply diat they are crude delineations of men by 
artists more expert in representing animals> are both preferable. In 
any case the "ape” theory is too uncertain to permit us to figure 
these strange drawings on this page ; one or two of them will be found 
in Chapter IX* in tchich the Upper Palaeolithic art is analysed. A 
tailed figure In the Spanish Cave of Hornrsg de la Pena (Fig. 7 ) 
more likely to be intended, for a monkey» It seems so far to be unique* 
but the creature represented has perhaps rather too long a tail for 
a Macaque. 

Order II* Cheiroptera (Bats) 

Various genera of bats liave inhabited Europe continuously since 
Miocene times. It is seldom if ever that remains of these animals 
have been found m archaeologiciil deposits; and it is therefore 
urinecessary to catalogue the species of dug order in detail. No 
representations of bats have been identified In Palaeolithic art. 

Order III* Insectivora 

This order also contains a number of genera of no special arcliaeo- 
logical importance* sueh as Erimrem [hedgehog) and Myoguh (the 
desman, an aquatic insectivorous animaJ with a long snout* found in 
Russia and the Pyrenees)—both of which have inhabited Europe 
since the Miocene erai T^pa (mole) and Sortx (shrew), which date 
back to the Oligocrene: Crossopus (water-shrew')* a Pleistocene im¬ 
portation j and Croadura (musk-shrew), which begins in the Miocene. 
For reasons similar to those tvhich apply to the Cheiroptera, we need 
not enter into fuller particulars about the animals of this order. 

Order IV^ Carnivora 

'Phis important order is divided into three sub-orders. The first 
of these, die Creodontu, were all extinct before our period began. 
The remaining two are called respectively Cam kora vem (the 
terrestrial carnivores), and Pimipidia (with a fin-like film or web 
connecting the digits* adapting the limb for swimming)* 

The Carmtwa rera are further divided into a number of 
famities* of w hich the follow tug cull for our attention: 

^ The WBS mad^= by EdoyHrd Pitltr W-S^AJ^. V. ™| m Fioeal 

Jt. 7713. Ht s«mi indeed tu xoytfd with ihe idcfi thil the fimtiiB mivhl 
wni an mteoiiEdjite fcmi hrfv^ecn iiTid mm—u thtnrv cnjdelv impdssibk 
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Ctmidnf 

I* Belonging tu the clow of ihe Pliocene, and probably extinct 
before the Pleistocenes 

Caait mtgamattolda, the first of the Canit genua to make ite way 
into Europe; a Iqrge species of wolf. 

3. Stm^vlng into the beginning of the Pleistocene, and found 
in early deposits of that epoch: 

Cams faiconeri from early deposits in Italy. 

Cants etruscas^ ditto. 

n . neichersatsis, a primitive form of jackal, survi'ving to Middle 

Palaeolithic, hut rire. 



Flit, a. Enttmviny on stone of . wolf fm™ ihe (. n™ of Coiirdan ( Hitute-Garenne), 
(Drawing hy M. j'Ahbd Krtuil: frwri Lit Cavern* df Foni-df-Giitm’r.) 


3 * Pleistocene forms: 


Cam's iuessi, a tind of hoIE 

Cams lupus, the common wolf (Fig, S). 

Cunjj vu/pes^ the fox (Fig. 9), 

Cams tagopHs, the Arctic fox, which, though now ctiofined to the 
Polar regions, was spread over a great part of Europe durine the 
Ice Age. 

Cuof! a/pmtis, the Alpine wolf, occaBion^Ily foqnd in archaco* 
logical deposits. 

Lyraan unj^lirus, the Cave hunting-dog, 

K.E A .I 


5 
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9^ Kcail ipf a fax: trtn’ed on q frcwn Plocaml {ChiiTenicl. 

CDnraruigby M, I'AbH Breyif : fnsrn La Ciwrwj? Fimi~de~Gtiumc) 
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( 6 ) Umdiie 

Ursus arctos, the brown bear (Fig. to). 

Ursus tpelatus, the cave bear* a large species of hear fFig, 11}, 
ITie contract bet\%'cc(i the two figures of bears here shewn weJI 
represents the contrast in the shape of the heads of the two species. 



Vnu* afx-/Ai ;'Fe^jit 

by M. FAbbi^ Br«aD: /fufn the Rffn^rt, ^tanHct^4 


Marks of the cIsavs of the cave bear are frei|iienl]y found on the lA'alls 
of caves which it has occupied. 

We may also mention tAVO earlier species, dating from Late 
I liocene, and surviving for some time into Pleistocene: 

Ursus rtrmeus (rare, and early extinct), 

Ursus arvrmensis^ 


5—^ 
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(c) MusUUda€ 

The following arc the species likely to be found ifi archaeological 
deposits in Europe i 

ermnea^ the ermine. 

Muslthi martts^ the marten. 

Musttla putorim^ the pole-cat. 

Gub) frwpfl/wj the wolverene (Fig* t ^)* 

Aleks fovuti the badger. 

Lutra vuJgQns^ the utter (Fig. J j). 



Fig. II. Urna : Las Comb9U?11«i (P^rigordl. 

{Dniwing by M. TAbb^ Breuil: fmm the Monuco^^ 


(if) Hyaenidai 

It is a remarkable fact thi^t> although the hyaena must have 
been a very cummon animal in the Upper Palaeolithic times, no 
representation of it has been identiHed with any certainty in the 
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Upper Pabeolithic art. The species of hy^na known in PkiMocene 
Europe are as follows: 

Hyarna prisca [Pliocene]* 

Hyaefia brunaea^ the brown hyaena. 

Hyaena speiaen^ the cave hyaena (a variety of //* croatta), 
Hynejia crocutay tlie spotted hyaena. 
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Fig. t3i, tJuJ^fOTii puniiing n Liifcilig^ric Ifesauc, 

(Frttn Caverwe rf# 


(tf) Ftfulaf 

Xfacluieroittis latidens, the sabre-toothed tiger. This formidable 
atibnal, whose teeth were probably the strongest cutting teeth ever 
known p was distingiitshcd especially by the etiormous rusk-like upper 
canines, which are the reason far its name. laiidem is the only 
flpedes which may poaaibly have survived yito the human period, 
but there had been several pre^noua species of the same gcmia* 

Fflis sp^taed, the cave Hon (Fig. 14)—a variety of F^ Im, 

Feii /eot the lion. 



Fig. 14- Fclir sptLmn L«r CombarcLW {P^nifaidJ. 

(Drd'n-h by M. TAbW from Lua Qmtnf da Ftmf^-Gaamir} 
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Felts the ^ild cat (Fig. 15). 

Feiis Pa liases cat. 

Felts lihyca^ the African cat* 

FeJh serval^ the aervaJ. 

Feiis parous^ the leopard ^ 

Felh lynx^ the lynx. 

l^he Pinnipedia need not be specified in detail as this group 
of sea-living animals (seals and walruses) did not come verj' much 



Fijff. 15 , from Stint-Mkbel-d'Aiody {BosaEA- 

(Diwn hy M. Tj^Bbe fiiMti Ld Cmmit de 



lujj. i&. Supposed figure d| 4 ban?, frofm Hatac. 

(Afier Glrod bad MBSAtnar, hai^^frie Bassfr) 

into relation ^^ith man. That they were not wholly unob^rv'ed is 
shewm by the engraving Fig. 134 on a later page; hut few if any bones 
of this group of animals have been idetitiBed in archaeological de¬ 
posits. 

Order V. Rodentia 

This order contains a number of animals Avhich though of small 
size are of very considerable elironolngical importance. They do 
not appear to have attracted the attention of the Upper Palaeolithic 
artists; a suppe^ed figure of a hare^ from Laugerie Basse (Fig. 16) 
is doubtful. 
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Of the families of the Rodentiat oiiei the Hysirtetdae or 
porcupine-like animals^ is for us unimportaiit, though one or two 
species of porcupine are found, especially in southern Europe, in 
I^eistocene deposits* Of the other families the chief species are as 
follows: 

(fl) AVrwrnAjf 

Sdtiruj t^w^nnV, common squtrreL 

Spermopki/us rufmens, the suslik, a small btirrowmg rodent, not 
unlike a guinea-pig. 

Arciomys marmotta, the marmot. 

Arctomys bohac^ the bobac marmot. 

(h) Caitoridaf 

Castor fther^ the beaver* 

Trogofithenum cutim, the giant beaver* 

(rj Alorida^ 

We may pass over the universal mice and mts, and the com¬ 
paratively unimportant {dormice), and proceed to enumer¬ 

ate the following: 

Arofeoh omphhus, the Avater vole. 

Arvtcoia gregatis^ the Siberian vole, 

ArLitaia agmtis^ the common vole, 

Art irola rattin^ps^ 

Arrirola niralis, the Arctic vole* 

Myodes toTt^oatiiS^ the banded lemming. 

Myades ob^nm, the Obi Icmmmg. 

A/yorfrx tetnmus^ the Nonvegian lemming, 

Cri«/KJ frum^ntanui, the hamster. 

(rf) Diprodidae 
Ahrtqgo jaaJus, the jerboa, 

(r) Lagomyidiit 

I^omys pusillus, the toilless hare* 

(/) Leparid^e 

Ijptis timidus^ the common hare. 

Lepus mniailiis, the rabbit* 

Lepus vanahilh^ the variable hare* 



by M, \ Abb^ Brcinl; from X^ff Cuf^^rif*!' 
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Order VI. Ungulata 

This order contains the great majority of the animals which have 
been pressed into the service of Man, in one capacity or another. 
During the Pleistocene era, however, they were stiJt entirely wild; 
the arts of tlomesticatiDO had not yet been so much as thought nf. 

enumerated below were chased Hy the hunter for 
their flesh or hides. Most of the animals represented bv the 
Upper Palaeolithic hunters belong to this group, and sri tiumv eJt- 
cellent drawings, pintings, and engravings of the different sj^des 
have ^rviyed that it is difficult to make a choice for illustration. 

c are divided into a nuitiber of groups, elevated, in 

some schemes of classification, to the rank of separate orders. In 
the pr^nt list k is unnecessary to enumerate these; ivc merelv 
name the species which came under the notice nf Palaeolithic man 
or which m one way or another have a bearing on the interpretation 
of Palaeolithic remains. These, classified under the families to 
W'luch they belong, arc as folloii-si 

{a) Suid^e 

Sus xcroja, the wild boar (Fig, 17). 


(A) Hipffopotamidat 

Hippopotamus mtgor^ a variety of //, ampkibius^ 

IHppopotamus amphibius, the still surviving hippopotamus. 

H>ppopot<^»s mdifensis, //. minutus, //. pentfandi, three dwarf 

^ectea ound in certain of the Mediterranean islands (Sicilv. iMatta. 
Cyprus, etc.). • t. . j t 

(c) fltrt idae 

Cnvtu sed^icki [Pliocene), 

Cervus marat, the Siberian deer. 

CervM^r the Irish elk. 

Ceivus elaphus, the red deer (Rg. 18), 

Ctrvm dama, the fallow deer. 

Cenms capreolus, the roc deer. 

Altes latifrans, the moose (Fig. 19). 

tarandus the reindeer (Fig, 20). 'J'his animal ranged 
he 1*^^ Alps, and occasionally even further, during the 

height of the gbcal extensions, as is shetVn by temai;;^ found in 
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Fi|f. ig. Aket liiiijrttm, frocm a Pcdc-poinrin^ di SiipdiD. 

f Di II1A71 by hi* 1 Ahh^ frocn voL uciii,.) 



Fig, 23. i^roHd^ (txroi an engxavmit m rftiid«r-hDrn found st 

ThaynBTO, Switzerland. 

(Drawn by M. I Abb^ Bt^ujI: from La Cuvermdt F*jnf^r-Gaumt.) 
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the Mentone Caves*, a horn found atOber-Laibach in Camiola*, and 
also bones found in the north of Spainf 


(d) Bovtdae 

Saiga totarica, the Saiga antelope (Fig. ai). 



Fie. iJ. Snigo tularin, from the Cmve of Gourde (Hnuie-Gflrwinel. 

tFrom ix>L XV.J 


livptretpTp tragui, the chamois (Fig. 32), 



Fig. a*. Hupicat>ra traffW, from rhe Cave of Goufdftii (Eiiute-Garotuie). 

(Fmm UAnthraptyfi^gif^ vnL 3n-*j 


j A flOm-eJtrB trouvailles Jc M. Abbo dajia lifijrm3>Cmnd« pfea 

de Mcntorn*TL’W«iAr.s, fi8i«),4j9ff..*ip. p,44,). * 

’ y.Hilbcr, “Ein RangvWrih bus Ober-LaitNich in Krsip ** fjUJ.C.M'. ISJVi 

r>< 3 ofrj, p. tSj). 

* Edouupj Hurle, ’^Osaamenta Uc Raone eti E^ajni^ " iL'Anthr. mst. [luoili] 
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Cupra ihext the Alpine ibex (Fig. 73)* 

Ovis the Argsli sheep. 

Ottis anii^ua 


[CH 


M 


Fig-. 23. Capra ibtx, cngn^-cd oo a jsvelin^pfDpuliof from Le d'Aztl 
(Prim L.'Aathritfmloptf vol. »▼.) 


Ovibos nuachatm, the mu^-ox (Fig. 24), 

Liftohot elatui, L. ftruscus, primitive [Pliocene] forma of cattle. 
Bos primigmins^ the urua (Fig. 25). 

Bitrin honaius, B. prisms, the biaon (Fig. 26). 
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14- OvUkh tHoichatui, on 4 JavcJin-prDpi,il!ior frain Bntniquel (T#rn-et- 
GarDEUic). 

(Drawn by I'Abb^ frnra La Cotvmf de Fanl^-Omittir.) 



(Driw-inif by M. TAbbc Bn?uil: Imm La Cittem dt 
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Fijf. Hm&u ffritmi, Fwiinied on the ^olL of the C*v« of ALumitiip North 
(.Drftwsn-B hy M. TAbb^ BmuiLi frtnn La Caoew «/'.*! 
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enj[jr«iA cd. ori q i/^r f rtttttanm/untni frcutl LrtI 

Midt^luinc (Dardo;^), 

fPrCKsai Larlel mil Oirwty, Hffiquhf Aiptiffiftiaf,) 



Fjg, £8. fl^te uf Ky^UitS htsmmitM tUgraiTed rm A pbre cjf liti^Htcne 

from daB Schvt'cincrabtM, ^witzertanJ- 

(From Urt'Utf d'anthrf^oliifiie iiif Parii^ vuL A7Ii.) 


^ B.A.], 


G 
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w. PdntmR of RM^ocero> tichorhinus fmm the Civi! of Font-dr-CSflomr (DoTdo«n.J 
(Drawn by M. I'Abbf Breuil: from U CutwKr * Ftmt-tlt-Gaume.} 
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(r) Camdida^ 

Cwrtelui atutensis, the camel (fomid in quaternary gravels in 
RoumajiLi^). 

f/) Equida^ 

Eqmi^ stenonis^ Steno'a hnrae [Pliocene], 

EquHx caballus, the ordinary hotac, in several varieties (Fig, 27), 
EquuJ pr^^abkii, Pncvalaki's horse (a variety of E. cahailus). 
Equus hemionmj the kiang or wild ass {Fig. 2S), 



^ 0 ^- 3^^ Elephant^ prob&bly Kf^phas fram the Ca^nc of PifictaJ, Spain ^ 

by M. TAbb^ Breuil: from La dt la F^an cantahtiq^t.) 


(g) Rhitiaceratidire 

R/mi}crros mercki, Merck's rhinoceros, 

Rhitfoferos tichorhmuSf the ^vuolly rhinoceros (Fig, 29 ), 
Rhinoferos^ etruscus. 

Elastnolheritim sibiricum* 

^ G, ^tcfttncscUf “ Le Chaincati fos^ik de Rouniunk/' in a RouniAnijin pubHca- 
Itiin aimly^ L'Aaihr. VII. [rSgS], p. +59. 


f>~3 
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(A) Elephmtidae 


Ekpkas mtridionalis, tlie southern elephant [Pliocene]- 
Etephas trogontherii^ 

EUpkta antiqmts {Fig, 30), 

I^phas the mammoth (Fig, 31). 



tl>rawTt by Mil 1 'Abb^ BrrijLI 2 from ha /■yjilHfff-GflMrtlP,) 


Birds 

The above list compriaea all the Pleiatcicene niiimmalia with 
which the student of Palaeolithii: man need concern himaelf. The 
birds are of leas impmtance*; the most important species found in 
archaeologtcal deposits are the grniise {Lagopm aibus)^ ptarmigan 
(£.. capercalt^e (7V/rfl» urogalftij) and swan {Cygnus musitus)* 

^ For ft fill nl thew m Milne-Fdwftttb, Olwrvations lar ]m Discuux dont 
osEbefiierits otii ^le trokiv^i ilftm i^^vcmci da ^ud-Oucat de Fruoce'' (Matirimtx 
fMur TAiif. df fhrmmf, Jtu [11*75], P- 47 3)* This H an Dxpftnukpn of un article pre- 
vTouftiy puhlkbcd ui Lnmt »nd ChiiatyV R^Hqumf Aqiatamni^, p. ij6> 
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Fi|f, 33. Ciipcrenilzic, from Lt Maa d'A»il, u mtared. by Bfsiiil, 
{Dmwn by M. I AbM Brcuiti from Let Cmmutt dt ta 
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f'‘K- 33- Swiln cnsnwd on aiOnc from Lourtio, dutb cm stnne ffMd GourdaOt 
luid 4 u4:1i on rriiidccT^hcim from Lourde« 

(Dmvm by M. TAbh^ Elreuil: fram Cmwms de la ri^on mniubrique.} 
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There are only a few representatioDS of birds extant in Upper 
Palaeolithic art; we may gnention a representation of the capercailzie, 
on a fragment of a propulsor from Le Mas d'Adl. This was originally 
described as a “sphinx,” but its true nature has been detemutteJ, 



ng, 34. Accipitriiii: bird, cnaim.'ed on « fnnb 

Hn^'iiiui idt*n (Dordojjnt) . 
by M. l-AbbS^rruil: fmm U, d, /„ 


ohi^ most ingeniously restored by M, PAhhe BrewiI 
if'®*. 32)* We may also notice representations of a emne, from 
Bruni^cl (Fig. 138, porf). and of a swan and ducks from Lourdc and 

and a bird with acdpilrine hooked beak 
which however »t is impossible to identify more exactlv. ITje last- 
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named ts engraved on a hdton de commmdtmenl from Ravmonden 
(Dordogne), 

Our next step must be to shew how the antmuls in the foregoing 
list may be grouped chronologically. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that certain animals, such as the reindeer and the pukr 
l^ar, flourish In cold regions only; certain others, such as the ape, the 
lion, and the elephant, need a considembie degree of svarmth; and 
others, such as the rat, appear to be indifferent to variations of 
temperature. 


The Climaltc Glafsifictilton of fAere Afdrtuds 

A clasailtcation of the more important animals in the foregoing 
list, with regard to the climate appropriate to each, would nin as 
follows: 


I. AnimalB.dcfinitely adapted to a warm climate: 

Tiu Prtmala RfamufTot mrrtki 

Fd,i /w. pardia EUpha, E. primig^m) 

tlippapAitamia aHtphbtui liyatfiti cracuta 


11 . Anifiials which prefer a genial climate, but may be found 
Associated witJt a steppt £3.111111^ 


Cmm input Unm wrtas Crtvui 

Camt Sm tcra/a E^pmi i:ahaiittt 


IJL Aniniik of the steppes: 

SpetmaphiSitt Sttigii 

Myr^ier iiffinrftinMi 

IV* Animals of the tutidras: 


EigpJtm prirntifftfim 
E(fuut kfmifimti 


Catrit ittgopwt 
GuIq 


Atxtffmyi M.Vikdft l^trria Onlttis 

\fyodrt tarquatus Rdirisi/fr Umindui 


The above are the most valuable animals for a thermometric de¬ 
termination of the nature of an archaeological site. 


The Effect of the fee Age on Europem Mammah 

If we take the animals of the world alive at any one moment of 
rime, and study their geographical distribution rektivc to climate, 
we liave only one clement to take into account—tliat of space, But 
when wx study, from this point of view, tlic animals of Europe during 
the Pleistocene epoch, we must in addition take into account the 
element of time. For with the gladal ductuadons, the climate of 
any one spot, especially in the centre and the nortli of the Continent, 
undenvent very considerable changes. This adds in no aimll degree 
to the complexity of our task. We have to take each of the phases 
tn the glacial epoch in rum, and consider separately, under each. 
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the different itones into which in the last chapter wc divided Europe. 
It may he riuesHnned whether the niatemk Xihich have so far accu-> 
mutated from reaearches in ancient deposits are siifficient to enable 
us to compile complete lists of the fauna of these different nitons 
and periods. The following is merely an outline. 

END OF THE PLIOCENE. JLS’I' HEh'ORE THE 
BEOtNNING OF THE lOE AGE 

Mittacm tolosanu'! survives in the Suuthem Zone. 

Of the Caitiiviira, Caiiis itwgamtisioides is found in tlic Middle 
Zone; rivo otticr species, C,ftTUSCta and C. /ff/ronffr/, survive in the 
Southern. The bears are represented by Ursm arvernetuiji in the 
Middle, and L'. etrasrui in the Southern Zone. 'l*wn Pliocene 
hyaenas, //. y>pJTjm and H, firperneam, appear over all Europe. 
'ITic true cats have scarcely yet appeared, tlicir place being held by 
sMarlutftwins, of which there are several species over the whole 
Continent, 'rhere are, howeter, two Felidae, Fetis an'emefisis and 
F. issiodffrmfit, which have appeared in Italy, 

The Rodents are represented by early species uf Trogontiifrium, 
Cssstos, and llystrix, in the Middle and Southern Zones. 

nic tlnguUta whose remains belong to this period are: Suf 
g^asiteus in the south: Hippopotamus amf>hiftu$ aver all Europe 
(including England): Ctnus ledgmckii and rlmohies in the south, 
iloutulii and psirdinemis in the middle, cartiutomsti in middle 
and north, etueriarium over all Europe. Capttofisf atseinus in the 
middle, i^tohos strosti and c^™^rwJ in the south, e/atus in the 
middle- the first cattle to arrive. There are also some ga^ieltcs in 
tlic middle and north, and jsome Pa/aeotfas (primitive eland) in 
middle and south. .A tapir {Tapirus rjftwHfjijij) survives from the 
Pliocene epoch in the middle and soutJjr and Ithiitfiffros etmsais is 
found over the whulc Continent. The elephants are represented 
throughout the whole Continent by the gigantic Flephas mmdionatu^ 
which attained a height of over i - feet ; Mastodon atveniemh, similarlv 
throughout the Continent; and Mastodon horsoni, confined to the 
middle and south. 

Inn: FIRST Gi..^ci.vnt)N 

We have insufficient material fur the study of the effect which 
the first glaciation produced upon the mammalian fauna of Europe 
Probably it was slight in comparison with that of the much mor^ 
severe glaciations which followed. I'here was little difference between 
the fauna of tlic rime immediately prtTeding this glaciation and of 
that which followed it; die profound modifications which the 
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Pieistocene era witnesses in the animals of Europe had hardly yet 
begun. Probably the chief effect of the lirst advance of the ice was 
to thin out such of the Pliocene species as were unable to withstand 
or to adapt themselves to the more adverse conditions of elittiate* 
and tn cause the survivors to withdraw fmm the middle of the 
Continent to more genial sufTounvIings in the south, whence they 
came back after the return of favourable conditions. 

There does not seem to have been an)' notable invasion of Arctic 
fauna during this first glaciation. (}tifn 3 s mosfhatm, which has been 
dnubtfully identified in some early glacial beds in England, is perhaps 
the only pioneer of its kind. 

The flora suffered severdy, and all species of trees of modern 
American tj’pes now disappeared from Europe. 

THE PiRti’l’ l\TERHLACl.A-noX 
Afeciims talosijiibs still suA'ivea in the south. 

The ordinary' Canidac, Cams Itipm and vulpes, prahably also 
Ctwji alpimis, are found throughout the Continent, Canis ittega- 
has vanished, as have C. eirnfciis and C. fttlfonerL ’The 
bears are represented by LVjrrw ferox and U. tpeheus, which have 
almost cnmplelcly taken tile place of f. on^nieMsii: and U, flrutcus. 
The Pliocene hyaenas still, apparently, survive tliroughout Europe: 
md SJfti'fiaerodtis still holds the place of the Ediilae, though in 
diminished number and variety. The Rodents are unchanged. 

Among the LIngukta, /fijr>ppp£irawjif fiF/ipAfAfrtr sunives through¬ 
out the Continent. CVrt'uj sedgu'Kftt survives from the Pre¬ 
glacial fauna, and in addition C. gigantcu^ and 6’. ehpftui have 
now come into the middle and north. Akes iaii/roiif now makes its 
appearance: Capretjlus survives. Palacoreas and Tapkus have now 
left Europe. Leptahos remains, and the cattle are pow'erfully re¬ 
inforced with Biton prisriis and Bos primigeHiu.s. Ot/fcor mosfkatus is 
doubtful. Bqi/us tteiiom'! still represents the horses, and RfiiHOrtros 
elritscus the rhinoceros. EiepJias mfiridiottalis and its variety, E. tra- 
gonf/ietii, are still the representative elephants; Miistmiun has gone. 

THE SECfJMl GLACIA'I'ION 

The second glaciation was the turning-point in the development 
of the later aspects nf European fauna. It was a time of deadly 
slaughter, Alafricui (except in the Pyrenees, where ,1/. Irtksatms has 
been found), the early' hyaenas, ATac/meyt/dus, and Cetvuis sfdgrcic/ii 
are now practically cleared out of Europe, Efephai ffitfnV/oHfl/i'r also 
goes, except in Spain, where it seems to linger a little longer. 
There seems tn have been no acccssipji of AJpine or .Arctic fauna 
to compensate for these Juases. 
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THE SECOND INTERGLACIATEON 

Macacus tolasctjiiis, as has just been aaid, remains in the Pyreneea, 
and associated with it there have been reported survivals of Ma^ 
charrodux. Otherwise these species have gone. Canis ncschfrserisis 
oeeurs in Central Europe, in addition to the better known Canidae. 
Pliocene species of Ursus still linger, as well as of Ifyaem- but 
Hyaena cratuia is the characteristic species. The Felidae are now 
well established; we liave F. cattu, spetara, bnatlarfn.ds (a 
primitivt lynx) and pardus. Among the Ungulata, we find Sus 
tCTojUy Certitf rlaphus, euryrerot, eaprealus, gigajittus, iatennedius, 
and, for the first time, thma\ Akes latifratis. Bos and 

priscus-, E<puiis stetsotiss, and, along with that small sjjecies, two larger 
varieties, E. masbachensis and E. sSssenhoraesstsi Rhinoceros eiTasoiSt 
with in addition mercki', Hippopotomm, diminished in mjmbera 
and m sisie; and Elepbas tTf^ontheni, with in addition £. aviiquus, 
which is destined to supplant it altogether. 

TttE THIRD GLACIATION 

Ihe tJiird glaciation witnessed an important zoological event in 
Europe—the first invasion of the centre of the Continent by Arctic 
fauna, adapted to the tundra conditions that then prevailed. 
Ilippapolamits, Equus stenotds, and Rhinoceros etrvscus were eclipsed, 
Uiough the first and third of these made one more relum in the third 

intcrglaciation. Several species of Cert?iif have now disappeared. In 

their place came Rangijer /(twMdl/r, apparently its first appearance in 
Europ^but not in such numbets as in the later glaciation— 
reroj tichorkinits and Ekpiuts piimigenias, animals belter adapted than 
otbera of their kinds to withsund the cold of the steppes and tundras 
on account of their covering cif hair. With them came Gulo borealis, 
Ovibos moschahis, Mustela erminea, and Canh Ic^pui. Especially 
noteworthy were the enormous numbera of small rodents— Myode^ 
torquatus, Arctomys nivaiis, A. bi^c, Lepus t'ariahUis\ indeed, the 
bed of bones of these animals is often one of the most striking 
features in tlie stratification of a deposit whose period cuts across 
this and the foUowing glacLitions. For the rest, the chief animals of 
this period were Ursus spelaetts, Felts spHaeus, Hyaena spelaea, 
Rupicapta Capra ibex. 

THE THIRD INTERGLACIATrON 
The Arctic fauna disappeared as it had come, when the Aretic con¬ 
ditions gave place to a return of the forest conditions. There was a 
closer approximation to modem forms tlian there ever had been 
before, ^'he Canidae were of the ordinary forms, C, lupus ^ndvu/pes ■ 
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and ipelaeun represented the bears. Mu^ieia wtdrteJ and 
Oido^realu or a ^uriety thereof rcmamed to represent the Mustelidae. 
The h>Tiena was the cummon H. striata. FeUs catusJeo,pardju, and 
manul represented the cats. The small rodents had retired. The 
Ungiilat;! were Sui scrofa^ efaphuj iind ir^preotus, Alces iatifrmts^ 

Bisaa pnscur, Sos primigem'iis, FiepJiar imtiquus, Rlifnoceras tnercki 
Hippopotamus and RhinoctTos etrvmts appeared for die last time. 

As the fourth glaciation drew near, and the forests gave place to 
Steppes, there were notable modifications in this fauna, at least in 
central Europe. The Felidae declined in numbers, the small rodents 
began to retom—in archaeological deposits there are two well^ 
marked bands of their bones'-and the Cervidae gave place to the 
horses, Equus cabatlus^ prixahki, and kemmnus. Rhimceros ticho- 
rhmus supplants R. mercki, which finally disappears, and FJephas 
pnmigemus takes the place of E. antiquus which liket^ise finally dis¬ 
appears Rangifer tarandus begins to return. 


THK FOURTil GLACIATION 

The fauna of tlie fourth glaciation resembled in general that of 
the tlnrd, but with a con^derable increase in the proportion of 
Rinigifer taramfus. 

'riJE Pt»ST.C>L,\CIAI. PEHIfl[i 

Elephas pnmigetuus lasted on at any rate until the Bidil-stadium 
in central Europe, and Cervus giguHttm into the Gsehnitz. Rangifter 
taratidus likewise lasted on in the mainland of Europe till the Gsehnitz, 
when It finally retreated to the north. Bones of a small linn have 
been found bchveen Palaeolithic and Neolithic deposits at Saini- 
Martorv (Haute-Garonne)* Otherwise there is but little difference 
bchveen the European fauna of the Neolithic period and that of the 
modem Conrinent^ 


The Animah most useful for Chrmoh^cd Purposes 

Summarising what lias been said in the foregoing chapter, it will 
be seen that the most important groups of animals from the chrono 
logical point of view arc the follow'ing; 

i. The small arctic rodents, which deHtnit the later intergiacia- 
tions, ^ 


in soother in the prefmndtnmw of Mytda 

m Inc Hrmatiuii, m the uppCT. 

tTMiiition d'iliin « de lioh danji ure station prehyileritiLe de 

trsnsition cntfT Jc Qiimmiiucv Ct Ics tmi}n sttucls" (L'.^nlAr. v, [lSg4l, p. 463), 
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2- The elephants. I he fcillowing table is a convenient statement 
of the chronolog)' of this group of animzJ^: 


E/epka^ mendioimEs ;ilnnc 
E. with E. anifquui +«+ 

E. mSiqum alone 
E. imtiquia with E. primij^fnius 
E. primt)*rttius alone 


l^liocene*. 

Early Plewitoeene. 

I^jwcr Palaeolithic, 

Late Lower Palaeijlithlc, 
Middle Palaeolithic. 


ITie three aperies are said to have been found together in the 
gavels of Tilloux and in the Cromer forest-bed, but confirmation 
is needed in hoth cases, lilepbas mtitpms alone is found at Chdles- 
sur-Marne and at faubach; it does not happen to occur tn the 
important station of Krapina, but R/iinoferos itjrrrA*, an animal always 
a^oriateJ with E. antiquus, is found there. E. ittihquun associated 
with £. primtgfuiui is found in the Ute Lower Palaeolithic beds of 
Saint-Acheol. Fuller particular about these sites are given bdow. 
The reindeer, 

4 « The hor^. 

The animals which were most frequently depicted on the cave 
trails, and w'hose remains most frequently appear in the middens of 
ancient settlements, are naturally the various species of Ungulata^ the 
Carnivora are seldom portrayed®. 


Jil ‘’ 0’^“" ^ rnffidionolU wen. «,o- 

'l'"'™**!. Neoe FundesutdrniDilaviumran NeuhjilikiukbAi’* 

•Further tMrticulen « the eubjeel t,f thk he iAteined from any 

_ the aumeme, tExt^hdoka of fklanmiohiK)', 40 ^ ■■ Nicholian'a Mttntud fthird 

Fodaa fLandon, H, F. Os^m Tht 

tW Jrter- r„rz»$. mit b^„.mierrr Bniirlmfhtieul 


CHAPTER IV 
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Thf Dejicent of iMan 

It h not our purpose in the premient work to enter into the question 
nf the physical descent of Man. I'he subject could not be studied 
here except In the most gencml wsiy\ and in spite of all the research 
of the past 50 years, too little h ps yet knoiin about it to make any 
such superficial discussion at alJ profitable. It could at best be little 
more than a record of more or less empific*il speculation. 

A man docs not diirer essentialI vh in his bodily structure^ from 
the arumals lliat most nearly resemble hini^—ihac is tu say^ the 
anthropoid apes. The body of Man has certainly been developed by 
evolutionary^ processes bom the boily f>f a much humbler anrCestor, 
It has anatomical details which cannot he e.'siplained except 

as %^estsgial relics of corresponding details in the bodily structure of 
Its animal forebears, Man and the chimpans^ec are shewn to be 
closely related by the fact that human blood, and the blood of the 
chimpanzee, respond aympathetically to certain chemical tests -in 
accordance mth a remarkahle law of phy'siological chemistrv, which 
has proved, inter tn be a valuable guide to the determination of 
the nearness of relationship in different species of animals'. VV"e are 
entitled tn say this much. But when wc endeavour to draw up a 
detailed genealogy' of the Primates, vHth man and the different 
species of apes represented in their proper relative positions, wc 
find ourselves involved in difficulties at step. 

Each new species of fossil ape. as it hj^ come to light, has been 
hailed in its turn as the long-sought forerunner of the human species. 
But invariably sober criticism has dispelled these premature en¬ 
thusiasms, An attentive eKamination of the bodies of recent apes, 
and of the fossils nf all known extiiiet species of apes, has resulted 
in placing them on side hranchesT not on the main human stem, Man 
has not dcvelnped out of any known species of ape, recent or extinct. 
The relationship is cousinly, nut axicestrid; the respective lines of 
descent do not unite until we reach an unknown common pru- 
genitor, far back in the beginning of the Oligocenc epoch, 

KlKjeirt w G. H. F. XutuU, BIodJ Immunity and B!urfd Eetaliumhn 
(L. 41 tibrLd^c-, Z9CL|.J( rirp. p. 444. " 
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The reader vill find 3 diagr^am of the camplicaCed genealogical 
tree of the Primates, ^^nth its ramificatiDfis bninching from a cnnimon 
point io the Oligocene era^ in Hoemes* Ntitur- mftd Drge^chkbie des 
MefiSchen, voIh 1* p* 193. ffe will find atiodier in Keith^s Antiqmiy 
of p. 509^ He will find n third in Osborne's Men of /Ae Old 
Stone Age, p. 54, He will find others in other books ^; but these three 
will suffice. TTie works whlob we have named have been written by 
authors uf established reputation^ and are easily acceasible^ When 
he puls dieac direc tables side by side, and compares them each 
with the others^ he will find that they are at total variance in almost 
every respect; and he w^ill most likely draw the obvious and only 
reasonable conclusion from this disconcerting fact^—namely^ that no 
ode has as yet attained to any real knowledge as to the irmnecliate 
ancestiy' of Alan^ or to his degree of relationship to hLs nearest kin 
in the anmial world- 

liomosimiiis 

This has not deterred speculators from eKercising their imagina- 
tiuTTs on the reconstruction of a creature, fitted mjt with the elegant 
Ladn name Ilinnusimitis precursor^ and destined, as they would have 
us helicvCt to become the pnigenitor of the humsLn race. We do not 
propose here to make any further contributiun of this kind, to w^hat 
is sometimes, paradoxically but not unsuitably, called " The Romance 
of Science/* We thankfully adopt in these pages the name Homo- 
jfwfii/jr, Oil accotmt of its convenience,^ as a quasi-algebraical symbol, 
whenever we may have occasion tu refer to the creature whidi doubt¬ 
less immediately preceded Man In the genealugical scale. But this 
creature is as Vet an unknow^n theoretical abslrachoni and we shall 
not presume to describe its iife-histoiy^ or its external form. There 
is no evidence on which to found any such description. 

The Test of Humatthy 

For us the question of most interest at this point must be, What 
h the test whereby w'e can distinguish Homo from Homoslmins ? At 
what stage in tlic development does this product of evolution become 
entitled tn he called a ^lan? 

Phyaieally there are four leading poinis of difference between 
the Man and the ape, and tve may presume (though it is only a 
presumption) that in these points Homosmiiu^ would have held 
an intermediate position. I'hcae are I 

I * The great and weight of the brain in proportion to that 
of the body; and its superior development, whereby certain faculties, 

^ Id H. KjuatBch, ‘-Die Aurlgiut^-Ksisaf ufid thne Stcllung tin 
der iZ.f£. luj. [14 ip], |>. 567 
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such a3 that of spcreclu impossible or rudimentary' in the apci become 
possible in Man. 

2. riie Hexibiliti? of the hand^ especially the human power of 
opposing the tip of the diumb 10 the tips of the four fingers^ 

2 * The spedal adaptation of the foot for w^alkmg and for balancings 
and for these Functions only. In the ape the hand is a hand^ and the 
fc»l is a loot-—the term “ Quadrumana ^* sometimes applied to apes 
and monkey's is not strictly accurate# But these tnembers, in theLr 
simian fonn^ mutitally supplement each others* fimctiutis to a degree 
impossible in their more highly specialised human form. As the 
human diumb is more ** opposable ** than the simiari thumb, so 
contrariwise the simirni great toe is to some extent oppusablcp but 
the human great toe is not opposable at all. 

4. The erect posture^ the adoption of which proceeds parallel 
with the development of the brain—though which is cause and which 
effect is a disputed question^. None of the apes can walk upright 
for any length of dme without supporting themselves by means of 
the fore-limb in one way or another^ In Man the upright posture 
having been fully adupEeL the fore-limb has been left free to develop 
die hand as a touching and gmsping organ, while the extremity' of 
the hind-limb renounces irs prehensile powers in order to perfect 
its balancing and carrying functions. 

These differentiarionaj however^ will hardly suit our purpose. 
We may venture to say thai it is not utterly inconceivable that 
numosimiiLR might in time have developed all of these characters, 
except, perliaps^ the use of articulate speecht to their fullest extent, 
and yet have fallen short of Manhood—remaining nothing more 
than an animal of the order Primates. Such a creature could hardl}- 
substanriate a claim to be considered a Man in the fullest sense of 
the word. 

Indeedt it is not in his bodily structure, but in his mental and 
psychical constitution that the lowest Man differs profoundly from 
the highest ape. Perhaps the difference can best be expressed by 
saying that Alaii is the first living being which revolts against a merely 
anima] existence. 

All other living creatures are content wdth the ordinary cycle of 
animal life# The Ijfe-hbtory' of the chimpanzee^ f>r of an intelligent 
dog, differs little if at all^ in its essential details, from that of the 
primitive creatures of remote geological epochs—-a round nf birth; 
of earing, sleeping, and reproduction of the species; and then of 
death, finally terminating the activities of the individual. So far 

^ Oil ihi4 subjett jiet: R. Pi^fJuitorii PrMimi (hvivloUf. EB97), ciiB.p. II. 

also F, WcKEd-Jortefl, Afan (I^sridcHciT 
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bnck as KC can trace Man^ he h fighting against tliis monotonnus 
j-cjutine. ItiJerd, ihe story to be tcild jn these pages m essentially 
a record of die struggle. 

For example^ i^l^n Jevciopa an aesthetic seJifie, ami gathers 
possessions not necessary to die anitna] fimctiofiB enumerated abovep 
It may be pofiaible to detect a rudmientary aesthetic sense in some 
aniimls: perhaps—Though this is by no meins certain, even if it 
be likely—the accumulation of useless odds and ends by the magpie 
may indicate s^imething of this kind. But what auimal wnuH willingly 
undergo pain and inconvenience (as in the process {}f tatu^ fur instance} 
to gratify the aesthetic sense? The domestic cat is rarely proud of 
the ribbon vrith which its mistress decorates it, but does its best to 
get rid of it as a nuisance. 

Again, Man dcs'clups a religious instinct, which is to a large 
extent, if not chiefiy* interested in the problem of life after death— 
a revnlt against the animat finality of the extinction of the indi\iduaL 
Wc cannot penetrate so lar into the arcana of animal psychology as 
to tell whether they have any rudimentary conception of an elysium, 
but this is highEy improhahJe. ^Jany writers have attempted to 
describe man s religious instinct as a purely animal tmpulse, instancing 
in support of this view what they call the ant/irapolairy which a dog 
displays towards its master^ even when the master is not kind^. The 
devotion of the dog in sucii dreumstjnees is a wonderful, we 
might almost say a sacred thiiigt but after all it is nothing more 
recondite than a question of the semree of food. Kind or not^ the 
5l^tcr feeds him. There is little nr no ^"iinthropolatiy ” in the 
masterli^ Oi^ntd dty, which forage for tliemselves. The 

affecriofi of the dog Iiad'lsknlmipfi^sJetf upoft him. from withuut, by 
gencratioas uf domestication and feedings and,on the whole, of giHid 
treatment. The theahfry of the Man, tvhichever of a multitudinous 
possibility' of forms it itiay lakeT is essentially different. It is an 
instinct coming from within, '^rhe dog is devoted to a superior being 
who b visible t the Man wnrahips Power w ho is eeseniiaUy irn'isiblc, 
though suppofijed to be uccasiotudly discernible in various impressions 
on the scnsca {such as the noise of thunder). The dcpg's afiecdon is 
concentrated on the source of his good; the man's religious feelings 
are centred in a Being often believed to he implacably hositile. Itidecd, 
tills conception of a “jeahms" god la only another way of expressing 
the revolt against the limitations of the animal. Man is amhitioua 
of higher things; he would pile PeUon on Qsaa, he wotild build a 


^ s™, fof iTwancr* Ch. L«cliiUrnc-au, U'tvulutimi mythplof^lqyi?'^ 
¥1^1. I, [llii^jh p, fiS ff- 
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1 ciwcr of Babel to scale the heavens; but the god is keeping him 
down. 

The same revolt, once more, is expressed in the ms-ster^* in which 
almost from the beginning of human existence the functions and 
organs of reproduction are shrouded; it is the expression nf a deep- 
rooted desire to " de-animalise*’ the animal part of the nature of Man. 

rhis essential instinct of mankind is the more extraonjinarr, 
inasmuch as in all external respects the man is nothing more than 
a highly developed animal. Even his brain Is similar to that of the 
ape, and its parts correspond with those o£the ape brain. Its details 
are however much more complex, and in proportion to the sixe of 
the body it is much larger. If a man ami an orang-utan, both normallv 
proportioned, and of equal weight, could be found, the tvcight of 
the mans brain would be about three and a half times that of the 
ape's. 

We thus come to an apparent paradox, which suddenly breaks 
the ordered course of evolution. The more perfect the animal is 
made, die harder does it strive to cease to be an animal, 

1 his endeavour to " de-animalise ” the animal is the self-expression 
of the soul * of Man—a term which we use here simply for con^ 
vemence, without c.vpres 3 ing any opinion, much less embarking on 
any discussion, of philosophical conceptions or tlieoiogtcal dogma. 
But though we can ttace this instinct back to a very' early stage in 
human history, as will be seen in the pages of this book", we shall 
hnd It convenient, even essential, to discover a simpler test of 
humanity than the pos6es.sion of a soul. Obviously no amount of 
rescaroh among the bones of long-dead men or animals could dc- 
lerniiiie w^hether they had souls or not. Nor will die possession of 
articubte speech serve our purpose; for though from a study of 
jaw-bones and brain-cases wc might be entitled to say whether thdr 
ownera could speak if ^ey tried, we could not say with certainty 
I lat they had actually discovered and exercised this latent gift. 

A/tf/i a Tooi-fai/fiotirr 

Otif quest fur a criterion of humanity reaches its goal when w'e 
call to mind that Mm, aad Man alone. is a tool-fashioner, 

Obscj^e the expression, a xml-fa$hioner\ not merely a tool-afer, 

* pes ’wi I ii5e stnnes for cracking hard nutSn Lower doivn m t!ie 
e o crearion. sea-bird^ will drop molluscs fn>m a height on lo 
a r^'k, m order to get at the meat-using the whole world as a tool 
with which to break the shell. But no animal fauhlfyns a tool out 
ot the raw materials with which nature supplies it. An ape may 
perhaps belabour an enemy with a stick; hut it would not occur to 

^ IL Jk.T. 
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him to trim the stick of set purpose, in order tu make it more easily 
gmsped, or to increase its efficiency as a dub, I'he univerBality of 
this limitation is hardlv disturbed by a few phenomenal instances of 
intelligenee on tlie part of apes and other animals in captivity. In 
all such cases the initiative has doubtless been supplied, consciously 
or imconscinuslyT, by tlit animars keeper or owner. 

'riial anintale have constructive instincts and capadties cannot be 
denied, in the face of the fact that beavers and birds, and even bees, 
wasps, and ants, make dwellings for themselves* But they use no 
tools for the purpose other than those which they poss^ by nature. 
To put the distinction in anotfier way, the ennstruetive powers ol 
animals are limited to the first degree—animab make things (nests, 
dams, etc,) 5 the constmcliv'c ptiw'crs of Man rise to the second degree 

_T paln-Q things hy niftins of which ta meikc other things. In 

describing Man as the tool-faflhioning animal, it is to be understood 
that the meaning of ihe word **tuol" is not to be confined tu die 
inatniments of a craftsman, but is to be extended tn include every¬ 
thing in nature pressed into his servdee and modified artificially to 
suit his ends—the fuel of fire, the materials of clothing, and so forth. 
We thus arrive at the following important principle— If at aay place, 
and in atiy geological level hoti'et-er ancient, eye find asiificial tooh, 
designed not for their ottn sakes but fot the purpose of faskinnmg other 
idsfects, then tee must conclude tiuit Men have been there, eten if not 
a fwgtr hmn^n horn? retftaim io us^ 

It is nqi to be supposed that by ftirmulatitig this principle 
we make the study of the begintiings of Man in Europe a 
simple and straightforsviird For^ we shall see in the 

following chapteT, tlic essentia! questinn as ro whether certain flint 
chips were or were not meant to be used as tools is one which has 
divided the whole body of " Pre-historians” into two hotly opposing 
camps- But having adopted ” tool-fashionmg” as a test of humanity, 
we exclude the view' held by some writers, that these suppowd 
primitive tools were tlic work of Homoaimius. A tml-feshioning 
Hotnusimius is a contradiction in terms. If Homosiiiiius was an 
animal, he did nut fashion tools; if he fashioned tools, then he was 
a JVlarip 

The Classifitutiotf of Ilumim Corrmumiies 

Such, theiVt is the being early activities in Europe we are 

to c:xaniinc. Bvit before we come tii quartets mth the fir^t 

Europeans, we must prepare ourselves for die enmimlcr by Living 
down the general principles on which we are to study them and 
their handiworks. Classification, within the limitations defined in 
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Dur fir^t cbapteri h the foundation of ail scientific work. To study 
primitive^ or indeed anVt Men^ we must first classify diem: and in 
order to Jo So, wc must settle the bases upon which such classifies* 
tions arc to be act out- 

Hiere are several character^ in terms of w^hieh human com¬ 
munities can be divided into ^oups. We can divide them phyncaifyi 
the most obvious form of such a classification, though at the same 
time one of the crudest^ is by skin^oJour, white, black, broiivnp red, 
or yellovT, Then we can sort them out lin^uhtkfilfy^ according to the 
affinities of die languages which they speak. A religious classification 
i& appropriate to some branches of anthropological researcli. Further 
we can draw up a rif/iurd/ classJiicatioii, depending on the stage of 
civilisation to which our tribes have attained, and on their mode of 
fife and general standard of manners. Finally, we may often liave 
Dccasiun for a xodol classification j based on the organisadon and 
consdtution of the tribe as a community* 

Of these diffenmt bases of cUssificadon ^ ah but the first depend 
upon environment. The Etliiopian Cimnot change hjs skin; but he 
may chance to be born in surrouiidinga where, as he grows up, he 
assimilates a language, social customs, cultural attainments, and a 
religion, totally different from those of his near but atay-at*bomc 
relattoDS. Thus we must ennsider the racial or physical classification 
of mankind quite apart fmm the other bases of classification. The 
laner are not completely independent of one anodier^ The refigiouifl 
beliefs and the social order often interact, as also do culture and 
language—for a langisjagc associated with a superior culture has 
always a tendenc}^ to swamp languages that have not such an ad¬ 
vantage. 

We may now proceed to the details of these hase^nf classification. 
Wc confine ourselves to describing them only in so far a$ they may 
be useful to us in our present study; to give a complete account of 
them w^ould more than fill the entire boak^ 


L Racial Classificatioii 

Definition 

All CDtifusion of **Race*^ with the other bases of classification^ 
especially Language^ must be carefully avoided. Thus, to take a 
notorious case, we often hear such an expression as **Thc Celtic 
l^ce.** This is quite meaningless; there is no such thing. There 
is a certain family of languages closely related to one another p called 
the Celtic languages, and those who by nature are speakers of those 
tongues may be called Celtic, or^ better^ Celdc-speaking* But within 
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the narrow limits of those bom to apeak the Celtic langiuiges arc to 
be found almost cven^ variety of radal t}"pe that we can identify 
over the whole of Europe; and contrariwise, there are groups of 
people of identical racial types who never so much as hearil a Celtic 
language spoken. 

The physical and temperamental pecuUariries which define races 
of human beings are v^ry numerous, and they are different in different 
parts of the world. Almost every' one of the parts of the body^ almost 
every mental idiosyncrasy, mayp in one place or another, assume 
some degree of importance as a test for race-discrimination, ffui it 
is well tn bear consUndy in mind certain principles, which would 
appear to be sometimes forgotten by those who classify racially 
the scanty remains of men of the Palaeolithic period avaitable for 
pur examination. V\Tien we wish to determine the rdtial ajhnJties of 
a population, the method adopted is to make as large a number as 
possible of observations on the characters of individuals in the popu^ 
la non—their head-shapes, statures, pigmentation, and so forth. 
Having tabulated the measurements tlius obtained, we draw averages 
from thenip and conclude that the population belongs tp this race or 
that, according as certain specific characters are found prevalent or 
evanescent* But it does not follow tiiat any particulaf indi\nduab 
whose name w'C may pick out from a census-roll of the cymmimity'^ 
will be found to have all, or even a large proportion, of the typical 
characteristics, “Race'* is the expression of the average of a popu- 
btion-graup, not the description of any one individual in that group. 
A race cannot define an individual, nor can an individLial define 
a race* 

This distinction, which is veiy' important, can be understood by 
cunsidering the accejmpanying diagram (Fig* 35). Suppose that the 
circle represents the whole of a community in which we wish to 
isolate the typical members. Let us say that the community proves 
to he, on die average, long-headed; then the short-headed people, 
represented by the area ACB, must be excluded for the purpose 
which we have set before us* Suppose the community to be fair- 
haired ; then CED, tlic dark-haired people, must be cut out. Suppose 
it to be tall; then we must remove the shurt people ^ represented by 
EDE. We have now whittled down the original circle to the com¬ 
paratively small area marked X in the diagram, and its proportion 
to the area of the circle will give us the proportion of really rt picaj 
individuals which we shall find tti the whole community. By applying 
further testa we may stiQ further reduce the ar^ Jf, and it is quite 
possible, and not a mere paradox, that by continuing the process we 
may make it vimLsh altogether. This would seem to he a r^duriw ad 
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ahsurdum-, bat it is really a truth, which can be illustrated in a very 
simple way. We all know the typical figure called John Iloll, and we 
have an instinctive Feeling of his suitability to express ideally the 
people for whom he stands. But we may travel through England from 
end to end and hardly meet a single person in the least resembling 
that figure. The reason is, that John Hull is a sort of composite 
photograph, a collection of traits some of which most Englishmen 
have, though in every possible variety- of selection and combination; 
but which very- few Englishmen possess in their entirety, The 
caricaturea draw-n of a people by a foreign artist are always instructive 
from tliis point of view-; they- shew what features, mental or physical, 
strike the observer who views the people as a whole, from an external 
standpoint. The caricature is an expression of averages; and so arc 
all scientific tables of racial criteria. 


Ji' 



Oia^ram id illuimte thr rrlatlon hflTVrrn racial and indiViduHl 
dh tet Ctr ri B ti CB. 


The converse of the principles set forth in the foregoing para- 
pupb is equally true. Suppose that we were to meet one single 
individual belonging to a certain country, and find him to be, let 
say, fair-haired; we cannot infer that any appreciable proportion 
of bis compatriots w'ill have the same peculiarity. We mav have hit 
upon an abnormal specimen. This applies with the same force to 
peculiarities in primitive bones — even with greater force, I'herc are 
ways open to us of finding out w-hether our fair-haired friend ts or 
is not a typical representative of his people. But when a single 
isolated prehistoric skeleton comes to light having a certain ab¬ 
normality, we arc absolutely in the dark as to whether this abnormality 
W'as or was not an individual peculiarity. In such a case it is in the 
last degree rash to so much as suggest that at some time in the future 
the abnormality will prove to be a racial teat. Our duty ends with 
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recording the fact of the peculiarity j we are not entitled to taltc a 
single step further. 

It may be granted that there is no such thing as a causeless 
abnormalits-. though we may not be competent to determine die 
cause in every specific instance. In the example just supposed, should 
the fair-haired man prove to he unlike his fellows in this respect, 
we might reasonably conclude that lie had inherited his unusually- 
coloured hair from some ancestor—it may be, a remote ancestor 
alien to the race from which the majority of his community were 
drawn. An absolutely pure race does not, indeed, exist; symptoms 
of mixture are to be found, even in die solitary communities of the 

Oceanic Islands, * ^ 

But here somenne may say, that in such a case the man s com¬ 
plexion after all docs define the race, not necesKirily of himself, but 
of the hypothetical ancestor. To a certain small extent this is true; 
but the admission does not affect our principle. For in the first 
place it is not inevitobly true that personal peculiarities are neces¬ 
sarily derived from inheritance. Some of them may be due to 
prenatal influences or accidents affecting the one individual only, 
and having no more bearing upon the question of his race than had 
Jacob's unprincipled experiments with the flocks of Laban’ upon 
the breed of the sheep. In the second place, race is not defined by 
one idiosyncrasy only, but by a combi nation of a large number, and 
few- inde^ are the individuals who possess the complete combination. 

This fact is to a large extent due to die inextricable mixture which 
has taken pbee over the whole wnrld, producing unions of characters 
that are eliminated by the process of averaging. It might have been 
supposed that wben we found ourselves hack at the furthest point 
to which we can trace humanity, an approximately pure race would 
have Ireen discovered. 'I'he exact contrary is the case. Considerably 
less than loo Palaeolithic skeletons or parts of skeletons are know'n, 
and these display greater mutual differences than wmuld any assort¬ 
ment of a similar number of bones, thrown together at random from 
all parts of the modern world. Their mutual differences are indeed 
so great, that many of the moat eminent authorities recognise not 
only distinct races, but distinct species and even distinct genera 
of mankind, differing from each other at least as much as a gorilla 
differs from a chimpanzee. 


^ Cicnnis ff. 
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Race aftd Species 

It may be seriously qui!::stion£d whether we have material enough 
at our disposal as yet—whether, indeed, we can hope ever to have 
material enough—to form the basts of theoiics so far-reaching. In 
saying that two skeletons belong to men of different species, what 
do w‘c mean? Is it that their owners have descended by evoLudonary 
processes from two distinct kinds of Homosimius, tliesc m their turn 
having an equally divergent origin? But so long as even one species 
of Homosimius fails to report itselfi. w^hat right have we to presume 
the existence of more than one? Againi Is it that the two skeletons 
belonged to human groups that could not have interbred ? Bui: how 
can we say w^hethcr this was or was not possible? As knowledge 
stands at present, the use of the words "race"" or "^spedes"' in this 
connexion c^ be little more than a question of arbitrary terminology, 
and raises questions w'hich it ta aa yet impossible e%'en to begin lo 
answer. 

Kazimier?; Stolyhwotin a notable articled has shewn that out of 
49 characters that have been supposed to prove the specific inde- 
piendence of the men of the Middle Palaeolithic, ordinary man 
approaches to these peculiarities in five* over Laps in 26* and com¬ 
pletely includes iS within his own range of variation. He concludes 
that the line of demarcation that has Itecn drawn by other investigators, 
such as Schwalbe and^ later^ Keith, is too absolute; and tltat tlie two 
groups, instead of representing two species^ together constitute but 
one. 'Vo this line of argument there is a very obvious answer available, 
as it is only right to point out. Suppose the man of the Mid- 
Palaeolithic is defined by a number of phy?3ical characters, which alt 
the skeletons or parts of skeletons possess; these irve may denote 
algebraicaJly thus 

d" /la H" "h 

And suppose dial by contrast ordinary modem humanity differs to 
such an extent that its corresponding normal charactera must be repre¬ 
sented by different symbolst as 

f -h £3 — "h "h - ■ ■ 

If tliis be the case, must allow the exbtL-nce of two normals^ which 
are not united into one by the accidental existence of individuals of 
mixed character, as 

fli + A^ + ^3 -h Bg “h 65 + 

+ /Ijt + -^4 "h IJfl "h 

^ f-iiitnn pHmigtmfiJr, Appartimt-'i! k ime «p^tcc diEtmcle dc 
(L'Antkr^ Ki;^, [tqci^], p. 191), 
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and forth. But this admission of two normals does not settle the 
question whctlier the normals are to be called species or widely- 
divergent races. 

Let lis for the moment malte the impossible supposition that the 
whole of the complicated mndem dog tribe had been part of the 
extinct Palaeolithic fauna^ and that the only material for its study 
available were fragmentary skeletons of one mastiff, one bulldogs 
one Pomeranian, one Dachshund, and one toy terrier. 'l*he palae¬ 
ontologist who had to reconstruct fJie relationship betw^een these 
several nnirriab would be in very much tlic same poflition as ourseb^es^ 
when wt: try to find out sometlung of the natural history of Palaeo- 
lidiic Man from such of his osseous reimins as have come down 
to US. Vir'ould nut all of tJicse dogs liave been described, in the case 
supposed, as separate species r Zoologists, having ample material for 
studying the dog tribe, and being informed of die experiments in 
artificial breeding which have produced so many of its vaiietiesi 
recognise at least most of them as specifically identical; and it may 
he questioned whether, if vre had at our disposal as rich material for 
the study of Pabeolithic man-p wt should have so complicated a 
system of races and spedes as some of his investigators would seek 
to establbh. 

Indeed, the multiplication of generic and specific names in 
dealing with early man is of doubtful advant^e. If wc were to 
beJitve some writers, there were almost as many races, if not species, 
as there are skeletons: people talk of the “ Krapina Race,^" the 
“Ipswich Race,*^ and so on. Individual peculiarities are exaggerated 
into racial peculiarities, after the fashion of the tourist who noted 
in his diary^, of a town where he had slept/fEveryone here has red 
hair^'—that being a peculiarity of the night porter of the hotel, the 
only person whom he had seen in the place. When these skeletons 
are named with Latin names^ after the model of the binomial nomen¬ 
clature of species, the result is a pewitive source of error. We nut in¬ 
frequently see Homo krapmenxis, Homo br/tad^nns and the like, wdiich 
merely mean (or ought to mean) the particular skeletons or fragments 
found at the places indicated. This ivould be perfectly right and 
proper if the much“to-be-desired corksummation were ever to take 
place—the restoration of Latin to its former place as tlie universal 
language of instruction and of scientific treatises. VVe should then 
say homo krffpinemu quite naturally' as in English we apeak of ^*the 
man of Krapina/" and our French colleagues of ''Thomme de 
Krapina.^' But in an English setting Homo kruphmms, with or 

^ Dm AQt Hmta krttpimmii with a Lzapjlnf H. TEiia n^eaa^tiEj^ implLc^ n ^ntric 
tmd! tprcliii^ rtnrnencIfttuiT. 
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without a capital //^ h an affectation, and what ia ^vorae, a misleading 
affectation. "Fhc addition of a further specific name advertising the 
discoverer—in tlic formula Homo fiemd^rrtalifTisis smithti—is in all 
rirciimstances to be deprecated. 

In this book w^e express no opinion aa to whether any group of 
Palaeolithic men did or did not fonn a separate species, and we give 
them no label that would imply any such specific classification. We 
do not believe that the evidence available is enough tcj bear any such 
conclusions, one w’ay or the other. 

With the exception nf some slight fragments, no osseous remains 
of the men of tJie Lower Palaeolilliic have as yet come to light. 
There are a number qf hones of men of the Aliddle and Upper 
Fabeeshthic terms so far known, and there are undoubtedly profound 
physical differences bcltvccn these groups, it seems possible further 
to subdivide the people represented by the Upper Palaeolithic 
skeletons available into two, or perhaps three, separate racial groups. 
Beyond that we do not venture. We run the risk of e.xalring individual 
idiosTOcrasies into racial characters if we attempt any further aub^ 
division of the material at our disposah 


Critena of Rucr 

Of the numerous phj-sical and temperainental peculiarities that 
define a racci the few' most relevant to our present purpose may 
now be described. 

Head-form. This is expressed by means of a number, obtained 
by measuring with a pair of callipers the length of the head from the 
gbbella (llie point of junction of the nose and brD\v) to die mast 
prominent point of the occiput (the back of the head) ; the maximum 
transverse breadth, wherever it may happen to be; and then finding 
their proportion in terms of a percentage, by applying the formula 

length figure diua obtained usually lies somewhere in 

die seventies or the eighties j it is called the tepholic index^ or cranial 
iadexK Clearly when die index h high a broad skull is indicated, the 
breadth being large in propurdon to the length; when the index is 
low, on the other hand, the skull will be long* Broad, medium, and 
long skulls are respectively termed Brachy€epfmlk\ Mesaticepkalk 
(sometimes Mesoeephalic)^ and Doliehocephoik, 


f It would be ctwivrnicnt to nmintiian a dtfltiriLrtioh between these tcims^ re- 
Htricring cephalic index W measureincinU obtained Upon the head oF a living lubject, 
and cniniill index tn rh^t^c derived rmm a hLuIL Jn actual pratiice the terma are 
interchanged rather loddely. 
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"There are various echemea m use for classifpng dic&e figures. 
The aiTuplest is ^ha t is caJled the triiiary scheme, wtich h ais follows: 
Hmchycephshc ... imics above So 

Mesaticephaiic index between 75 and 80 

Dolicbocephafic .** Index below 75 

but the quinary scheme is more exact. This subdivides the first aud 
third terms into two each* There is, however, a difference of opinion 
among authorities as to the terminology and limitations of each class; 
the inetliod of Broca b as follows: 


Brachyeephalic 
t lypobrachycephatic^ 
Mmticepbnlic 
HypQdolidiocephftlic^ 
Dolichocephalic 


index above 

index between and E3-3 
index between 777 and 80 
index between 75 and 777 
index below 75 


w'hile Deniker prefers an even more elaborate system, thus: 


Ultrabrachycephalic (rie) 

11 y perhrachyccphalic 

Brachyccph^c 

Mesalicephalic 

Sub-dDlichocephalic (sic) 

DolichDcirphalic 

Hyperclnltehocephalic 


index above 90 
index between 8^ and 90 
index bemeen 83 and 85 
index between Bo and 83 
index hetw^n 777 and 80 
index between 75 and 777 
index below^ 73+ 


ft may be questioned whether such excessive elaborstion (to say 
nothing of such inconvciuent polysyllabism), is worth the trouble 
and confusion which it causes. The quinary^ achcTue is quite minute 
enough to enable us to state the general relationship to other skulls 
of any skull which we may be describing: if we wish to define it 
more exactlyp the figures themselves are more Batisfactorv than a 
multiplicadnu of classifies tory terms. 

The mq^?t instructive way of setting out the results of the head- 
measurements, or^ indeed, of any other of tlie physical raeasurementB 
with w'fiich we have to deal, is to reduce the observations upon 
population-groups tn a series of curves, in which the horizontal 


coefficient of each point denotes tbe cephalic index, and the vertical 
coefficient the percentage of individuals possessing the index. Such 
Curves express graphically to the eye facts which it requires a atrong 
effort of the imagination to deduce from tables of figures. In a 
modem nsLxed population these curvea are apt to be very complex* 
rising to a number of apices or maxima; we are probably to presume 
a different component element in the populatian for each Tuaximum^ 
The cu™ thus indjcate dearly the degree of complexity in the 
composition of a population, 

J Same tuthplili^s give the3« words an Sub-b™diycepJuilic, Sub-doUcbcf- 
cephalic; A rnkrneoicn of the Tcmer of Htlbel! 
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Without measufcmciit it Js impossibb to determine the cephalic 
index exactlj''^. But, as a rub, an observant traveller can form a rough 
general idea of the relative proportion of short and long headed 
people in a population by noticing the faces of the people as they 
pass. It is easj' to distinguish a long narrow face fnim a short round 
face. The former kind is usually associated with a dolichocephalic, 
the latter with a biachycephalic skull. Heads in which this corre- 
blion does not exist—such as the bruad-faced, long-headed Eskimo 
—are called dysharmofiic. 

The head of the Eving subject is slightly broader than the skull; 
but It Would obviously be difEcult to obtain a sufficient mass of data 
to determine the exact relationship between the cephalic and the 
cranial indexes, and in point of fact this rebtiun is not certaijily 
know'n. 

It is still a matter of dispute how far head-shape is subject to 
modification by en^nronraent, natural sebedun, or other aaturai 
causes®. If a population remain long subject to the same condition, 
the cephalic ind« remains constant. W^ren we have an opportunity, 
ss in Egypt, of studying the remains of many successive generations 
of a loot unchanging population, fixed in one territory, we find that 
the average head-form remains constant from age to age. On the 
other hand, the frequently observ'ed appearance of the Indian 

“ hatchet-fiace among the Euru[iean iTninigninta into New England_ 

it is seen even in the national type nf ’'Uncle Sam'—seems to 
that in some subtle and entirely unknenvn way a change nf 
environment has a perceptible infiuence upon head-shape. The 
assimibtion of type, in this case, can hardly he due to intermarriage. 
Ohservatiuns upon Jews from different parts of the world point to 
the same conclusion; tliey tend to become assimilated to the dominant 
type nf their surroundings. 

Sdll, there is a sufficient degree of inv3riabi1it\’ in the cephalic 
or cranial indtx to render it the most useful instrument in the hand 
of the ethnologist. In order to shew the value nf such observatiDns, 
we may set forth in a few words some of the main results of investi- 
gadons of head-shape in the population of the modem world. In 
Europe the head-form is mixed; the inhabitants of the north and the 
sou til of the Cunlincnt are on the whole doUchocephaJic, but through 

Some stlthnritiM haw b«n (tArin^ Enuujrh to commit ihcniitlvcs do deductions 
tts xo the reEEiti4jnahi|i« of skuHa dedlicMf from measurm^n n of No 

lElinnoc can possibly be placed upon fi^furra thus ohtatn-edp tt the margin of 
possibk error ^Oniious. It k bard enough to obtain latisfiu^iory meuayrEznenta 
from ihc akntk (hemnelves \ 

* NfltuTBl, to exclude artihdfll niodift«iiini 3 $ fucb bs itie praertked by Chinokt. 
Natchez, and oShcr tl-ihc5+ Vfho batten or otherwke deform the headi of their 
tnfimt ehililicn vvixh tiijht hnn-dd^'ca. 
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the middle, along the ridge of the Alps, there runs a wedge of hrJchy- 
cephaly. The Africans are to 3 large estent dolichotephalk. while, 
on the other hand, the inhabitants of Asia, north of tlie Himaliyas, 
are conspicuoualy brachycephalic. .Already we seem to Me, from 
this distribution of head-shape in the Old World, a historical event 
Vaguely adumbrated? the irmpticm, from a brachycephalic reacr- 
voir" in the East, of invaders, following the line of the Himalayas 
and the Alps, and cutting thdr w'ay into tlic midst of the Enrcjpean 
continent, till then uniformly dolichocephalic, and probably peopled 
with communities of African urigin. With one remarkable exception, 
no brachycephalic skulls have as yet come to light from Palaenlitlijc 
Europe, wliich fact suggests a date for tills invasion, at the beginning 
of the Neolithic era. 

In Oceania, the Fijians are among the longest-headed people 
known, and indeed dplichocephaly is the rule throughout the islands 
of the Southern Seas. In America the aboriginal inhabitants are on 
the whole dolichocephalic or mesaticephalic, though there are some 
brachyctphftlic tribes, especially in South America i 

It is not amiss to say in passing tfiat no deductions as to the 
mental powers of a race can be drawn from the av'erage skull-shape ~ 
a mistake to which the English-speaking student is especially liable, 
owing to the currenl use of the foolish slang expression "long¬ 
headed” to denote a certain form of intellectual superiority. Ab- 
norniid extremes either vvay art likely to be associated with mental 


abnormality; but the wide range of normal variation does not seem 
to be assDcialed with a corresponding variation in mental powers. 

Besides skull-proportions, skull-shape or outline is a character 
of racial importance. Skulls may not only be classified aa long or broad, 
but tiiey may also be classified according to the shape which they 
present when ricw'ed from above—ih nurma •verticuli, to use the 
technical expression. This form of classification has been especially 
dev'elnped by the Italian anthropologist Sergi, who prefers it as a 
race -criterion to the cephalic index. He classes skulls under the 
following heads: 

brniid Hi the back anil naiTi>w in front 
of clLiptii^l nhiipe 
tjf shape 
of pentaj^nal shape 

with a number of niinor varieties. 

Coloration. We have alncaiiy ^Ksen that sikin-colour 13 the most 
obvious way of distinguishing between different types uf men; the 
most unobservant can tell a white man from a black man, and either 
from a ted or a yellow raariH The anthropologist nteds to be more 


Behid or sphenoid 

Edfpsfiid 

Oiiid 

Brnta^^oHoid 
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minute in systcmiiti^tion, and accordingly scales of colour, 
ranging in number from 10 to 34, have been drawn up for dassi- 
ficatory purposes. 

The ultimate cause of ihv diJTcreitcc of colour is probably soipe 
external stimulus, such as air, heat, light, or moisture-, but the manner 
of its Operation has not heen satisfactorily ascertained. It b im¬ 
mediately due to a deposit of colouring matter in what are kno\iTi as 
the pigmentation-cdU, which lie in the skin beneath its outer trans¬ 
parent surface. ITiese cells are present in all individuals^ but the 
colouring matter is present in the darker coloured people in ^eater 
abundance. Once fixed, the colour h very persistent. It is well 
known that it requires many generations of internMrriage to eradicate 
the external evidences of a negro strain. 

Whatever may be the reason. tlie colour divisions of humanity 
are atrno^t conterminous with the continental divbious of the land* 
We may say, speaking generally. that Europe is the liome of the 
white man, Asia of the yellow'^ Africa and Asia south of the Hima¬ 
layas of the hrown, America of the red, and Melanesia, with parts 
of Africa and a cumer of *Austrslia, of the black. The Ainus of 
Japan are the only exception to the rule that the white racea are 
confined to Europe. 

But this classitication is too rough and ready for scientific purposes, 
for the reason that cormnuniues are brought together in each of 
these colour-groups differing in almost every other respect among 
themselves, and certainly belonging to different racial stocks. A more 
minute and trustworthy claasiticatitm is afforded by hair and eye 
colour. The colour of the iris of the eye ranges from a pale washed- 
out blue to deep brow-nj that of the hair from flaxen to bbek; and 
scales of colour have been prepared, by compadson with which 
people can be classified. In Alodern Europe the line of the Alps, 
once more, forms a racial boundary in connexion with this element 
of distinction; it separated the fair (.vtffltAof/irnuj) northerners frum 
the dark (meltitta^hrous) southerners. Indeed^ blue eyes afe almost 
confined to the fair-cornplexioned people of northern Europe; else- 
tvhere in the world they appear only as iudiddual peculiarities. 

Ffir our present purpose, hoivever^ coloration is one of the least 
useful tests, fur the simple and obvious reason that w-e cannot make 
observations upun coloration w'hen we have nothing before us but 
dead skeletons. The PalacuHthic rock-fJaintings of Spain afford us 
no help in this particular, for they cutour the figures conven¬ 
tionally. When ill a later part of uur study we reach the Iron Age, 
we shall then find that contemporary^ classical writers occasionally 
tell us something about the complex!ona of foreign peoples* But 
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even such descriptions have to be taktn. with caution. These authors 
were not tmincd in modern scientific methods, and the anthropo¬ 
logical value of such observations was naturally not underatiKid in 
their time. Their descriptions are therefore not necessarily aLXurate^ 
find are always infiueneed by the personal equation ” of the ubaerTpcr, 
; Coming from the melanodirous populations of the south, they were 
apt to e3(iiggerate the fairness of a xanthochrous northern coinnmnity 
among which they may have found themselves: and retuniing home 
and writing up their observ-ations from memory (which Is what they 
probably did) diey were most likely to e-'^aggerale in diis respect 
adlJ further. In like manner the early traveUcra to South America 
brought home absurdly exaggerated reports about the stature of die 
Patagoniems, who for a long time were supposed to be a race of 
giants h simply because they were tall in contrast to dieir European 
visitors. 

StafuTf. The stature of ntitnuil individuals ranges, roughly 
speaking, from a litdc under 5 feet up to about 6 feet; authorities 
differ as to the exact limits of normality. The limits of variation of 
pnpulatinn-grnups ore rather narrow er (5 feet to 5 feet 10 inches). 
This does not, however* take into account the dw^arf or pygmy mCeSi 
such aa the Bushmen of South Africa or the Negritos uf the East 
Indian Archipelago; if we reckon these with the re^st uf mankind^ 
we bring the lower Umil uf normality down to about 4 feet 4 inches. 

Staturct though doubtless a racial criterion, is subject to rapid 
modification by environment. Transfer a pecipio stunted by a hard 
life in a poor country to a rich land, and they wiB rapidly improve 
in physical well-being; one manifestation of diis will be an increase 
in stature. Reverse the prcKcess, and a contrary result will be obtained 
in the course of a few generations. The inhabitants of a low-lying 
fertile plain are as a rule taller than are those who dwell in barren 
and rugged mountain regiuna. Moreover, natural and matrimonial 
selection here come conspicuously into play« Tall people arci as 
a rule* stronger than short (within the limits of nurmaJity ; gia^isum 
is either a cause or an index of weakness); and in a hard climate the 
weaker and more stunted arc Ic^s likely to survive the rigours of life. 
Alsot tall individuals are likely» on the whole, to select tall mates, 
With the result of maintaining tallness as a racial feature of the 
community. 

Although everj' alluivancc must thus be made for environment, 
it can be shewn that tlicr tall and the short peoples group themaclves 
into definite zones, which do not always coincide witli the zones of 

* CampiLTF the report whkli the broU|;lit batfc to Mom uf the tail 

C4iniu]inite&„ Xumbere xiik j2. 
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fertUity qt other favourable conditions, Thm, the rugged and barren 
land of Scotland has a pcjpulation which shews the liighest average 
of stature in Europe, "fliis is enough to prove that stature is funda* 
mentally a racial character. In Europe the tail communities are 
found in the north, die short in the south; die people of the Alpine 
region are intennediafet and rather stourcr in build than the 
southerners. 

The texture of the hair depends uliimately on the 
shape of the outline of a cross-sectmn of a single hair. This may 
range from a circle to a flat ellipse. If the section be circular, each 
hair being cylindrical the general appearance of the is 

straight—the kind alluded tn in disrespeerful argot as ^Vrat^s tat!** 
hair. The Alongolians or the American Indians afford instances^ [f 
the section be flat and elliptical^ so that each hair is ribbon-shaped^ 
the tightly coiled "woor' of the negro is the result. Intermediate 
forms, ^cording as the}" approrimate to the round or to the Hat 
shape, give the wavy variet}' of straight hair^ cummon in Europe^ or 
the frizzled variet}^ of the coiled shapes such as k found among the 
Australians- Such intermediate forms are probably the result of a 
deep-seated and long-established blend. Out, like colour, hair-shape 
is clearly of no service when we have nothing but skdetons to study. 
Wc can use it only as a basis uf inference as to past mov^einents and 
mlnglings of peoples, deduced from observations made upon tlieir 
living descendants, 

EyT-iktipe. Eye-shapef like head-shape, is expressed in terms of 

an index the orbital index ' loo^ , This enables us to 

divide the people of the world into mtgaseme fsuch as tfie Poly¬ 
nesians), mfsostfne (Negnxa, Europeans), and nucroseme (Australians). 
In the Jiving subject the shape of the eye-opening ia somctimia uf 
racial importance^ as for instance the oblique eye-opening of the 
Mongolian. 

Na^e-!fhdpe is simibrly expressed by a nasal index (same formula 
as in previous indices, the length being measured from the root of 
^e ncKe at the top to the lowest point of the nasal openings, and the 
breadth across the greatest width)* This div'ides the people of the 
world into platyrrhme or flat-nosed (Australians, Negroes), mesor/mur 
(Malays^ Hindus, Alongolians)# and leptor/dne or prominent-nosed 
(American Indians, Europeans)^ In the living subject the shape of 
the soft parts of the nose is of racial importance; the nose may be 
straight, flat, convex, concave, tvith a large number of minor and 
intermediate varieties. 

Pace-fhape, measured by a aimilaj- index {length from the glabella 
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to the point of tht- chin, breadth across the zygomatic arches or 
cheek-bones), divides people into hpfapro^opic of long and narrow 
faced, mesoprosopti!^ or tnedium faced^ and chamaeprosopic or short 
and broad faced. The correspondence wliidh is usual between head 
proportions and face proportions hjis already been noted. Facial 
angle, expressing the degree of that of outward pro¬ 

jection of the low^r part of the face (as in Negroes) is also an important 
measurement. There is some diiference of opinion among anthro¬ 
pologists as to the most satisfactory way of calculating these indices. 

The above are the principal racial criteria ^vhieh enneem us. 
There are others, which for nur purpose are of minor importance, 
or which for one reason or annther are inapplicable to die study of 
Early Man- For these we must refer the reader to special treatises^* 

The caujses of these race-t^anuns in the human inhabitants of 
the world, ancient and modem, are to all intents and purposes utterly 
unknown. Ens^ironment has something to do with developing them, 
but Jt is not a tnaater-key to every lock. For all we know, many of 
these differences may have their roots deep down in the pre-human 
stages of development. 

We have already said sumetlung about the racial differences 
between the modem inhabitants of Europet and for future reference 
may note tliat these, excluding a few isolated communities, are 
divisible into tlirce race-groups, whose names and characters are as 
follows: 

bcANt)i?^ avian; Teutonic, or Nd^djc: dolichocephalic^ xantho- 
chrous* tall stature. 

Alpive^ brachycephalic, nielanochraus (or medium)^ medium 
stature and stout. 

Mediterhaneas : dohchucephalic, melanochrous, medium stature 
and slight. 

iL Lin^stic Classifieation 

Nafure of Lmigiiogir 

Next, we can classify mankind accurding to the structure and 
affinities of languages, 1‘his classiRcation cuts completely across the 
racial classilicatiun just described. 

It may be thought superfluous to include here a section on 
linguistic classification, seeing that the hmguages of the Stone Age 
have gtinc beyond recall. Even if, as some scholars not unreasonably 
suppose, the very^ primitive tongue spoken by the Basques should be 

■ Consult \v. z. FlipSejv TAf nf Eurnpr (London, 1^99}; P. Tapiinard 
Efhnimli d\mthFopMlo^0 tPaHs, ifiSj); G. ScrKi, TAr Mcditfimnian 

(LanJan, iQOl): f„ [>cnik*r, TAff Rurrt of Man (London, 
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a suniv-ai from the Stone Ai^, it has been subject to evolutionary 
changers like ev'C^'thing else that is hurmn. A modem Basque would 

c ^ ® Stonc-age man as he is to an average 

Englishman. Wc cannot therefore study Basque with the assurance 
that we arc listening to anything resembling the speech nf the cave- 
wcllers. But when in s future volume ue come to study the Iron 
Age, opportunity for linguistic classification will arise; and it is on 
the whole more convenient to marshal once for all the principles of 
study which tve hope to adopt throughout. 

The possession of language, and the power of extending its 
hjjicbons, like the art of tool-fash toning, distinguish all men from al] 
beasts. Animals have a limited inteijectiona] language to express their 
emottons; the bark of a dog wuJeomirg his master, his yelp when 
hurt, his snarl against a doubtful stranger, the cry of a bird to its 
mate, the warning note of a hen to her chickens—aJJ these are sounds 
meant to convey a sentiment from one being to another, which 
IS the ^netton of a language. But the language of animals is 
essentially unprogressive. A modem British cat or dog would under¬ 
stand an ancient Egyptian or Greek animal of like species, for the 
attempts made by ancient Egy ptians or Greeks tn express in writing 
the cnea ot tJiese creatures would equally well represent the cries of 
their modern descendants. But the speech of man changes from 
generation to generation. It is progressive, and, in spite of the con- 
ser\^ative mfluence o\ lilcratiirc^ is highly mutable. 

\Ve may define language as a convention establislied between 3 
number of people, whereby definite sounds or combinations of sounds 
are associated witJi definite ideas or combinations of ideas. The 
connexion between the sound chosen and the sense to be ci>nvet-ed 
IS, as a rule, not traceable; we may call a certain animal a “cat" 
lor example, without being able to explain whv we use that par¬ 
ticular combination of sounds ior the purpose in preference to anv 
other. Indeed, the choice of sound seems to be more or Jess arbitrarv, 
except in the limited group of onomatupoeic words. This definition 
ot language enables us to nnderstand something of its probable 
ongin. It must have been a gradual growth from the gibberings of 
Homosimius, and the development must have begun at a verv early 
s^ge of the appearance of definitely fiuman characteristics. If one 
01 the almost human Homosimii had formed a habit of making a 
certain ejaculation whenever he saw a snake, and one of hJ.s fellows 
uhaerved this fact and imitated him, then the two would have a 
language of one word, the very' useful word whereby each warned 

7 3 dangerous reptile. Ta obsenc the 

o another, and tu draw simple deductions therefrom, is quite 
«- E. A. r. 
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withifi the poweT of an aninMl; a dog deduces that his irvaster is going 
for a walk when he sees him putting tiis hat cm. There would be no 
obstacle in the mental limitations of HomosiiniuSp so far as we can 
imagine them, to his making so simple an observ ation as is sugg^ted 
above, followed by an only less simple deduction and imitation- 
exploration of the region of sound, the di^overy of the capabilities 
of the homosimian tliroat for mating different kinds of noises^ the 
gradual accumulation of a series of association-groups between 
specific noises and specific ideas p would be nothing more than a 
rnatter of time and experiment. 

Gffmp^ of Languages 

Languages are primarily classified into isolating, polysymthetic, 
agglutinating, and inflexional. This classification is, howeverj almDst 
if not quite as ^'aguely general as tlie classification of the speakers 
of language by their skin-coluur, and that for a similar reason— 
it lumps together into broad groups languages which can have no 
sort of real connexion with une another. 

In Isolating languages, of which Chinese is the leading tepre- 
seQtative» each word is a symbol denoting a group of ideas, an cl it 
may be treated T,vithuut alteration of its form as any part of speedt 
according to its position in the context. English p once a highly 
inflexional language, has shed nearly ^ of its w^ord-mcKlificatiorLS, 
and now approximates to the isolating stage, in which the boundary- 
walls between the parts of speech are breaking down. This for us 
in our present study has tlie convenient consequence, that instead 
of borrowing at second-hand and on trust incomprehensible examples 
of isolation from Chinese ^ w e can find equally good and intelligible 
illustrations from current English^ Consider thes^^ four expressions: 

1, The ship-man 3. Bhip the man 

a- Man the ship 4. The matt-ship 

the first three of which are current, while the fourtbi though im¬ 
probable, would not be impossible in a siihahle context, as the 
ana]og\' of '"^the slave-ship" shew!^s. Here "ahip^^ is an adjective in 
the first, a noun substantive m the objective case in the second, a 
verb in the imperative mood in the third, and a substantive in the 
nominative case in the fourth, ‘''Man” is a noun m the nominative 
case in the a v^'erb in the second, a noun in the objective ca$e 
in the third, and an adjective in the fourth * We need not here enter 
into further details about the isolafing languages, such as the devices 
whereby the large number of different meanings attaching to the 
various roots in Chinese are distinguished^ For such particulars 
reference must be made to special treatbc?. 
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In the PolyajTtthetic languages, which form the group to which 
tongues of the aborigines of America belong, the unit of language 
18 not the word, but the sentence; indeed, the word has hardly any 
existence at all apart from the sentence* An English child, in learning 
his mother-tongue, passes through a poly synthetic stage; he acquires 
and understands sentences like "How do you do"—pronounced as 
one word, Ilotgedoo —before he learns to analyse them into their 
component elements. 1 he Polyaynthetic languages are marked by the 
enormous lei^th of their verbal unite, which are really inextricable 
compounds of words melted thus into one another; and the analogy nf 
the child's acquisition of his own language suggests that they repre* 
sent a very early stage in the development of speech, when ideas were 
expressed all at once, so to speak, without analysing tlieni into the 
words which, put together in syntactic order, were associated with 
thusc ideas. 

In Agglutinating languages, under which head there are a large 
number of entirely unrelated groups, the roots, which in the isolating 
bnguages form the whole sentence, and in the polysynthetic languages 
almost lose their individuality, are preserx'ed intact, but are combined 
with a considerable number nf prefixes and suffixes, in themsehes 
meaningless, but exercising various forms of modification upon thenr. 
The degree of agglutination possible varies in different groups; it 
exceeds tlie possibilities of the inhexional languages in this direcdon, 
hut fails short of the indefinite pow'eta cif com position displaved hv 
the polysynthedc tongues. 

V\'e may take Turkish a.s a good example of a pure agglutinadng 
language. The following instances will slieAv how such a language is 
constructed. 

In Turkish,^/™ means "a sliip,” It can be combined thus with 
suffixes; 

^jncTn-jm^ my snip, 

Ghem-iinizT ship. 

Ghcm-imiz-lerp our ships. 

Gh 5 m-iniiz-ler-dent/rf>m wwr ships^ 

Crhen\-ijip a ship-man or saihr. 

Gh£m'iji-mij!-lcr-dcii+/rf 3 /H fjj/r smhirs^ 

Gh£m-iji-ja, in & smlot^liki manm^r. 

Agairij in the same language, the root ftiiij' means *' to strike." It 
Can be cutnpuunded thus: 

Wur-iTiiik, to strike (infinitive). 

Wtlr-ma-mak, Bot to sirike. 

Wur-ama-makj ntif to be able (o strihe. 

Wiir-aJ-mak, to hr struth. 

VVtlr-ash-mak, to strike mutuulfy. 

Wiir-dar-mak, to tuuse to strif^^ 
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and shuuld Qccasiipn arise ia nothing to prevent the accumu¬ 

lation of more than one of such qualhS^ing auffbeea into a single 
compound. 

At first sight there appears to be little difFerence behveen In¬ 
flexional and agglutinating languages' and indeed, the boundary 
between these different groups is by no means hard and fast. Both 
agglutinating and inflexional languages depend fur the modification 
of the meaning of their roots upon the affixing of syllaUca, meaning¬ 
less in dtemseives, to the root. The difference lies in the limitation 
of the number of affixed syllables in the inflexional languages, and 
in the pngsibilin^ which they possess of a modification of the root 
itself. 

The most important infiexional family of languages is the Indn- 
Eumpean, to which the principal tongues of Europe and some of the 
chief Asiatic languages belongs It Is divided into a number of groups, 
each characterised by phonetic and syntactic peculiaritieSt but all 
maintaining a close relationship of vocabulary' and construction. The 
most important of these groups are the Indian, Iranian, Amienian, 
Celto-Italian, Albanian,TTellenic, Lettish, Slavonic^ and Teutonics in 
this family♦ the inflexions are for the greater part expressed by 
external soffixes. In the Semitia family, however^ which does 
not affect the European populations, the roots consist of con¬ 
sonants, usually three in number^ and tlie moiHficatioits of meaning 
are expressed nut only by prefixes and suffixes, but also by duplica¬ 
tions of the root coitsoHants and by modification of the vowels with 
the aid of which the consonant!^ are pronounced. 

Orij^m fl/ 

The problem of tlie origin of language has exercised many minds 
and many pens^ to little purpose; and so has the search for a common 
basis of comparison among the existing Languages^ from which some¬ 
thing may be deduced as to the nature of the tongue that theoretically 
was the common parent of them all^ The close kinship of the Indo- 
European languages, the still closer relationship of the Semitic 
tongues^ tn^es it practically certain that each of these famiUea is 
descended from a common ancestor. The Egj'ptian has certain 
points of resemblance with the Semitic group; this suggests that 
at some remote time the Eg)-ptian group branched off from the main 
Semitic stem. But no success has crowned the numerous efforts tliat 
have been made to correiate the Indo-European group with the 
Semitic on the one hand, or with the agglutinating Finnish an the 
other. 

It Is nnt inconceivable that such apparently unrelated groups of 
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langiiagL-s are actuaJiy descended from a sin;^!e ancestor. But proof 
of this must be cofiaidered as for ever beyond nur reach; and there 
is n.0 real necessity to suppose that there was ever a corntnoii parent 
speech at all—it is. indeed, highly improbable. It is not likely that 
a primitive man, nr a Homusimius, in Java, and another in Sussex, 
Would hit upon exactly the same expletive whenever he saw a snake. 
Each community would from the first establish its own group of 
conventions. Even if the tribes ur communities all started from a 
common centrci where they first evoK'ed their human or semi-human 
form, their languages would ver)' quickl)' diverge. Every change of 
surroundings would bring new experiences, requiring new sounds to 
express them j and the nccLtmulated body of these ncolngisms W'ould 
very- soon far exceed in bulk the common clement which they had 
earned with them from the cradle of the species. 

As intercourse between adjacent tribes developed, a franca, 
composed of elements homo wed from their Icwral jargons, would 
develop also, which in time might shape itscdf into a fulh-organised 
language. I.et us suppose that there were a inimber of commnnitles, 
A, B, C, D, ... living within a given area of territory. 'I’hree of these, 
which are adjacent, have intercourse, and develop a medium of speech 
which we may call a, composed of elements borrowed from each of 
their jargons. Three othem, C, D, E. similarly develop a language b. 
C IS common to both of these groups, and if a and b should become 
the parents of families of languages, philologists may therefore dis¬ 
cover common elements in the rt-family and the S^-family which will 
deceive them into supposing that these are derived friim a single 
ancestor. Again, there may be three more groups. It, E, G, which 
lorin a language c. Rut perhaps the elements which r horrow's from 
the jargon of B may be different from the elements which the language 
a has borrowed from the same source. In that case tlie c-family will 
have no element common with the rt-family, and yet it is acEualiv 
as closely related to it as is the i-family, which docs di.splay such 
common elements. 

1 his reconstruction of the beginnings of linguistic develop¬ 
ment. theoretical though it admittedly is, will sheu the utter 
hopelessness of trying tn arrive at a conception of the language of 
omosimius, or even of Paiaeolithic man, by reasoning back from 
existing iongues. Just as in studying geology we cannot penetrate 
more than a few miles into the crust of the earth, and our conceptions 
of the state of its interior can he nothing more than inferences based 
upon a balance of probabilities, so in studying language we have no 
materials to cany ua back more than a few thousand years — a mere 
no thing in the history of mankind. 
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Faitacy of Linguistic Paitseontology 

It will illustrate further the fi^tilky of the so-called science of 
linguistic palaeontology: ingenious and specious though the idea may 
he, to deduce Gome conception of the culture of the speakers of a 
parent language from the words common to the daughter tongues. 
If certain languages. A, C, descendants of a common ancestor* 
have words in common for a fos, or an oak-tree, or a ship, or what¬ 
not; and if certain other knguagi?Sp />, E, F, though belonging to 
the same group, have different w^ords; it is inferred, by those who 
would follow this line of argument, that At Bt C, developed together 
in some place where foxes and oak-trees were to be found, and where 
men used ships; whereas these things did not come to the knowledge 
of the Speakers of F* until after they had hived off from the 

parent stem. 

But there are Tendless possibilities of cross-borrowing, for which 
we cannot sufficiently make allowance in such reasoning, and which 
vidaie all such conclusions. To give a single instance, the A people 
and the people may have the same word for a fox, not because they 
grew up together In a common acquaintance with the animal, but 
because the B people at some time raided the A people and carried 
off their w^umen tvholcsak; the women taught the word m their 
new Hfe to tlicir children, and so it became incorporated in the 
language of B* Such possibilities reduce to uncertainty all deductions 
as to common culture based upon common words. 

iii* Cultural Classification 
Ev<itution of (Jullure 

TTie ascent of Man, from the level of the ape, even to the moderate 
degree of dvilifiation in which the end nf the Patoeolithic era leaves 
him, waa long and toilsome h The secrets of nature had to bp won 
slowly, step by step. 

The chain of this evolution was partly continuous, partly dis¬ 
continuous, The assumption of the upright posture, the final 
differentiation of hand and foot, the slow de^^elopment of language 
and the extenaion of its means of expression—-all these must have 
ad^unced gradually * almost imperceptibly. Having thus slowly 
learned tu walk and to talk, the human baby went to school, so to 
speak, and there, like the average English schmlboy of the twentieth 
centur)\ he acquired a small modicum of useful information, and a 
vast amount of useless and inaccurate mental lumber. He leamt,on 
the one hand* that if 3"ou eat one kind of fruit you experience pleasant 
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sensations^ while if yon eat another kSntl of fruit yon go to altcp for 
such a long tune that your wandering: spirit loses its way and never 
cornea back at all. Some uf this informadon he had already acquired 
in hla pre-human days; bold experimenters must have greatly ex¬ 
tended itp and there were at this stage, as we cartnot doubts many 
victims of the fruit of the divine Tree of llie Knowledge of Good and 
EviL He also at this stage acquired a number nf notions, perhaps to 
be counted amrjng his le&s valuahlc lessons, such as that if a man drills 
a hole in his nose or his car and pots a skewer of bone through it, 
he looks more attractive than he did before tlic process. 

These were the gradual acquisitions; but from the beginning 
there must have been also sudden acquisitions. We speak of epoch- 
making libcovciies, when some bold thinker succeeds in leaping the 
chasm that separates us from new and as yet unconquered worlds, 
and carrica tlie banner of eUiliaarion into regions of eticrgj^ hitherto 
unexplored. Such epoch-rnaking discoveries are not the monopoly 
of any time or place; they can be traced all through the histoiy of 
civilisation. 

The first disco very" of this kind was doubtless that of means to 
produce fire arrificialiy^ No tribe of savages* however low in the 
scalej Is ignonint of the use of fire, and hardly any is without means 
of kindling ith No ancient race has been discovered from whose 
remains are absent lumps of charcoal or other evidence of the use 
of fire. On die uther hand, no species of animal , however intelligent, 
has any idea of how to light a fire, or how to- replenish it when dying. 

The maleficent properties of firct as manifested in die Ughtning 
and the volcano, are at fir^i sight more obvious than its useful and 
bencfieiHl qualities, These latter, however, must early have been 
revealed by some means, and perhaps Lambda Essay cji Roast Ajf, 
extravaganza thnugh it be, is not so very' far wrong as a recon¬ 
struction of the steps whereby they became known. VVe may suppose 
that, at first, mankind was dependent on natural sources of fire, such 
aa we have just mentioned, and on keeping perpetually burning die 
flame which they kindled. Indeed t the difficulty^ of obtaining fire even 
in comparatively civilised times, before the invention of niatches, 
made a perpetual hearth the least troublesome way of pro’tiding the 
household with this nccessitVt atid so gave rise to all the fancies that 
religion has enshrined in the domestic altar. But accidents will 
happen; an unlucky rain-storm will quench the most carefully tended 
hearth; and the community dependent on the caprice of natural 
sources of fire will be in sorry case. 

I'hc AndamiLncsc arc th? mic ettcep don* J hw E- H- Man, Oft tlie 

Aboritfinnl InhabitHiifa of the .Afldflinaii Ifllrtridfl*' KTI. p. IS®)- 
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Somebody, somewhere, must have been the first miui to H^lit a 
fire. However he may iiave done it, the discover}' cannot have been 
more than an accident, like so many other great dlscovenes. Sparks 
struck with a flint too] may have fallen upon and ignited a heap of 
diy leaves: heat generated by Ltic rubbing of dry branches together 
in the tvind may have suggested the production of fire bv friction. 
It is impussihle to say ejuictly how the accident may have happened, 
but ivc can safely say tliat the first man to light a fire was the first 
man to mate an epoch-making discovery. We might indeed say in 
truth that it was he who made tkr epoch-making discovetv', inasmuch 
as fire is at the basis of most of the other contributions to civilisation 
that succeeding ages have made. Without fire, for example, the 
ne.\i epoch-making discover}' that foilowed—tliat of the fusibility of 
metals-—would have been impossible. 


Baiei of Cultural CHoisijication 

On the general subject of Cultural classification there is little 
Aat need be said on the present page. Tlie greater part of this book 
is Virtu ally a study of the cultural classification of the inhabitants of 
Europe, We have airrady, in our first chapter, spoken of the division 
of the history of civilisation into the btutie, the fironze, and the 
Iron with their subdivisions—the basis of all study of pre¬ 

historic ^lan. ITiia we may call classification by the materiah of 
culture. We can also from time tfi time make use of a second form 
of cultural classification which may be called classification by the 
imirvmmii of culture, depending upon the kind of tools most pre¬ 
valent in different centres or at different periods, and their form 
and the manner of tlieir use. 

There is a third variety of cultural classification of great im¬ 
portance, w'hich we may call classification by math of life. The 
^liest men with whom we come into contact are hunters and 
fehers, living entirely on the product of the chase, and on wild 
fnuts. .Mter a long time the discovery is made that certain species 
of useful animals are capable of domestication, thus inaugurating the 
pastoral life; and later still, it is found that the wild fmits can be 
artificially cultiv-ated and improved, and the community thus becomes 
a^iculturah In later chapters we shall indicate, as Mcasion arises, 
the changes which these dist^overies made upon the life of Europe, 
for the present we content ourselves with the simple fact that com¬ 
munities may be culturally classified as hunters, pastors, and agri- 
cultumts according to the means whereby the majority of their 
members obtain their Ih elihood. Another aspect of the same category 
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is cfassification by hnbitaiwn 1 we can sort comnritjniHes into cave- 
dwellers, DOinadic tent-dwtllersT or sedentary house-dwellers. 

iv. Social Classification 
Organisation a/ Human Communities 

By Social dassification is meant a classihcatiGn on the basis of 
social or political organisation, 

Mankind is essentially gregarious. In fact he must live in societies 
for mutual aid and protection, otherwise he will certainly perish. 
No man could live a Robinson Crusoe existence in a country' infested 
by large and sa^Tige animals; nor could he satisfy all his own wants 
unaided, unless h\s lot hapfjened to be cast on an unusually fortumte 
island. Even tliere his death svould mean the end of the human 
occupation of the island, until it w as re-eoloniaed. To hunt big game, 
with the verj' inadequate weapons at tlie disposal of Palaeolithic 
savages, requires the co-operation of a large number of pefsons. 
Such combi nations must he organised upon some basis, ctheniise 
they cannot stand. There must be rules and regulations, plans and 
schemes, whereby each man takes his proper place for the good of 
the community at large. 

Again, the long helplessness w hich disringnishes the human infant 
from the young of all other animals has played a very considerable 
part in both the physical and the social evolution of humanity. It 
becomes absolutely necessaiy that a number of adults aha] I remain 
together m order to tend the wants of the children while these are 
unable to look after thejiiselvea. .And as it is obviously natural that 
the near relations of the children should thus tend them, it follows 
that /iinship is the readiest basis on which to found a scheme of social 
organisation. 

Kinship 

It being thus premised that a primitive communiW would most 
probably establish itself on some system of reckoning kinship, certain ' 
consequences will follow. In the beginning, die theory^ of kinship 
will be maintained by restrictions upon marriage, sanctioning union 
with certain persons and forbidding it with others. It used to be 
supposed that the earliest condition of social organLsadon w'as a 
complete promiscuity, in which marriages took place at random^ 
each man pairing with any and every w^oman that took his fancy. 
Such a crude theory' can no longer be maintained. No certain trace 
Can anywhere be found of a state of society in which custom does 
not lay definite restrictions upon marriage^ It may^ indeed, be taken 
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a? a gei^eral principk that the lowet vi-e go in the scale of civilii^rion 
the mot^ complex da the reguJatians affecting marriage becorne. 
Among the native x\ustmlianas for instance, the rules are of the 
greatest intricacy^ and their study and comprehension are aknogt ab 
difficult as an invoived mathematical pTohlem, 

But in process of tiTne^ the theory of kin-solidarity^ on which 
the cammunily was originally based, cim hardly remain intact 
when the idea of personal property^ especially property in land^ 
and the rights of inheritance^ come into conflict with lt+ When 
this stage of evolution h reached, the kin-bond mu&t give place to 
a political bond of one kind or another; otherwise the community 
will fall apart. I’his new organisation will afford scope for personal 
ambition, which w^as scarcely possible, when the interests of the 
individual wrere Buhordinnte to those of the kin-group. Forma of 
government thua a rise ^ in w^hich the will of a single individual, or of 
a small number of individuals, ia imposed upon the majority of the 
comniunit}\ 

As before, in these chapters of prolegomena, we must again 
remind the reader that np eshaustive treatment of this complicated 
subject can here be attempted^ We can do no more than give a 
euffieient outline to enable the reader to farm a clear conception 
of the nature of the communities with whose handiworks we are 
concerned. Tliis sketch we can artange for convenience under four 
divisions, following out the tines of development briefly set forth in 
tile foregoing paragraphs, namely; 

The deflniiion of kimhrp, and the memts of compressing it. 

2. The regulations affecting marriage. 

3. The evolution of the political unit from the tribal imk. 

4. 'fhe e\'Qlutiori of futms of government, 

(1) DFfiFfitiQn 4 jmi Exprestian af Kinship 

Tn using such words os "rebthesT" '^kindred/' ^Tamily,” and 
the like, we must be careful lo avoid importing into them the re¬ 
stricted meanings attached to them by modem Europeans. In fact 
one of the greatest desiderata in the study of primitive nociology la 
a series of terms sufficiently definite, but at the same time sufficiently 
neutral to avoid misconceptions based on their current aignific^tion. 
We modem Europeans understand by*Tami|y " a community consist^ 
ing of one man with hia one wife and die children born of tlieir union; 
□nd by “kindred"' a number of people united by ties of consan¬ 
guinity fblood relation.^) or of affinity (relations by marriage). But 
in dealing with the institutions uf humanity as a whole, we cannot 
define the words so narrowly. Even in Europe the rite of adoption 
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occasionaliv supplements the n.umbei:a of those counecieJ toj^ether 
by blood or affinity'. In andent Wales a man coutd claim kinship 
with another by doing him certain specified senices, such as rescuing 
him from a would-be murderer^; and in difFerent parts of die world 
the performance of some ceretnony, or the fulfilment of some dut\f^ 
mav constitute a claim to a kinship actually more binding tJian 
relative position in a genealogical tree* 

Further^ we in Europe graduate kinship^ defined aa we define it| 
into degrees of nearness or remoteness. Consanguineous kinship is 
of two kindsT linear and collateral. The first includes those in the 
direct line of ancestors or descendants—great-grandfather^ grand¬ 
father^ fatheft Ego^ Son^ grandson^ great-grandsonp and so on^ back¬ 
ward^ and forw'ards- The second contains thoi^e not on the direct line— 
brotheni and sisters of Ego or of his aocesturs, and their descendants, 
bis cuusinB and nephews. These arc reckoned near or distant, ac¬ 
cording to the number of steps in the genealogy which separate them 
from the common ancestor who unites them to Ego, ThuSj the 
brothers and sisters of Ego are children of the father tif Ego, and 
separated by one step only from a common ancestor ^ his first cousins^ 
descendants of Egf^^s grandfather* are separated by hvo steps from 
a common ancestor, and thus axe a little more distant; his second 
cousins I descendants of Ego's great-grandfather, arc separated by 
three stepSj and so on* After a feiv further steps we reach a degree 
50 remote that the relationship is no longer effective or recognised. 

It is an example of the difficulties of thia subject, induced by the 
too great definiteness of Ltie technical tenns which we are obliged 
to lise^ that even the words expressing the priniaiy' relationships 
have to be extended in meaning w hen \vc seek to find equivalents for 
terms in the languages of those who use other systems. Lewis H. 
Morgan, whose elaborate work® forms the basis of studies in this 
subject, divided methods of expressing kinship into two groups. 
descriptifip clossjficotory. 

In the descriptive system, which is that of the ciHltsed peoples 
of the world, tticre are definite technicaJ terms for a certain limited 
number of primarj' relationships (thus, in English, father, mother; 
uncle, aunt: brother, sister: cousin: son, daughters nephew, niece), 
and remoter degrees are expressed by prefixes and suffixes, or fay 
combmations of the primary^ terms, following out the steps of a 
pedigree. Such prefixes or suffixes, in English, are grand-, great- 
grand- (with an indefinite multiplicadon of greats” as necessity 

^ Anavni .rj'Fid ifiih'lH Iscmj of W'arei; fPublic Record CtJtiimiiai&ncra)* 

PP- 547*3. 

" Lewiii H. Xtargan, qf CqnnanguihitV irid Affinity qf tbe [lyinBii 

Family/* SntithjiiHinn C^nfrihuliota ta \‘oi. XVU. (Wfc8hiii(U|tQn, 
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rcqHires) 1 -in-lnw, step-, paternalt maternalp and rhe numerical ad¬ 
jectives defining die degree of cousinship : whilct should occasion 
arise, A may describe B as bis inaternal grandfadier's brodier^s 
daughter^a son-iii^IaWn and when we take the trouble to follow out 
these termsT we know exactly how the two stand with respect to one 
another* The vciy clumsiness of the expression shews that the 
descriptive method attaches a diminishing degree of importance to 
relatinn^hip ^ its remoteness increases. 

In the classjficatory s^^stem, however, the remotene^ of actual 
blood-relationship does not diminish its importance* The power of 
expressing exact geoealogicaJ relationship is sacrificed in favour of 
the expression oF a sense of kin-solidariT>\ The same or similar 
primar}' terms are used as in the descriptive systeoi^. but their sense 
is extended lo cover, without modif^nng terms, tlie accondar)' re¬ 
lationships. 

Thus, among the Iroquois Indians^ there is no relationship re¬ 
cognised among linear kinship more remote than and 

Every ancestor before the grandfather is :i grandfather and 
even' descendant after the grandson a graiidsmi^^ The brothers 
and sisters of the gntndfather and grandmathcr ate likewise called 
grandfathers and grandmathers^ The brother of the hither is also 
/fjtfrfT, the sister of the mother is also mother^ The terms aunt and 
uncif are restricted respectively to father^s Slater and mother^s 
brother. j\Jl collaterala are tousw, w ithout any modification of degree* 
As the father^ brother is father^ it follows that the brother's sons and 
daughters (£^fl being a male) are sans and /err + though his sister^$ 
sons and da ugh lets are wepAefrr and niiftes^ Contrariwise, should Ego 
be a fcimk, her sister'^s children are counred as her fhildrett, and her 
brother's children are her nephetus and nietes^ llie children of ad 
nephews and nieces are gr{imlrhildren,)n^i as much as the cldldren of 
Ego's own children. All later generatiuns arc likewise gTtfWf/rAiWreff. 

The terminolcgj^ of this classification is not wholly sadsfacton^ 
and A[Organ drew' from its phenomena certain deductions un- 
necessajT)' to detail here, which arc now recognised as untenable®, 

' Frtr Ipurp^reet of dutiTictioTi We print the names of filiationAhi|>S UStfd in their 
Efuropciin seni# in 4n!iTiir>' type, and tho&c used in the rmque^ i^en^ in 
For nauve Wiutdt rtifercnHCt muy be msrdc to \! arffim 'a work. \\ it of COuiSe not 
Accurjile (o thalgr^i^ndfather^" and go forth arc the ef^ui^ialmte nf such^sttid-^^ueh 
Ti'OTda in iht^ rmtive Bin they arc the only wnrd^. in English that i^on be 

ufcd lo represent the cofre^pondmE native wards. Tharc is no v^ord in Enj^sh 
th&l ifTiphea *'n clojUi of retutiotn^hipit Lncludinfr pp~andt'athvr ; iimii no word in the 
fintive ibat grand father cxclndingihe relfttionahip^ A^^oclated with 

tt." The ooncepilonsi mn inuftiaHy i^ntranalatiLble, 

* See sfricturea in J. F* MeLennfln, Studifi in Ansdent HitirjrV flxitidon, lSS6), 
p, 249 tf . ; idfio A I L, Kroeber, " Clossificatory Sy»tetna of Keiatikin ship " iJ.AJr 
XXStlH. f p. 77>- 
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Even in the ay stems which he called ** descriptive"' there is btent 
a considerable degree of the '*clasaificator>^” element. In EngUsh, 
^^grandfather/* v^ith the corresponding feminine termstim 

elude two ditferent relationships each^ which have to be disringoislied 
by prefixing the adjectives '^paternaF* and "matenial ; while tlie 
words ''first cousin*' include in thcLr scope no less than 32 possible 
varieties of the relationshipL Our words '^brother** and ^'sis^tcr 
ignore the questions whether the persons alluded to are senior or 
junior to the speaker, and also ignore the sex of the speaker- 1 hese 
matters are indifferent to ourselves, but they arc of fundamental 
importance in various schemes of savage society. 

It is easy to see that the classificatory system greatly increases 
the number of perstins who are united by a sense of kindred. Ego 5 
cousin is the descendant of hia grandfather; but if he call every' 
ancestor in the ditect lincT removed from him by no matter how 
manv genealogical it feslinvvs that he must call and 

consider aa cousin manv piersons so remotely connected uith him by 
blood that the relationship Avquld hardly if at all be recognised in 
modern Europe, The advantage which this wide-spread net of 
kinship w-iU give to bis kin in ila struggle tor existence with other, 
rival, kins, is obvious; the greater the man-power the greater its 
chance of success in the battle of life. The classificatorj^ system may 
be said to have its roots m two facts—prlmarilyt tlie incapacity of 
the simple savage for sustained thought, such as would be neet-ssary 
to follow out the steps of a cumplicatcd pedigree in order to deter¬ 
mine the actual connexion uf any two persons named in it; and 
secondarily^ the necessity for uniting as many fighting men as possible 
under one banner, 

TvtemL™ 

Under one banner"—the phrase suggests the next question 
that arises^ How k kinship expressed? Our mcthixl of doing so is 
by the family name. In many or mnst of the primitive communities 
of the W orld it is expressed by means of that strange hetaidry' called 
toitmism^ 

A totem (a corruption of an Ojibway Indian word) k an object 
of some kind—usually an animah sometimes a plants, occasionally 

*' For {(fl) a. man or tnoman mnj: hdve first cousirU who uriJ 

(b) or /uni&ri 

(c) i mnU ox femaU I 

on/ofAfT V aide or on 

(e? chiMren of parrat"* hmtheF or of penentV jilfrr’ and as iherc are Two 
^qsmativ«4 in vech of tlicac possibilities, rhe toud nuttihcr of rtlsuioeahips it 
s X a K I xt -.s that ia Jj. 
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sometliirig iimium:ite\ such da d stoti^, or one of the heavenly bcwliei^, 
with which a communJ^ of persons considers itself bound by a 
peculiarly sacred bond of kinship. A group of people will take, let 
us say^ the emu (the species, not a single bird) as its totem. They 
will dien call themselves emnSi will imitate in their tribal ceremonies 
the motions of the einu ito far as they can^ will never kill an emu 
or eat its flesh except in very special and extraordinary circum¬ 
stances, and will in all respects treat an emu in life and in death as 
they would treat a fellow-tribesman. It is not to be inferred, from 
what has just been said, that totemism was first invented or evolved 
in order to give expression to a sense of human kinship. Indeed, tlie 
ultimate origin of lotemisni k one of the darkest problems in antliro- 
pulugy, and its solution still remains elusive. But totemism is one 
of the most pow^erful expressions of tlie fact cif kinship known to 
primkivc societ)\ If two men ha%'e the likeness;, or what passes as 
the likeness, of a cuinmon totem marked in tatu on their bodies, or 
carv'cd upon their houses or their weapons, they arc united by a 
bond far chtser than most of the degrees of cousinship that unite 
collaterally rrbted Europeans. 

Not the least reinarkahle and baffling of the numerous phenomena 
of tutemism is its universality^ Whether it developed at some verj' 
remote time in one centre and spread thence over die whole w^orld, 
or whether it came into existence independently in more centres 
than one, the fact remains that at least traces of it arc found nearly 
everyw^here* It is in full working order in Australia and Occaiua, as 
wdl as among the aborigines of America. Even the high civiUsation 
of Ancient Greece displays many relics of it, shesving that it formerly 
existed in full force among the savage ancestors of the Hellenic 
people, ll may also be detected in the literature which enshrines the 
cuatcimg and the doings of the ancient Celtic peoples; and it is not 
tmpussible that it is traceable among tJic earlier peopltis of Europe 
with which we are concerned in the present volume^. 

Before passing from this part of the subject a possible source of 
error should be nuticed; the frctijiient use ut terms of relationship 
other than those actually subsisting between the speakers as a mere 
courtesy, widinut intending to convey any auggestion uf kinship. 
The Arabs, for example, who are perfectly informed on genealogical 
subtleties, and who are reckoned in Morgan's dassification among 
people using the "descriptive" method, will call unrelated men 

^ But not ncfesHfily Oanceived of m irumnniitt by ihow who UJt; k Mi a foidll 
bW pardcyliirf m to lotcmkm ISk] J. G, FnoJer, 
four yo\B. (London* I Sm ako Andnrn Myih, fUfmii «mi 

npcctllK' chap, iii, Th< literature of totcrruiuii U vtrv cxlannvr, but the lolid 
raolrt of the vast Bmouni of work which it indioUe* are d^propottioDati^Ey Htuill. 
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** brother/* in the acri$e of "co-reUgionist.” I have even heard a 
father addresaing his mfanl son by this Older men will he 

called *'uncle in the same way* Unwaiy obsen^erst having their 
heads unduly filled with theories, may sometinies be misled by such 
innocent practices J 

(ii) Rfgiiiaihn of Marriage 

The regulation of marriage aifortis an important basis for the 
classLiiL'ation of human cpmmunities+ They can prinuirily be grouped 
into mimogamous and palygamf^as communibes, according as they 
prohibit or sanction marriage with more dian one spouse at one 
time. Polygamy is not essentially a savage Institiition; it is not even 
necessarily an animal institTjtion+ for it seems to be regarded as 
probable that certain of the higher apes arc monogamous, though it 
is not obvious how this could be pro^^ed. When the community Is 
to be clashed as polygamous ^ it is not to be inferred that polygamy 
b the rule, or even frequent; nothing is implied more than that 
in certain circumstances it is permitted. S-ometimes cinly those 
of specified ranks or castes are allowed to take more than one spouse; 
sometimes the permission is limited by practical considerations to 
the wealthy, or is granted only to those who have diatmgmshed 
themselves in battle ^ The poly gamy is of three kinds; group-marriage, 
polygyny, and pabwidry* Group-marriage defines a limited number 
of specified persons Avhe are entitled to have marital relations one w ith 
anotiier; thus^ Caesar tells us of the inhabitants of the interior of 
Britain, that fathers had the right of approach to thdr sons' wiv<^* 
in w^hich case parent and sons formed a group of the kind^. Elsewhere 
we find brothers forming such a group. In tlic other nvo fonn^ 
there appears to be no such restriction. Polygyny is much commoner 
than polyandr}^ w'hich is confined to places where for one reason 
or another the w^omen are scarce. 

Again^ we may classify communities into exogamms and endoga- 
mauSy according as they require a man to select Ilia wife from without 
or within the tribe. But the definition must be used with caution. 
It is not to be supposed that the wives of an exogamous crjitununity 
are necessarily all fotfign: the two principles are as a rule combined. 
The tribe is subdivided into a number of minor groups, disdnguiahed, 
it may be^ by differences of totem; and a man, while choosing his 
wife from within the tribet must marry one of a group other than 
his ow^n. A pure endogamy is rare, and + with but few esceprions, is 
found only at a higher stage of social development than that w^hich 
tve are at present considering- It is mostly confined to certain clasps 


^ Dc Brtlif IjViificiOp V+ 14, 
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(jf ranks (such as priests, kings^ or nobility) in which for une rcaaon 
or another it is comitlened important to keqj the blood pure. 

In the case of an cxogajnous marriage of the kind just described ^ 
the children of the marriage are as a rule counted to the division to 
which their mother belongs^ The father^ being of a different division^ 
often baa little share in their upbringingi the duty not infrequently 
devolving by preference on the children's materaal uncle^ who 
nalunilly belongs to the same group as themselves. Frequently 
there arc further complications. Thu^, two groups, A and Z, may 
be subdivided further into A\ A'\ and Z\ Z" respectively. Then 
there will he some such rule as thisr a man of A' may not marry a 
woman outside Z'^, and wre vena. If such a marriage takes place, 
the cliildren will belong to Z'—the same major group as their 
mother^s, but the opposite minor group, l^his will evidently 
preventj what would otherwise be a pc3!ssibilJt}\ the marriage of 
father and daughter^ It b not, however, to be understood that such 
complex regulations were specifically designed to prevent such 
unions. There is no reason lo suppose that primitive .Man, to say 
nothing of iTomosimius^ when he formulated such regulations, had 
any idea that unions of the kind vvere, on hygienic or other grounds, 
undesirable. We simply do tint know how it was that early man 
came to develop such elaborate restrictions. We can, however, say 
that in so far as they prevented irreguJaritiea of the kind instanced, 
they were wholly to the advantage of the species. On the other 
hand, an instinct against mamage with relations bv affinity may 
be at the basis of the frequent prohibition to have any intercourse 
wnth, Of so much as look at them^. 

A further basis of clarification Is afforded by consideration of the 
queallnn of how a wife is to be obtained. When the kin of the bride¬ 
groom and ihc bride are frieiidly, tliLs is usually by arrangement 
betw^ecn the parents or other relatives, the contracting parties having 
little or no say in the matter. The marriage may be arranged directiv% 
or through an intermediary' ■ and ihe contract may be made in the early 
years or even before the birth of the parties to be united, Somettmes, 
though comparatively rarely, the contracting parties themselves make 
the match i; in such a case the permission of certain relatives may nr 
may not he necessary , and the initiative may come either from the 
man or, less frequently', from the woman. As a gerteml rule a price 
is paid for the bride, which may sornedmea be extremely heavy; it 
is often compounded for, either by labour {as Jacob laboured for the 

1.’ ^ ciment of prtmiti^ne huBtility musl dso underEir reRuiatiorw such Aa 
mia, \\ the Wift wja cjiplured from a haalilc ^raimimnily^ her relarives were ttso 
/ado cnettim, mQ TO be tmitect ha ludn^ 
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daughters of Labani) or by exchange, as when two men will agree 
to exchange sisters, yometimes a woman h given freely to he married 
into anotlier community^ in compensation for an injW, such as a 
murder; this is a frctjuem event in village life in Palestine. 

When the bn of the contracting parties is hostile, more V’iolent 
methods are adopted. The woman is captured, either as an individual 
by her future h^band and his people, or as a unit in a number of 
captives t^en in a raid. It would appear that reminiscences nf 
marriage by capture may be traced in matrimonial rites, even when 
the woman is not actually carried away, in Palestine, where the 
practice of exc^nging sisters is veiy common, tliere is often a 
ight—occasionally with Ecrious consequcnees—at the spot w here tJic 
two processions meet cm the road between the two riiiages where 

the contracting parties live. This is perhaps a relic of the kind 
suggested. 

Finally w^e may ckssily the community^ according to the relative 
position m the household of the husband and the wL. In the davs 
nf the primitive hunting community, when the father was obiWd 
o be absent on ^e chase for day^ on end. the women staying at 
home inth the children, the wives were naturally the repositorii of 
the famijr traditions, and ruled the house. The husband was in a 

from tha?T'^ h- Th-*" -vogamous group 

from that to which his wife and children belonged. Indeed the 

fm*/ among the w ife’a people 

in bers. the husband visiPng her at intervals marriage) as 

tW t succession) rather than through 

When ^he ‘he home 

to assort ""rf stays at home, he begins 

oneof Ih superior strength gives him. Thus 

from i is marked bv a change 

from mfitnarrhat^ to patnarc/tatt. " ^ 

'vnrhl ‘anctenr.'’^ communities of the 

aSi a ^ sufficient i/n/o m enable us to 

d*^nf^ith'inr“'“ V 

naturally cunscnwrivc. and old customs die hard; it is 

' Cenesi* xii*. , ^ 

^ J. 
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therefore tiot suqiriBing to find ancient form^ of organisation sur-' 
vi*4rmgi with or w ithout modification^ into a stage of ciiilisation higher 
than that in which it first cAolyed^ 

(ill) Poliikdi Bvatuiion 

^Fhe bfcat'down of llic kin'claasification and the substitiition 
of some form of political classifioation is a direct re$ult of the de¬ 
velopment of the idea of personal property^ 

The earliest hunting communities w^ere most probably complEte 
commiiniama. A with his fellows went out and killed an elephant. 
ITien that elephant belonged to all the hunters, and they shared its 
flesh between them. But !^uppK»se now that A made a particularly 
serviceable axe-head. He would probably for a time keep B from 
using ity just as we may watch apes in die Zoological Gardens pre%^ent 
their fellow-captives from sharing in something that a visitor has 
given them. But probably at first ^*s mcnlality^ would not be equal 
to the sustained strain of keeping watch over his possession; he 
would get tired of it, as an animal easily tires of a playdiing^ and thus 
the axe-head would become sooner or later the common propert)^ 
of the whole group. 

As the mentality' of the race improved^ the makers of implenients 
would naturally assert a more and more exclusive ownership over 
them; hut tiU the end of the hunting period there were few things 
in which such ownership could be asserted, and the influence of 
personal property upon social organisation would be insignificant. 

But when the discovery was made that animats could be domes¬ 
ticated, there must have been very' considerable changes produced 
in organisation^ bodi within the community^ and in Its rcbtlnn to 
other comm uni tics. A group of persons owns a flock of sheep j what 
are the limitations of the rights of each individual over those sheep; 
how many may he ktU, and who is entitled to a share of the flesh of 
the slaughtered animats r ^Fhese questions must have presented 
themselves immediateIvt and they liad to be answered wdth no pre¬ 
cedents to guide those whu grappled with them. Again, A and B 
are two communities, each with cattle; what arc their respective 
rights over pasturage and water-springs? Some contentions must 
have been agreed upon, doubtless after many quarrels and raids; and 
all such conventions must have influenced in one direction or another 
the internal organisation of the communities. 

Still more must thh have been the case when the pastoral life 
l^ve place to the agricultural. Groups of agriculturists must have 
bved in communities in the middle of the fields which they ploughed. 
How were the fields to be apportioned to the different ploughmen? 
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Was each to rcnmin on tlie on^ holding, or were the lands to he 
men "th unsatiafactonne^^ of the ktter arrange- 

3d t h "" in many places (such as Palestint) 

not Iw progressive communitv. A L 

^ u land 80 that B nrnv reap the 

benefit next year; the land therefore deteriorates. Sooner or kter 
the pnntople of fixed holdings would become established What 
then would happen after the death of the holder? h his land to be 
tt' JikedTn f multirnde of cousins? Such a question has only 

landed 3em "lJ" 1 , ''t sobdivision of 

prooemT ^ impossible; so soon as personal 

propertj ^came a recognised element in human afiaits, the problems 
«hich inhenrance presented must have led to a revision of Z 
cJas^fieatoiy mc-thod of reckoning kinship. 

agriculture, we find the village com- 

In Th?days^ofdw human srKiety. 

of hunted ^ hunting communities, the hunter, or a communiiy 

.erie^ o ?;v™^ ”’'^ 1 ,' Permanently in k 

senes of caves, or m huts along the banks of a river- but as their 

S'lbod “ r“" ’'‘V ““W '"<>«»« difficuitv ch,„Be 

m the, »l>«pl>srd, , dmos, of oecBBi'tv nomadic, 

»od m *'’■ f™'- P”"*™ 

bv the t, V ^ Tk- agnculturist was anchored to one spot 

lanci as it was reclaimed for cultivation. 

^■hieh ^ -^bll be organised on a basis of kinship. 

!ote3?c T "f This kinship might be 

aneeXr or h ^rlfor theoretical descent from a common 
heritanc^. wn^lH^' exigencies of in^ 

kin*soIi3v 

notlcU3v this kind, even though 

of raiding the vallage, whose inhabitants had a practice 

would v£v weaker communities, 

the Ian3ee of .latter into a protective league, Although 

conciliTT v^ of kinship might still be used, as when Ahab, in re- 
^ g himself to the hosule king Ben-Hadad, called him his 
G. r,. Gommr, T/:^ ViU^, Cvf™v«,rv (LoMm, 
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“brother”', vet so aoon as such lea^fiies begafi f be established, 
kinsUp, as a'basis of huinan orgaidsatioo in the .s'lder sense, «as 
doomed: the language of kinahlp in such a sense v.auM more mtd 
more become regarded aa a mere ficaon- The innate bond of kinship 
sooner or later gives place to a more external but more permanent 
bond of political alliance. A good illustration of this form of orpmsa- 
tion. giving birth to a political state, is afforded by die beginning of 
Rome. At first the league of a small group of vHIlagc co^umties, 
it graduallv but very sloivlv fused into one people; the often hosule 
dichotomy of patrician and plebeian, ivhich presumably had its roots 
in different elements of the original league, lasted for a long time 
in the history of the state; and evidently there was no Eemsc of 
kindred behveen the tivo opposing parties—quite the contrary'. 


(iv) Evohiiion of th Kingship 

But in order that ^luch leagues should become oj^rstive^ there 
must be some iridiviJual to take the initiative. It is d^^atly itri- 
possible for the whole body of kiodreda to meet together and with 
one voice to detetmine that such-and-auch steps must be taken fur 
the good of the community. Even in earlier stages of the develop¬ 
ment, questions like those which we have already noticed in posing 
—individnal rights over the community'"a cattle, the delimitation ol: 
ihe pasture-lands of adjacent tribes, and the like must almost of 
necessity have required the guiding tnind of some person or persons 
in authority' to settle them, and to secure that the settlement should 
be accepted. In other tvordsK from a very' early stage in soci^ evolu¬ 
tion some form of government must have come into being* No 
community in which every man did what was right in his own eyest 
irrespective of the clTect which it might have on ttie life, the interests, 
or the eonvenience of his astsociatesT could continue to exist for any 
length of limCi 

In a primitive community of early hunters there would in the 
first place be a number of old men, who by rirtue of their longer 
lives and experience would almost mechanically become the coti^ 
suhants of the commuitity in cases of doubt* In ihc old Welsh 
for instance, to name but one example out of many^ tlie pencen^lk 
the oldest man of sound mind and body in the kin—the " head of the 
kin,*' to transkte his mune hterally—was recogrused as a person of 
supreme importance in the community^ He had seen all the events 
of recent history, and might be presumed to have in Kk metnorv' a 
larger number of precedents to guide the actions of hk fellow's in 


^ 1 xx. 
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difficult circumsianc^Np Thus the authority of a council of elders 
Avon Id early be recfsgnised. At first doubdejis unofficial, it would 
quickly become a sort of permanent parliament, and a^ such we find 
It operative in the village communities of moat primitive folk. 

Again^ a pawerful arid resourceful leader tn war or in the chase 
v%ould wield much personal influence over the people of his gene ra¬ 
don, and would often be taken as a guide—sometimes we may suppose 
With disastrous results—in niatters that la_y outside bis ow n pardcubr 
talents* This is not peculiar to lavage man ; even in civilised countries 
the victor of a decisive battle may sometimes be appointed by a 
grateful country^ to a politfeal post for which he has litdc apdtudE, 

But the efficiency of a council of elders depends on die number 
and the mental capacity of the elders who happen to be available; 
and an epidemic or sume such calamity may clear them out and 
leave the communit}" without dicir gui dance * A notable leader may 
render good service to his own generation 1 but he leaves no successor. 
For a Centralised power to be really efficient it must be independent 
of the accident of the death of the indhridual. Such a permanent 
central power earh" came into existence, but at first it was a religious 
rather than a social or political audiority. 

Almost, if not quite, from the beginning of his human evislencet 
mankind became ennscious of the existence of myslerinus powers 
operative in the worlds higher than his own. The problem of how* to 
control those powders was one with w hich he began early to grapple. 
In every community there were men of what we may fairly call 
genius^ who professed to find solutions to this pressing problem. 
Actually more gifted. Intellectually, than their fellow's, they would 
excel them in one way or other in the arts of JifeT and wuuld be 
generally supposed to be In some mysterious way in touch with the 
unseen. Such persons w'ould very quickly acquire a sacrrhsanct in- 
violabiJft\'; and^ protected by this inviBible but invulnerable armour+ 
they would speedily acquire an absolute contrul over their tribe* 
Unless, indeed, a man had at his back the authority of the lItikno\vn„ 
It IS difficult to see how he could have acquired an arbitrary power 
of commanding and enforcing the obedience of the wild hunters 
among whom his lot waa cast. 

Such ft person would be maintained by the commtmily. He w'^ouJd 
receive fees for his services in securing the capture of game and 
Controlling the w'ealher. Thus freed from the necessity of spending 
his days in the chase, he would have leisure to study the nrcMu of 
hifl own profession, and for his own sake he w-ouJd fixid h expedient 
to do so. In ft ivorld where everything was still new% such a person 
would make nuiny discoveries* Some of them would be mere 
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fraudulent conjuring Tricks; flome nf them wotdd be mistakes and 
misapprehensions, due to fault}' logic on his own part; but some of 
them would be really valuable secrets of nature, ’^I'hcsc discoveries 
would form the body of tlie trade secrets of his craft. In many cases 
he would need an assistant—an accomplice, if you will—and the 
necessity would force him to teach the secrets of some of his mysteries 
to anotiler, who would in all probability be a nephew or a son. Thus 
3 successor would be provid^ for him when he went the way of all 
the earth, and the hereditary principle would be established. The 
authority would time become permanent, not terminable by death. 

It was thus the medicine-man who developed into the king of 
later times. That the king was originaliy a religious, not a social or 
political functionary, has now, since the researches of recent years, 
become a commonplace of anthropology. Even yet, in Siam, India, 
Africa, and other regions, the king is something sacred, more than 
human, if not actuaQy a god upon earth. 

This institution of the religious leader was the first step to the 
specialisation of human life into the different professions and occu¬ 
pations. It Was also the first step towards the development of tlie 
different forms of government which we find in the modem civilised 
world, 

V. Religious Classification 
Tiifficiiltiti of the Study of Primitive ReligitiH 

Like language and social organisation, Religion passes through 
certain evolutionary phases, and communities may be classified 
according to the stage in the development to which they have attained. 
The study of this subject is, however, of very great difficulty, and that 

for two ntain reasons* 

Jt\ the first place^ about nothing are primitive peoples so reticent 
as they are about their religious customs and beliefs. Fear uf ridicule, 
and a dread of revealing secrets not to be revealed, are both operative 
in making the primitive man either to hold his tongue altogether, 
or else to take refuge in any shift or evasion available, when awkward 
questions are propounded. Indeed, he may not know the true answer 
to his interrogator'a enquiries. Many of'the tribid religious secrets 
are concealed from uninitiate members of the tribe itself, and the 
chances are at least equal that a casual native may be one of those 
in outer darkness. For all these reasons a foreigner may be obliged 
to live on very close and intimate terms with a tribe for a long while, 
before he begins to suspect that they have any form of religion at 
all. In formw times a number of tribes were described as being 
without religion; but in every case that has been scientifically in- 
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vestigated the obsenatioti has been shewn to be imperfect or super¬ 
ficial. It ifl now believed that just as there is no race of people, however 
low m the scale of cmlisadon, without language or without social 
order, so there is no tribe or race, liciwever low. without same form 
of reli^on. A completely religionless communitv does not enist, and 
probably never has existed. 

The second difficulty is that of language. By this Is not meant 
the difficulty' of learning to utter the sounds, and to follow out the 
syntacuc construction, of savage^ dialects, though this seems to be 
a. feat beyond tlie powers of most Eu^op^^aTl3. It k rather the sigrufi- 
(Biice to be anached to savage terminolc^', A missionary, translating 
the Scriptures, may find that such-and-such wwds can be used ns 
the equivalent of “God." " heaven.'' "soul." and so forth. But they 

not really equivalent to the European terms, and such a use of 
them 16 often in the last degree misleading. We have seen in tlie pre¬ 
ceding section that the European and the Iroquois or tlie Melanesian 
have no common ground in mterpreling even ^uch apparcritly simple 
words as father and "son.''* It is impossible for Europeans to use 
such worife as " gods." or “soQ!,” to express conceptions in the native^ 
creeds, without unconsciously importing into them the senses which 
they dien^Ives associate with tJiese words. Even when there is a 
cemrn affinity' between two religions—as for instance between Islam 
and Christianity—the apparently synonymous words must be used 
with the greatest caution. The conception of Allah in the Kur'an, 
apart from elements directly borrowed, is totally different from the' 
conception of the Divine Father in the New Testament. The more 
arc from one another, the more acute become 


the difficulties inv'olvcd 
uunologv. 


in tMs essential irreconcilability of ter- 
Miina and Tahu 


At the basis of natural religion—the germ from which it has 
developed-lie, some modern scholars would have us believe, two 
complementary conceptions. For these, in the absence of European 
names, hav^e been adapted the native (fespecffvely Melanesian and 
t'olyneaian) names mana and tabu. .Mann is a sort of impersonal 
supcmaturiil power-something perhaps similar to what is Mpressed 
ytfic word" virtue,” as used in Luke viii. 4^ (Authorised version), "1 
pe^ive that virtue i& gone out of me”-^a son of ether, perv'aditig the 
imiverse, not the property of any definite supernatural being, but at 
c service of man. He may draw upon it to work his ends, as he 
oravs on the atmosphere for purposes of respirarion. .An amulet. 
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which is successful in averting same dreaded evif doe^ so by virtue 
of the mana inherent in it. The words of a speJJ which produces 
a desired result have mana. So has a javelin which strikes doAvn 
an enemy* 

Tabu is the converse of this. It is a mv'sterioua power which is 
not to be meddled with. Certain meats must not be eaten, cer^in 
things must not be touched; vaguely defined, but real, punishment 
will follow a breach of the prohibition. If in some w^ay a man has 
been fortunate, hr has tapped the world's stores of mana; if on the 
other hand a misfortune has befallen him, he has Consciously or un- 
consciDusly violated some tabuL 

from this twin conception of mana and tabu there RoWj according 
to the vety^ probable theory which we may prov^isionally adopts two 
parallel streams of thought concerned vrith the relation of Man to 
the unseen world. These are Rrltgi&n and ITie first of these 

is the essential antitheaiii of the other. The religious man recognises 
the e.\i 9 tcnce of forces superiur to himself, which he c^not control; 
religion is csflentklly^ an attitude of submission. The worker of magic, 
on the other hand, seeks to control the higher (personal or imperaonal) 
powers of Nature; magic is thus essentially an attitude of revolt* 
This i$ not the place to enter into the much-discussed problem of 
the relation between religion and magic—whether religion developed 
out of a previous^ existing magic, or whether, as we prefer to 
believe, the two ran pumllei cour^, co-cxisting in one and the 
same community. 

Animism 

But a vague impersonal niana could not long stand alone in 
human thought. Man, cspecinlly sa’v'age man, thinks in tht concrete; 
mana moat sooner or later become Impersonate in a world of spirits. 
li\ e thus enter on the phase of religious evolution to which has been 
given the name Animism. By the theorv' of animism all things, not 
only men, animals, and plants, hut also things which the civilised 
man has learnt to cal] “irianimate,’' are invested with a sort of 
spiritual essence or "si>ul.’' The line of demarcation between the 


* tl sliDiiJd be notk«a thjit the word "tabu*' It rather ktaaelv uacd to cover 
twa mildly diffe^e t^WT^bon*. ]t i* M™etinipi used in (he tenW in W hich it b 
employed heiy. that of 1 prohibition. Rot itrictly it slaa involra the sense of a 
nsen^d pov^egr. A thioji » tabu when its use i, permittttJ to certain perwn. 
prists, etc.) amt forbjddcn to oihcm. For ihn mere prohihitirm. without 

the sense of pnvdeBy. *t would he better W uW the old Irish term geit. which, like 
tabu, derates 0 Jtmhibition, hut does not crtj the seme nf , reserviiikm Even 
this would not he MUIIC accurate, however. A tabu in strictnes Savi "N'o one hut 
« ^.ef m»y use^iht. Miioe." A aeU «ys « Cer^ spesrffied per«™ must not use 
this ™«. Niat the Icitiit f>f the problcnis of rhu c™pliait«a subject h au Kccumic 
mtatifm at the tjernittiDlog>% 
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living and tiie not-li\ing is not alwaj^ obvious to the child of nature. 
Is motion the test? But a stone tvhich without visible external 
impulse rolls down a hillside conforms to such a test, and is therefore 
alive. la growth the proof of life? Even a well-to-do Cutintt’ Meath 
farmer haa^ spoken to the writer of the time when a certain large 
stone on his field "grew.” The savage arrives at the conception of 
a soul, or sometimes of many souls, within his own body hy various 
means. It is suggested by the motion nf his shadow; by Ids miniature 
reflection in lus friend’s ej'e; or by his adventures in the land of 
dreams. Analogv' ivith himself leads him to e.itend the possession 
of a soul or souls to all things. 


As everything is thus associated with a soul, or with mana, it 
follows that by treasuring objects w'hieh may in tliemselves be in- 
si^ificant—a bit of vfood, a naii, a bone, a tootli, a lock of hair, 
3 bundle of grass—we are really treasuring up their souls, and are 
k«pmg them at our disposal in order to obtain some benefit from 

eir jiossession. To this religious phase the not very scientific terni 
etichism h^ been applied. The value and nature of a fetich does 
not matter ixi the least. It is not always clear whether the fetich is 
regarded as being in itself an animated being, or as the medium 
through which a spirit works for the advantage of the owner; the 
latter is most probably the normal conception. The contempontty— 
an contemptible—cult of mascots is the purest fetichism. Search 
the most benighted corners of Africa tlirough, and you will find 
no better example of this form of religion than was displnved fay a 
}oung lady who, when a candidate in a musical examination some 
jears ago, placed a stuffed black cat on the piano, saying that it was 
her mascot, and that unless it was there she would he sure to fail in 
the prescribed tests L 

The distinction betw'een fetichism and idolatrj' is not alw'ays as 
carefully maintained as it should be. It lies in this, that a fedch is 
in Itself the thing worshipped (if we may use the word, for con¬ 
venience), it is in itself the receptacle uf the spiritual essence to which 
c man pays homage; while an idol is only' the tangible represen- 

3 ive of an unseen power behind it, but not necessarily immanent 
vvithin it. 


havl reporad dir time in Mutiriti whef* I mid it, f 

af B i note of rhe reference, and it fuLrdJj^ worth the trauhle 
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Miigic an d Religion 

Wliiic the religious evolution U still in the stage of animism or 
fedchiam, the line of demarcation between magic and religion is too 
indehnlte to be eicacdy drawTi^ Pcrliaps the most satisfactor>' defim- 
tion of the one as opposed to the other, in this phase of development p 
is that religious rites are those performed for the sake of securing 
something good^ while tmigical riles* are those performed for the 
sake of securing something eviP. A medicine-man^ let us say, pours 
ivater on the groundH^ hoping thus to secure rain in a time of drought. 
TIus is a religious rite—to all intents and purposes^ an acted prayer, 
for the benefit of the community: we may call it so even if there is 
only the most nebulous conception of a personal prayer-hearing 
being. The same or smother man makes the image of an enemy and 
maltreats it, hoping that the enemy will suffer the like injuries. This 
also is an acted prayer; but inasmuch as it is for the injury of the 
person aimed at, it must he classed, on the principle stated^ as 
magic. In a primitive community most public acts of the kind are 
by this dcfinitian religious—they are performed for the general good 
of the community. Even those acta that are intended to secure the 
defeat of an enemy in warfare are to be so classed, as they arc for 
the good of the community which sanctions them. On the other 
handj most private rites of the kind^ at the same ^tage of evolution» 
are for evil purposes* They are as a rule for the advantage of the 
indi\ndual at the expense of another individual tpilbin ihe fowi- 
munity. They arc therefore etril, and therefore to be classed as 
magi{^. The necesaiU" of thus finding a purely ethical distinction 
is enough to shetv that the line separating magie from religion is as 
yet Very indefinite* They carry on the fundamental idea of good and 
evil inlicrent in the amorphous conceptions of mana and tabu; but 
in outward appearance they are i-sscntially identical* 

Spirits 

The nature of the spirits conceived of as Immanent in the falling 
stone and the fetich is not very easy to define. They are hardly 
figured as immaterial; and probahly at least at an early stage in the 
development of the beliefs about tlicm, they are so far identified 
wfth the object which they quicken as to be undistinguishable from 
it. A man ^ivorships the sun, the actual globe of glowing gas which 
we call the sun, and not nny intangible being resident widuii it or 
responsible for its beneficence. 

^ of edutve udng theat lEnuff m ihdr-inoJcttn eihlail To- btfui an enemy 
by mugic vmi1d Kern to the mojgidfiii chormii^ly good ind prai^e^'orthy. 
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But a diffigrefitiarion between the matenal body and tht im¬ 
material spirit begins to be suggested, probably by the phenomena of 
and by the waking hallucina dons to which men in the savage 
existence ^em to be especially liable. A man wanders through 
strange places in his sleeps and even holdg converge with the long- 
vaniahed dead; while his friends can testif)' that ht$ body has never 
left the place where the sleep fell upon him. It follows diat something 
apart from Jiis bodv^ tnust have l>een going thrntigh these experiences: 
there must be an invisible complement to the visible Ego^ separable 
fram it on occasion. Especially must this be the cage at death. The 
body disappears, die ghost remains, to be a source of nnknovi n perils 
to the sujviving foes, of unimagined blessings (notp boweverp free 
from danger) to the surviving kindred. Such ghosts familiarise hu¬ 
manity with the conception of dhembodit^d spiritSt apart from those 
confined within his fetieh^ a waving trect or a ^vage animaL 

These discinbodied spirits are a fruitful simree of peril. They 
have powers for good or for evil—disease, misfortune^ death itself+ 
are all aacribed to their interference with the ordinary' course of 
human life, acting either on their own responsibility nr at the insti¬ 
gation of some controlling force. Were it not for wiseardiy' a man 
vvould live in happiness for ever, "llie wizard, then, can control the 
spirits. They are not omnipotent. If a fetich fad to do its duty, 
as its owner conceives it, he throws it away, buries it, destroys it 
without compunedoii: and die malignity or beneficence of a spirit, 
of w^hatever nature, may be controlled or directed one way or another 
by the man who has die neecssary^ skill in occult matters. 

These principles are laid ddwTi from a study of contemporary 
savages; bur it must never be forgotten that in such deductions 
there is ^ hidden source of possible error. In every elementary' 
introduction to this study the reader hiis to be cautioned that die 
beliefs of modern savages are not necessarily fossils of the beliefs of 
Primitive Alan* The sa\"age has as long a pedigree bebind him as 
the civilised man, the only difference being that ulution has moved 
more slow ly— tiigfitly more slowly—with the one than with the other. 
BiJt it has moved, and many of the elements of Tnodem savage beliefs 
may be of much Later development than the times which we are 
endeavouring to reconstruct; while others, though to be traced back 
to those times, may be so w^om down and efSieed that they can hardly 
tell lis anything about their original form. In many directions the 
study of primitive religion can be notliing more than a matter of 
conjecture, founded on as large a collection of facts as possible* 
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Gods 

[t h ihc dread of the local spirits^ even though these iriay not 
be oftuiipotentp ^vhlch is the most potent controlling factor In the 
life of an ordinary savage: and it is highly probable that his Palaeo¬ 
lithic ancestors had tlie same dread. These spirits are no I yet 
however^ and ^vc must now consider very^ briefly this funher de¬ 
velopment in religion^ 

I'here are several theories current to account for the des^lop- 
ment of a belief in a deity, and there may be an clement of truth 
in all of them, for the one fact that is certainly known about this 
subject is tliat there is no nmversal open se^amt to the solution of all 
Its problems. The propitiation of ancestral apirilSp conceived of as 
ghosts^ may have had much to do with the development of tutelary 
kin-deides^ extra-terrestriah but still taldng an interest in the affairs 
of their descendants* 

Agaiiifc the savage, like the child, is inquisitive. The Universe 
offeta eountlesa questions which cry aloud for an answer. Any 
answer Is better and more satisfacturj- than none; and we can picture 
the endless discussintis round the camp-fires, on the hunting-field, 
or in the cave-dwcUJnga during the long winter evenings, to 

find answers to such unanswerable questions as these—What are the 
stars? Wliat Is tlie earth? What is under lakes and seas? Whence 
come the rain, and the bubbling waters of the spring? Whence 
comes Man? Whither does he go? How' did all these things w^bich 
we see have a bcgiruimg, and how and why will they have an end ? 
All such questions were disputed through countless gcnemtitjnii by 
unknown philosophers, who gradually found sol u tit jus by analogy with 
their own experiences* A man makes his iwh and his house; some 
Superman” must have made the much greater Universe. Specu¬ 
lations on cosmogony, on the problems of tlie origin of visible nature, 
had a great influence in the de^^elopment of the idea of a unJveraal 
creating power, impersonate in an extra-terrestrial beingt who might 
either be conceived of ae a great man or a^ a mJgbty^ animal. 

But there iirc ako other elements m tlie making of a deity. 
Ur R. IL Marett^ lias with much persuasiveness argued for the 
growth of such a belief out of rhe mysterious sound of the bull- 
roarer* This is an ingtrumeut consisting of a lath of w ood cut to a 
more or less rhombciidaJ form, and attached by one end to a cord. 
When it ia whirled ruund at die end of the cord a weird buzzing 
noi$e 1$ produced. This instrument ia used in tlie mysteries of the 

* ** i^upreme and ihe Bull-marer," in Thi Tkrejfmfd 0/ R^Ngion 

UnU editiun, ]..€tidon, lyi^)* p. 145. 
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Australians and the Aborigines of AmeiitiiK and iits use has been 
traced m ancient Europe: like toternisnip one of the most remarkable 
features about it is its iiniver$ality. In Australia it h used to scare 
away noti-iiutiateB, especially women, from the tribal mysteries. They 
are never allowed to see it, or to know how the alarming noise which 
diey hear is produced; but are told that it h die voice of a variously 
named god. When boys are initiated these are aE last shewn the 
instruments^ and instructed in its nature and use. 'Fhis revelation p 
says Marcttt basing hia statement on the words of trustw orthy first¬ 
hand obsen^ers, docs not carry as a consequence tJiat ''the spirit of 
awe U utterly dbeomfited; the native mind struggles against the 
materialifnnj seeking to distinguish the inward grace from its external 
vehicle, though all uncertain whether to ascribe to this indwelling 
vitalucing force a personal or a quasi-impcrstirLal nature.” 

Thusj and most probably by other routes as weib h the mind of 
the nature-folk led to a conception of extra-terrestrial gnds. At the 
first stage, these beings are still in the background- They have 
created the world, but take no further interest in it—unless it be 
that they come dowm '*to make the boys men” in the initiation 
ceremonies. They have otherwise but little concern in the alTairs of 
Man, and llie people in their turn are more or less neglectful ot them. 
So far as the unseen world is concerned, the chief or only interest 
of the people as a whole is to propitiate the doubtfuLtempered 
spirits who walk die earth around them. 

But once the possibility^ of the existence of extra-terrestrial gods 
has beconie formulated, a seed has been sown capable of a wondrous 
growth: and it grows as human life and civiNsstion grow. Each 
new^ invention or discovery introduces mankind to a new and hitherto 
unknowm group of supeniiitunil beings ^ and diese tend to increase in 
strength and superiority as man Icams slowly to appreciate his owm 
impotence in the face of the mighty forces of the universe. If he 
cross the sea—an act of astonishing boldness—he puts himsell 
under the control of a set of powders different from those vvhich 
regulated his actions in his home; if he settle in a new territory, one 
□f his first cares must be to discover the “manner of the gods of the 
land ; to seek out meana to propitiate the mysterious beings who 
were there before him. 

Thus do departmental gods find their birth, and these develop 
into an organised polylheism; which the myth-makers will fit out 
with a Tker^gamat to shew us how^ they were conceived of as coming 
into being, and hosv they were connected together- 

Gods are departmental in two senses. In the first place, they 
are the gods of a particular tribe, hostile to the gods of hostile tribes 
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Such n conccpdoTi easily grows out of the kinship basis of early 
societj', of which we have already spoken. The god may be conceived 
of as being kin with, if not actually the physical pro^nitor of, his 
worship(Ders. Or, where the sense of kin-solidarity ta not so strong 
(as among the Romans, in contrast with the diifcruit Semitic tribes) 
the gods may be treated as gods of countries and territories ratlicr 
than the gods of tribes and clans; as when a Roman soldier at 
Winchester dedicated an altar ^fatriims lialis, Germams, 
Bntmnis^. 

In the second place, the gods may be departmental within the 
limits of one national pantheon; one god of the sky, another of the 
sun, a third of the earth, die sea, and so forth; and healing, ploughing, 
and other human pursuits and handicrafts may also contain tutelar%' 
deities within the sacred circle. Here, however, we have to be careful 
not to be misled by mere names. The many departmental gods of 
Greek mythology can be reduced to a much smaller number by 
elimination of all who are merely doublets or particular aspects of 
one universal aueh as Zeus. 

The later developments of these beliefs hardly concern us here. 
But fur the sake of completeness we may simply say that as human 
thought becomes refined and enlightened, a emde poljthebm be¬ 
comes reduced to a henotheism, in which the tribe worships its own 
one god when within its own territory. The other nations have gods 
also, which exist, but of which no accoimt need be taken except 
when a man changes his abode. In that case he exchanges the 
jurisdiction of one god for that of another, as he changes in like 
manner the jurisdiction of the earthly sovereign under whose rule 
he lives. In the hands of the sublime prophets of Israel this theory 
dcvclpf>ed into the pure monotheiani^ for which the Avorld is indebted 
to that nation—the teaching that the "gods of the nations" are but 

idols, and that there is one universal God who is Ltird of all the 
canh. 

It may be suggested that to a certain extent a parallel can be 
traced between political and religious evolution; the worshipper 
projects into the unseen world the pulitj- to which he is accustomed 
communism of the primitive tribe, b which the 
individual can hardly be said to have a separate existence, there goes 
a^vaguely plural horde of spirits, not individually definable: of 
this stage the Mattfs just mentioned are survivals Ax the 
human chief develops a perstmality, so a chief develops among these 
shadowy bemgs; the tribal god of a primitive Semitic horde, for 
example, is to all intents and purposes a magnified sheikh. And it 

* Iftiftiprionifin Laiiimrum, Vu. 5 . 
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13 at least noteworthy that it was when the Assvtian monarchy waa 
beginmng to develop the novelty of a world-empire that the' con¬ 
ception of a ufuveraaJ Divine Ruler finst began to take shape. 

While these profound changes ate in progress, altering the whole 
attitude towards Divinitj-, magic remains at a stand-sdlL This is 
another, and a most important, point of diiTerence between rehgion 
and magic. Religion develops. Men, notwithstanding an innate 
conservatism which has a pow^erftil inJluencc in stereotyping religious 
belief Md practice, completely change, with advancing dvilisation, 
their ideas of spints and of gods, and their conception of their duty 
towards them and of the attitude of the supernatural beings to them¬ 
selves. But magic remains just where it was at the first. The Highland 
witch inay attend a service on Sunday in which die whole expression 
of religious thought and emotion is spiritualised, as a resuJt of the 
accumulated experience of countless generations; ^’et on the Monday 
she may go out and place her corp aieiJhacfi in a running stream as 
her ancestors did in the Stone Age, 


Table of Htanoft Clatsificatioti 

For convenience of reference it may be ureful to collect in 
tabular form the various bases of dassificah'on w hich we have now 
shewn to be applJeabJe to Imnnaniry, 


By Mead-form 

By Coloratiofi 

By Stature 
By Hair-shape 
By Eye-shape 

By Noae-shape 

By Face-shape 


Racial Claspificatiom 
Brachycephalic 1 

Mesaticephalic . and inicmiedifitc forms. 
Dolichocephalic j 
Mtlanochroua \ ^ ,, 

Xamhochrous j “ud mlermediate forms. 

variouSp Viithin the normal limits, 
from round-section to £at-section. 
Megaseme. 

Mesoseme. 

MitrfDBeme. 

Plat^^rrhine, 

Mesorhine. 

Leptorhinc. 

Charnaeprosopic. 

Mcsoprcjsopic, 

Leptoprofiopic, 


Isolating languages 
PoIys^Tithetic „ 
Agglutinating „ 
Inflexional 


Linguistic Classificatids" 


each with mitncrDua atibordinate ramilics^ 
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Ci^LTURAL Classification 

By msteriftU flf culture Stone {F^kcolithlc and Neolithic] ► 

Copper* 

BnjiLic. 

Iron. 

fly msirumenEs of culture Kunierous departments* such as 
r dagj^ers, rapjere, swords, etc. 

Cutting instmmeniii axes, chLsels^ etc. 

Homtt : wigwams, buls, iravcs, houses^ etc. 

[And so on.) 

By mode of lift Hunters and Fiahets. 

Shepherds and Cattle-tenders {Komads). 
Agricultunsta (Sedentary). 

Social Classification 

Organisation Single kin-groups* with nr without totennsm. 

Kin-groups allied together, 

Nomada settling as agricultuiistai vihagn communJtiea, 
Union of severat village commttnities into embry^o states. 
Marriage Promiscuity (probably non-existent). 

Exogamy, with friendly tribeti*—bride won by purchase* 
M fT bride won by labour^ 

viith unfriendly tribes—bride won by capture. 
Relation between contracting parties: 

Autkmty Plant of htmt i>rjcffi/ 

Matriarchal AlatrilocaJ Matrilinear 

Patriarchal Patrilocal FatriJincar 

Sadi^u 

Govcmmenl Council of cldem* developing into village parhanientr 

Medicine-man 1 developing into king. 


Relic mus Classification 

Crude beginnings ^rlana (good)p tabu (bad),^ 

Gro^.'th of belief in spJrita fpriicWsm 

The powera controlled by religion for good purposes. 


Ghosts 
Dreams 
Bult-roarer 
Cosmogonic speculations/ 


magic 


bad 


,-givc rise to conception of extm-terrestriai gods. 


/ distant and inoperative, 
near and operati ve. 

The gods are J members of a polytheistic pantheon. 

I uni^ tn a henotheiatte belief. 

\ the Unit in a monotheistic belief,^ 

* The ingeekiya thraric* of Mr J. J. AEkinsDn (in tnd Atkiiimi^s dWiW 
Ongini and Primal Lmi?, Lorkdort^ ^9°^} may quite possibly carry uk yet further 
biH-fc in the history of social development: but it ia here hardty necessary' to enter 
intu auch speculative regiisnt. 



CHAPTER V 


WIE beginnings of human life in EUROPE 

The Problem of Teriinry Man 

Ouw preliminary studies are nmv over anA ,.ro k- ■ .1. 
befure us. At the outset we t 

■he m« viofc„,K^^2,™Xh, 1 “ 

discussion. Did Mau aDnear if.’ ' storm-centres of sdentific 

Is os n«n.exis,™„ „f TerE^- 

The InJujtria! vse of Flint 

and th^rSre o^ffin^an^d o^tlT^ ^ account of the origin 

industrial impoJn« dulp of'"' s" “ P^^-eminent 

the studv of the oroblem f K r l introduction to 

about iti ulJZ a maWal f f 

“s to the wav in whidi i/fi'-T. and. especially, 

tiistingiiishcd from fmiTm ^ \ ^ implEmcnrs can be 

"Eioh .0 suite ,,r 7^“! !,'’ "» P"'"»s "P»n 

"ftsn is. i.„p “S bJtf b *f “fB" >». ""<1 SUE 

■■""."nupuL.s,„7l^, Ll'Z'echt»® ® “ 

name retouchimt-^, nnf ,, -f shipping is sometimes given the 
presently appear. satJslaetory term, for reasons that will 

by SerniffoJres'S^f'f 

flint ™.tr:7L.“/ ri ■" ” w ^ 

__ ».tb the „f die poduie, d„ „f ,b, 
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and other elements in the experiment. Sometimes small particles 
will be splintered off, covering the surface of the nodule with a 
number of little pits. Sometimes the surface will be fissured in ail 
directians- If the heat be strong enough, and the nodule moist, the 
whole may be disintegrated by the expansion of steam and reduced 
almost to powder^- 

If a sharp blow be struck upon a flint with a hammer of any 
hard material. having a spherical striking surface, the result produced 
will be different from these. Owing to the shape of tlie hammer, 
the blow^ impinges directly upon a spot of very limited dimensiofia 
on the surface of the nodule. Hint is clastic, and the particles un 
which the blow falls are compressed, and split away from those not 
50 affected. Moreover, aji each of them rests on a number of pardcles 
in the body of the nodule, and these in their turn on others, the 
Compressing process ia carried through for a certain depth into the 
nodule, expanding conically as It penetrates deeper. Thus a blow, 
delivered in die middle of a large nodule, will break away the sur¬ 
rounding surface and will leave a cone of flint the axis of which is 
the point on w^hich the blow was delivered. But if tlie blow should 
be delivered near the edge of the nodule, the effect will be different. 
Ow ing to imperfect support, the part of the nodule outside the point 
of impact v\-i!l be split off itiatantancously. and die cone will not 
have time to form completely - Its beginning will appear as a lump 
or mass at the end of the Hake which the blow lias disengaged, just 
under the spot where the hammer fell, lliis lump is knowm as the 
bulh of percussivn. It will be seen in the flint tool illustrated in 
Fig. 78 (nos. ii and iv), p* 319^ 


Tfftj 0/ Ariifiaoliiy of a Flint Implement 

The bulb of percussion k one of the tests of the artiflciality of 
a stone implement. It is not the only test, and It is very^ far indeed 
from l>eing the infallible lest which some enthusiastie writers assert 
it to be. A W’ell-knnwm collector in Belfast once consulted himself 
to the Btatement that he liad turned over "thousands of tons” of 
flint flakes, broken by natural causes, and had failed to And a single 
one with tills and other alleged marks of artificiality*. There k 
usually something w rong when a w riter expresses himself so Ifxrsely; 

^ For 4 J Stody Cif this bubjtct, basfd on nuiDcroiis cxpcTiinciit&, see M. \t Hr 
JousKt dc BcQii^mCKEVetinndu feu Eur \cs Eilct'' {B.SJ^.F. W [ig^], 

' See EvAtia, p- ^ 74 i where the formatioii of ftint nines und of the hy th 

of pereuEsiOin il more fuUy described« ^'ith 2111 illuatratLon. Reference to Other 
Kuthoritin ihtrtf be found. 

* Jtiumti!, Royjil tlkstoFical Hiid AtchtieolD^iciil AEBOciuiii^Qi of IreEMtid, ser iv» 

V. p. ii^r 
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if I have nut made a miscaJcuLitiun. it would have taken this good 
man rather more tlian six years, working incessanth' day and night 
lo turn over even a single thousand tons of flint chips; and with 
regard to his main assertion, I can only say that I have picked up 
flint tragments with excellent bulbs of percussion, while strolling 
casually over die gravel of a garden walk, where no question of 
artincial rnanufachjre could possibly arise. 

irowever. it may be conceded that if a flint object be found dis- 
playing this bulb; and, more especially, if the revenue impressions 
of similar bulbs appear in the places whence supplementarv flakes 
have been dislodged, in order to bring the object to a definite shape; 
then we liave at least presumptive evidence that the object is artificial 
and vve ye encouraged to examine it further. Jf then it can be shewn 
(a) that It la of such a character that it would serve as a tool for some 
of the simple purposes of stonc^age man- that, in other words, it 
shews evidence of design—and (*) that it conforms to some already 
well-established t>'pc of stone implement; then wc are fairly safe in 
acc(?ptmg our find as an artefact^. 

The provision that the tool should conform to some t>'pe already 
known is prudent, though h should not be applied with a cast-iron 
abwlutencss. It is always possible that a genuine flint implenicni of 
hitherto unknown npc should come to light; but this becomes 
increasingly improbable as knowledge advances, and every novelty 
«t the kind must be submitted to more and more searching'criticism 
te ore it can ^ acypted. In all such special cases the student must 
It^rn to exercise his common sen^e, 

I here are, as we have already hinted, other criteria for dis- 
inguishiiig artificially manufactured ancient flint implements from 
naturally broken fragments on the one hand, and from the extremelv 
excellent productions of forgers on the other. A very thorough 
account of these has been given us by G. and A. de'Mortillet*. 
Hmoog them are incrustations of lime or of lichen; dendrites (erj stals. 
usually of manganese, that assume the form of minute fem-like 

wwearing 
no rolling of imer, and other external agencies, acting for a long 

line on the sjwcimen; lustre; patina; and the like. Anv or all of these 
ye uyful guides in special cases. But it Is probable that the un- 
vonscmusly exerdsed instinct, which is acquired by long practical 
experience in the handling of specimens, is better than anv nf these 


vhip. ^Hinr « 

rhnr H'lthnut them jiamn iwfflpnnj, jmple- 

■ Pt/hin amply EnLcntianill m 11111 facturf for somif spccihc purpeiM. 

part II. chapter i|. iJee aisa pian l. chopicr i. 
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indications. Even thb instinct, however, is not infallible; it is more 
than likely that if a case containing io,ooq flints- -naturally broken 
fragmentsp genuine ancient artefacts^ and modem forgeries, all mixed 
up together—were submitted to a parliament of the most expert 
prehistorians in the world, there would he no complete agreement 
as to how the specimens were to be sorted out under each of the 
three categories named. That this is not an unfair statement of the 
facts of the case, the histoir^^ of the Eolith"' controversy is sufficient 
to ahew^ 

Eoliths 


For there have been found in Tertiary deposits In France, 
England, Spain, Belgium, Germany, and elsewhere^, certain flint 
flakes to which the name "Eoliths" has been given. Eoliths are 
tims defined by Prof. Klaatsch*: flint implements, con¬ 

sisting of splinters or fragments of flint nndulefl, whose natural form 
is but little altered by human handiwork. The aptitude to sen^e a? 
instruments for cutringt borings striking, sawung, etc,, w^hich they 
already possess by naturcj is mtensified by retouching/* A stonct not 
artificially fonned as a whole, possesses a sbarjj point or edge. 
This edge displays a little substdiar}^ chipping^ which, perhaps, 
makes it a little sharper or more effective. Was that chipping the 
work uf an intelligent being, or was it fnrtuitoua? Borne say tlmt 
the evidence for intentional chipping is clearj others, not less expert^ 
declare that they can see nothing whatever to justify the hypollicsis 
of artificial workmanship, Tile dispute is simply a deadlock. 

But the controversy is even more complicated than the foregoing 
statement would suggest; Eolithists (some such word is wanted 
for the sake of brevity) do not always keep within the definition 
which has just been quoted from ProE Kbatsch* There is no agree¬ 
ment between them as to the nature and nrigin of the "retouch," 
upon which to a large extent their conchisiona depend. In any case 
the word, as used by prehistorLans, involves a misnamer, or at least 
an ambiguity. I should understand by the word " retouchif I caii'ie 
upon it for the first time, a process by which 1 n^stotifd an edge that 
had become blunted by use, as I might grind a penknife that needed 
sharpening; but in English, as well as in French, German, and 
Ttahan [THouche^ retmrMercn, ritofco), the word is not infrequently 
used for the chipping by which an edge is made serviceable from the 


^ SiioiTtc eaftthft at Norvci^d in Norway praved to bt oirrcly baltaat 

dlnohrirysd fmnn Kr«!^i|:h shipa some fortj- j-eHrw before, iind depusited for poipnaca 
ofl^jnd tKlamaimn’ ''SunmlLinicRa Belig^rcrLhetl andef StmaSdtfriin 

(iVfiWW No. 4I, Krisliilnlfl, 1V®SK P- ^ ff- 

* Z sexxv. p. 116. 
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besinnin^K By some waters it seems to be extended yet further 
bejond its legitimate meaning, and to be made to denote minute 
chipping that eome^s of itself when the tliiit edge is subjected to rough 
usage, Homosirnius takes up a flint chip which lies tn his handp pro¬ 
duced by tiatiirep and he uses it to crack a hard nut. The impact of 
the flint on the nut knocks off a nuntber of little scales from the 
edge of the flake^ and behold, llornosimiua has produced an eolith 
if the meaning of tlic distinctiun that some nf the chief Eolithist^ 
draw hemecn sjlex utihs^^s and silex both of them “retouched/' 

but the former alone to he called FntithSp“ U not to be expressed 
by some such illnstmtion as this, I confess my complete inabilitv 
to understand it. The “retouching” is often so delicate as not to 
appear at alJ in the reproductions of photographs j for which reason 
the German EuHthists soitierimes draw dotted line^ outside such 
reproductions, m order to make us clearly understand where the 
retouching actuaUy is. It is hard to believe that the hujidiaork of a 
primitive tj-pe of Mani to say nothing of a Homosimius, would be 
so minute; the delicate fingers of a watchmaker would almost be 
retjuired to produce work so fine I We may therefore infer that 
eoliths are supposed to have been fashioned by some such aiitcmatic 
pri>ce$a as we have imagined. It must be admitted at the outset that 
an ** industry/’ whose tools come Into existence in any such manner, 
seems a truly indefinite, not to say nebuJous, subject of study! 

In another respect the EoJithists do not adhere to the plain sense 
inherent in the name given to this class of object. A neolith, coming 
from the "new stone" period, is later in date than a palaeolith 
belonging to the same region, and assigned to the “old stone" 
period* We ought to define an eolith, from the " dawn of stone,** as 
older still; and in this sense the term generally understood. But 
the^ interpretation pul on the term is as inconsistent in this respect 
as h c^^emhing else about these objects. Rutoi^ defines an eolith in 
effect as any rude stone, not shaped intentionally to a definite form, 
and yet capable of classification in an indusirial series, which may be 
u^'d for a variety nf technical purposes at any stage in human 
history ; but must not be associated with actual flint artefacts*. The 


I_' yhippinii/* a nrrm uicd in EnqUikh ihoueh 

** prcrcrable, Knd witl be j^ncmlly employed m the^ pji^h to express thin 
mconjnj^, * 

r iTis Eolirher' CJ’jr. |v, fChimbcry, p. 161 fT. eap. 


I Bl^e here the ortginEii French of this d efin itii9rk. to Drcvenl stiv au^Micran of 



fiicnt Uil3£ thtcntionnclffiment.*' The ifjjlia are 
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pl^iio mcriining of tins is that if I go into my garden^ and, nodcmg 
dial a nail happens to be loose, pick up a stone which happens to 
lie conveniently to serve as a makeshift hammer^ I thereby make it 
just as much an eolith m any chipped flake from oligocene or pliocene 
strata^ so long as 1 do not at any time manufacture real flint im¬ 
plements. If 1 do, my eolith loses its character, Ed* Krause* 
describes as doUths certain stone fragments discovEred in association 
with neolithic polished axe-heads, and apparently contemporary with 
them. 

Eoliths, then I may come from deposits of all dates: but those 
about which there has been the greatest controversy are naturally 
those from Tertiary gravels+ and supposed to afford proof of the 
existence of Tertiary' Man. The discovery of bones in the strata 
yielding the flints would relieve the situation. But the postulated 
makers of the Eoliths have vanished as completely as did the Baker 
w'hen he met with the Boojum. Undoubtedly the bones of men or 
of anthropoids are much more perishable than are tho^e of larger 
animals; and the gravels of the Lower Palaeolithic Period^ which 
contain undisputed artefactsp have yielded hardly any human bones, 
fitillp it is unfortunate that there should be 

Not a button, or feather^ or mark 

of the much longed-for Tertiary Man, at any of the novr feirly 
nuraerotis places where finds of eoliths have been reported. Con¬ 
sidering that in some layers of gravel eoliths have been found literally 
in thousands, testifying, on the assumptinu of their artificial niigin, 
to a very considerable and prolonged population, it wnuld be only 
reasonable to expect that by now a tooth or a fragment of a femur 
might have come to light somewhere. 

The '"^Eolithic problem,” as it is sometimes not very logically 
called p was started on its w ild career in iSby, when M . FAbb^ Bourgeois, 
then the director of the college of Potitlev oy (Loir-et-Cher) described 
before the International Congress of xAuthropology and Prehistoric 
Archaeology' certain flints found by himself at ThenaVp in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of his hume. These flints were embedded in Tertiary 
gravels, and were ebimed to prove that a being, mentally so far 
advanced as lo he a toobfashinner^ was living in that part of France 
in the Tertiary period®. 


1 tTbcf gunruit^ Eoliths tn t on AllrAEh in Rhcmland XLii. 

ligto].p.5S6f 

* “ Elude lur dci siici traviill^ ironv6* diuia te* fidpAoL tcrtulw dc k commune 
de Thmay prts PimtlciTiy (Loir^^-Chet)" Parie, iS&j, p, 67), 
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A contjuversy wgs immediately aroused, following the familiar 
pattern of the old dispute about the chameleon: 

"Tis preen, ’tls green, sir, 1 ussure yet" 

"Green !** cries the other, in a fiiry, 

\Vhy, sir, d'ye thinic IVe lost mv eves?" 

„ ^"^5^ preat loss,” the friend replies, 

*' For if (hey alw'ays serve you thus, 

YouII find 'em hui of little use" 

IW of the one party' said that the Thenay flints were clearly 
artificial. Those of the other party said that thev were nut artificial, 
hut were produced by Natural means. As M. Salomon Reinach says, 
a Iitcratuiie on the subject of these flints came into being, huge Jut 
of all ratio to their importance’. Almost the ivholc of this literature 
be boiled down to these simple assertions and cuunter-asaertions. 
Controversy on the same lines has been aroused hv each subsequent 
discovery' of eoliths, so that a history of the dispute would be mono- 
tonous to write and inexpresaiWy dreary to read. Its course may be 
reduced to a series of almost mathematical formulae. A produces 
ceiTain flints, which he asserts are clearly the work of an intelligent 
being—whether Homo or Homosiinius does not fur the moment 
matter. R produces other flints, which have been fractured by some 
natural or accidental means^thnse found by M. Marcellin Houle 
m tile rubbish of a cement-mill at Mantes arc the beat-known*— 
and he claims that his colitlis are quite as good as .d's. C, who is 
an Eolithiat. says that while J’s flints and B's may be superficially 
alike, ^ere is so much essential diflFerence between them that only 
one who did nut really understand the subject could be deceived 
into mistaliing one for tfic other. D, who is not an Eolithist, conies 
torward and dares to say that he cannot see any difference between 
(he two series. C then, of course, pours scorn on D; and D in his 
turn treats C to a little vitriol. .\nd so the quarrel goes on inter- 
mmably. 

In the couj^ of the dispute one of the EolitJiista is sure to intro- 
uce a favourite argument—a long list of distinguished men who 
aye expressed their belief in the artificial nature of these Tertiary 
' I * » ^dangerous weapon, which cuts both ways. An 

LqusU^jy long list of distinguished opponents could be drawn up; and 
e ormidable catalogue of supporters is not altogether above 
tntiQsm. Without memioiiing names, it may be questioned whether 
eminence, even super-eminence, in one science necessarily entitles 
as oUr to express an aulhuritative opinion on a subject that does 

' p. lOJ. where » select blbliogntpliy will be foimd. 

^ I. Boule, L arif^Eiic da cuUihcs " (V.^nthr. p. 
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not fall Within the Acopt of that ^science. A geologist, a chemlist, 
even a physical antlii'upologist^ Is not necessarily imy better qualified 
to cTcpress aii opinion on the artificial nature of fiint objects than a 
musician p a merchant, or even that comrnonpbce abstraction ihe 
man in the street. If we netspectfully erase the names of ornaments 
of such irrelevant branches of learning, and substitute those of 
scientific owners of private collections, like Sir John Evans, or of 
directors of public museums, such as Dtk'helette ami Reinach, who 
have expressed themselves as incredulous, the list of supporters 
might be turned into an impressive argument in the opposite direction I 

Someone else will repeat anodier well-worn argument. He will 
remind his readers that Boucher de Perthes had to fight long and 
hard against a world of cold scepticism before he could obtain 
recognition of big labours: and that therefore Eolithiats must expect 
the same treatment, but may look forward to such an ultimate victory 
over their opponents aa Boucher secured. This is consoling, but 
illogieaL Doubtless, if Tertiary flints be once admitted, some en¬ 
thusiast w'ill discover Secondary' artefacts, and will even Uxik ferr 
Primary man and his handiworks* but most sane people will agree 
that we must stop somewhere in pushing back human origins into 
the depths of time- Truei there arc those, whose sanity is not in 
disputej who would appear to think differently; for they would have 
us use the word *^archaeoHthic^' for an advanced phase of colithic 
culture, and speak of the earlier phases as ''pre-archaeolithic^*—a 
word which suggests something that happened "before the be¬ 
ginning 1 "^* This is certainly to write the history of humanity^ sub 
spear artermtalis^* But suppose that as a matter of irrevneable 
history^ Man did not appear in Europe before the Pleistocene era, 
then the final triumph nf Boucher de Perthes in his struggles for 
recognititjn offers no encouragement To anyone who would seek to 
change the unchangeable facts of the past. 

It would almost appear as though Eolithists claim to possess a 
sort of "inner lightwhereby they can distinguish true artefacts 
from naturally broken pebbles, [Inridently one may be allowed to 
express the wdish that the inner light had inspired them to find some 
other name for their treasures, so saving us all from the trouble of 
distinguLshing, in speech, between '^an eolith" and "a Tieolith®^^*^] 

* Rutdt in the papet cjEed above (p. if>7) tiuEOtcs with approVilT thf diiofiiVeTT.' 

by Prof. Kbiatsch of A prc-caUthiE in Australui, of All But why 

prc-Hihtiiic"''| [II shoiiSd in any be pruMeolithicJ, Whv not mBsmtHin the 

tnclrorolotricnl metAphor, ind call thid as&uredly very elementary'culture "nyefo- 
litbic". Perhaps-IfAwould he yet more EppropnateL 

* This ia only one cmimple nf the tlranj^e lave far syTiimctrical terJltirvoSo^y. at 
the expense nf -cleBirTitfSa-K W'hich Eome fCtcnliiic word-^cninera display . I’lie man wh^' 
u'ouJd. have us call wind-bomc deposits f/uTTbrin, as opposed tn uf/ytiutff nr water- 
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Fhis is not quite the same the instinct to which we referred ahove+ 
that conies from long handling of ancient ttjols; it is a stjrt of inspira¬ 
tion. Those from whom .Nature has seen fit to withhold this gift 
catinot follow its myaterious w orkings, jus I as a man with no musical 
talent must watch in blind amazement the performance of a youthful 
prolJ^gy^ To shew that this is not an unjust criticism, I quote the 
following from a paper which will be found among the publications 
ol: an important Krtfich archaeolDgical society^—**ln a word, one 
must learn to eotEtbs, In process of time one acquires this gift, 
which has nothing miraculous about it. for it is the result of ulisena 
tion and of reasoning; it is thus at the disposaJ of everyone/' So far 
the author seems to contradict what I have just said; but he proceeds 
ihus: ''Common workmen have often surprised me by their sure 
eye; h is because, not being 'savants/ they have no preconceived 
ideas. I/Abbc Bourgeois made the same remark.” This, to me. 
scents to mean that if you study enough yon will team tn see eoliths. 
But if you study flints as long as. say, D^chelette, and do not learn 
to see them, your evidence is of no value, for you havx preconcep¬ 
tions; you are to be rated belovr dimples citirrffrjp who, though they 
have not had the advantage nf the necessary study, can nevertheless 
detect eoliths by the light of nature. I trust sincerely that I do not 
misrepresent a fellow^*worker, but 1 have tried my best to make a 
tair statement of the implications latent in the passage I have quoted, 
w hich to me look uncommonJy Uke the gamblcr^s old trick of ” heads 
I win, tails you lose." 


JJsf of the Chief Sites tehere Eoliths han^e been found 

VVe rnay now set before the reader a descriptive list, as concise 
as possible, of the chief discoveries of Tertiary eoliths in Europe 
that have been announced, from the time when L'Abbe Bourgeois 
laid cm the table of tile Prehistoric Congress the chips which he had 
collected in the gravels of Thenay. It will be l>est to ammge these 
m me chronological order^ not of their discovery, but of their stnilifi- 
Cation; beginning with those found in Pliocene gravels and then 
Jerking back to the earlier beds. When the w^hole material has thus 
been described, some of die arguments on both sides, other than 
tnere assertion and couuter-asscrtiDni will be set forth. 

1? three different “industries^* of Pliocene eoliths—^two 

in .ngland, the "Kentian" and die "IceniaTi*^; and one in France, 

Linkind ati our Frmch frittids, when for the con- 
f&nrjjtn luid (on^ui-E thc^- cvali.'ed their and 

r/V-fJL.Vv , IMordllct seema n> have been the inventor nf the term eDhlhitiMf 

p I English adaptation eu/Wr U appamitiv due to 

J, Allen Oro«Tl [iflgj], p. 
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the Prcstiin.” Some authorities describe the Kentiati and Prestian 
33 Pleistocene, and othera call Pliocene a mimber of Industries that 
have been assigned bv the cLiief nolilhists to the Pleistocene. 

The Kcntian eoliths derive their name tfom the Plateau of Kent, 
This is an arcs lying between Seven naka In the south and Darenth 
in the north, and extending, roughly speaking, to about 16 mil^ 
west of the Medw-ay at Snodbnd. It is an elevated surface of chalk, 
deeply fissured with river valleys. The uncut chalk plateau Is 
covered with a red clay Tertiary drift; the valleys cutting through 
the plateau contain Quatemaiy drifts of various periods. The latter 
yield numerous flint implements of. well recognised Pleistocene 
forms; the former yield a very few of these Pleistocene implements, 
and in much larger numbers the ruder forms with which we are 
here specially concerned. 

Sdentific attention was fir$t called tu the Kentian eoliths by 
Sir JtE^eph Prest^vich, in 18S9 and subsequent yeans ^ They hdd 
previously been objects of interest to local col lectors, chiefly Mr 
Benjamin Hanrisdiij of Ighthain, who to have been the first 

to form the theory that they were the work of pro-Palaeolithic Man®* 
The development of the Eolith controversy on the Continent called 
further attention to them, and beside^! English authorities, the site 
was visited and examined by llutnt of Brussels^ and K.laatsch of 
Heidelberg*, both of whom expressed themselves satisfied that the 
chipped flints found there are genuine artefacts. On the other hand ( 
Sir John Evans and Prof. Boyd Dawkins expressed thdr doubts at 
the reading of Prestwich^s paper before the .Anthropological Insti¬ 
tute, and Proh Marcettin Boule and others of the leading Continental 
authorities are equally scepticah 

Sir Joseph Prcstwich, in his paper read to the Anthropological 
InBtitutet made a catalogue of no less than 17 t>^pical fnom of Kentian 


’ On the oocurfiencM ot Palajcolithic tlini ifnplemmtB in the rkciRln 1 >ou.rhDcnl 
of Ktnr xlv, [iSSfl], p. iht ngr, fomiation, 

Eod drift nf the ViiLtcy of (he Darcnt; with rtmarks on the 

PnJ^^llthir implcmcnta. of the diitrin^ dnd on ihc origin of itfi chalk carCHrpmeot 
(/frj'J, 3t|LVti^ [1S91], p. Ijfi); “On the prhnilive clursctcrs of the flint implementa 
nf the chalk Plateau of tCcnt, with rcfcretiPt TO iht t]tiC5tkiii of thtfjr Glncial of 
pre'Glacial a^" IJ^AJ. XXI. p. 346). ,i fv t r 

■ B. liarnKRip '‘On ccitaiii tude impl^enls fltjflt the North Downs 

atXK p. 263). S« also A, M. Bell, “Rctxifirk^ on She hint imptefficna frooi 

the chalk Platjcau of Kent" XXllK P- and J. Russell Lcirkhy, 

*^NotM on Frehistnne Man in West Kent" xH. [iflosh PP" 95 < ^ 

■ A. Rutnt, ""Sur la distiibutian. dcs mdiistries paE^llithiciUCfi daiis couchrt 

quatemaires dc la BelgiquE" Paris [t^DoJ, p. ff.; aieo published hi 

UAnlhr. XL [1900]! p. 707* cap. p. 734 ff.>, 

* H. KlsaticJi, " Bericht yher ejnon an thrQ pain inched Strcifeuff nach Londnll 
imd auf dss Plateau ^tid-EnHUnd " sxxv^ p. fl 75 t PP- 

920). 
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flints, di\rided mto three groups. The first group cooLilned those 
**in which the Tiatiirai flint has been used with little modifieation, 
and in which the onginal shape of the stone has determined the 
ultimate furm,” [n such a case^ ohvioijsly, further classification 
would be not only superfluotis but misleading; Prestivich, luiwever, 
recognises three subsidiary ty^pea (small pebhlesj split pebbles, and 
large stones}^ The second group contains thcise in which the naturaJ 
form of the pebble is sriU used, but with more apparent design in 
adapting them for a specific purpose. The third group shews the 
whole surface of the flint w'orked over, as in true Palaeolithic imple- 
tnents. These are rare on the Plateau, Chough common in the va I levs. 
We would reniind the reader of what was said in our first chapter 
as to the futility of minute classifications of rude objects such as 
these^ That any sort of man who could have existed in the Tertiary 
epoch, had a tool-hox of 17 different sorts of specialised uistruments 
is simply beyond discussion; it is a reJuefio ad absurdum. For all 
practical and theoretical purposes it is sufficient to admit three types^ 
in the various series of specimens that have been figured by Prcstwlch, 
Klaatsch, and others, and in the specimens which the present author 
has himself examined (Fig» 36). These are: 



tig. j6. TIsc af Kmtiaii “ 

(i) Nodules of flint which, while retaining their native form, are chipped 
more or kss completely round the edges, 

(ii) Nodules in vrhich the chippCil edge k a hollow hetween two pro- 

aa it were in the angle of a nsther flat letter W 

(iii) Nodules in which the chipped edges lie 00 the two sides of a pro- 
jectbig point^—something like the second kind fumed uiEide-out. 

It is evident that the fact that Kentian eoliths can thus be 
classified into series amounts to very littlei Naturally chipped flints, 
to whatever causes the chipping may be due* wmuld fall into an 
exactly similar scheme of classifleatiun, quite Independently of the 
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voliEnn of an artificer. For a nodule if chipped at all, must be either 
wholly or partially chipped; lliat is, it must behmi^ either to tj-jie (i), 
or else to types (ii) imd (iii). If only partially chipped, the chipped 
edge must be a straight line, convex, or concave; and the chances 
are enormously on the aide of one of the two latter alternatives, that is, 
of types (ii) and (iii). I'hcrefore the fact that senatinn is possible 
proves nothing as to the origin of the chipping. 

Owing to the enthusiasm of local collectois. Rent is the best- 
knoi^n centre for these objects. They have, however, been reported 
from other districts. RLiatsch, in the paper Just cited, mentions 
similar objects from Reachy Head; and they have also been found 
in Berkshire', Dorsetshire*. Essex*, Norfolk*, Suffolk*, Susses*, 
Wiltshire*, Cheshire and North Wales*. Hampshire* Surrey'®, the 
North of Ireland”, and no doubt elsewhere. Those found in the 
Cromer Forest-bed were assnci.ati:d with the bones of ElepJuts ttieri- 
dianalh, as were also those from Dewlish. On the whole, ail of these 
serieii of English eoliths resemble one another. 

The Prfstian group derives its name from Saint-Prest near 
Chartres (Eure-ct-Loirr), They were first discovered by L'Abbe 
Bourgeois, the finder of the Thenay fiints. His attention'had been 
ailed to the site by a discovery that made great noise at the time, 
belated echoes of which may still be heard occasionally, though few 
if any archaeologists of repute have now any faith in' it as bearing 
in any way on die early history of mankind. This discovery consisted 
of certain bones of animals, covered with scratches, supposed when 


A, ShmhMic, "On flini implEiiicnW oF n primitlvE tvpe from old fpjt. 
HiU-ipEve:* m Eerkih.™ ■ ij AJ. %n,v. p. 44). ^ 

SL [Isinj p r^a) Dewthh.iind the iiucwion of orijiin"(y„4./. 

p I* reported in Erje* Maluratur xui, [lyos-s], 

Fnr«t-brd" 

™ KntmUd^^f, April, P- 7^; h Htrid Mo\r *• A mi'wh nf 

l>ilim3dei,, Suffolk" sJ. 

^ Jouph d(i!d in the Sdime puphct. 
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they were first faund to have been the work of mati\ We need say 
Jiything here about tJiese scratched bones* whether from Saint-Prest 
or elsewhere (for such objects were aftenvarda announced from other 
places as weU). They are all to be explained as the result of natural 
causes — either the gnawing of other animals, or slight earth-move¬ 
ments* whereby embedded bones nih on one anollicr or on the edges 
of adjacent stones. 

Some apology may be necessary for even this slight mention of 
the Saint-Presl bones. D^helettc has entered a very reasonable 
protest^ against the continual repeudon of the detiuls of exploded 
discoveries nf this kind. Such an obituary of ephemeral theorieSj"* 
he %vritcs/“ should not for ever cumber the threshold of prehigtoric 
science.'^ This is both jugt and true. But unfortunately these 
apparently ephemeral discoveries are singularly tenacious of life. 
'ITiey seem to be dead and done with* and arc passing into the 
oblivion that ^hey merit* when someone browsing m a library re- 
surTL'Ctg them and gives them fresh currency. In a book intended 
for students* it is therefore necessary^ to forestall such a possibility 
by this single word uf warning. Even the ghosts of those tiiesomc 
persons* the man of Calaveras and the owner of the Moulin Quignon 
jaw* still '^ walkp** in spite of the energetic exorcisms to which they 
have mure than once been subjected. 

L'Abbe Bourgeois had no doubt of the au then deity of the eoliths 
which he collected at Baint-Prest®^ but Gabriel de Mortillet, who 
had a faith in Cf slit ha in general, found them without any conclusive 
signs of human workmanshtp-^. On the other hand, Rutot accepts 
them°^ and Kiaatsch found in the upper of two Pliocene layers quite 
a numlier of fragments of flint, regarding %vhich he could have as 
little doubt of their evident manipuladon —very rude* but unmis¬ 
takable —as he could feel in the case of the specimens from the 
Kent Plateau which be saw m Rutot'a collection®. He gives a photo¬ 
graph of live of these specimens; the scepdc might veiry fairly venture 
the criticism tliat* if Prof. Rlaatsch considers that these are dj cltarty 
as are Keniiim flints, then the photograph weakens our 

* J^ Desii<jyerB,i "Nntr sur Jet mat^rielE dc ]a coc][i3tciic?f! dc rhomnifl 

HvbC i'^Et^hui nttFidiartaiiT d^ni un terrtiltl d« Ctivirons de Choxtiref. plus ancicn 
que Jes termtlti de tnuisport quasernflirea des dc In Sunune ct de la. Seine*' 

iCrmpin-r^m hcbdfimadiiireM dff liamii dcr StienceSy ™I. LVn 

* MiiimA if I. p. fq. 

* ** HX^sDoijverte d^inEtnirrtcnts cn sUcx danR Id d^p^it EiephM mfrftiirujttfu de 

Sflint-Prest, aux emvlttmst de Churtres*’^ {Cf?mfiies-f€rfdia it*'* f^antet 

de r^iaid. des vol. IJCIV. [1S67J, p. 47), 

* PrMU- part j, chap. iv. 

■ Ar itutot, rhomme pr^-quHTertmire’' kik.). 

* 2-frE. XXXV, p, I2SJ. 
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Eiith in Ae authenlicit}- of the Kentian rather than strengthening 

our belief m that of the Prij^tian! 

For the present, however, we arc leaving ciitidsm on one sitle, 
and merely enumerating the chief sources of eoliths. So far, the 
collectors of Pliocene eoliths have been content to give us flints with 
the minimum of chipping. But now we leam the astonishing iact 
that more or leM contemporary' with the Kentian “Pliocene Man,’* 
who was chipping his trumpery scrapers, there was living in the 
neighbourhood of the site of Ipswich a being who had attained to 
the art of making tools of a considerable degree of complexity. These 
arc the ^called tag!t-heak or rtmtro-carttKite flints. Quite a luxuriant 
emp of hicrature has sprung into existence about these flints, during 
the few years that have ela|>sed since they were first publisliedi. 

0 this type of flint, or to the supp<ised industry which it rc- 
presente, has been given the name Icmian—noX. a redanticallv 
^icntific term, as it is derived from the name of a Celtic tribe which 
Imbued the distnet some hundreds of thousands of years after the 
alleged time of the ittiplemcfuts. 

Tile ideal form to which the makers of rostro^carinate imple* 
ments are supposed to have desired their handiworks to attain is 
shewn in Fig, 37; and an actual specimen in Fig. 18. The shane w 

[hu, by Si. E. E.y 

head with broad postenor region, narrowed anteriorly to a quasL- 
vertical cutting or chipping edge. Some hammers made for eeo^ 
logists have somewhat this shape, but in them the vertical anterior 
cutting ed^ ,s truly at right angles to the upper and lower parallel 
faces of the hammer. In the pre-Cmg Implements the anterior 
narrow edge-though tending to tlie vertical-Js stronglv curved and 

!SSS|pS?=0£«S= 

B, pr iSj). i>ee J, Reid \loir fthe fim disem-zrrer of thenus «hi 'r-k' ' 

■mptEmenta of iub-Cntu .VInn" }' 

[igia], p. 17); IdtHf, “jV defence of the ■ Humanitv' of the pr^RiviV ™ ^ 

Sir E Uwe 1 V anther under rhe aanir title’ 

■nduHr> found bencalh U^No™kh CW■*'tmatro.urinate' 
Popery. No. 4 [.914J; die 

is):J.Reid Moir, "On die funherdi^vcikaofWTyTil f '** 

the of the Red Cr^ of 

bo.il, p. 1), wi,h p,cu^of .«Z; ,f f^Vn^ 

Rev. n, G. O. Kendill " Middle I i 
Norfbit" (,W p 31)- VV G Cledte^*^ ™d pre.C^r implemeota in Soiiih 

p. Rcid% oi; S^r-K“: '?"■ 

™tn>^rmiltc iTVlpIcrnirnt'' Ubrd^ p. 524), ewriancs ot w. pre-Retl-Craff 
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gives the iinplcment the form of the beak of an acd pi trine bird. 
We dtsiinguLih (keeping the prow or beak to the front) an upper or 
dorsal plane, a lower or ventral plane, a right lateral and a left btenil 
surface, a posterior surfaec or stern (P in Fig* 37), usually verj' 
irregular, heavy and roughly slniped as though for holding in the 
hand* and an anterior surface, narrowed to t!ie form of a keel and 
ending in a beak (hence we call the implement * rnstro-carinate*) as 
a consequence of the oblique direction and convergence of the lateral 
surfaces, which approach one another so as to leave only a narrow^ 
keeUlike ridge [>etvvcen them. We usually see this keel or * Carina' 
reaching forward from the broad middle and posterior portions of 
the upper surface of the implement, as a very distinct and leading 
feature in its sculptureh” 

1'hesc peculiar instruments w^ere found in great numbers \ying 
on the floor of the London Cby, and overlaid by three feet of the 
Crag, supposed to be Pliocene, that being covered with 15 feet uf 
mid-Glaeial gravels and this in its turn with seven feet of later gravels. 
If their claims to be artefacts be adnutted, we can see no pitemadve 
to supposing that ^ome beings capable of making tools of a distinctly 
complicated kind, lived on the land surface before the Pliocene 
deposiu were laid down. 

In a Eettcr to Nature^ Sir E. Lankester protests against these 
took being called and classed with "eoliths"; and in the letter to 
the '/Yffter, wherein the discovery was first announced^^ Air J. Reid 
Moir also contrasts them with eoliths, and hints at the possibility 
of assigning a yet more abysmal antiquity to the true eoliths, on 
account of their relative rudeness. It ts, however^ convenient tn coti- 
aidcr the two classes of objects together, as bodi alike arc put forward 
us evidence for the existence in England of IVrtiaty' man. Mr Moir^ 
further, writing to d^cribed the difficulty w^hich he ex¬ 

perienced in flnding, by practical expcriincntt how tlie makers uf these 
took fashioned them*. 1 le then goes on to sayI hope this description 
of the rostro-carinate flints will convince archaeologists that we arc 
dealing with □ very complex type of implement and that such a 


* Of, ii$ud. p. 21>4. 

* 31 Oiftnbcr p. 249. 

^ Pub^iKlird 17 Uctaber Ti>TO (pjrc fl, coJijiiin i), 

^ zi November p. 334, 

* Sir E. R 4 V LiLtilcKter dots not appeat eo be Cunlciau^ of this diffi^uEty, for ht 

layn {op. L^d. p- ''In the moat s\mpty worked i-pifdrticnB,. Jt ii'atnnnua 

that ih.™ bioHs have heen enough to cflbcti\^|y fiishinn the ' cable's beflk' from a 
flieciully Bclccted piece nf flint of ippropriaie fonn.., ,A IFttle trimmitifr of rhe 
edijw U all Ilwi teinmni for rhe tool-maker to do. Due manv of the implcjnetita 
are more ebborafely worked by mpeaicd dektity, w u to arrive mote compleielv 
at me ideal abape. 
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highly specisilised tool Cdonot vtry' well hav'e Iweo produced bv 
unguideJ, haphiii?arii natuml forcifs/' 

Butp SLirdy, tile more "highly specialised" n tool k, the more 
obviouia must be the very limited mnge of purposes which h is 
intended to^serve. A “ universa] fliike" niay serve as miifiy ends as 
it Schoolboy s pocket-knife* But a. specialised tool is restricted in its 
scope by the veiy^ fact of its specialisatiEJii. Further, the needs of 
such men as we may suppose to have lived on ihc surface uf the 
London Clay+ before the Pliocetie Crag was deposited, cannot have 
hi^n vciTr niiiuemiis. It t^'ouid surely be possible to catalojgiie these 
with a little elfort of the imagination, and then to pick out from the 
list the exact purpose for which ro^st^□-carinatc tools were made. 
But Sir E. Ray Lanke-ster In the course of his paper more than 
once expresses his regret tkit he cann{}t imagine what end the 
tools fier\'ed; though In his ^^Summsty of Conclusions" he suggests 
that they were '*not improbably used for dressing and smoothing 
the skins of animals." 1 his hardly explains their peculiar foim. 

Similar objects have been found by ProL Sodas at Schw Bill' 
in Sussex; he does not, however, claim for them a human origin, 
hut regards them as being due to natmal causes, also operative in 
the Suffolk depfjsita. 

VV e now step back to the ,Mincene era, where we find two further 
groups awaiting us. 

I hese arc the flints found at Le Poy Courny, near Aurillac. as 
well as at one or two other sites tn the department of Cantal -from 
which the Atioecne flint indiistry has received the name CufUalum] 
and those found by C. Kibiero at Ola, orOtia, in Portugal-. 

The Puy Coumy flints are certainly more fikc genuine artefacts 
than most of the chips that have been labelled “eolitJis," They were 
loimd in n stratum of whose geological date there can be no doubt. 

It civerbes a marine deposit of Oligixzene times, and is it&ell overlaid 
by it layer of volcanic debris about lo metres thick—the record of 
^>nic tremendous eruption or series of cruptinns of the late Aliocene* 
The Hintdiearing stratum itself is alluvdal sand, liw deposit of an 
early Miocene river. Since tile earliest itivestigadoiis^, the site has 


fiJrmalJan of (flrrfiEA 

Meeting {JV^;}Jn p. 7SS), 

de J B, linmcs. du LWny; »L.t> 

T ' fP- S« C, Ribirc^, D»rHpfS» .,/ifUm 

IA 1 lateiiiii>t fBCOHtmiht nai catftadtif das tetreatis Urriaria r miulertutna 

i ,.bon J«7.) Al™ LUbon pp. /. R X Dclg^drs, 

Jiiex tertiaire, d Otti" Pari* IrSSi^l. p. ,39). 

**Or the hibliojfruphy of (hc« S« Reirmtli. A/iiiiiam, p. lOo. 
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been visited by Klaatsch^^ whd has convinced hiniself that the 
implEmcnts are artificLaL Capitan^ Rylot, and Verwom are also 
assured of tills. Prof. Vcnvom^ indeed, has such a high opinion of 
tile civilisation of the Miocene flint-chippers of Cantal> based on 
the number and variety of the tools which he has identifiEd^ that he 
desires to take from them the reproach of being merely *'eoiithie/^ 
and would call them "archaeolithic*/* a proposal to which vve have 
already referred* 

The general appearance of the Cantal flints resembles that of the 
Kentian series, though on the whole they are rather less unconvincing; 
a few specimens are shewn in Fig, jg. The Ota flints are of minor 



3 $. Eolithft fnam Lr Puy Cpumy. 


imptirtancOj and they have in recent years dropped into the back¬ 
ground ^ where we may be content to leave them. Prof* Verwom^ 
though he evidently had a good will towards them, was not able to 
satisfy himself that there were any pro-Pleistocene remains to he 
found on the site. There are tw^o flint-bearing strata® here^ a lower 
and an upper* The upper is Pahienlithic, and undoubted artefacts 
hjive been found w idun it. The flints from the lower * pro Palaeolithic 
stratump can in no case be identified as artefacts^ in Prof. Verworn^s 
judgment. The stratification in the case of the flints first published 
by Ribiero secnis to have been very' unsadsfaetorily noted or recorded. 

* ''Aochropologlftehtf imd Erg«hnijssc cincr Stadienrejae durch 

Deutfirt^htnnd, Belg;ien, und Fmnlmicb" sraxv. p. gi€. tvp. pp, 

129,131); ^' Di« tertitrm SileSMii-riltE auaden ^uhvLiUumkirh^l ^dnden deftCantar' 
(AJJlr ssxk fignjh P- ^53 tf h 

* Mm VcfwcHm, ArchiolithiftChc und pal£o|ithi&rhc ReL&eftEydicn in Fninlcreich 

ynd Pomitfiir" sxmu. [19^], p. 611), pjft n^mra, M. L. Maves dws not 

accept the hummi ariptin of ihr c^intal Emta; 3«|£ La question dc t'honimc tern- 
aire Ljuan [1904]^ p. ^3>. 

■ We folbw here the deacdpiitui hy Pmf, Ver^Qm, op, Uiud. «p, pp, 634-635. 
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Wtr nestt proceed to the Oligocetier era, for even at that early 
period a Jlini-chipping being is supposed by 3ome to have lived in 
Europe. 

*rhc Theitay flints, which, as we have already seeUp were tt^e first 
eoliths to be published, belong to tliis groupThe i.s.ildest ideas 
were at otic time current with regard to the Thenay flints* Some of 
them displayed a cracked outer surface, which was supposed to be 
due to the aetion of hre—from which the deduction ivas made that 
they were the handiwork of an Oligocene Homosimins who had 
already discovered the properties of that essential aid to civilisation. 
Subsequent inveatigatinn of the cracks shewed that the idea of their 
being due to fire wag not justified-: that in fact alterations of the 
kind are not produced by fire in flints, and that atmospheric 
influences are suflicient ro account for the peculiar condition of 
the specimens. Prof. Verworn made a special visit to the site of the 
discovert' of these iiinis for the purpose of investigating the question 
of their origin on the spot. His conclusions were wholly negative, 
both as to their being the work of an intelligent being, and as to iheir 
shewing traces of the action nf fire* This evidence is of special value+ 
inasmuch as we have seen that he accepts the Cantal coUtha whole¬ 
heartedly: but of l*licmy he say a Saftlhrlen urtsere Sfudten in TVienav 
negalhen Er^ebmi^^ 

At Boncelles, province of Liittich, in the Ardennes* finds of 
supposed Oligocene eoliths have also been made^ forming what is 
called the Fa^tpiwn industry + from the plateau of Haules-Fagnca. 
They have been described by Rutut^^ and classified as hammers, 
anvils, scrapers, hollow scrapers, liammcr atone^p borers, double 
scrapers, double hollow scrapers, and engravers—not a had record 
for whatever simple creature Oligocene Homusimius may he supposed 
to have been. 

But the enthusiasm of Eolithists does not stop at the Oligocene. 
We are told of pre-eolitlis (sr)* defined as being naturally broken 
pebbles, of which the Eucene HomiJsJmJus might be supposed to 
have made use. If these are to l>i; senouBly included in the scheme 

^ In btjoks Wfitten before tJic scpamnan nf ihtf Oligocene u an indepKniJcnt 
ph&Bc, or by writcra who do itai recog^ni^e iu sepflmttf existciioc, the Thtnay limes 
are de&cfib^ dh Miocene, 

' Muhnudcim iind Capitan, “La qucstlan de rhomme tcrtiairc & Thenoy^* 
Hi. p. 1^9)3 a wry tharouj^h in veitigadon . 

” Op, htjuL pp. biz^hzo; see also F* Mnnaaay, Colleetiotl topograpliiqu^ da 
trnuUi^c 4 k Pont-Lewy-Thenay *' Tnwra p. 

■ A. Rutot, “Un ^Ta\c problemc; ime indpserj^ dfUant dc r^poque 

oEigoccne {Bult. So€. Beljjt; Je G^ogie, XXl. fifloyj) I Lnc indusitric ^Eith- 

ique anbcrieijTV k I'Oligoccnc snprrleuraij Aquitanicn"" t^hhmb^n- £]qo@], 

p. 90), 
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of evolutionT it appear^, to the present writer at least, that any and 
every stone in the world Toay reasonably be collected as a potential 
archaeolugied apetinien. And why should we stop at pre-eoliths? 
Why not proceed to describe proto-pre-eoliths, defined as being the 
stones to which the first sea-anemones attached themselves? 

It is only fair to say^ hovvever* that most of the Eocene eoliths 
^vhicb have been described have been broiij^ht to notice as a rfJjiffia 
^}d absiLrdum of tile ivhole subjects \L TAbbi^ Breiiil has made an 
impres&ive use of them lor this purpose in a paper cited below. 
Similarly I\L A, Laville has treated as pseudo-eoliths a series from 
Duan (Enre‘Ct-Loir)V, As the stem of the Primates appears to have 
begun to develop its branches in the Oljgocene, an "Eocene Homtj- 
simius^\is something of a contradiction in terms* But that is a minor 
matter in comparison with some uf tlie ulher difhcidries of the subject. 


Discussion of Eoliths 

Having nmv enumerated die principal discoveries of eoMjha^ we 
no’iv turn to consider the subject as a whole. We decline to discuss 
Eocene colithR serioufiK% except (as already suggested) to serv'e as 
a rediicfia od {ibsurdum of the w^hole subject. Oligocene eoliths are 
not much w^orthier of eonsidcratifm* The Miocene eoliths have a 
greater measure of support from serious students, and would have 
to be considered carefully if we accept Pliocene eoliths; if Pliocene 
cuHths be rejected, the Miocene eoliths will automatically follow' 
them to limbo. We therefore in reviewing the whole controversy 
need not+ at first at least, late into account any objects found in 
prc-Plioccne deposits. 

The question that these flints present to us is primarily, are they 
the work of a conscious agents fashioning them for a definite purpoi^e, 
or are they not? The answer to this question appears to he almost 
wholly subjective, not objective, and is therefore outside the region 
of scientific study, except, perhaps, for the psychnlogi^t, There 
is," admits a German revicvv-w'riter^, *'nEi eolithognomic symptom: 
only by the combinalion of severul such ajmiptoms, such as never 
occurs in Nature, can these implements be recognised as artificial.** 
It is tfretcvanl to comment on the "'bull," and we may aho pass 
over the beautiful word '"eolithognomic,” Bui who is to say that 

^ A. Laville, *'ha p5«udo-£olitbt» du Senonim ct de I"EDetne inrcriBnre 
{Fatific jtunci PaHa, 1 Jiaoiiilri' iqofi. So. 423), Ol^rmiii<>r 

suflgpsta that thc&c Duan dcpr>$iu may he Miocene: hlti pa|>cr. "Zur EoW- 

thmfns^^’' SXJtEE. 77). See further, V. Cytninont, "A prarK»(» 

d'^hthei; ailcx pr^smtant lea jipparePCeg de la taillc inTcriTJOJinclIc Si In bfljc ift 
" (.'Jwji. iac. dti xaav'lll. p. 4^4), 

* ZJ.E. XXXVIII. [igofi], p, 337. 
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among the myriad fomis of Nature any given comhinariim of these 
(alleged non-existent) symptoms will nettr occur? 

The same subjectivity even affects the interpretatitjn which the 
adherents of opposite schools put upon printed statements. A Com¬ 
mission nominated at Lisbon by the Prehistoric Congress sat upon 
and made a report regarding the Ota flinlsh de Alortilletp w ho 
tvas an EolithistT says of the findings of tins ContniLssiun, "sammt 
fouf^ fopimoT; de h CommisswH ^ ite des plus while 

M, Salomon Reinach, who is not an Eolitliist^ coldly describes the 
same findings as '^wnflunms seeptiques^''^ It need not be said that 
there Is no intentinn here to impute bad faith to any of those who 
have taken part in the dispute on one aide or on the other; indeed, 
one of the most regiettnhle features of the controversy is the way 
in which $onie of the antagonists have been betrayed by the heat of 
conflict into making £:harge3+ unworthy of men of science^ against 
their colJeagucs. That one archaeologist should accuse anotheri for 
instancCp of di>ctoring his photographs^ Ls intolerable^^ 

Thus it is clear that the **personal equation" in this matter is 
of such overwhelming dimensions that it completely deprives direct 
observations of the objects tn dLsputCt on both sideat of al! value^ 
Jn other and perhaps less oiTcnsive words, there ts no definable 
criterion w hich can enable eveti one.in. spite of his personal preposses¬ 
sions^ to distinguish between a rude artificially-chipped Hint and 
one riaturally broken. 

This result makes it impossible to disprove the artiticial nature 
of eoliths by compirison with “pseudo-eoliths** naturally or arti- 
hcially produced. The eoliths from the cement-mill already referred 
to, or those such as iM, TAbbe BreuiJ has described from an Eocene 
stratum in tlse neighbourhood of Paris^t ^ much exposed 

to tlie subjectivity of their observx^rs as are the true, or alleged truc^ 
eoliths. The Paris flints were submilted to a prominent eolidiist 
without a note of provenance, and were pronounced by him to be 
true eoliths, indistinguishable from those found in late "rerbary or 

* Litbcn [1880], p. 92. 

^ part I. cliap. i* 

* p. iQi, note 2 . 

* I abstain fno'ni ipting T^fcrierLcn, but ihc charfuc haa* bc^cn mud^ Im rhe l^ges 

of Bfi important Gtrmnii scicntJfk; publication. The author of the paper in which il 
ocizurii has bwtl betraytd by passion into apcaliing impatiently of the 
merun^tprodukiftt uUt Jen BORenunTittn Xreii^ewj'jT/jf™; cuusintT hi!! readers to lA'ondei' 
wtiflii heller nam^ he hd$ to pmpoEe for ihia industrial appamtusl W’^ben a writer 

Aloopq 10 call hb OppOficnta Hiifhimcri, rinieitige unJ the 

ftUspieifin fa arauBed ihat he hi£ some inwa rd qualmi about the stnm ifth of hbt own 
CUufie. 

■' '“Sur Ju pr^$etice A In base cle r^ocene pari^ien^" fL\- 3 !T^.tr. jcti. 

[l^ioj, p, 3Ss>. 
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early Quaternary beds, lliis unfortunate ^ess might have been 
expected to discourage the cult, but the cult coniinuea unnio\-ed. 
Indeed, it must Iw remarked that eolitbists are sometimes not alto¬ 
gether reasonable in the iiray in which they receive adverse evidence. 
'There is an instructive discussion recorded in the Balletin of the 
Societe d'Anthropologlt de Bruxelles' bearing upon this. At the 
meeting of the society there reported, one of the members, M. Cels, 
exhibited certain chipped flints fntm an Eocene stratum near Mons. 
The members present could nut agree as to whether they were 
intentionally chipped or not, and another member, M. Delvaux, as 
a geultigist. pointed out the dilemma involved: either the flints w'ere 
Eocene, and therefore long anterior to the appearance of any creature 
capable of chipping them; or they were artificial, in which case there 
must have been a later disturbance of the soil containing them. He 
also shewed that the strata in which the flints had been found were 
marine deposits, so that if the flints really belonged to the place 
where they were found, and were really artificial, thdr maker must 
have been some sort of merman ! After a discussion, a Commission 
was Bppuinted to examine the question on the spot, and to report 
at a later meeting. The findings of the Conunission were to the effect 
that one of the groups of strata seemed to be disturbed, but die other 
was intact; therefore the flints were Eocene and marine, for both of 
which reasons it w as imposgibte that they should have been artefacts. 
Even then, some of the members present, while accepting the geo¬ 
logical evidence, pressed for another Commission to determine 
whether the flints had been artificially chipped or not! 

In describing the Parisian Eocene pseudo-eoliths, M. TAbbe 
Breuil (in his paper quoted above) records his opinion that these 
and all similarly fractured flints were produced bv the pressure of 
the su^ijacent soil. It may also be added that slight earth-tremora, 
to us imperceptible, W'ould be sufficient tu produce the fraclurea 
and chips. But it is not possible to evade the question by imagining 
natural proccflses by which the flints might have been shaped, without 
human or homoslmian intervention. River action, earth movements 
the pressure of overlying soil, the trampling of animals’ hoofe, have 
all been suggested in their turn as the causes to which eoliths are 
due. But we know very little about the conditions of such stones 
buried for untold thousands of years in the heart of the earth- then^ 
may be other causes at work nf which we are ignorant. Nor are we 
sufficiently informed as to the actual working of the agents specified, 
to be able to assert du^aticaJly that they would, m point of feet’ 
produce the " tools” which we see before us. Certainly, on the other 

’ Vol. VI. t*. 15(5 If. 
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handt the theory of a natural tjrigin cannot he disproved hv attempting 
to reproduce artificially the natural conditiong^ and by shewing that 
eoliths do not result from the experiment. For it is impossible to 
repnKiiice the natural conditions. It is not the .same thing tu shake 
o number of hints up in a sack, ag it ig tn leave them to knock against 
one another in the bed of a gtreani^ with its alternating drougJits ajid 
spates^ for myriads of years. It is not the same thing to put Hint 
nodules in a copying-press, as it is to bury them in the earth under 
a slowly accumulating scries of strata, and to leave them for countless 
millennia subject to all the minute hut effective strains and stresses 
that play upon them in such a position. Not b it the same thing to 
take a stone tn a pair of tongs and scrape it over a cement floors as 
it is to embed it in the bultom of a glacier and grind it over a surface 
of rock* And as before, the subjectivity of tile observ^er affects the 
judgment passed on the results of sueli experiments. nLametricallv 
opposite verdicts have been given on tile result of tlie copying-press 
experiment^. 

Dechdette has acutely pointed out tliat in the Hint-bearing strata 
at Le Puy Courny tlicrc were found large blocks, too heavy to have 
been used by any probable form of Man or of Homosiniius, which 
displayed precisely die same kind of chipping as die small ixiiple- 
ments called eoliths^. 

It has often been pointed out that there is not any appreciable 
difference in technique between the eoliths that come from Oligocene 
deposits and those from Pliocene and Pleistocene strata. Th^ skill 
of ihc Pliocene Homosimius was not any greater than that of Jus 
Oligoecne ancestor (admitting for the moment the existence of such 
a creature in Furope) a niillicm or more years before him. It is hard 
to believe in auch a complete stagnation of mentaJiti,' as thig implies, 
granted the postulate that the mentality liad su far advanced a-s tn 
make and use toub at all. The whole physical world, organic and 

^ Sec J. Head Mohr, ^Thc nutitral fr^emre of I^Lnt and its bcanna upon 
rudimmtar^' flint iirplementa’" Pf^hiiltirif Soc. fif E. Angrlia. vnl^ I, 

I^qx^l. p- 171); F. Howard, "The chipptntt of flinra by nuniniJ 
pil'd, p, iSj); Idfm, ""'rhe problem of SoliThs'" voL I- IiOi.d> J47ti 

S. H^jt^lcdinc Warren, "On tht ndgin nf 'eolitbic* flint* by nutural 
especially by the foLiTidcrina of dHfrs"'^ x^ntv. [1^05], p, J57)i ibe dis- 

cu&ijan ihcrcupfHi. X tr Warren clalfncd m produce colilhs hy mciins of m enpyins- 
pmsa, aiid givn a plulc of his rcsiiJt^, which is cercainly very' tfiihpressive. Sif J. 
Russell Ltirkby, "The eohthic controveriiy" \tarcb 1506), rarher 

^rud^ni^ly ndmits that Mr ^Varren's handiwn-Hcs "^ccrtsinly |o wiriHS ciEtent re¬ 
sembled eJ^liihic implements,’' bnt odds twhnt is pcrfcictly true) that the copyinff- 
press proce.^ is essentially ertiflcifll. and docs not reproduce natural pnK:es«efl. On 
The oth-cr hand, Mr Reid ^^Ioi^ repented the cop^Tn^-press experiment end did not 
jjet eoliths; see his letter. "The natura 3 fracture of flint" l>ccember, 

p. .461). !Sec also Mr Warren a critidsma in Ainrr^ vol. Kill. [l9l]tji No. lO. 

* AJjnMtrr/ + I. p. aiJ, where one of these EilocPiS is fliFu nsd. 
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inorganic, was to a greater or 1l*ss degree changed by evolutionary 
processes between the formation of Oligocene and of Miocene eoliths: 
it is surely much easier to suppose that some mechanical cause common 
to both periods produced both groups, than that the human intellect, 
even in embiy'o, was idonc impervious to evolutionary influences. 

Assuming that the “retouching” of eoliths is artificially made, 
and not produced mechanically by the usage of the tool, it must 
be said that to make implements by delicate retouching is by no 
means an elementary process, Jt docs not stand at the natural be¬ 
ginning of a development. It requires skill, lightness of touch, a 
number ol special tools, and experience as to the best means of 
producing the effects desired. Consider for a moment the actual 
technique of flint-diipping, as it can be studied among people w'ho 
still use flint tools, such as certain tribes of North American Indians', 
The simplest way is to hold the flint nodule in the left hand and to 
strike it with a stone which docs duty as a hammer, held in the riitht, 
A large flake is thus dislodged! If a smaller flake is to be removed, 
pressure, rather than a blow, is appQed, the fabricating tool being 
pr^d laterally against the edge of the flint. A yet more delicate 
chipping Is produced with indirect percussion, in which the mallet 
stiikcs, not on the Hint, but on a punch - a bar of stone, or when such 
can be procured, a nail—held against the flint operated upon. Some¬ 
times this work will require t%vo operators, one holding the flint and 
the punch, the other the mallet; but sometimes an expert man can 
work alone, holding the flint in his palm and grasping the punch 
betw'een his Itrst two fingers. For delicate touching a bone is used, 
gently drawn across the edge, thus dislodging minute flakes. A forceps 
is occasionally employed; this consists of twu bones tied together with 
a thong, leaving a beak projecting, with which the operator breaks 
off Hakes, as a glacier breaks off the fragments remaining in tile frame 
of a broken window, 

Fhe analogy of modern saviige processes is not overlooked bv 
Eolithlsts. A committee appointed by the Berlin Anthropfilogischc 


for liiyt, p. j+7 ff. accompaflyinff an nlutract ot s paper in the 
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Gfsellschaft to consider the authentlcin^ of eoliths exhibited by 
Prof. Rbatscli, came to conclusions which appear in the Society's 
Journal over the signature of Dr Eduard Krause^ This investiffation 
was certainly made in a ven^ business-like way, deserving of all 
praise. Dr Krause had put himself under the tuition of natives uf 
Tierra del Fuego, and from them had received practical instruction 
in the art of flint-chipping. The conclusion is that the '' reloucliing ** 
resembles the actual work of .Man, which may be admitted; and cannot 
he anything else, which is a nmi set^uiiur. We might as well say, in 
defiance of experience, that nature unaided by man cannot sculpture 
rocks and stones into a likeness of human faces and other pictorial 
forms. Dr Kmuse raises the question which we must presently 
consider, of what use were eoliths; and he comes to the conclusion 
that it is impossible to Siiy, for. as Man was at the beginning of ail 
the arts, he was only beginning to evolve the most suitable shapes 
for tools; but, he adds, a certain ir?TLplemcnt which he figures '"was 
a hollow^ scraper for making arrow^-shaftSt etc.” {op, hud, p* 551). 
Apparently Eolithic Man said to himselft '*Gci to, let us evolve a 
chisel/' or some other rool. Perhaps he did; but that is not my con¬ 
ception of the nature of induE^trial evolutionn In any caw T realty 
cannot bring myself to believe that he possessed ''arrovi-ahafts, etc./' 
which needed to be fashioned in n neat cylindrical furm, at the time 
when he is supposed to have come to this resolution. 

What does common sense tcH us would have been the normal 
cout^e of evolution of the manufacture of stone implements f Surely 
(i) the use of an unworked stone with a naturally sharp point or 
edge' (2) the improvement of such a stone by coarse chipping—at 
first, indeed, merely p mashing it with another stone, and making 
use of die raw' edges of the fractures; (3) gradually learning how to 
shape tools, shll by rough chipping with large coan^e flakes; (4) when 
3 considerable amount of expertness and lightness of touch had been 
attained, sharpening or othenvise impros-ing the tool by fine chipping 
along the edge. This is actually the course of development which 
We can observe, if w^e put the eoliths on one side. The first Palaeo¬ 
lithic looii^ that can be identified as artefacts lie in stage (3) of tlie 
above scheme; mere fractured stones can evidently not be recognised 
as artificial. But Eolithists would appear tn wish us to accept the 
diflicLilt credo that Man or Homosimius started in stage (4)^ and 
through it worked on to stage {2) I 

We may freely admit that there must have been a long series of 
experiments before the canp-dc-powg^ the typical tool of the Lower 

* '"Bcricht aber die Kanirrciiz zur irctiZiicnm Prtlfuni|! der in dcr Sitzung voni 
31 MtLrz d. J+ [irjoj] %-iQrgtlcKtcn FckaersreiJi-Funde " iZJ,E. X3(sv% [iqoj], p. 
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Palaeolithic period, was fully evolved'. But it is impossible to dis¬ 
cover any test whereby we can certainly distiiii^Ish between the 
first tentative ciTurts at flint-chippinj|r and natviral products. 

It should not l» forgotten that it is just the edge or point of a 
flint flake which is the iveakest parti and if such a fiaite be embedded 
in earth or gravel, and natural forces act upon it, it is Lfils weak part 
which will suffer. That the "retouching" should lie on that part 
of the flint where it would be of the greatest industrial service to 
its hypothetical user, is only what wc might expect; and it is needless 
to burden our powers of faith with an cvnlutionary hystprott prolerofi 
such as is involved by accepting these objects as genuine artefacLs. 

One of the strongest arguments in favour of eoliths as bcinc 
artificial products, and not the result of natural causes, is the fact, 
which may he admitted, that the condnusnee of the agent which 
produces the eolith form also destroys it“. In an ingenious paper®, 
Ruiot comments on some observadons of his opponent Boule, who 
had found, on the sea-beach between Cromer and Shcringham, 
stones having all the appearance of eulitha, broken into shape by the 
action of the waves, Rutot does not attempt to deny that the Cromer 
flints actually resemble eoliths, though such a position is maintained 
by later writers in the following volume of the same journal. Into 
this side-issue, which again is a question of subjectivity, we need 
not enter. The point which Rutot makes is that in ail such circum¬ 
stances there ate eoliths, or pseudo-eoliths, of the past, the present, 
and the future. In the case under consideration, the flints found hy 
M. Houle were the eoliths of the present. j\il around were flints 
which, having once had a “quasi-colithic " form, had been rolled and 
smoothed hy the waves, and had Itat that form—those were the 
eoliths of the past; while there were other stones which iater atorms 
would hammer into an eolithic shape, to he preserved for a short 
time and then lost again in like manner. Those were the eoliths of 
the future. In short. Rutot argues that pseudo-eoliths, produced by 
natural causes, are csaentially ephemeral, but those which have once 
been fashioned and deposited in their proper strau are permanent. 
This argument is extremely clever, but it Is fallacious. For it 
assumes that it is impossible to admit that the temporary facies of 


ft 15, hw t'Tr. pcHMbie m Esaj^jjtratc! the eemplestty of the ftap-A-fia,™ mrf 
degree of 5 k,II reqa.red for mseufeerure. After M, a i» ^ „ nod!]t of 

wen? cuoipanibk m uitncacj^ vnth si iUtAm-cn.^iniF. ^ 

^ M. Gillrt, Tfolfthea recucillis I Arpavpn'* iv. ft™! „ ajjri ff 

dc Munck >nd Chtltl|» tn A. Rutot, fin do Id qnatfoti des felith*,- (C 
Autun [jfl 07 j. p. 77 ir, e5p. pp, «i-Sa), ” 
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an objectT naturally in. a state of change, can in any circumstances 
be preaer\'eid permanently. This Is, of conrsep con Era r}' to experience+ 
and is an especially strange assumption for a geologist to make, even 
unconsciously. '^Fherc is notliing in nature more ephemeral than a 
footmark, or the dent left in mud by the fall of a raindrop i vet the 
footmarks of Mesozoic reptiles, and The traces of equally ancient 
rain-storms^ have been preserved + and are to be seen in most of our 
prominent geological museums. If some combination of circum¬ 
stances could fitereotype these tieeting imprints and keep them un¬ 
changed for the millions of years that have passed since the day 
when they were madcp may not some other combination of circum¬ 
stances stereotype an "eolith of the present*^ at the moment of its 
formation, and keep it unchanged through the subsequent ages? 

There is another fallacy latent in tlie frequent citation of die 
andenr Tasmanians as an *'eofithic” people^. l*he worst of die 
stone implements of the 'rasmanians were cettainly as rude as any 
eahths; but they were not in flint, a material not at the disposaJ of 
the inhabitants of that island. No other stone fractures so easily 
and so conveniently as flint; if a people cannot get flint they cannot 
expect to attain to die perfection of more fortunate communitifti in 
the manufacture of stone implements* In the shore midden-heaps of 
the west of Ireland are found neolithic implements made of varions 
intractable stones which are quite as nide as the rudest Tasmanian 
manufacture. On the other hand, the Tasmanians, even with their 
itnperfcLi materiais, WTre not wrholly despicable ^ stone-implement 
inakers. The comparisons which reduce them to the level of the 
hypothetical Eolithic people of Europe take no account nf a large 
number of well-made knives, scrapers and other tocils which they 
have left behind. 

On the other hand tlierc is an ft3/fVA«>/>Aoieargiiment w'hich has been 
put forward, but must in reason be dismissed as likewise fallacinijSt 
iind so a w^eakness to the cause which it would support. This h the 
argument from association. Returning to Sir Joseph Prestwich^R 
paper, already cited, on the implernents from the Kent Plateau^ we 
sec that he distinguishes three groups of uhjects—^two kinds of 
"eoliths/* and a third kind, comparable with the Lower Palacolitliic 
tools in general, and w-itli the Adieu lean or latest phase of the Lower 

* Sec E. R. Tylor,"On the TusmOniiuiA hi^ nFFulncalithEc 

XXII[. P- Kliiarnrh, "Die StdriAiterAEite det Auntmlier und 

TasitiEuiier vrt^khen tnit deneti dcr Elirop«fi“ Ml., P- 

Mfluritc Ext^n^, Now sur fee imirumeopi de pierre dcs ^teinia"' 

XXX, [ioijDj tftrm, "Uinduiitrie dca Tasmanieru tfteinta" 

Geneva ji. p. 352), a cfnphfltscaJly apposed to the "eoLithic" 

view of ihc Tiunuiniims; J. Pwton Xlair, ** On SEonc ImplcmentE from Tasmania” 
XXX. [xgoiaL Pr 
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PalaeolithiL’ in particuLir. The iast-named are sparse on the plateau 
itself, though common in the valleys. It might seem at first sight 
that we should here apply a canon of archaeological ciidcistn which 
holds guud in the vast inajoniy of cases—that a deposit must be 
dated by the latest objects which it contains. If .^cheulcan Imple¬ 
ments are found on the Plateau, then the Plateau deposits are 
Acheulean. But this must be admitted as an exception to the rule. 
If in a garden in England we dig up (as Ls quite possible) at one 
cast of a spade a Roman coin and a bit of a jam-pot, we infer a re- 
sortment of the soil at a date later than that of the jam-pot. If we 
find Palaeolithic and Neolithic tools tfigether un the same level, we 
must not hKng down the date of the former implemeiits to explain 
the plicnomenonh But the case of the Plateau flints is different. 
The Adieu lean implements are found on the surface of the gravels 
only: the eoliths are found through their thickness. This cfearlv 
shews that tlie eoliths were formed, by whatever means, during the 
deposition of the gTavels. whereas the Acheulean tools were casually 
dropped on the surface of the gravels, it may be many millennia 
afterwards. 


In the following chapter we shall say a word or two about the 
formation of the Plateau gravels, and neetl onlv sav here that the 
admission of the immensely older date of the eofiths'does not in the 
least amount to an admission of tlieir human origin. On the contrary, 
the fact, emphasised by Eolithists, that they are found scattered 
through the gravels, makes this explanation of their origin the more 
difliciilt. The gravels were presumably deposited by long-continued 
fiuod-streams, sweeping down from a higher IcveL If these flood - 
streams had been intermittent, with interapersed periods of drought, 
then there would have been definite strata, to which the eoliths 
would have been confined. Had this been the case, a human origin 
for the objects could hardly have been qucsrioiied. But thev are 
scattered indiscriminately through the gravels; therefore Hthtr 
Eolithic man miBt ^ve lived on the spot during the formation of 
the gravels, that is, in the floods; or he must have lived at tlie higher 
level from whence the gravels were derived. The latter is the onlv 
possible alternative. But then his handiwork must have been water- 
rolled and abraded, which would have effaced his delicate chips By 
the time they reached the Plateau, they would have become, in the 
words of Eohtiiists themselves, “eoliths of tlie past,” and would liave 
Iwn unrecognisable. 'Phe fiict that they arc "eoliths of the present" 
shews that the chipping is the result of the force which carried them 


* See for «n exampk p, dc Givrndir, "Note 
trouvSe S .auiiilly" 111. Iri>o6], p.’376>. 
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to the Plateau — that of the water-rolling which formed the 

grave b. 

Again, it is argued tliat there are places w^here flints would be 
subjected to nntumi causirs Just as much as in Cantal, in Kcnt^ and 
ebew here, and yet where eijHths are not to be foundh '[*his means 
nothing more than that the possibility^ of natural causes has not vet 
been exhausted. \\"e do not know how these natural amses work, 
and it is not verj' dear how we can acquire (his desirable Information; 

that we do not kno^v what elements are absent in places where 
eoliths are not to be found, to account for their non-appearance. On 
the other hand, one of the most serious and cogent objections to 
eoliths is the fact of their being confined to places where flints are 
abundant. Where tliere h flint there are, as a rule» eoliths; w^here 
there is no flint there are no eoliths. Homo or Homosimius cannot 
be supposed to liavc lived only in those paits of the Continent or nf 
England where flint is to be found. He must have wandered dse^ 
where; and when he did so, w hat did he do for tools ? The Tasmanians 
made shift to manufacture tnoU out of the stones which their island 
supplied; why did not the Eolithic Europeans do likewise, in places 
where flint is nut lo be found? Surely the only reasonable explana¬ 
tion is that eoliths are nut artificial products, but are the result of 
some natural stress, acting in a way nut certainly known, tu W'hose 
""chipping" influence flint, owing to its texture and cunsdtuttun,is 
susceptible in a marked degree. 

And what Is the use of eoliths? That is a point which as a rule 
EolithbO;; either resentfully denounce as "MrrelEvantp'^ ur else grace¬ 
fully slide nver^ contenting themselves with gcnenititics such as that 
"* their tnakem were still in the infancy of all the arts/^ or that the 
rtjcds were intended for scraping hides or {fnirabile diftn) arrow-shafts. 
Another answ^er to this awkward question is of the tu qunqii^ order. 
There arc implements belonging to the Neolithic and Bronze Ages 
to which no use can be assigned, yet this is not used as an argmiient 
against their human origin, whicli is indubitable^. I'liat is so: but 
the cases are not paralleL A use can be saLtsfaclorily assigned to most 
Neolithic and Bronze Age implements: those which cannot be ex¬ 
plained are exceplionaL No use can be assigned to the majority^ of 
eoliths, though the«e €x bypathfsi came from a simpler phase of 
culture. It has been suggested that they may have been meant for 
the attrition of callosities from the foot; and it is surprising to 
find a theory’ on record that they were for removing vermin from 

^ Mr C. J. Obt n few sucIi in Enp^liUid kl. [1910], p. ujS. 
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the persons nf their manufacturers^ If this was not meant for an 
attempt nt a juke, of which I can fiti J no evidence, it must he classed 
wth the “ hofjnienmg" theories which are occasionally to be found 
in archaeology and uther sciences, and which merely recoil and hurt 
their authors' uwn case. It is like the idea of a dabbler in Irish 
□miquities many years ago, who, believing that the Irish Round 
Towers w'ere the cells of Buddhist monks [!], suggested that some 
oyster-shells which he found in one of them might have been the 
monks, who had become mtrified by long contemplation-. Or like 
an eminent contemporary English man of letters who, though posing 
as an uncompromising advocate of science, wrote some years agn a 
gruesumc novel picturing die horrors of vivisection, much as they are 
conceived uf in the uninfonned imaginations of the morbidly senti- 
mentul. 

But let us hear something more definite and less frivolous. Prof. 
\'erwom*. speaking of the CanlaJian flints of Lc Puy Courny, savs* 
“It is certain that at the end of the Miocene epoch the valleys'of 
Cantal were inhabited by beings already familiar with the art of 
flint chipping^, and of making inipiements by fine working of the 
edges..,. [ do not scruple to consider this being as already near to 
man, or to treat him as actually a man; the implements are all ivell 
suited for the modem human hand.... No bodily remains of the 
old mhabitants of Cantal have as yet been found. know not 
whether m their biidily form they more msembled the men of 
mt^ern ernes or the animal precursors of men, w hether they already 
had ^ articulate speech, whether they were acquainted with fire 
whether they possessed clothing or dwellings, whether they ate 
meat, etc. Many oilier questions rise to our lips, but investigation 
^ves nn arawer. All that this* mysterious being has left behind are 
his works in stone. Where man is dumb, stones will speak ” In 
quitting this eloquent passage, Reinhardt^ adds a footnote of his own 
to the questions asked by its writer—“T'he answer to all these ques- 
rions ia quite certainly in iht negative/^ ^ 

Now let us accept this as a fair statement of the views of Enlithists 
and let US s« whither it leads us. We are to imagine a being of 
uncertain form—apparendy some wnuld picture him as intermediate 
between a lemur and a man, but the point is immaterial. This 


' MfUi'rtou.i! pmF I'MitMtf Jt i'hnmmt, v<i\. xit. p aB, 

Fiwn * [Ctu-r printed in Prlrii-’i „ a- 

t P«I^W. oriBrnnl beinjr inKcrwlbk; lc me I toin^w th.. 

quotatKin frem ttcuihurdl't MmfeH aiir Eittfii p 41 ’ Correw thi! 

-"I 

‘ Ludwirf Rcinh.rdi, Dt, znr Eiiral in (RlLnich, igcS), p, 4,, 
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Tiiightnini'i; creature cminot speak, caonot light a fire, and canstnicts 
no dwelling-place. So much on the negative side. On the positive 
side, he chips flints. We ask in wonder, what for? If he w'orc no 
clothffs, he needed no scraper to dress hides. If he built no dwellings, 
he needed no tools to fashion wood. If he had no fire, he needed 
no strike-a-Iight. What, then, did this Jabberwoek do with his tools 
when he had made them? They are too smalt to hav'e been used as 
weapons for slaughtering beasts for food, supposing him to have 
been a fiesh-eatcr; they would have to be mounted as speara or as 
armvvs to do any effective service, and he must be a truly enthusiastic 
Eolithist who would venture to claim that Tertiary Man had made 
an advance ao extraordinary as to use such complicated weapons. 
For my part, I can conceive no purpose which eoliths would server 
v\Hthin any probable limitations uf Tertiary^ (mman or homosimian 
lile, except to pelt enemies, animal or human, and to crack nuts. 
For the former purpose tlie majority of eoliths are too small 
imagine an unfortunate Boniosimius defending himself agaiiist a 
iVIachaerodus with an eolith!—and for the latter the chipping^ in 
so far as it diminishes die sis^e and weight of the atone, acUiallv 
diminishes its usefulness. It is sometimes auj^ested that the chipping 
Avas made to render the stone more convenient for grasping. This 
suggesdon cancels out the other theory", that it was for the purpose 
of nutking a cutting or scraping edge, but Jet that pass, 'rertiary Man 
or Homosimius would not have taken the trouble, even if he had 
had the skilly thus to trim an inconvenient stone s he wouJd have 
throwm it away and picked up another. 

The Avords cif M. Salomon Reinach, written in 18^9, are as true 
nuw" as they were thenr presque tQfahy dts siiex ai/egnSs 
port ant dffs rnar^pifr dr trazrait hummft fte _^ojjiTflr>Ji/ ifrr if ziurun 
d tiuciiTi Stre infethgent^^ Later, Prof. Sottas said much the same thing 
in other words: he speaki^ of " Eolithk scrapers that will not serSpe, 
borers that will not bore, and pbnes that will not plane 


Cttnciiision^ 

In short, the conclusion to which we are Jed by this diseuasian 
1$ that jVcp tkform ohout Tertiary or prerurson 0/ incm, in Europe^ 
taa he based an ihe ohjet'ls ntlied eoliths: because 

I. They are found only in flint-hearing regions, which inditJaies that 
they are produced by natural causca of some kind to which flint responds 
more readily than other nioncs. 

* p. lor. The W-ritcr ia, of course, Epc^tn^ of ralithB, not of flint* id 

^ncrul. 

■ 0/ Brili^k Auonutmt fw the Athwinremml q/ Biimmohom 

Mettmg p, 790. 
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z. Then? ift no test whereby they can be distin^iEheii, bo cleariy as lo 
command iinivet^al acceptance, from naturally broken pebhiea. 

3. There ia no probability that the requirements of Tertiary man, or 
precursors of man, were so complex as to call for the use of tools at all. 

4. Er'Cn if they were, the flints called eoliths would not serve any 
such purp'ises. 

5. There are many alleged eoliths for which no conceivable use of any 
sort can be suitgested. 

On these grounds wc reject the Pliocene eoliths, and d fortiori 
those of earlier eras. It follows that if we deny the existence in 
Europe, during the Tertiary times, of a being capable of tJiiiking 
and using even such feeble attempts at Hint tools as the average 
eolith, we must still more strongly deny the existence of a manu¬ 
facturer of the more complicated rostro-carinates. 

There is an instructive incident to be found reported in the 
volumes of the Bulletin of the Societc prehistorique de Prance for 
the years 190(1—1907. At a meeting of that society, in the fomter 
year, a member exhibited a great collection of pebbles arranged in 
series— squurt'S, triangles, baenges, circles, etc. He had spent the 
leisure of 30 years in collecting them from gravel-pits round Paris; 
and he proposed to regard them as a sort of Palaeolithic money. At 
a later meeting of the society another member turned the powerful 
weapon of parody upon this unfortunate theory' and its author. He 
exhibited a similar collection of stones, which he had gathered from 
a few' casual heaps of road-metal in the space of two or three hours. 
I'his incident shews that it is possible to prove anything about types 
of stone implements, by selecting stones of the appropriate shape 
from a heap and rejecting the rest. This, we repeat, does not involve 
any charge or imputation of bad faith; self-deception « n perfectly 
iimoccnt misfortune, to which archacologista are peculiarly liable. 
M, Marccllin Boule, who has reviewed the whole subject in a tren¬ 
chant article', has personalty examined tlic strata in the neighbourhond 
of Ipswich in which the nKtro-carinate flints were found He points 
out tJiat these strata contained a vast mass of broken flints to which 
no archaeological value can be attached^ and that the rostrocarinates 
are simply one scries of such accidental fragmentB. He further shews 
that the stratum is a marine deposit, so that (like the Eocene flint- 
chippers of Mons) the makers of the roatro-carinate tools must have 
been at least amphibious, if not actually mermen. And, as wc have 
already seen, even those ivhn are responsible for bringing foAvard 
these object, while claiming that they are " highly specialised," are 

' "La psWontetoaic hunmine «n AnKlcterte" {L’Anthr, sjwr. [1915], p. i>. 
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unable to suggest any probable use which would require so high a 
degree of specialisation « After this it would be unprofitable To pursue 
the subject further’. 

Pithecanthropux trectus 


We have already seen that no bones of the "Precursor” have 
Come to light in Europe, We shall presently see that strong simian 
j^niiniscences tnay be traced in some of the earlv humiin remains 
that this continent has yielded. This is, however, a different thing; 
such bones are certainly human, not hornosimian. The only group 
of remains that can fairly be classed with the theoretical "missing 
link" is the famous assortment of bones known collectively as 
Pithecanthrnptts treefus^ 

I'hese bones were found at 'Frinil. a village un the river Bengawan, 
in the island of Java, The gravels in which they w'ere embedded 
most probably belong to the beginning of the Pleistwene era, though 
some authorities would assign them to the end of the riiocene. 
Practicany c\i'er]i'^ single point about these bones is a centre of dispute. 

The remains consist of a left femur, a veiy' small fragment of a 
lower jaw, three- teeth, and the top of a skull. It is agreed that these 
bones are contemporaneou.H, ivhatever may he the exact periud to 
which they belong; but there agreement ceases. It is in the first 

'■ ’jlic reader desirous of fojtnrt'ini' up the auhjeci of ooliths further tiill Rm! 
material for his study in the following publkacions, in addition to Those mentioiled 
m pre%'id-us 

EoLiniOJ'HtLji: ^[, VcpwTjpri, ''Die nrchiolngiichc Cultur in di?n I[ipnun[in- 
Echii^hieri van AuriUac'^ {Abh. d. A. GisyirlL IVmfriMch. za 

" Ein ahjckrivn Krittriuin TUr 

die UvLirlciiuni; Utft MnnuIakrTtaikir ^cschluj^ner Feuerstcinc " 3 CJ_. [njoMJp 

P- 54 ^}; A. Rkitcil, La prffhijfUrn dftai fEuropi ifntralt^ d'anrh^l. liioi! 

EcrtiThcB xs. [i^s]); Ci, G- ^facCu^(ln 

Pmblem" (Afrttfkim AntfnrDpala^ht, N,!^. VoL Vtt* p. 4^5}, 

ITniC Iflar-tlajncd p^ptr Kbk bji ufmimhlv thorou^jh btbtb|^pliy. 

EciLmiOFMOfif; H. Obcfinnjer, EtiUthcnfni^4*" SUntn. 

?r 7 ?); Difr M^rmfh drr VorzAt, Bfitlm, fd^m, EUiambre/ 6 nf, M^ilridi 

ryifj; Id^i ge^logisizhc Alinr MciiBciiciiff^chtcchtH^' ( d^ 

Grifiisrh. in MVfrt, 1. [tijoB], p, 290); F. Wic^ra, " nattirb'chfi F4L[»lt-hunR 
Dfir narddeiJi^Bn Euliihe (nV)" (ZJ^E, XXSVJll. [1906!. p. 395) . L. Xbyrt/^La 
que^-rinn dc rhomine lertinire^' {L'AniMt.wu. p, ^41)^ F, Saraain/^' Uebep 

die FeiderqurIJen in der BcurteiEunu der Dulitbm ' (PWkandL d, rmtayfifriihend. 

Bas^, KXll, p, describw rmpinTLcnta of broken fllags i*:>und an 

.sf exactly mnnbiJaK eoliths. " r^toucheti finil hII; J. G, S. Clift 

A atudy in * Eoliths iBrttitk ArchutoL N,S. W. £igog], p. lig)- 

^VcithinKton G. Smith,' E-Jlithi'fA/iifl, vm, [190SJ. sjh Ser ilw a controversy 

in il/iiflp vnh V, [lijof], 

’ Only two tjf these to^xh fw 3 ^t: betn published by Dubnia, the ori^al disoaverer. 

-A (which VL-BJ primitik'e hutnEn^not hamni^intiATi) was fomid by the Sfilenkii 

^peditioti, at a P>tiaidcrable ditiiance from the Jair of Piihecanfhrtipmf and |t wm 
iTn possible to determine the ehftinolci^caJ relQtiariJibjp beirwccfi the hio sites with 

ceiTfliniy, Tt ^ ftdiy described toy M. Blandtenhomp "VorJafle eitiea fataiJen 
AiEfiBchEfl^Ethiift von der Selenka-Trtnil-Expedition aqf JflVB*' (ZJ^. XLll. riQiah 
P J 3 ?K 
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place nat universally adtuitled that they belong to a ainglc individual. 
They were soattcred over so vddt an artfl, in fact, that there was 
a horizontal distance of from iz to t 6 metres between the femur and 
the skull, while the teeth were separated from the skull by distances 
of 1 to 2 metres respectively. If these bones all belonged to one in¬ 
dividual we must suppose that some external cause—a river spate, 
fur e^LampIcj or perhaps the opcration$ of crocf^diles—had separated 
them siume time after the body had become deposited in the river 
that formed the eras^ds. On the odier hand, it is un the whole more 
difheuit to accept ihe consequences of treating tlic borte^ as belonging 
to different individuals. For then we should have to suppose that 
two beings s the one a man-hke ape* the other an ape-like man, had 
lived togedier and had liappcned tu find their last resting-pbee side 
by side. Other suggestions have been made from time to time to 
account for the strange mingling of stnibn and human characters 
which the bones present. It has been supposed by some tlial the 
peculiarities of the bones were due tn disease; but though the fetnur 
is not healthy, the suggestion is insuflidcnt to account for all the facts. 
Another suggestion, that the creature lu whom the bones belonged 
wa.'i the result of a Homo-Simian cross, apart from other objections, 
postubtes the eAbtence of fully-developed Homo at the time to w hich 
die graveb L>c!ong. 

'The femur differs in detail from an ordinaiy human thigh-bone, 
but not so markedly that it would not have been labelled human— 
abnormal, but still human—hsd it been found alone. According to 
Hrdlifka, one of the latest w-riters on the subject\ tJic principal 
differences of the bone from a niudem human femur consist in its 
less-marked antero-posterior curve [i.e^ the curv^c in the length of 
the shaft when the bone b looked at side wav's], in a more evenly 
cylindrical shaft, in the more mesial position of the smaller trochanter, 
in the inter-trochantcric Hnc being less raised, and hence more 
simian in character, and in the popliteal space which, as a rule concave 
from side to side in present man* is con vex in the Trinil spec! men 
(see Fig. 40, where the Trinll femur is compared \rith a modern 
specimen, and the parts mentioned in this deacripiion are indicated). 
According to many authorities, this thigh-bone indicates a being 
which had already assumed the erect airitude characreristic of man. 
Some WTitera, such as Duckworth^, indicate a doubt as tu the legiti¬ 
macy of tilts assertion, and even claim that it is possible to deny the 
cssendally human character of the bone, and to regard it as belonging 

^ Alei HrdJStka, '"The nioat lotirnt altctetal rcnviin^ of Man"' {Smitknmiaif 
for ig.1 j, p. 41^1 ff. tyip, p. 501), 

* Frfhitifiric Miiit (CBmbrtdge, 19 tj), p, ft. 
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to some unknowD dpecies of ape; questioning whether the bone 
certainly indicated the assumption of the erect posture. 

Application to the measurements of this bone of scales of 
proportion, established for normal human beings, u'ould indicate 
that its owner was about 1-4 mitre in height and weighed about 
6*9 kg.; and it is regarded as probable that the individual to which 
it belonged was a female. We may perhaps be allowed to question 



Sma/f^r 




Fig. 40, Tb« "J'rinil femur cempami with a mcMJem specimen. 


whether stales of proportion determined for normal bones and normal 
human beings can be applied w'ithout leaving a large margin of error 
to a skeleton which is so fragmentary, and in which so much is 

abnormal: also whether the differentiatiun of sex can be so certain 
OQ Ms femur as it b in ordinary' femora. In any even if the 
subject Was certainly a female, tfie affectation of speaking of the Java 
Pilhccanthropusj as "'she/' in which some wrirers have indulged, 
pict^esque though it may be, is liardly justifiable. 

Vhe femur is not a healthy specimen. There is a rerruirkable bony 
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growth dr ^xoilosffon the side of the shaft* of which^ several explana¬ 
tions have been given! deriving it from s traumatic periostitis 
(Dubois^ an abscess (\lrehovv^) a muscular affection called Myositis 
ossificans {BLend Sutton*) or a sympathetic growth induce 4 by the 
repair process in another boncp nut now forthcoming, which had 
been fractured {Duckworth^). 

Notirithstanding its minor peculiarities, the fennir, as wt have 
said, would probably have been accepted without question as human 
if it had been found alone. The skull, however, if found alonet w ould 
assuredly have been labelled as that of a highly developed ape- 
Though on the whole it has an intermediate position, it ia certainly 
more ape-like than human. “In most rapects," says Hrdii^^ka*,i “ thLa 
specimen differs more or leaa ftrom the ordinan^ huimn skull of 
to-day , and approaches correspondingly the crania of the anthrupuid 
apeSr** Tlie huriscontal outline of the skull resembles that of a man 
mure than tliat uf an apej but die vertical outline^ w^ith its brutally 
low forehead and the great ridges over the eye-holes, is certainly 
mure like that of an ape*s skulL 

If we represent the average height uf the vault of the skull of a 
modern man above a certain fixed plane by die figure roo, the 
height in the anthropoid ape will be between 50 and 60j \vhile that 
of Pithecanthropus is 74^, Here, tiiErefore, Pithecanthropns h nearer 
to the ape. Again, the cranial capacity of the brain-case in normal 
man ranges from 130Q to 1500 cubic centimetres^^—the extreme range» 
including abnormal cases, being 930 to aooo. In the higher apes 
this capacity ranges from 590 to 610; in Pithecanthropus it h esti¬ 
mated at about 850^. Thus, while Pithecantliropus w'as nearer in 
cranial capacit)^ tn some small-headed human idiots than to the 
highest apes, it sHII fell far short of the full attainment even of the 
lowest types of normal msn^* *rhe skull is dolicliocephalicT the 
index being 72-5. 

The development uf the brain, the essential concomitant uf the 

* lltE outline af thifi marhkd j^wth Kil* been indicated in dnited lines in Fij|. 40, 

in order not to confuse the ccnnpafi^rkn of the details of iltc femur with 

these of a modem Uptchnen. 

* Eui^nc Dnbaii», fVVAmmtAro/Km erectm, a. form from the nnccstrul sSOek of 

Mankind'' {Smithsomim p- 445 If. «p. p. 457). 

^ Ihid. 

* \nJ.AJ, jnevv riSgb], p, 

* W. H. L. Duckwnrlji, frHCturos dea os dca ct k k^ion 

Tinnonlk llti Pithetanthrofmi arectm*' iL\ 4 tiihr. xm. 204, al*q published in 

Para, lyw, p. 459)- 

* Op. iauti. p. 501. 

^ .A. Keilh, uf Man {London, T915I, p. 364. 

* Owtiiiij TO ihe bnpcrfect condition of the the tnmkJ capjicitv cannoi be 

moitgured with complete neuumey-, 

* Ketrh, op. tftud. p. 267. 
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advance in intellectijality of ihc human species^ renders necessaiTi' 
a bniin-case larger in size thiin that which served the purposes of the 
animal ancesrori and diifering from it in shape^ The human brain- 
case ia higher in the vault and broader in the sides than is that of 
the ape. It is a fact generally familiar that the various regions of the 
brain control one or other of the senses, faculties, or organs; if any 
one of these regions be injured, the corresponding sense or faculty 



4r. The Trinil Ekull cempEued with. a. irindem specimen. 


will be impaired or destroyed. It has been found possible to make 
an examination of the interior of the brain-case of Pithecanthropus, 
and thereby to form certain conclusions as to his mental attainments 
and limitations. The sense-areas—touch, taste, sight, etc*—appear 
to have been well developed, as the)^ are in the anthropoid ape. The 
speech-area shews a decided advance on the corresponding part of 
the ape; if Pithecanthropus had nut yet evolved the art of speech, 
he ^ems to have had at least a rudlmentarj' btent capacity to do so* 
But the frontal part of the brain, where are situated the control- 
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centres of attentiim, menior>% and co-ordination of the other facuftie^, 
was still in a y^iy early stage of esnolution as compared with the 
corresponding parts of Ailly-developed man*^ 

The teeth bear out Uic conclusion indicated by the skulL U’licy 
are "not exactly like any known teeth + cither human or siraian^^^; 
and they are rather nearer to the teeth of tlie higher primates than 
to any known human molars. **On tlie whole/' adds Hrdli^kap "it 
seems evident that the teeth irpresent a higher primate fonn, and... 
are such that they may well have belonged to the same species or 
even the same individtial as the akull-cap;" The general CEmcInsion 
drawm by anatomists seems to be, that the si^e of the teeth as com¬ 
pared with the other bones is larger than the human norm, and thus 
appro^cimated to the simian norm- but taking each toolh by itself^ 
the proportions of the several parts and measurementa are more 
human than simian. 

Before we leave Pithceanthropus a w^ord uf caution must be 
spoken, k is not to be understood that this creature is a step in 
the direct ancestry' of the existing human race. 'Fhough it holds 
anatomically an intermediate place between the ape and Man, it 
does not necessarily hold ihe intermediate place. Rather is it to be 
considered us a collatera!, which might have in time developed into 
some kind of man had circumstances allowed its branch to survive^ 
the end of a side-line which early separated itaclf off from the direct 
line of human ancestry, and which never fully reached the goal of 
humanity. His place in evolution may be illustrated with a parallel 
borruAved trom the dcA'Clopment of civilisation. We know' that as 
Man had dcA eloped from the common ancestor of the human and 
simian hjimches of the PrEmales, so the culture of civilised man has 
dcATloped from the savagery of primitive ancestors. But contem¬ 
poraneously w'lth ciAnlised man^ we find savages who from one cause 
□f another have been retarded in cultural development. Their culture 
come to nothing in the scale of civilisation, just as the branch of 
Pithecantliropus came to nothing in the scale of human evolutiun. 

Ooe reason for thus explaining the phenomenon of Pithecan¬ 
thropus is die slowness with which evolution works* 'rhe gravels 
where the bone^i were found are dated to the beginning of the 
Pleistocene era, according to the more probable theory . This would 
hardly allow' sufficient time, before the appearance of the oldest fully- 
developed human fossils^ for the evolution of Pithecanthropus into 
Man^. 

^ Keith, vp. {aud^ 36S. 

■ Tomrt, DffTTtal di. ap^ KrJTifkfl, op, hut!, p. 500, 

’ T*’* af PirtuKttnlliropiJs li tnormaus. A hiblioji^pbv <pf the aubiect, 

up to tKe of pubJkaiimi wiU he found in o, SchwoJb«[ '"Studien Uber 
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Oihfr Alleged Remains < 3 / Tertiary Man 

Such has been the contribution of Asia, so far, to the problem 
of Human Origins. Africa has yielded nothing as yet. The Tertiary 
and even the Pleistocene bones that have been reported from time 
tn time from North and from South America have all been personally 
e^^amined by Hrdlicka, who reports his conclusion that there is not 
a single trace yet found in that continent of any human race older 
than the present aborigines^» We may confidently accept this result^ 
based as it is on a minute and highly competent personal examination 
Ilf the entire series. Even the ancestor" labelled \rith the poly¬ 
syllabic jargon TeiraptMhumo argeniinm^ whcjsc interesdug person¬ 
ality was evolved from the atlas of a modern Indian and the femur 
of some fossil species of cat®, may be suffered to drup into the 
Tophet prepared of old for Kimmeridge coal-nioneVp Atlantis, 
Anglo-Israel, the Hidden Mysteries of the Great I^ramid, and all 
the other waste products of antiquarian ism." 

Oceania is likeivise silent as yet. There is however one group of 
skeletons from Europe that we cannot pass over without mention 
m this connexion^ 

The Castenedoh Skelet^m 

'rhis is the discoverj' made at Castenedolo in Lombardy. Here 
were found the bones of a man, a w^oman, and tw^o children, embedded 
in a Pliocene stratum. Hiey were unearthed by a competent geologist, 
Ragastzonip in iftbo, and examined by a competent anatomist, Sergi, 
There is thus no element of irresponsibility, such as is conspicuous, 
fur instance, in the story of the Calaveras skull^. The Castencdulo 
depositst whatever we may think of them* have to be treated seriously. 

But there must be something wrong somewhere* In the first 
place the skelet<Jns are in aJI ri^apects modem In thdr type^ There isi 
says Kcith’^ "not a single character we can identify as primitive.” 

Pifhceantitrnpui Erectm Duboia,” pLibiishcd in the ZeUsrixiifl fur yiMrpTiolofpe und 
AnthTQpfiir}fiU-i a-qI, E. - 240^ and a later biblin^^rapihy appeora in the same 

writer'* Vur^f^srhichle da Memz-hirn (Brunswick, 1^4). An intcrrstiiit; popuSar 
sturdy the prabkma invahed will be foLind in Mimm^a Prehnlrrric jVoi/ejnf 
(Edinburgh, chap, iv. Far the report of the latest expedition to the site of 

the dlKOveo' sec Frau LrCfiore Selenku luid XL Blanckcnhom^ Die PifhecarithFopm^ 
ScJu£}iti‘n tiuf Java^ and paMimlidogrirkE Er^t^btiifU' der Tnnil-ExpEdidim^ 

t9cs7-S, Lfipxiii, 1^11; see atao H. K. Osbom, Afew ihr O^d .^^on-e Age, p. yz+ 

^ remuins or Aitributed iti Kitty Milei in North Aioerica/' 

.V^rr^cnn'j7ir DuiUiin o/ Ktkmtiagy, No. 33 (We^hio^EOfi, 1*^07)j "Early 

Man in South Amertca," ihid. No. fWashinjttfin^ 1912}; ''Recent discoveries 
aitrihuted to Ettrly MiJn in America/' No. 66 (XVaahifii^PO, 1918)^ 

^ Hrdlieka, Enriy Man in Snittth .-/nwriVo, p. 346 fF. 

* tt ia apparently aupposed to be neccsaajy in works of this kind to recapitulate 
the fftcts about thia absurd imposture^ but really it is hi^h time that the Euhjrct 
should be dropped EinaLLy, 

* Op. laud. p. 149. 
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Xow, if they reatly belonged to the stratum in which they were found, 
this would imply an extraordinarily long atand-still for evolution. 

It is much more liliely that ihcrc is sttmething amiss with the ob- 
serv'atiutis —qtiandoifuf horns i/or»iitat Ifamrrus —^than that people m 
highly advanced in phy'sical and tnental development should have 
been contemporary with any phase of mere Eolithic culture. At this 
distance of time it is scarcely possible to check any errors of observa¬ 
tion that may have been matie; a good illustration of the nccessitv 
for the scrupulous caution which we advocated in the first chapter 
of this volume. In the second place, the hones were buried at a depth 
of between three and four metres in the ground—not too deep for 
a grave—and one of the skeletons was crouched np, with the knees 
drawn up under the chin, a well-known ancient attitude uf burial. 

It is true that the smashed condition of the hones at first sight 
suggests violence rather than hurial; but it is a common experience 
of excavators to find bones that have undoubtedly been buried reduced 
to fragtiients by the pressure of the overlying soil. 

In a wcU-written popular work on the subject of primitive man, 
there is a picturesque verbal snap-shot of a family at this place {there 
called Ca.stenedola) living beside *'a shallow tranquil lagoon,’'' the 
waters of which were "kept more or less fresh by small rivers” but 
which, notwithstanding such a discouraging circumstance, had “an 
extraordinary abundance of oysters and corals.” One nf the small * 
rivers in spate, wc are told, overwhelmed the family wlicn they were 
gathering oysteni “in ahallnw warm vvater." But examination of the 
bones and thdr setting, by Isael of Geneva*, revealed the fact that 
die strata were full uf marine deposits, and that everything solid 
within them, except the huiiMn banes, shewed marine incrustations, 
Gabriel de Mortillet long agtj commented on the singular perversity 
which so often led men of sense and learning to seek proofe of the 
existence of I ertiary' man in marine deposits^j w^c liave aircadv seen 
one or two other examples of this curious phenomeiinn. But the 
Castenedolo human bones themselves did not present the marine 
traces that distinguished tlieir surruundings; suggesting that they 
had been intruded at a date subsequent to the deposition of the 
stratum in which they were found, I he site was rc-eicamincd bv 
Prof, G. B. Cacciamali on behalf of the Ateneo of Brescia, in the 
hope of finding evidence that ivould upset this adi'erae verdict*. But 

‘ The publiiadon W 15 tn lui early vnlume of ilma it'Anihrofialtmr, to which I 

hliVc flulcd tp Uirtnbi BCCtsi. 

' /VfWjrf, part K Chaip, \i, 

j ».! Min colli'm fli Vnit£n£dt}in r cannfmn^' 

u (Bmcifl. Anulybed m L^^nthr. v«i. p. 45^, See 

nha h&TTMX de MuteJn, "I/hcunmt ti^rtujrp de Caatenedolo (C^4 J^^4/^aiia 
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the most that he t!otjld ^ay was that w^hereas certain of the skeletons 
were unquestionably btuied at a later period, that did not exclude 
tile possibility^ tliat others might have been contemponirv' with the 
Pliocene deposits. 

It IS not likely that any prE-quatcmaiy ancestor of humarutv, 
at Ica,«it in Europe, was entitled to be called a The very 

inconsislencies of the reported discoveries are seIf-*condemnatory- 
On the one hand we are asked to believe in eoliths; on the other 
hand w'c are introduced to highly advanced and intellectual people 
like those of Castenedolo. The two are incompatible. The quest 
for 'Fertiary Man is a game at which the player must play fair; he 
cannot win both T,vays- Let him become an EoUthist if he see fit^ 
but let him then give up all expectation of finding a Tertiary^ man 
with 3 fully-developed mental equipment. Or let him seek a Tertiary' 
Aluti; but he must then throw his eoliths and all the rest of his ballast 
overboard* 

On the one hand, mistakes in Elbserv'atinn are so very easily made; 
on the other^ the acceptance of a Pliocene date for the Castenedolo 
skeletons would create so many iusnluble problems; that W'e can 
hardly hesitate in choosing between the alternatives of adopting or 
rejecting their authenticity'. And in any case it is a sound principle 
(w'hich we shall have ftirther occasions to apply) that it is better to 
reject altogether a specimen about which there is any doubt, than to 
erect an edifice of theory upon it. Such edifices have a way of being 
uastable, and (though this is a minor matter) the reputation of tlieir 
architect often collapiscs along with them! 


Z7fe DeEs:/ish Trap 

"lliere are only two other alleged indications of Tertiary Man in 
Europe to which we need referi before we leave this unprofitable 
subject. Tlicse are the Dewliah Elephant-trap> wbich still entraps 
unwary' students of prchbtcjric times; and the Penzance hearthsL 

p. 54^), [he ohicfn iitiatiit of MM. A. dc Mortillct afid Tapmard iti the 
iubjamed . 

Semredy worth 9P fliuch HI mention, except m in Cjcitrnple of ArchnCota 
p<iur rire^ Le the humi^n face depicted ujwn n Acanop-ali^ll giytmrm}, 

aj legged id have been found in the Red Cwif of \Vj 1 son-on-the-Niuee, Essex ^ and 
sup[»ft*d to pro\t that PlicrcenE oinn ontouly existed, but WBS able to make portents 
of hlEriEelf Eoid his fhends. Not the least Kmusinjif part of the alory are the circitm-r 
atances of the dsscovicry □£ thi& object, by a yniinff man who was an cnthusiaBtEC 
Btheinl, anti whn rejoiced in adding one more to the mifitakca af Mnscff.^" But later^ 
hecnmtn^ COtiVcrted, he ^viabed to prove the honeaty of hie new cOnVjctioQS by 
dcitmyin^ thta Jinti-rchgioua piete of endenoe. He wm pFEVcnlcd htJiil doing *0* 
he™.ever, by a well-known coUeciDr^ who secured the prhte. A mere glance at the 
object is enough to condemn it as n prepQ»terciuii fLiratry*. An ndmimble illustratktn 
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The elephant-trap is a trench loo feet long and 12 feet deep, cut 
through the chalk at Dcwlishj DDCsetshlre, It was found to contain 
bones of Etephas mmdionatis, as well aa eoliths; and it was mferred 
that it liad been artificially made as a sort of corral to capture 
elephants, like tJie traps constructed by modem Africans for catching 
large animals. Quite apart from the extreme improbability that 
Pliocene men, if such men existed in Dorsetahiret could have executed 
a piece of engineering so gigantic (presumably with eoliths and their 
finger-nails]) this cutting was fully excavated in 1914 by the Dorset 
Field Club, and proved to be entirely natural. It had at first been 
supposed to end dowmwards in a definite floor "; hut ttiis excavation 
shewed that it divided downwards in a series of narrow pipes or 
fissures in the chalk^. 


The Penzafw fleiirths 

The Penzance hearths were found by Mr Clement Reid at the 
Prah sands, about sei en miles east of Pem^ance, They formed a stratum 
of carbonised bone, wood, and other material, overlying the ancient 
raised beach, and covered by a rubble-dnft of local rocks, some 
32 feet thick, with three feet of soil abuve that a^in. A few lumps of 
vein-qusrtz» which might possibly have hcen nide implements, were 
embedded in tlic stratum. Fhere isi how’cVTrp a complete tmcertainty 
as to the date of the deposit, and as to the human origin of these 
alleged implements, ane of which is figured m Air Rejd*a paper®: 
and the possibility^ b at least worth considering that the fire of which 
the charcoal was evidence was not ignited by man. but by a lightning 
flash. 

The conclusion to which w^e find ourselves led is that up to the 
date of w riting, no success has crowned the search for Tertiary^ Man 
in Europe, or even for 'Fcrtiary^ prectir^ora of ATim. No bones of 
such a being have come to light; and w'hile eoliths can be reasonably 
explained as natural products, they are inexplicable if th^^ are to be 
regarded as artificial. There was doubtless a series of non-human 
Creatures in the direct ancestral line of manp but nothing has us yet 
come to light to sugge^st that Europe will ever tell the Storys of human 


uT tliM wofk of an, accofnpinied hj an undulv uylrmn report, tt Jll be 

l^und in llw af tktf Prekirlaru Sffdfty ej Eoit An^Hti, voi. f, fionl 

pkic Lnciii. p. 313 if. ^ 

\ * deictlpdon ef the ■Cutting, with tlr-rp cXccUent phlPEO^ph.R., ntv Rc\% 

Q. hi^cr, Of> rhe Ckcnrrerioe &f Eifphai mrridionidiM m DrwJkb (Dorset^; 
«COnil t^mmumaxioni hiunan ftUERnstrd" (QJ^GJS.L. iJtl. [igns], p. 

^ jV«fwre, 16 July igi 4 , P. 5 H, and the report by 

Mr CcIJcy starch end othm cn Donrt Na£. HitL »nd Fiild Cltib 

xxxul. [rgij], p, ix anti lociv. [1915], p, 20^. 

* CleiMt Reid aixl Eleanar M. Reid, “On a ptobable P^laeulithic floor at 
Pnib RaiHJt, Cornwall" UE. [ri>04], p. ro6). 
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evolution. That draina may well have been played out on s^ome 
Ollier stage — it may have been Asia, which has already yielded 
Pitheeanthrnpus' it may have been Africa, which is still almost un- 
searched; it may have been some continent now^ gunk beneath the 
deptiLs of Ocean^ nf which we can never hope to know anything. 
But al! the evidence> or,^ rathevp the absence of evidence, points us 
to the cunclnsion that man entered Europe as an already fully 
developed human beingt and that the formative stages \vere passed 
elsewhere. An argument e stiftitio is notoriously weak, and even as 
I W'rite these words a turn of a spade somewhere or other may he 
revealing the bnnea qf a f lumc^imitis. But we might have expected 
something mure definite to have rewarded, Jong before this, the eager 
search of a hundred years, if such a creature redly did exist in Europe, 
If the evolution of humanity actually took place in Europe* we 
may say in the present stage of knowledge that it was not in pre- 
glacial times. It may well have been the rigour of the Ice Age that 
gave the external stimulus to the development of the mental ptjwcrs 
of the coming Lord of Creation. As we still say of the troubles that 
help tn mould the character of the individual, it was the hardships 
which he then endured that "made a Man of him," 


Early Quatrraary Man: Eafiths 

We noAV proceed to examine the remains that have been suppnged 
to tell of Man in Europe in the earlier phases of the Ice Age, 

Quaternary etiliths are reported from France* Belgium, and 
northern Germany, Tdke the Tertiary eoliths these are cksisified 
into ^'industrieg,*^ which tarry^ on the Apngtolical Succession tliat 
began with the 01 igtk:cnc Fagnian, The series nuw^ proceeds thus— 
Rcurtlumy and M&svtnian, the last-named being subdivided 

into earlier and bter stagesL We use anglicised forms of these and 
similar adjectives here, as they seem to he more in keeping xvith their 
English settings though the original French forms, reutcUeri^ mafflicn, 
mesvinien, are frequently used in English books (but with an in- 
congmnijs capital mitial). 

It is not easy to find the eolith ists in complete accord as to the 
nature of these different industriest or how to digtingui^ih tlie one 
from the other, Remhardr, for instance, iclb us^ that the Rcutehan 
implements were chipped exclusively from flints weathered from 
the chalk cliffs; and that having regard to the as yet very slightly 
developed technique of flint chipping* only such nodules were chosen 

^ On Mir&viiiinn eoltihi «e A. hmot, 'VSur de* tilci taiU^ niciieilEu & 
Mesvin prfet Mon« '' {B.S.A.B. IV* p. i:J4h 

■ D^r Mmseh Mutmi, p. n 3. 
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as could, be used with but little modilication—perhaps nothing hut 
the addition of an edge, leaving the rest nf the nodule unaltered," 
Consider what this implies. Homostituua, in his various manifesta¬ 
tions,' has ex hypothesi been chipping Fagnian eoliths during die 
Oligocene period—say for t,aOo,ooo yearst this estimate will serve 
our purpose as well aa any other. He has spent the Miocene era, 
say t>M,ooo years, more or leaa, in making Cantalism eoliths. He has 
benevolently occupied the enviably spacious leisure of the Pliocene, 
500,000 years or thereabouts, in preparing specimens for collectors 
of Kentian eolitlia, with an occasional ambitious “flutter” in rostro- 
carinatus. And yet, after thus chipping flints for z,600,000 years, 
he has only attained to tlie stage of making tools with the least 
possible chipping; his technique was still “only slightly developed." 
In that long stretch of time every plant and every animal on the 
world’s surface had undergone profound physical mudlEcationa. The 
body of the horae, to mendon but one familiar instance, has grown 
to its present perfection out of an ancestor about the size of a small 
fox. Everywhere the law of evolution manifests itself—except in 
this one solitary department of the human intellect, Ws may fully 
admit that the first steps in dvilisation are the slowest. Rut a creature 
w'ho had so far risen above die level of the mere animal as to chip 
iiinis at all, ought to have turned out better workmanship than a 
Rcuteiian eolith as defined in the above-quoted description after 
nvo or three million years of practice 1 

Rut if now we turn to a paper by Herr Eugtn Bracht^ we find 
diat he credits Reutelian man with no less than eight different sorts 
of tools. We turn back in our bewilderment to Reinhardt, and learn 
that die much later Mesvinian man had found out how to make only 
thrK different sorts of tools’'. These were small rounded stones, 
split and hammered on one side; discs of rhomhoJdal form; and a 
sort of hollow scraper. So that Mesvinian man was still behind his 
Reutclian predecessor, and far behind the hagnian Homoaimiua, wliich 
had quite a well-stocked Eool-hox of specialised instrumetits, ,\gain, 
M. Delvau.v, the inventor of the term .Meavirian. has yet another 
and different story to tell. In his paper £m filex memMiewr* he 
says: "The specimens of the collection made hy Neyrinckx...which 
we assign tn the Mesvinian type shew as their principal character 
the absence of any dearly defined or attested form, and rather re¬ 
semble unvvurked stones than the product of the work ot a reasoning 

’ "Bericht fiber eine Rcist nseh lien Fund<nellm der 'Eolithen’ in West- 
Flnndem ywn zg Mii bii Juni igoj" tSS.f.E, xirav. p, 1(23)* 

* Op. hmd. p. 115, 

■ Ai qtjuted in i, 11891], p. tij6. 
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being,” Once more, Lieut, Bourlon, after a study of the great 
coliection of eoliths of ad periods and industries in the Museum of 
Natural History at Brussels^ records in the pages of the BuUttifi of 
the Socicie prehistorique de France^ his surprise at seeing that the 
eoliths were “identical with the flint chips of other epochs/^ The 
eurator of the museum * M, Rtitnt, gave him an e^^planation of 
this fact; but the explanation^ when set beside the other accounts, 
seems only to add to the general confusiori. "There is no differ- 
cnee at all, either essential or of an inferior order, between eoliths 
and what are usually called chipped flints”* and he said^ furtheri 
tliat the only differenee between the Eolithsc and the Palaeolithic 
epochs is tliat in the former the tofsls are utilises anti in the latter 
intenlionally italics into formfl deUberately planned. Of the ile^- 
vinian Uinta, about one-third are made from natural fragments, two- 
thirds are made from fragments Intentionally broken from the nodule. 
In the earlier phases only accidental fragments were used. If 1 
understand M. Rutot's theory aright, especially as set forth in his 
papers communicated to the Cmgris pr^histonifuc de Franct^^ it Is 
to the effect that in the 'rertiaii' period Eulilhic man had it all his 
owTi way; but in the Quaternary' period Palaeolithic man entered 
Europe and lived side hy side wdth his more primitive kinsman, who 
pensiKted unmoved in the Eolithic arts of his forefathers right down 
to the time of the Neolithic culture. Such a theory^ seems to me 
extremely improbahle. Would Palaeolithic Man have tolerated the 
presence of Enlithic Man trespassing on his hunting-grounds? Would 
the fate of Eolithic Man at the hands of the Palaeolithic colonists 
have been any kinder than the fate of the stJ-called enlithic Tas- 
nianians? Tej kill an Eolithfc man, and mc^t probably to eat him 
afterwards, would have been such an obvious duty in the eyes of the 
Palaeolithic interloper that I can hardly iinitgine his evading it. 

And now Prof. Klaiitsch comes on the scene* and tells us that 
” One can without difficuky classify the majority of Mesvinian imple¬ 
ments into a number of categories, hammer-stones, scrapers, hollo\y 
scrapers, borers, knives, etc. Rutot has in his numerous works 
delineated the full variety of these instruments in sharp and character¬ 
istic line drawings, which are far better than the wash-illustrations 
of English authors^.So as not to fall under this cnndemnatiori, 
w^c borrnw Prof. Klaatsch's own pho-tograph of Me^^vinian colitlis 
collected by himself (Fig* 42). Beside It w'e set a similur plate of 

^ “Lcs cnUthcfl quntemairra " {B.S.F.F. III. flLjoftb p, J70>. 

^ "Jji lin dt In question d« £Dliihe»'^ (Cf'.F. Autufi p. 77 )'r 

Lndustrir cclithique contempamirLE d'uoe InduHt^ie du PatealithHlue aupirieur ” iUftd, 
Churaben^ IiQ^^l, 150); "OuW-ve qu'un p. t 6 i)+ 

^ Kxxv. [19*3], p. 118. 
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photographa of chips of flint collected at randum froiri a garden 
walk. Doubtless someone will say that these, too^ ajre implements! 
T prefer to regard them as the products of tlie garden roller. l‘he 
reader is free to form hi« own conclusions (Fig, 43), 

None of the European Eollthic men could compete in vej^dlity 
with those of Egjpt, Herr G, Schweinfurth has described and illus¬ 



trated no less than 58 different types of eoliths found by him at 
Thebes in Upper ! 

If Eolithists themselves are thus nebulous about eolithsp hotv can 
they expect these objects to be taken seriously? How can we argue 
about specimens that do not present a form which iheir descrihers 
can agree in defining? The eminently sane D^helette declined to 
discuss these classifications of eolithst on the ground that he had 


^ G. Schwetnfurth, "Dtier stcmxclriiclic Forschutigen in ObcriR^piEJi'* 
{ZJ.E. XXKVJ. [i904]p p. 766y 
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been imuble tn convince himself of their iictUiditj'^ and wc do well 
to follow his trustworthy guidance. 

Of much greater importance, for the study of the begitituog of 
human occupation of Eutope in the Quaternary period, are the 
remains of two skeletons, representing beings which have been 
christened with the portentous names Komo heuteihergensis and 
Eoonthfopus daipsom respectively. These are in an even more im¬ 
perfect state than the Java Pithecanthropus. Of the first nothing 
rentains but tlie loiiver jaw'. Of the second wc have onJy a few frag¬ 
ments of the much broken skull. 


The Mauer ymt 


The first of these specimens derives its name from the fact that 
it was found buried, at 34 metres beneath the surface of the ground, 
in a sand-pit at the village of ^'lauer, some ten kilometres S.E. of 
Heidelberg. The sands had been deposited by the washing of an 
ancient river—a bend, in fact, of the Xeckar; they belong to the 
beginning of the Quaternary period’*. T!iiis explains why onl/ the 
lower jaw was found. The skeleton to which it had bei'tmged had 
been washed apart higher up the river, and had been carried down, 
bone by bone. Doubtless the rest of it is scattered along the old 
river-bed, and could be found, at least partially, if we knew cJtactly 
where to look and how deep to dig. But chance is the great dis¬ 
coverer, and the sand-diggers chanced to light upon tlie spot w here 
the jaw had found its resting-place. 

Associated w'ith the jaw were the remains of other creatures that 
had become submerged in the river. These bones belonged to 
animals which were presumably contemporary with the owner of 
the jaw. The list includes the following; 


Canh nrsthnsetisis^ 
Urw aFvernensis. 
Ursus arrtos. 

Fttis /«. 

/>/ff Ctiius, 


Cmfar fihtr, 
sW scrofii, 
Crruui tiiit/rttmi. 

Cmras capmfui. 


prisem. 

Rhintjceros etrmrus. 
Elephiu fitttiqiitis. 


From a chronological point of view* the most important anJmal in 
thifl list would at first sight appear to be Rhmoceros ftruscaSy w'hich 
would indicate a Pliocene date for the gravels. But this evidence k 
discounted first^ bj' the fragmentary condition of the rhinoceros 
remains, for single bone^ and Fragments of booe£ arc by no means 


^ Manuel ffarch^togie, jg, 

* A. Sauer. *■ Eiku^ion in die Mautr Mfttidc" diV 43' VeriwnailuHe 

m u&frrhanachen Vfreim rw Hridelherg, igchg, p, ig), 

* lilt hone WBB rmthcr Idr^r eJibu 
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certain guides to the dating oi‘ gravels in which tliey are found. A 
skeleton, or even a number of bones retaining their proper relative 
anatomical position, shews that the flesh was still upon the bones 
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when they were deposited, and indicates that they are contemporary 
with the gravel; but single bones may have been washed down from 
any^tbere higher up the nver. Secondly, the elephant is die Pleisto- 
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Ceii« antiqum^ not the Pliocetic E. meridion^is. The gravels are 
therefore Pleistocene. 

The foUnwing is the stratific:ition of the sand-pit where the bone 
was found (Fig, 44) j 

G* \Miite surface soil* 

Brown loam. 

E. Recent Loss^ 5-74 metres thick. 

D. More ancient iJj^, 5-18 metres thick. 

C. Sandj partly calcareous partly f^iiceoiis, alternating with beds of 
pebbles and marly deposits. 

B. Clay. B and C together arc lybz mitres thick* € being about i| 
times the thickness of B, 

A. Sand, 

and the bone lay in stratum the lowest of the series. 

l‘he Mauer jaw-bone might be loosely described as an ape^s 
jaw-bone htted with human teeth* Had ttie teeth been absentp the 
jatv might well have been considered as that of a large and highly 
developed apcp thtaugh there are certain points of anatomical detail^ 
such as the nature and disposition of the muscular attachments* in 
which its character is human rather Llian simian. Its chief general 
features are 

1. Its mawiveiiftis and great strength, in which it surpasses aJi other 
human jaws recorded. 

i, I'he total absence of chifip in which, again, it surpasses all other 
human jaws. 

3- The great breadth of the iiscendinji; mmuSf ive. the part at the back 
of jiiw which stands upright when the bone is placed ia its natural 
poeition. 

4, The shallowness of the sigrnoid notch between the two processes at 
the lop of the ascending ramus. 

All these are simian characteristics {see Fig. 45). But when ive 
ejcamiiie the teeth, which fortunately arc presen’ed, there seems to 
be no reason to doubt that the owner was essential ly a human being. 
They are entirely human, and differ altogether from the teeth of an 
ape. Thqr are larger than the teeth of the average European, but 
are surpassed in size by individuals from the lower races, such as 
the .\ustrahans, On the other hand, thej’ are singularlv small in 
proportion to the colossal jaw-bone in which they are set, and the 
canine teeth arc less tusk-Hke than the corresponding teeth often arc 
in a modem man. The pulp-cavily of same of the teeth is exposed 
by a Iracture; from these, and from radiographs of the rest, it appears 
that the cavity is unusually large in proportion to the size of the 
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teeth, with walla correapopdirigly thin. The teeth are much 
worn. 

Homo li^ddber^efim thus seems to have been a creature still re- 
taioing strong reminiscences of his animal ancestry * but definitely 
across the border that separates the higher apes from Man*. 


The PittdaTPfi Skull 


I'hc appearance of Eoanthropus datx^soni^ commonly and on the 
whole more aeciirately referred to as the **Pi]tdowii Skull/' com¬ 
plicates to no inconsiderable degree the problem of human develop¬ 
ment, and of the early peopling of Europe* This relic was found 
(in the rubbish thrown out from a gravel-pit) in five years 

after the Heidelberg jaw came to light, by the late Mr Charles 
Dawson, after whom it is named. Moat unfortunately the skull had 
been dug out by careless workmen, and by them broken and thrown 
aside as a thing of no wortli; the fragments were scattered and were 
only partially recovered. 

The gravels which contained the skull were the deposit of the 
Sussex Ousei and were thus stratified; 


n. 

C. 

J3. 

. 4 . 


Surface clay 30 cm. thick. 

Gravelly loam ... 6 q 

Dark-bniwn gravel .*. 45 tf n 

Clay ... 20 „ „ 

Wcaiden subsoil [Secondary period). 


The skull W'as lying at the bottom of stmtum C. This also contained 
fossils of Pliocene animals; but it does not follow that the human 
remains are also to be assigned to the Pliocene period. The case k 
similar to that of the Mauer jaw-bone* tlie gravels are a river deposit ^ 
and the bones may have been washed down from some earlier bed 
higher up the river^ and carried down to their final readng-p lace at 
any time* Dr Keith, w ho is a strong advocate of the Pliocene age of 
the fossil, quotes^ some remarks made by Prof. Boyd Dawkins at 
the meeting of the Geological Society of London in 1912, where the 
skull was exhibited, with the following comment. He **agreed... 
'that the deposit contaming the human remains belonged to the 
Pleistocene age, and that the Pliocene mammalia in it —Alosfodon 


* For flu anfltojnicBi] dcscriptiod of tiw jhwv reference may be made to Keiths 

Antiquity *4 chfip* xiii.; HrdlickA, op, laud. A lechnis^ dcficripiioo will 
be found in OudoKorth, Prthittone Afart, p* lo. The firsr publiahcd dcEcrtption^ 
which h rhe » by O. SchOteasdek, Der Unfer^ffr da Homo HAdd- 

bfrg 0 fais ftui dftt vun Mmier b€i Haddi^^ Leepaiff. H goad ■iiAl>'eia 

of this monograph in VAntkr. xx. [1909]. 

* qf Man, p. 300, 
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ijn^^rnensu and the real—had been derived from a Pliocene stratum 
formerly existing in that arean' That opiniont coming from one who 
h-As the right to speak with authority» most evoke surprise* When 
he found the reniiuns of the same species of Mastridnn in the Dove- 
holes Cave in Derbyshire in 1903; unaccompanied by human remains h 
P rof. Boyd Dawkins unhesitatingly assigned the contents of that cave 
to the Pliocene period; but when the same remains are found in 
Sussex, accompanied bj' human remains, the deposit, in his opinion, 
should be referred to a much later date/^ 

But surely there is all the difference in the world between an 
undisturbed cave deposit, in which the animals that have died there 
remain where they lay* and a stratum bid doivn, in the course of 
long centuriesp by a stream^ carrying material of all kinds and de- 
puaitSiig it at lower stages of its course* In point of fact the Pliocene 
fauna were not the only ones fsmnd in the stratum ; there were others 
(horae, beaver, deer) which represented more typically a Pleistocene 
fauna; and the Pliocene fossils were seen to bear traces of water- 
rolling, which were absent from the Pleistocene fusslbi and from tlie 
skull. As before, we date the deposit by its latest contents; the 
gravels were Pleistocene, not Pliocene, and the skull should be dated 
accordingly. In all cases a very^ large body of cumulative evidence 
is necessary^ before we can date gravels in which nothing but dis¬ 
connected bones are found. 

Sevcml attempts have been made, by some of the foremost of 
our anatomists, to restore the original skull from the fragments pre- 
serv^ed. But the results differ inirr se to such an extent, that the 
bewildered byman Is at a luss to know which to believe^ and he finds 
an escape from the difficulty by believing in none uf them. The 
problem of restoring Solomon's Temple from the data prescn^ctl in 
the Bible and Josephus seems to be child's play beside the difficulttes 
of recotistruclion presented by the Piltdown skulk At best, the mere 
fact that a dispute exists among thiyse qualified t(J speak as to the 
proper restoration of tlic $kiill, deprives restoration of scientific 
value as a basis for deductions. 

One of the restorers submitted himself to an ingenious test of 
competence. An ordinary skull was taken, and after casts had been 
made of it, was cut up, and portions corresponding to the Piltdown 
fragments were submitted to him. Fmni these he made a restoration, 
W'hich, when compared with the casts, was fnimd to he man'ellously 
true- Rut even this triumph does not assure us of the authendcity' 
of Ills restoratian of the Piltdown specimen; for the test has a latent 
flaw, A Hormal skull was chosen for the experiment; it therefore 
conformed to a standard w hich the restorer was able subconsciously 
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Fig. 46, Extniit rn};gment| the Ptltdoivn nktiTl. 
(From Quiiftaiy Jemmai Gtrikgiiat Stjcktyp tuT. UCIX.) 
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to assume as the basis of bis wqrk: but ivhich might be misleiiding 
when applied to an abnormal a(>e£:imenl. 

The portions of the skull which still aun'ive (Fig. 46)^ now pre¬ 
sented in South Kensington Aluscuin^ are fragments of the brain- 
ease, a canine tooth* and part of a louver jaw. We say inlcntjonally 
a lower jaw, because it is not proved that the jaw belongs to the skull. 
With regard tu the skull itself* though the restorers differ in detail, 
they are all agreed tlmt it is human, of unusual thickness*, and repre¬ 
senting a person of an intellectual development which would be low 
arOTnig the lowest of any known modem people. The brain which 
the siiq and shape of the brain-case indicate is the " most primitive 
and must simian human bmin so far rectirded^*'/^ 

The jawbone is also strongly simian in character, if anything more 
markedly so than is the ja^v of Mauerj moreover* the teeth, of which 
two molars still remain in position, are much mine ape-like than are 
those of the Heidelberg man. One canine tooth was found loose in 
the aoiL This was a peculiarly savage-looking tuak, and must have 
overtopped the other teeth to an extent unparalleled in any other 
known liuman Jaw, 

To- escape the difficulty which this strange combination of 
human and animal characEers presents, it has biicn suggested that 
the skull and the ja\v do not belong to one another; tliat the skull 
is human, but that the jaw belongs to a hitherto unknown species 
of chimpanzee^. This easy exit from the ma^e is open to the same 
objection as in the case of the Java Pitheatnthmpus; that whether 
the bones were buried where tliey lay* or were washed down by a 
river from somewhere else, it would be a strange coincidence if an 
unknown type qf ape^ and an unknown t>'pe of man (or ratlier woman, 
for* as in the Java case, the Piltdown specimen is considered to have 
been female) happened to become embedded in the s^me place, 
leaving behind bones which supplement, but do not duplicate one 
another* and Tvhich are sufficiently near in relative size to make it 
at all possible to regard them as belonging to one individuaL More¬ 
over, the identification of the canine tooth as an ufiper canine* shewing 

^ Of the Almdy }fT«;r4iiure wiih ihii skull, wa mM.y aaentiou 

C. DauBfin, A. ^rnkh Woodward, and (i. KltiPt Smiih, "On the discover^'of a 
Puliifialuhic huitiui ilmll and mandible in a Hlni-^bcarin^ av^rlyinif iHe 

Bedit) at Pdtdown, Flctchinjj (Siiaaci)” LXLX. pp. 117- 

151) J Kf kth and Hrdb^tEL, piiblicadonH ulrEiidy mcrwicmEtl in this chapter. M. Doule, 
pal^nnmb^iti humsliric cn AngEc^cFre" iL^Anthr^ sexvi. p. t), gi’ncs an 

admrrsbk aiimmar>' of the wh*!e wnplicAied controversy. 

■ ITic modem E-urap^^an *kuU U 5 or 6 miHiin^trcs iiidt; ih*j average .Middle 
t'alncoliEhk ikulE about 7 nr S mini-; ihc PiJldown skull ii or ta mm. 

• G, Fllint in Q^.G^SJ^. fcx. fu-W. p, 147. 

* Seo especially G. S. Miller, " The jaw of the Piltdown vkuJI ** 

CfilL IJ^v^ b^X 5 h Alio Boole, Let p. 16O. 
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that m upper jaw with ape-lilie teeth had lain thene, weakens this 
oihenvise attractive theor>': for it suggests that more fragments of the 
postulated chimpatisiee should have been forthcoming’. 


Jmplemetttt found witfi tfif PUfdrjiua Skul! 

In a previutis chapter wc defined Man as the only tDoi-fashiooer; 
therefore we naturally ask whether there were any remains asso¬ 
ciated with the hones which wc have now considered to bring them 
into conformity with this definition. Fnr the first hvo the answer 
must be negative i no tools of any kind were fou n J ^vith Pithecan¬ 
thropus, or with the Mauer jaw. But aume remarkable discDverics 
w-ere maile in connesiun with the Piltdown skull. 

There were tn the stratum containing the skull certain eoliths, 
which wiere no more convincing than others of their kind®. In the 
stratum above tlicre were a number of riide flakes, much more 
evidently bearing the rnarb of human workmanship, I'hey are not 
unlike the flakes used in the Middle PalaeoUdiic, but are su mde 
that they may be assigned to any time. And there was a verv' singular 
implement, broken from the femur of some large animal, apparently 
a species of elephant (Fig. 47J. This remarkable object is 42 cm, 
long and from 9 to to cm. broad. One end is artificially pointed to 
a chisel edge, at right angles to the plane of the flat flidts, while the 
other is roundc^. There is a notch at one side, as though there had 
been a perforation accidentally broken; and marks radiating from this 
notch have been interpreted, a little perilously perhaps, as indicating 
that at some time a thong had been tied to it. 

Is it absolutely certain that this implement belongs to the archaeo¬ 
logical level of the skull? It was not found in position, but in one of 
the gravel-diggers' spoihheaps. One uf the fragments of the skull 
was found in the same spoil-heap, and the incrufltadon on the surface 
of the instrument seems to indicate that it had come from the same 
level, being identical with the iticmstatiun on the fragment of the 
skull. So far the evidence is in favour of the association. 

The animal from whose bone the implement was made was an 
elephant of indetemunable species, but larger than the mammoth*} 


‘ Jl ia not abwiutdr «n#Ln. however, that the jaw Brd the akull Were in clow 
^^Ctaticn lAihen embeddoU iti the sail*. Mr Diws^^n lund. p., laijl bhs'i; '“'Sa 
far ai ! could judge^ euidKug myFclf by thti position of A trrt three or four yards 
th& ipoi where the jaw 'vm found wm idenpcat wdtb thnt upon which the 
when the dm portion of the ciAr^tum -Wfl* Tnund MVctnl ^-enrs 
affci, lliift on the fact: fif ft m 

^ They are ilEustrAtcd QJ.GSJ.. utir, fior^lp pbtD xy\l 
■ Charles Dawsen and A. Smith Woodward, "On a bone impSement from 
Filtdowfit SuBaei "' l.JtKl. [ igij], p, 144). 
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and we are assurt-d that the cuts upon it are such as can have been 
made only while the bone was fresh, so that an implement made out 
□f 3 bone already fossil seems out of the question. ThErefore the 




maker of tlie implement must have been contemporary" with this 
prublemntical species of elephant. The point ]$ of Some importance; 
for the earliest gfenerally admitted traces of industrially utilised bone 


Fsr* 47. Hone irflpleroefti rouanj wiUi ttic FUidown skyJL 
(From Qtmrfrrfy yf>urnt4t Safitiyy vnl+ LKKf.) 
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previously found belong to the Middle Palaeolithic stage; and even 
the Middle PalaeoHthLC examples are more primitive than this^ being 
indeed mere bones in their natural form, bearing marks indicating 
that they have been used as anvilsp This would at first sight suggest 
a doubt aa to whether the Pilldown skull be really so old as it has 
been supposed to be* But in the Middle Palaeolithic the only spjecies 
of Elephant surviving Jn England was the mammoth^ and this, we are 
assured» was not the elephant which yielded the material for the 
implement before us. 

Thiw difficult' is, however, to some extent relieved by the dis¬ 
coveries made in the important statinn at Taubacb, near Weimar, 
Theise w^e must describe more fully in the following chapter; for 
the present we may say that Taubach lies a short distance south¬ 
east of Weimar, on the right bank of the river Ilm^ In the year 1871 
a bed of the bones of large animals was accidentally found here, 
and these were excavated at inter^^als during die following ^0 years. 
The animals were of temperate species, including 

iJyaena, Rkitiocerof 

Bison prisaus^ Eiephas anti^uui, 

Rajjgi/fr faraffdta and other arctic animals being entirely al>3trnt. The 
molluscs found were abo of temperate spedes. There w as an undue 
proportion of the long bones of the larger aniimls, shewing that they 
had been slaughtered at a distance from thesitc, and cut up on the spot 
where the>' fell, only the most eatable parts being carried to the camp 
—^for that Taubacli was the site of an andent human acltlcmeiit was 
shewn by the numerous hearths scattered through the bone-heap, as 
weU as by the charred condition of the bones themselves* There were 
also some in$tnmients of flint, of which we shall speak later. Some 
of the bones had been scratched, as though they had been used, in 
their natural form, as crude makeshife tools; and die iiead of a 
rhinoceros-femtir (R/nnoceras mercki}^ hollowed aul as though to form 
a drinking-cup, came to light^, as well as a dagger made of the right 
ulna of a bear^. 

The only huouin remains found at Taubach w'ere two teeth, one 
an adult molar, die other a child's milk-tooth* On account of their 
markedly simian character, Dr Duckworth, writing before the 

'*■ Mollcrji tJber biilc.. und m€rki als Jiigdliere 

d« jLlt-dilu\naJcn McnKhtti m ThaHfigvti, und uber dfl* eraic Aufet-cten d« 
iVtcfiOchcn in Eumpq"' (S^Itfhnftfilr NofurruiiieiisL'fuifljtn, ijtsiii. [igcxs], p, 44), 

^ These, with thf hone* anmuili ihewitijl miriu of fii« of of scratches, m Well 
jli Booie rude Hinta, are ft^red by A. Livsaueir, "'Ecitrifie iur Kenntnjasi di^ 
pAlfiolithischcn Menschen in DcuExchLond und Sud-Fiankreich(T-S jI.G* [1902], 
p. 279). Gbcnnaier {L'Anihr. IVI. [1903], p. 20) exviresaea hm ioability tn necept 
thnr ardiidial nature r 
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Piltdown discovery^, assigned them to the date-bvel of the Mauer 
jawp or even of Pithecanthropus. The chrouologieal reLitiofis of (Jic 
Taubpch settlement with the earljr Pakeulithic will be considered on 
a later page. The estreme scantiness of its human remains makes it 
impossible to interrogate it closely upon the vexed problems of human 
origins* W'e quote it here only as indicating a possible earlier date 
for the use of bone implements than had generally been allowed. 

The Piltdtnvn skull itself cannot be made to tell us much as to 
the beginnings of the human occupation of Europe until we come 
to a definite decision on the following points: 

t. 'l*he date of the gravels. 

2. The mimisl relation of the fragments iif boric: do they really belong 
to each other; especially^ d^>es the jaw bdong to the akulU 

3. Assuming that the fragments belong to one skuJJ^ what was its 
nriginal fomii in general and in detail f 

4. What is the alleged implement found with the skull, and what is its 
relation to the skull? I'o what species of elephant docs it btlongp and is it 
absolute[y impossible that the bone shrjultl have been used as an imple- 
ment in a fossil form ? 

5- Is the PiJtdown tt^pe ancestral to modem mon^ to Middle Palseo- 
fithic man, to both* or 10 neither? 

Some of theiic questions are, and must remain, unanswerable. 
The unlucky accident tliat the gravels w^ere dug without consideration 
for their priceless contents makes definite informatjuti with regard to 
the stratitication of the remains no longer attainable. There does 
not seem to be any prospect of a final a^^ement as to the date of 
the gravels or the restoradon of the skull; die indications are in- 
autficient for the solution of both these problems. 

In short, the conclusion of the whole matter is that die PiJldown 
skulb owing to the circrumslances of its discovery^ mtist be written 
off aa one more of the many pieces of valuable aciendfic materia 1 
w'asted. It has no light to throw on problems in dispute, because it 
needs fur itself all the light that can be shed from properly attested 
discoveries made in properly eonducted excavations. We must be 
content to hold it in reserv^e, dll a sufficient number of such dis¬ 
coveries shall have been made to enable us to put it in its proper 
evolutionary^ place* 

Some time after the first discovery', Mr Da%vson found in the 
same formation, and at a distance of about two miles from the place 
where the skull was lying p two small fragments and a molar tooth 


^ Prikitiori^ Man, p. 
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of a ^ond skulJ. 'Fhesc display the like ppmitive features j atid ao 
far as they go^ they confirm the evidence of the first group uf frag¬ 
ments as tP the existence in this region of an early type of IVIan^. 

Nommrluiure of Early Human Remains 

We may fwnnit ourselves here to make a few remarks on the 
nomenebture usually adopted for the three spedmens with which 
we have just been occupied* 

'Fhe generic niune given to the PLltdown skull, EoanihrafntSf b 
a misnomer if the jaw do not belong to the skull; and even if it do 
BQ belongs a person capable uf making the elephant-bone tool had 
well passed beyond the '*da\vn'* stage of human it}’, Pitkfamtiiropus^ 
on die other hand, is a really useful word, If we bear in mind that 
we are not yet in the possession of sufficient knowledge to justify 
us in exalting it into the name of a genus* It should not be regarded 
as anj^hing but a labels convenient to describe such specimens of 
intermediate form, or apparently intermediate form, as may from 
time to time come to light. We may thus suitably speak of the 
Pithecanthropus of Java, of Mauer, of Piltdown, The word Honm- 
sirnius is shorter, and in the threatened eclipse of Greek in our 
ultra-utilitarian generation will be more generally intelligible; but 
there is room for both terms. We can use Piihei:anthrof}iis in referring 
to actual specimens which may be fairly classed as to some extent 
*Mntermediatc^^ between Simius and Homo; and Hom^simias^ aa in 
this book, in referring to the thenreticnl but aa yet unknown fore- 
runner of the human spedes. 

(lonHusionS 

The skeletons from Alauer and Piltdown are isolated phenomena. 
They do not link human life in Europe to anything that iias gone 
before. They cannot therefore be brought forward as evidence that 
the continent of Europe was the scene of the development of Man 
from Homosimius; for their owners may just as well have been 
immigrants from some other region* 

We may assume thesci the only "intermediate" beings that have 
as yet been found, to be genuine products of evolution; for apart 
from the exostosis in the Java femur they are ndmittedly not diseased 
or pathologically abnormal specimens. If the history of the origin 
nf the human species Is to be based on the evidence which they 

■ A. Smith Wocnlward, "Fourth note an the KEtduWn Ifravel, with ^vidmte of 
■ sGCDud skliti of E^janthropuM dmciam"' LXXILC frgiS], p, j)■ G. Elliot 

Smith, **On thtf fomi of thi fmntil ppk cf flu cnilocrviisj cajt of £(knithropi4f 
^fauTiwn"' (ffcitf. p. 7^ 
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affnrtl, we must conclude that the process of the development of Man 
from his progenitor mu?t have been very gradual and irregular. 
Consider this table: 


Spbcimpn 

Limbs 

Skull 

Jaw 

Teeth 

Java 

Human 

Simian 

r. r 

Homosimian 

.Mauer 


•mmm 

Simian 

Human 

Pi It down 

... 

Sluman 

Simian ( ?) 

Homosimian 

iit which the words "Human 

" and " 

Simian" mean 

no more tlian 


dial the feature m described tends to be on one side of the border¬ 
line or on the other. If we reject the Piltdowti jaw, the process of 
evolution will be simplified, but will not be made regular. To use 
these three fragmentary specimens as a basis for far-reaching theories 
tvould be, to siij the least, injudidous; but they seem to be pointing 
to the conclusion that, if so we may express it^ NaUire was trying 
in various w-ays to humanise” one branch of her the three 

specimens which we possess being approximations to the ideal, 
bearing a cousinly but not an ancestral relation to one another, Xu 
conclusions can therefore be drawn as to the relative age of the&e 
three specimens, from ihe $tage of physical human e^mlutiun to which 
they have attained. 

All that we are at present entitled to say\ is that just about die 
transition of Tertiary^ to Quaternary times there appears a creature 
in Java which may be roughly described as an ape with strong human 
tendencies i and that at some time in the Early Quaternary there 
were liT^ing in ttvo places in Europe, between five and six hundred 
miles apart ns the crow flies, beings which may be described as men 
with strong simian reminiscences. There are anatomical and em- 
br>TilugicaI facts from which a theory^ of human origin may reasonably 
be deduced; but this is as yet ihe only evidence which archaeology' 
has brought to tight, corroborative^ in any degree^ of such deductions. 

One of the European Pithecanthropi seems to have been a toot- 
fashioner- But we unconditionally reject the flint chips called cfilirhs 
as having any bearing on the ptoblem of early man in Europe, ftkr 
the reasons summarised on pp,-175-6, ante: to w^hich wc ane niiw 
in a position to add one more—Eolithists themselves do nut agree 
upon even the most elementary details of the study of these objects, 

7 Vir Itbo</rw Age 

Indeed, there is no real necessity to suppose that the earliest 
men> those of the Mauer and PUtdown level, made their took of 
flint at all. It k much more probable that there was what we may 
call a Wooden Age at the very^ beginning of culture, when rude 
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took were made of wood, rubbed into shape with hard, rough, or 
sharp stones, or witli ahdis. True, this theory has been severely 
criticised, Hoernes, commenting on a suggestion to this effect made 
by the cousins Sarasin, describes it as tin Product imenkaftrr Pkan- 
tasiP ; and he calls on us to imagine the force necessa^ to break off 
a branch fmtn a tree, and the futility of endeavouring to trirn it 
without tools. Naturally every suggestion as to the origin of culture, 
like every suggestion as to the origin of Life, is unprovable hypotliqsis. 
But I cannot see that this hypothesis is so inconceivably absurd as 
to justify the use of such strong language, A heavy wooden dub 
was assuredly the deadbeat weapon in the hand even of the most 
advanced Palaeolithic man. 

Note addeu in the Pki^s 

Just as these sheets are receiving their final correction, the 
discoverj- (made so long ago as 1889-90} of further fossil human 
bones in Java, is announced*. It is however too early yet to 
determine what, if any, bearing these disenveries may have, on the 
early populations of Europe on the one hand, or of Oceania on 
the other. 

’ Merits Hoernes, tJrgarhicht* drr bildetidfu tCiaai in Enropa (Vienna, 1898), 

’ Set Jfnhfl'e, 0 Jan. tgai, p, 6oj. 
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THE LOWER PALAEOLITHIC STAGES 


The Phee of the Lofeer Palaeolithie Culture in Htiman Hiitory 

We said in the Jast chapter that the Pihdown and the hlauer n^TnainB 
are isolated phenomena, which cannot be linked on to anything that 
has gone before. It is equally impossible to link Lower Palaeolithic 
Man to any predecessors in Europe. The scanty remains described 
in the preceding chapter are quite insufficient to afford us any basis 
for theori^ as to the origin of the men with whom we have now' to 
deal, ^rhey may have evolved in Europe W'hcre we find them, out 
of earlier tj^pca; and it is not impossible that the Mauer and the 
Piltdow'n fragments may be specimens of those t^'pes. Or thev may 
have entered the continent from some earlier iiomct as yet undeter¬ 
mined. For the present we are not in a position to say any more than 
this: Man appears in Europe, a fully developed human beings at 
the beginning of the stage of civilisation called the Lower Palaeolithic, 
Two very fragmentary specimens indicate that there was perhaps 
a pnevtuus chapter in the history of European humanit)', but tkl$ is 
a chapter which we cannot yet read; perhaps we can never hope to 
do so. 

Both in i\sia and in Africa remains have been found, shew^ing 
a culture indistinguishable from that of the Lower Palaeolltluc in 
Europe. In Syria^ and in IniiLa^, in SomalJland^^ South Africa^, and 
even in Patagonk^^ artefacts have come to light which might almost 
liave been made by the same hands as those that formed the types 
on vrhich the French archaeologists have founded their schemes of 
classification. But we must be cautious in drawing deductions from 
this most note%vorthy fact. When we find a tooh weapon, ornament, 
custom, religious rite» or what-not, current in two widely different 
countries, there is absolutely no necessity to infer that there was a 
historical connesjon between them. Trucp there are many reputable 
authorities who are assured in the conviction that such cuinddences, 

^ G. ZaniQlTen, Irfj m'mi kr (BeifUT, i^ooh 

* V, BhIS, *'Oii the fpnna nod K£qflniphl€^ distribiutiDn of aneicat «tcrL« an- 
plemetite in lodLa'' {Froi:. Royal Iruk Arad^ aer. iL vo\ I* [iSi7S]| p, jSB). 

* H. W. Sctnii-i^KjrTt “ Djjco^'Ery of evidcncci oF the ^lucolithk Stnne Arc in 

Somaliland (Tmpical AfriemJ" KXV; [ 1896 ]^ P« ^71). 

* J. P. Johnson. The F^eMilanc Period j'li Saiilk Africa (London, l^io)^ 

^ F. Outnj “La edad dt \a. pinJm cfl FutdgtPnis'' {Arral. dA Afuieo Nac, df 
Burnot sio [igoj]). 
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ad mere coincidences, nc%'er happen, but that they are alwavs to be 
explained as the records of direct relations between the two centres 
—relatians commercial or military', or else an actual migration from 
the one place to the other. Accordingly ive are provided with maps 
of the ancient world, shewing lines of prehistoric cumnmnication 
radiating from some favoured centre, alniiist as complicated as the 
commercial maps of contemporary' life with their steamer routes and 
telegraphs. The obvious answer to such fantasies is that c\’en in 
our modem vvorld, where intercommunication is rendered so sivift 
and so easy, tivo people wiU often hit independently upon identical 
inventions or discoveries; as when Adams in Englanrl and Leverrier 
in France almost simultaneously discovered hy calculation the un- 
knutvn planet Neptune, each in ignorance of the work of the other. 
There is no reason to suppose that the inventor of the common 
safety-pin was inspired by tlic contemplation of a bronze-age or of 
an iron-age fibula, though these arc identical with the safety-pin in 
principle and even in detail. I suppose that those who insist that all 
culture has flowed from one centre, be h India, Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
or even AtlantLs, can trace some connexion between the spirals in 
the iron-work of my garden gate and those adorning the face of a 
Maori chieftain—probably via Mycenae, i confess my inability to 
follow threads so delicate. 

For the present, and until hjtiire d^nvery shall shew us how to 
correlate the Palaeolithic of Europe w'itli that of .Asia and of Africa— 
if this can ever be—it is belter to treat them as entirely separate 
subjects, having no connexion one with another. We may indicate, 
as ULitters of mere theory, some possibilities of ndgnition. AVe can 
also illustrate the essential unity of mankind by setting the works 
of one culture-centre in the light of those of another, as has been 
done by students of iblk-lorc and other branches of the psvcliical 
side of .Anthropology in recent years, with illuminating results. Itut 
we can venture nu further. Each region must be considered by 
itsell, on its own merits. We cannot infer either a wide-spread 
Lower Palaeolithic culture, e.\tending over almost the whole of 
the world at one and the same period of time, or an immigration 
from any one centre to the others, introducing the Low'cr Palaeolithic 
culture. ,A Lower Palaeolithic tool in one continent may for aught 
we know' be 10,000 years older than a similar toil from another 
continent; the one may be the work of a man different in every- 
respect from the maker of the other. The two have arrived at the 
same result because their needs were the same, their materials were 
the sarne, and the means by which they manipulated the materiats 
to obtain tlieir ends w-ere the same. 
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Ctraimsioifres of Discovery of Lfjtcer Poloeolithic Remoins 

The remaitiA of the l.ower PabeolithiL: dviJisation are aa a rule 
lound in the gravels acciiTnulated by river action + It was namral 
that the earliest human communities should settle along the courses 
of the rivers. They supplied the colonists with water and with fish; 
they attracted beasts to drink^ and these could be trapped —for as 
yet the chase and the wild fruits nf ihe earth afforded the sole sus¬ 
tenance of Man; the arts of domestication of animals and of cultivating 
the ground were unknown. The further, were highwajns, 

opening tracks through the forest-clad ctmtinent, as a due winds 
through a labyrinth; and though it Is not likely that Lower Palaeolithic 
Man was in the habit of travelling very far froni his base, such a 
guide as the river-courses afforded him would be useful to him in 
hU hunting and warlike expeditions^ 

Schepte of Arratigemenf of Matcriol ifi ihe present Book 

Fragnictitarv^ as nur knowledge of Palaeolithic iMan must in¬ 
evitably be^ it IS yet so extensive diat unless the details be set forth 
on a definiiely arranged scheme, they Wfjuld be found extremely 
confusing, Jl has already been said (p^ 56) that the Palaeolithic 
period is divided into three subdivisions, which for w^ant of a better 
vvord we propose to call Terms, These arc the Lotrer Paloeotithic 
(the oldest), the Middie Palofaliffiic^ and the i pper PoheolitMt:. 
This and the two following chapters are devoted each to one of 
these 'rerms. 

Further, the first and third of these Terms are each subdivided 
into three parts, here called Stages [ there is but one Stage in the 
Aliddle PalacoliLbie Term. All these Stages are named after places 
in France Avhich have yielded characteristic specimens of the industry 
of each in turn, 

1 he Stages, again, it is sometimes neceasary to subdivide fiirther 
into Phfises, named by some self-explanatoiy' adjective, as Early+ 
Middle, Late, Full, Transitional, etc. 

In describing the remains belonging to each of the three Terms, 
w'e aliall adopt the fqllowing order in arranging our material: 

1* An enumeration of the Stages into which the Term is divided, 
with an explanation of the name of each^ 

* It should bowevTr be dwly undertiomi thnt the merstde Hmw do not 
ncceiHJirily imply a li^TTEide gettlemunt. Indeed, many of the flints found in river 
graveE^ show tmiieS of attritioji, due to water-rolling. Tbii proxies iJiat th«" were 
Tint tyklg in the BpOI where their had lelf rhettin but that they had h«eri 

carried down by a flood from some higher srownd, which need tiOl necessarily have 
lieen in or even near The ordinary rii-er valley, iinme cases of ihE* will meet us later 
til the prosent ehapter. 
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2* Art account of the kntJvvTi Kuimn remains associated with 
the archaeological remains of the Term under discussion. In these 
pages no attempt vrill be made to ^ve a technical description of the 
bones- nothing is aimed at hut what is sufficient to give an idea of 
the general physical structure of the men with whose handiworks 
we are concerned, and to indicate the bases on v^Iiich they inay be 
facially dassihed. References are given which will enable tlie student 
to find detailed anatoinical de&cripriqns+ w^ben such exist. 

3, Particulars as to the fauna associ.ated with the respective 
Stages^ sufficient to afford a basis for conclusions as to the climate 
dominant over Europe in the lime of each Stage. 

4, A description of the characteristic implements in stonet bone, 
and other materials, with details as to their strati graphical dlstribu- 
tion among the Stages and their suhordinate Phases. 

5. A brief df^cription of the chief sites in Europe (classified 
under the different regions into which for the purposes of this book 
we have divided the continent), which have yielded tj'pical specimens 
of the culture of the different Stages; with notes on any peculiar local 
fades which their remains may present. 

6. Under the general head of “Psychology/* some attempt to 
recover from the available materials an idea as to the life of the 
ancient hunting communities, and their relation lo the visible and 
invisible wnrlds around them. For die Upper Fabeolithk Term 
this subject is $0 extensive and important that a separate chapter 
has to be devoted to it. 

In the Iasi chapter of this volume (Chapter Xi) w'e gather the 
threads together and present some attempt at a reconstruction of 
the history of Palaeolithic Europe* 


(i) iXomenclaiure qf the of Palaeolitfnc Ciz^thaiion 
In this book we continue, for the sake of avoiding contusion, 
the established notnencLature of the stages of Palaeolithic culture. 
It is often preferable to maintain a ^entific temiinology which for 
one reason or another Is open tocridcism, rather than to introduce 
complications by an over-production of synonyms. But the nomen¬ 
clature is essentially objectionable. I'he principle foQowed is to 
select some place where ty'pical specimens of the culture have been 
found, and to make an adjective nut of its name. Thus, in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter wf have dealt with “Fagnian/" “Mesvmlan/^ and 
similar names, ^hc stages of the Irow'er Palaeulithic “Term/* are 
usually named as follows: 

i, Pre^Cheltf^fi, sometimes called Strepyian, from LStrepy in 
Belgium, 
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2, Chelleati, from the name of Chellcs-swr-Marne, a pbce about 
eight miles from Parb, 

3. Aekeulean^ from Samt-Acheul, near Amiens, 

It T,vouk 1 be absurd to abject to such ruime^ on the chauvinistji: 
^ouod that the places selected for distJnedun are mostly In France; 
though such an objection ha.^ aometimes been made. In Jtaly. for 
instance^ attempts have been made to replace them with naiues 
dented from Italian localities, prmgina for Chellfciti, ’L-ihratianti for 
the Midd[cJ^ab.eolithk vmtimi^tiese and famese for the 

^ Solutrean and ^lagdalenian respectively; and the 

Relgian prehistorians have an even, more complex system^ based on 
Belgian place-names. If it be an honour to select the adjecdvcs from 
the names of one country, it is an honuur of Avhich France is fully 
descr^ 4 ng: for tlie French stand at the head of prehistoric studies, 
beyond the possibility uf competition. '^10 a Frenchman, Gabriel dc 
Mortillet, this classification, which first brought order out of chacKi, 
is due^; and the nomenclature which he introduced has a prior claim 
over any other* 

The real objection to the scheme of nomenclature is twofold. In 
the first place* the adjectives arc not self-explanatory'. To sav that 
a flint is Chcllean means nothing in itself. It certainly docs not 
mean that an object which we may so descril^c was ever anywhere 
near Chelles-sur-JIame, And yet a self-explanatory^ tcmi is not 
unattninable: thus, wc might call die "CheJlean" stage by some 
such name as Lower Palaeolithic II," on the analogy’ of the nomen¬ 
clature now generally used for the Cretan periods of civilisation. 
This would enable one comLng fresh to the study to “nrienl” himself 
immediately- In the second place* the established nomenclature gives 
undue prominence to one site, the selection of which is more or less 
arbitrary'* Wlien we call a dung "Roman" we me.an that it display’s 
characteristics which evolved in Rome, or under Roman auspices, 
though the object itself may have been made in Britain* But no one 
Supposes that Chellcs-sur-Mame was the pl^iCE of origin of the phase 
of civilisation which happens to be called after its name. 'Fhe 
essentially unscientific nature of this nomenclature can best be ex¬ 
posed by putting a hypothedcal case* Suppose that I should have 
the good fortune^ in the course of a country' excursion round my 
Dublin home, to light upon the remains of a strange civilisaticm in 
the lands of, lot us aay, a certain insignificant village which bears 

^ It W3 I& first published in bw G*de NlertilJct, Esuii d'une cla^sj^icnHon 

dcB cavemca rt deaiutionx soiu fibria^fonddesij]' fet pnxJuits dt CiridiiB^tnc humairie^^ 
iMal^rttfUx pour efr fhomiTK, scr*. 11, va|. v. p. 172). Scr also Prehut. intro* 

duction, ehoptEr rv. Some tntKlificiitjaiis been intrtidured bv Witcr 
into tliE stbemc as originnlEy publiBhrd, 
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the name of Cloghran* Suppose, then, that traces nf an identical 
facies of civilisation should subsequently be found over all Europe 
and the greater part of Asia. Would it not be absurd to continue to 
cal] the specific characters of this civilisation “Cloghranian," after 
an obscure place which it is no shame never to have heard of ? 

But while entering this protest, we follow the establbhed termino- 
bgj' here, as the least ell'll of the possible alternative cour^. 


(a) Humaa Remains of the Lmcer RalaeoUthic Term 

Having regard to the drcumstancea of the Lower Palaeolithic 
deposits, it is clearly improbable that many bones should survive 
from the men of the Lower Palaeolithic Stages. The condiuons of 
river-drift deposits, an alternation of drought and spates, are the 
worst possible for the preservation of bones. The stronger and more 
massive bones of large mammals may survive the rough treatment 
and the cumasive action of such conditions; but there is ven- Hltle 
reason to hope that the more delicate bones of Man aliuuld survive 
in adverse circumstances of the kind. 


In point of fact, the record of Lower Palaeolithic human remains 
is of the seantiest; and even of those which have been assigned to 
this period with more or leas confidence, the majonty camior he 
accepted without, at least, a cnnEiderable measure of reserve. In 


almost eveiy- case there are serious doubts as to their real antiquity. 
In dl archaeological research, a healthy scepticism is one of the most 
desirable qualities for the investigator; it is better to reject even a 
genuine specimen to which some doubt anaches, than to accept a 
suspicious relic on the chance of its being genuine. 

To he explicit, with four exceptions only, none of the human 
remains said to come from the river-drifts can fully substantiate 
their claim tii date from the Lower Palaeolithic Term. Unfor¬ 
tunately even those four are so fragmentary' that they can tell us little 
or nothing as to the physical characters of their original owners. 
Such as they are, hou'ev'er, we now proceed to give a hricl description 
of them, and shall tJieti give some notes on the more doubtful speci¬ 
mens, with the reasons for rejecting them, or, at least, of suspending 
judgment. 

I. Bvry St Edmunds. A fragment of a skull described by Mr 
Henr)' Prigg [afterwards 1 ’rigg] as having been found at a depth nf 
2 28 metres below the surface in a deposit of brick earth; one of a 
series of such deposits, filling pockets in die surface of the underlying 
chalk at Westley, near Bury' St Edmundah The fragment had all 

' Henr).' Prigs. “On a portion of a human ikul) of suppoted Pabeotithic Aue 

from Bury St Edmunds” tyjlJ. iiif. p, 51), 
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the uppe^anee of having been gradually wvered by the lacustririe 
depui^it In which it was enibcdded; not of ha^^ng been inserted at 
some later time. No other portion of the skeleton, or even of the 
skullp was forthcoming. The day in some other pits of the series 
contained molars of Elephas primigenins and implements of Acheukan 
type, t.e, of the third stage of the Lower Palaeolithic - and the skull 
is presumably to be dated to that stage of civilisation. It must not, 
how'eveFt be forgotten that no implements or other datable objects 
were found an the partiqubr pit in which the skull was found; also 
that the skull Avas not found by Mr Prigg himselfT but by one of the 
labtjurets. Nuthing remains caf the skull hut the middle part of the 
frontal bone^ from the bregma^ to a little more than halfo ay doAvn tlie 
forehead, one-third of the left parietal bone (anterior portion), and 
a small fragment of the right parietal bone. A full description of 
the fragment has been given by Keith^, w'hose conclusion is that it 
“is such a mutilated document tliat one may well hesitate in forming 
any certain conclusion as to the xypt of person it represents,” It 
Iss supposed to have belonged to a female^. So far as the existing 
relic gocs^ it appears to be entirely uncharacteristic, and approxirnates 
rather to the modem ty'pe of humanity^ than to the Piltdovvn variety 
on the one hand, or to the vvelL-estahlished type of the Middle Palaeo¬ 
lithic on die other. But with the warning A%'hich the Piltdovvn skull 
affords, of tlic pitfalb awaiting the would-be restorer of a broken 
skull, it would be rash to base any conclusions upon tliis fact. 'Fhough 
the possibility that tlie fragment is later than the clay, in which it 
was found, is in the present case admittedly reduced to a minimum, 
it cannot be excluded altogether: nor can the further possibilit}^ 
of posthumous deformation. Keith has expressed a doubt as to 
w^hether the fragment could have Carried the great hrow-rldges 
which are a leading characteristic uf \fiddk Palaeolithic man, in view 
of the remarkable thinness of die wall of the skull. It is probable 
that the brow-ridges of the Bury skull were not very^ prominent; but 
thk seems to be generally the case in female subjects in the Middle 
Palaeolithic, Certainly the skull affords too slender a basis for the 
theory that there were already developed in Europe men of a modem 
ty^pe, who co-existed with the more brutal race or s|>ecie,s of man 
characteristic of the Middle Palaeolithic. Our conclusion a$ to the 


' The U the poinr on iht flummit pf a skull whitre the sulum or joint- 

lines fmntstl bone (iJt« hnnv of the ffirehefid and front part af the 

bruin-caaej and the two parietal bonea (the aide hanea of the bram-casc) meet. 

* A. Keith, '^The Bury St Edmunda urBinial fraipiicnt (yourmti vf Anatomy 
ftJtd FAynVos^v XLVll. P- 7 . 1 )? Antiqinty of p. 173 fF. 

® *‘An undcraiacd, pwrly-devcloped mdmdiiii of middle ptol:»ahi>'‘ of the 
femate Brigg? 
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Burj’ akull must bc» that ^ihile it is scarctly questionable that it is 
genuinely aid, and most probably Lower Palaeolithic, it is too im¬ 
perfect to justify us in dtauitig any conctusinns from it as to the 
physical characteis of its ownia-, still less of the tribe to which he or 
she may have belonged. One of the labourers told Mr Prigg that, 
30 years before, a complete human skeleton had been found in one 
of the pits, along with the tooth of an elephant; and Mr Wortliington 
G. Smith refers to a similar discot'ery made at Ramridge End. 
Bedfordshire, in which the skeleton was likewise destroyed^ 

II. Demte. A frontal bone, found in the year 1844, embedded 
in tuff at Denise near Le Puy (Haute-Loire), and now presert-ed in 
the museum of Lc Puy, Tuff is consolidated volcanic mud; and it 
is natural to infer that a bone embedded in such a material belonged 
to a persnn or animal overwhelmed an eruption. As the same tuffs 
contain banes of Hippo^ttimux and of Hyaena spelaea^ it is inferred 
that the eruption to which they are due took place at the time of the 
prevalence of a warm " fauna in that part of Europe. 

The disoovety- at Denise was among the first that raised the 
question of the high antiquity of Xian, so that it naturally became, 
literally, a “bone” of much conicntron in the early controversies 
on this subject. The site of the discovery was examined personally 
by Lyell^, though with no very satisfactory result, 15 years after 
the bone nas found. He tells us how he made the acquaintance 
of the labourer who had found the specimen, and how under this 
man*s guidance he conducted special excavations on the alleged site 
of the discovery'. But we must suspect some mystification, for I.yell 
could not find even a counterpart of the formation in which the 
bones are embedded in the museum f Reside the fragment of skull, 
Lyell records “some other parts of the skull[s’] including the upper 
jaw with teeth, both of an adult and [of a.?] young individual,'' as 
well as a radius, some lumbar vertebrae, and some metatarsal bones, 
all “ embedded m light porous tuff, resembling in colour and mineral 
composition the cjcctamenta of several of the latest eruptions of 
DctiLsc/^ 

To none of these last-named bones can any importance be 
attached. The ^eal of collectors early did its deadly work at Denise, 
and the local dealers were quite competent to ineet the demand 
which arose for human remains embedded in luff (eked out and 
cemented with plaster of Paris). Only the firal discovciy, that of 
the frontal bone, can be taken seriously. Generally speaking, this 

< WortHnjiton G, Kliiith, huuinn ikpleion af PiEu^lithisr Age" vj 

[ 3 ,1 6}. ► - 

* Antiquity aj Mun^, znd edition, p. 195 
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resembles the Bury fragment ^ though it represents a slightly different 
area of the skull. The frontal bone is almost perfect, hut there is 
nothing left of the parietal bones. Like the Bury fragment, it seems 
to have belonged to a woman, and again, like that specimen, il does 
not display the marked characteristics of prominent brow-ridges and 
low sloping forehead ivhich we find in the Middle Palaeolithic^ But 
though a htlle more satisfying than the Bur>' fragment, the Denise 
skull is likewise too imperfect to bear much weight of tlieoryL 

IIL Tmhach. We have already spokeRt in the preceding chapter, 
of Taubach. near Weimar, and of the twn human teeth there found, 
on account of certain analogies w'hxch thja station presents to the 
circumstances under which the Piltdown skull was discovered. We 
must now' rehirn to it and describe it more fulK\ The stratification 
of the site is as followai 
Dp Loss. 

C, Later Tuff: Ekphm finmrgmttiS, Rangifer iarajiduSr No human 
remains, or relics of human indusln% 

/?. Older Tuff: Eiepha^ anfitfuas, /d/i/ttssferoj mfrrki. Human tooth or 
teeth p rude fliniSp hearthSp worked hones. 

Glacial gravels* 

It is evident that is a gbcial deposit, and ihe fauna shews 
that C La also glaciaL B la therefore intergiacial, and its fauna be- 
apeaks a genial climate, it is not so early aa the time of the Maiicr 
fmn, for the fauna is of a someivhat late facies; we are to think ul 
the RJss-Wurm interglaciation as the time to which the Taubach 
human remains are to be assigned. 

It must not be forgoltent from the first, that there have been 
many frauds in connexion with this important site. As at Denise, 
the coMector visited Tan bach. and Nature has dune her workl 
Prof. Klautsch tells us®* nf a quarry man whe^e qequatntance he made^ 
and who compiained bitterly to him that his wile had “dragged 
whole baskets-full of teeth" to Tauhach and had received not mure 
than ten marks the basket-full, though they had afterwards been 
purchased singly at a high price* After this, it behoves us to be on 
our guard about the archaeological and palaeontological yield of 
Taubach. Of the human teethe only the cliild’s can be accepted as 
ccriainly ancient. The other was found by one of the labourers^ 
and though it also presenta primitive featurest it may have been 
imported by Prof, Klaatsch’s ^end or by one of hk kind. 

^ A dededplion of the Hfiatcunicnl nf the Denise ffuefnent vrill be fnund 

in. SaiiVri^, “L‘ho'fnTW/e fnaKtle de Denise" {Rnrtit} d'Anihrtff^, I- [i3i7j], p, 
Hjtitiv. df p^iUoKfolo^t kurnmne^ P- loq. See pIso Keith, -■iMiiyuj/v of 

p. M. BouKe, des dennier^ vqImm de Fmnce'' {La Gfoj^apMt, xm + 
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The teeth would seem to represent a stage of human development 
antexiur to the fuUy*developed type of the two fragmenta just 
dcacribctl'. We have already seen tliat Duckworth compares them 
to those of the Java Pithecanthropus. According to Nehring, the 
chief simian charaLters presented hy the childs tooth {a first molar) 
are the unusually oblitjue slope of the antertor side of the crown; 
and the division of the roots, not at the neck of the tooth as usual in 
modern specimens, but some distance below. Though a chDJ's 
tooth, it is much worn. But we must not forget that both the Maucr 
and die PiltJown skullB shew tliat there Ls not a necessary correlation 
henveen the apparent degree of development of the teeth and of the 
skull in which tliey are set; in both cases the seeming incompati- 
bilitj' of teeth and skull has been one of the first subjects of remark. 
The other tooth (a left lower first molar) is of large 5i?;e, with a highlv 
complcjt upper facies, in this respect resembling a pithecoid tooth. 

The artefacts found in the stratum containing the teeth arc cjuite 
different from die classic types of the Lotver Palaeolithic Term, 
[hey are much ruder, and bear a mure general resemblance to diose 
of the Middle Palaeolithic, The fauna, however, forbids us to bring 
the date of the Taubach settlement down so late; and the analogy 
nf certain of tlie lower strata in the Mentone caves, to be described 
later, shev.^ that tliere is no insuperable difficulty to finding flints 
with Middle Palaeolithic facies in Lnw'er Palaeolithic deposits. In 
fact, the nature nf the implements is only one, and that not neces¬ 
sarily the most important, of the criteria of the age of a deposit, 
Scattered among the communities who were manufacturing the classic 
fonm of Lower Palaeolithic implement, there were others whose 
artefacts were of a diffcrctit character. 

Our knowledge is not as yet sufliciendy far enough advanced to 
enable us to say whether die analogies which the Tan bach and the 
Piitdovvn finds present are significant, or merely accidental. The 
present writer is inclined to believe that with future discoveries thev 
will be found to be more closely akin than is at present generally 
admitti^; in other words, that the Piltdown skull, so far frorn 
possessing the exceptional antiquity claimed for it, will ultimatclv 
be brought down to near the Taubacli chronological level. The 
Piltdown man will then take bia place at the head of the Lower 
Palaeolithic Term, and will no longer remain as an isolated pheno¬ 
menon farther back in the obscurity nf "the dawn of humanity"; 


' ThcKlB^K hnwheen discnhed by NchrinH, 'X'bereirfln Fossilcn Menschetl- 
ZAliii niu dem Dlluviura von Tjuhach hei pp, 316-740^ 

fice fllaa 4ut5-4j3)^, H, R. Schmidt, £J(> diitniiile Bmirhi/liidi (ScuttBarl! 

15 ( 12 ), pp. Vt'hcrc further refrtencei Do atitlroritiM will be faund. 
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liL' will then, it is to be hopedp be relieved of the unfortunate bbe! 
Eonnttiropm. l^'he difficulty of dating the Taubach settlement is 
recognised by all prehistorians; those messt conversant with the site 
and its remains call it early Acheulean. The Piltdown man may 
thus he a representative of the Prc-ChcIIean or Chellean people: 
and the Ruin’' and Denise fragments^ if these be. genuinely palaeo¬ 
lithic, will then represent a later stage of Acheulean devebpnieni, 
after millennia of the fruitfulness and ease of interglacial lifej but 
vnxh a ne^w glaciation boinijig in tlie future^ during whose rigours 
Man and his handiworks are to suffer a degenerationL 

IV, EbriFigsdorf, Ehringsdorf is close to Tauhacht ^itid ^ de- 
pc»sits resemble those of that site, if, indeed, they are not to be con-^ 
sidcreil aa forming one with them. A lower jaw was found here in 
May 1914P whidi has l>een desetibed by C, Schwalbe-. An abstract 
of his accountj accompanied by an illustration of the spedmen, 
appears in the Anthrapafogist^. The stratification of the 

site at Ehringsdorf is as follows: 

Cpper travertine^ contaijiing RhiHiyceros ikhorhiRUS as w-ell as R, 

mercfit. 

Cl Loss. 

B. Diwct travertine^ containing primigeniiis and Rbrnttcernt 

Uebot/limits Bl hottom, E. anirquus atjd /?, menki at lop. 

Glacial gravel and Siind. 

This stratification evidently denotes a gbciaticm, responsible for 
A ; a tundra perind, the beginning of B, with its characteristic tundra 
animals, follnwed by a full inter glaciation with tlic animals of a 
genbl climate. Then follow steppe conditiemg, harbingers of a new 
glacial epoch, die coming of which is still more clearly foreshadowed 
by the fauna of stratum D. The jaw was found in stratum E, asso¬ 
ciated with Rhirioferos mercki\ It therefore belonged to a man who 


^ The fotlowinif null?' be mentioned among the extensive ]LtBr[iturc of the Tun- 
bach flettSement, Brief report of 0 paper by K . v<»n Fritaeb, ■* Ueber die bifiher uui 
den I Iinschcn'»:hcrL BriicbEn von Taubaeb beki^nnt {feti'OTiicne diluvinlc Fauna" 
(Zai^chn/t fur NatuFTviisFnftrhu/len^ UET. R. Virehnw, ""Ueber diEuvialc 

Funds bei Tnubirch'' [iM??], p. 15): A. GdtM. ^‘Dic paliDlithi&che 

Fundfttcllc mn Taubacli bri Webnir" (K.B.-'I.G. [r^s], p- O. Sch 5 teiiaack. 

" DiJuvial-Fimdc von TaubHcb, W'ejnjur^* ( p- S. Rdnarb, 

" La station dc Taubach prfes dc Weimar^^ iL\ 4 n$itF^ Vlll. [1897], p. R. R. 
Schmidt^ ffiMii.. which hta a biblio^phy I hat crri on the Eids of fulnsEfi, same 
of the ileniB ciLtillo$^cil pruving wheri cnn^ulfed to be mere parjignlpbs adding 
nothing to ths knowledii^ of the subjectr 

^ ci. ^diw^albe, " L'cber etnen hei EhringEdorf in der Nttbe ^un Tauhaq-h 
gefuridenen Unterkiefer d« Efima iAnfittvmiii-hfr JtLVIl. 

P- 

■ C, G. MacCurdy, * * interfibcial Min frum Ehrin^orf near Wcimiir*’ 
AtfdtFfff>iilri2Ut, 3CVIE. ri0]5]i p. 

* Trat-eirine is n caJcarecuB tufa, depoEiied hy mineral sprinRs. 
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Eved during the interglaciation. The stratification is practically 
identical ^-rith that at Tiubachp except that the Loss and the tipper 
bone-bearing strata appear to change places. 

The jaw is verir' fragmentary, and appears to have suffered 
posthumous deformation* Tlie ascending ramus on each side is lost+ 
nothing remaining but the arch. The teeth are in fair condition, the 
incisors having apparently suffered damage. The molars are much 
irVam, The complete absence of chin is note worthy ^ as is the high 
degree of ahfolar pra^mthism —^thc oblique projection upward and 
outward of the line of the chin and of the front teeth* In matters 
of anatomical detail, the specimen approximates to the Middle 
Palaeolithic ttpe. 

We may note here in passing a human tooth found associated 
with Acheiilean tools at Xeu-Essing in Lower Bavaria ^ 

The full significance of the four human fragments which have 
now' been enumerated cannot he discussed until ive have described 
those of later stages of the Pabeolitbic period* For the present we 
proceed to notice, more briefly + certain other remains supposed to 
belong to Lower Palaeolithic Man. These cannot be altogether 
igniTed, as much has been made nf them from time to time, it is at 
least necessary to indicate the various reasfins why they cannot safely 
be taken into consideration in endeavouring to reconstruct the 
anthropological hislor}' of Europe. 

I. Mouhn Qmguott. A jaw-bone fou nd by the diggers employed 
by Boucher de Perthes. Boucher was most an.xious to dbeover bones 
of the people who had made the implements which he was the first 
to bring to notice; such a discover}' w'ould have been the best answer 
to the critics who had endeavoured to discredit his w'urk* But un¬ 
fortunately he adapted the expedient of offering a tempting reivard 
for such a discover}'* Avith the natural result that a jaw-bone^ w hence 
procured is unknoAvn, was quickly forthcoming. On being cut across 
this bone was found hi be clogged Avith soil quite different from that 
in which it had ostensibly been buried. The mosl reasonable in¬ 
ference is that the bone had previously been inserted in the place 
whence Boucher, guided by the bhourer who thus earned the 
promised 200 frimeSt joyfully extracted it with his OAvn hand. We 
have only to lum over the numerous plates in Boucher's book to see 
how cruelly lie was defrauded by his workmen^. 

II, i/f Chch\% Paris. *\ skeleton found in a gravel-pit 
here, most probably falls under the same condemnation, as a fraud. 

^ ObennHitfr, £Y p. 27^. 

■ Bciudicr'fi own amount of The Moulin Quignnn diAcavLTy will be found in 
impittfih cf/mu/nli/^n p, 1. 
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It H'iis complete, in good condition, and stained red; whereas die 
bc^ness of targe animals, naturally more solid than human bones, 
were found in the same place, in bad condition, and unstained. We 
must again suspect the practice of the gentle art of " salting^* on the 
part of labourers, stimulated by collectors*. 

III. Dartfordj Kent. The two preceding examples are to be re¬ 
jected on the suspicion of bad faith attaching to them. 'Ehe Dartford 
skull is disqualified by an uncertainty as tu its stratification. There 
is at Dartford a gravel-pit which has yielded Acheulean implements^ 
Ilad the skull been frujnd in position, lying in this stratum, it might 
reasonably be admitted as at least establishing a good claim to being 
a relic of Acheulean man. Bui unfortunately it fell to the bottom 
□f the pit in a landsMpt ^ ^hat it may equally well have come from 
a strahim overhing the implement-bearing bed. This is all the more 
probable in that the skull is entirely modern in all its characters^. 

IV* // Olma, Italy. Tills skul] was found in the year 1863, in a 
lacustrine deposit of blue clay, in the course of railway excavations 
in the valley uf the Amo, above Morence. The clay containing the 
skull was overlaid with stratified alliivhum, ancient and modern; 
these are said to have been undisturbed. 

'rhe ciicumstancca in which (he skull was deposited are not| hon- 
ever, so satisfactorily recorded as we might liFive wished^ They are 
described by Prof* Cocchi, the discoverer of the skull we may give an 
abstract of his account* It would seem that the railway vvorks here 
having collapsed^ owing to insuHicient foundation, it was found 
necessary to dig deeper trenches. Afler describing ihese, Frof. Cocchi 
goes on to say “Daring a fine day, the ihth of June, 1 , with some 

^ For some painful an this tuipEnsant iubjcct sM Worthinf^tQtl Smilh, 

Man. thr (London, t}i94)t P- ^51 ^ he a? to the Avenue 

dv Clicby iskcleion are here given on the HLithnriiy of de Mortillet 
part SI- okap. !V.>. A dcflCirptioii of it will be foynd in E. Bertrand, ^^Crinc et 
0«)»enfient5i rrou^Ts dan* Une curril^rv de Favenue dc Cliohjr” {B.S.A.P. icr. IT. 
vc\. at. [iB6a], p. Bag); HtiUiiy, df paUfiNinlasie hamainr, p. 210. Breull (Lrt 

plus anciefTFier rarei p. rj of reprint) appcari to HcccpC die autflctitidty of 

thcfio bones, snd in JncrtlNtnous writer in pr^ismriqttff IV. p. 17. 

attaches no impnrtnnce to the Maiementii of G* de MortiElet. On the Other hand, 
Ohermaser (El Aom^re /iSlif, p. 27 ^) protesta naainst this skeleton brought 

into E^idejice:. When doubt ej<i*ta ta such an extent it la safest to rrjetl tlie apeci- 
men, zYcn thou|fh there may be a linReririK chance of itif genuineueas. 

* See the deacriplion of the *ki|l] in Keith Antitjuity' vf Aiatjn p. I tf, See 
also the sane aulhor^S note (flepnrf, Brit. Atsociati*m, Fortsmouth p, 517 ). 

ill which he s&y^ that the g^InglcMl ciidencc h “allOp;tther Jncofmplate/' 

^ Prof. Coochi^S aceamit is culled " L* uomo fosaile nelF ItaJin CentraJe" 
(.Wemrjrtr Mh Sati^Sxi liaiiarai di Suturnlt, 11. [Milan, iBb7j^, Xo. 7). I 

quote frotu the extracts appearing In G. i^erjti, '^Su V ootno Ibssile dell’ Oltno, 
proviticist di Araiczo" di XSl, [Rome, Iyj6-7J). 1 hjiVT to 

thank Dr Duclrwnrth for a ban of a copy of this paper, which would oihenvii^ 
have been inacceasihlc to me. ^ee also E, T. 1 Eamy, " Etude *ur b ct^ne d'Olmo 

(B,S-4.P. ser, iL ™l. m. [iS^Wj, p, 113). 
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others, was uitcnt nn the e:taminatiun of the work, \s’heii the news 
came that in a part of the trench to the east, at a place where some 
props were for some reason wanting, a small fall of earth had taken 
place, in which a sub-spheHcal body resembling a hutnan head! had 
come out and had fallen to the bottom of the trench. It w*as indeed 
a human skull, which was quickly picked up and put in a place of 
safety.” He goes on to say huw notwithstanding the peculiarity of 
the site, the difficulty of the work, the interruption of rain-sturms, 
and the necessity of repairing die damage immediateiv, every care 
was taken tn search for more hones. A few fragments that had become 
separated from the skull, a fine lance- or arrow-head in brown flint, 
and some splinters of charcoal, were found. The place where the 
skull had lain was still, it is said, to be seent this was ti| metres 
below the present surface of the soil. No leas than eleven strata are 
distinguished by Prof. Cocchi at I' Olmo, down to and including the 
bed of clay in which the skull was lying, I'hese, simplifying his 
deKcriptiotis, arc as follows; 

Recent 

A', Rcfcnt remairia. Objects of fifteenth century. 

Mediaeval remains. /Vnimala' bones, coins. 

f. Remains of the late Empire, Bonea and coins, 

H. Roman remains of all kinds. 

Cf. Etruscan reiiuiins of alt kinds, 

F. Prt-Etniscan remains; Imjnze implements, possibly divisible into 
subordinate perinds, 

£, .Andent alluvium, i mitre thick. Fossils very rare, ffuman re¬ 
mains; (ibsidJan implements, some flints. 

Ept-Pr.rocEKE 

D. I,ehm or Loss, No human renmius here, Contemporarv with 
Upper Palaeolithic. 

C, Gravel of rapid sedimentation. Bos pnmigrmus, flint implements. 

R. Minute terruginous gravel and conglomerate. Fossils as in under¬ 
lying clay. No human remains. 

A. Lacustrine day with layers of peat in upper part. Doncs of k'kphas 
Cmiia eurycfrof, Bhm pnscus. The 1' Olmo skull and Him imnle 
ment. ' 

The elephant in atratum A, of which only the point of a tusk had 
been found w-hen Cocchi wrote, was at first identified as E. primi- 
genius. Afterwards, howev'er, a skeleton of E. antigutis was found, 
which makes it probable that the elephant characteristic of tlie bed 
was the earlier variety. This, however, is not a conclusive proof of 
a date contemporary with the deposits ctmtaining E. antiqaus in 
Northern Europe; the more genial climate of Italy might enable the 
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elephant to survive there longer tlmn in the northern parts of the 
continent. I'he flint implement is too mde to offer any distinctive 
indication of date, though it is doubtless Piilaeolithic: G, de Mortillet 
considered the skull to be Middle PalaeolithiCj a verdict with which 
the w riter in Retw prefiistaru/tie, quoted in fijotnute. p. 2ig, agrees^ oir 
arcoutit of iU rfs^hl&ttce io the Avefme de CUehy skuH^ which w oul J 
he more satisfactory if that specimen were certainly genuine. 

On the other hand, the skull was not, actually, found in position, 
bijt» as at Dartford^ had fallen down in a landslip. "I’hus, tliough a 
hollow' where it might have Iain tvas indicated, it is possible that it 
fell from higher up the pit. Presumably some of the blue clay would 
be adhering to itt however: but even if this were so, it would not 
necessarily prove that the skull was deposited contemporaneously 
%vitli the blue clay+ A burial at the time when stratnrn li ue stratum G 
was in cour$c of formadod would account for its prcseiiee+ and the 
fact that a flint weapun or implement had been deposited along with 
it makes tlik all the mure likely^ With the warning of the Castetiedolo 
skeletons before us, it Is perhaps well to keep an open mind as to 
the antiquity of the V Olmo skull. It may be genuinely ancient, but 
we need corroboration, and there is reason to fear that this cannot 
ntwv be forthcoming; once more we see good scientific material 
wasted. A sufficient number of snfficienlly well authenticated dis- 
coveri^^ of similar bones in the same stratum w^oiild go fnr to re¬ 
habilitate the rOlmo sktiH, but as yet judgment must be suspended. 

The skull has been described by different people + with strangely 
different verdicts. The cephalic indent has been stated variously at 
from 72-5 to 85^5—almost the eAtremes of ^□^malit)^! ft has been 
described as closely resembling the Middle FalaeoliihJc people widi 
their great brow ^ridges, and as being entirely modern in type, with 
no broAv-ridges at aJP, Kdth^ gives 74 as its cephalic indes; Sergi^ 
estimates it at 72-5, and describes it as ovoid when viewed in nor mu 
ver/icali, almost ellipsoid. It is platycephalic (having a low head- 
vault); and according to Iveilh is to all intents and purposes a modern 
skull, with no abnormal or simian features whatsoever. It resembles 
the Bury fragment, so far as that specimen goes. De Quatrefageis 
and Hamy consider that it is a female skull, explaining thus its 
absence of brow-ridges^. 

^ MortOlrt, Prikiit. [>Art II. chitp. vil. 

^ of Mtm , p. I fT. 

* Op. imid. 

*■ Armihcr of ihe TOtmo sJcmH by M, d'Acy will be found BiuniniLnscd 

in L\4fffkf. 1 . 713 . Htli conctu^iun ia thiit the skull \m Prc^Mousteriaii. See ubo de 
^^ortsElet {B,S.A.P. [iSfeS], p,4a); d'Ac\% Lej cranes Je Cannsfadl^de N^njnderihul^ 
ff d£ rOlmOn preitHti Cort^rh IntcriiuiMonfit JfewEf d Fcirif en I BS&, H 4 imy, 
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V. Gall^< Ht!l. We have dealt with specimens which are doubtful 
because there is reason to suspect fraud; others which are doubtful 
owing to uncertainu- as to the stratification. We have now to mention 
one or two which are doubtfuMiecausc, though die stratification has 
been examined with some caret there is an uncertainty' as to the 
interpretation of the facts observed. One of the best illustrations of 
this form of difficulty is afforded by the skeleton of Galley Tiill in 
Kent. This famous specimen was found sunk eight feet in gravel, 
at a place not far from Dartford. Unfortunately it fell a victim to 
the eager competition of collectors—and in their hurry' to secure the 
prize no propr photographs of the interment were taken before its 
removalh We arc assured that the stratification of the gravel above 
the skeleton was unbroken; but of this we cannot he sure, because 
the traces of the fosse of 3 grave might have been dug away before 
die skeleton was exposed in the gravel pit. At least, the corroboration 
of photographs is necessary to substantiate observations of the kind, 
by whomsoever made. 'I'he Galley Hill skeleton is one of the trump 
cards m the hands of those who hold that the modem type of man 
developed at an early stage of the history’ of humanity'in Europe; 
the doubt tJiat must always cling to it is therefore unfortunate. Its 
condidon of fossitisation was less advanced than that of other hones 
deposited in the same stratum; and Duckworth has shewn reason 
for believing that it is merely an .Anglo-Sa.\un interment*. The 
skeleton belonged to a man, cntirelv modem in tvpe, and rather 

short in stature* (i fomtrties). 

VI. Ipmieh. The skeleton found at the end of igt 1, embedded 
in the Red Crag at Ipswich, created much sensation at the time, but 
the discoverer has Wmseif witliclrawn it from the field of science, 
acknowledging the faultiness of the original observations. Nothing 
further need therefore be said of it*. 

It is right to mention the foregoing sis examples, because thev 
have acquired a certain amount of notoriety, and it i* well to ivaiti 


* po/rfnatofi^sfie Auwairt#, p. 206 If.; <lc Qualrefilftffl. 4 frhiA 

p 6d; d« QujirrfBfli» and Hamj, Cru«ia p. ,S If. 

J he «oiy will be found «i Keith, o/l, laud, p, 170 ff. No one ihould eonuder 
lumteirecltitJed to retain posKsaian of ■ speeimen so valuable; it should be dencsited 

pcmiaimiCly m a niLjA«iiiii immisd tlilEly on in discovery. * 

, Sb*f«lOn,*’ in ittayi md Studirt prtwnted 

iQ T^tlhajtt (C-SUitbridgi*, K91 j). ^ 

M to the autboritka mentioned in the pmcedinir fontiioi*», ,er 

H. Waa^h. Bencht (iber einen aitthrapologiaeheo .Simfitug naeh Ixindon und 
auf du Plaieau Vion bud-England'' ft’JJ.G. ftooiT o fiti IT nn l» i 

E. T, NeWlOti, ”On a humsn ikull nnd limb bones found in the Palieolithie 
femiee rt Galley Hill " (QJ.GJtJ.. u. [tS^j], p. seOj A Rum 

propos du MtiKlette de Cdlley fEir* zt Jan, ig 04 ). 

* See la October 1916, 
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the student that any conclusions based an the evidence which they 
afford must be taken with caution. There are a few^ other fragments 
that have been brought forward from time to time^ but none of them 
are w'orth drawing from the obscuriw into which tliey have fallen. 

It will be obvious that we have not yet sufficient material to 
enable us to determine anything about the physical character of 
Lower Palaeolithic Man in Europe: and it may be doubted whether 
we can hope ever to be in pos$cs^on of such material. Human 
bones, as we have already sald^ have but a poor chance of presenta¬ 
tion in river-drift deposits. 

(j) Fiiima of the Louver Palafolifhic Term 

The fauna associated wdth the remains of the Lower Palaeolithic 
Term speak uni form over die whole continent of Europet of 3 
genial climate. In regions which were at any time dominated by 
icct the flower Palaeolithic men lived in an interglacial phase. A few 
illustrationSp selected from various centres, will he sufficient la de¬ 
monstrate this* 

T^t us take first the gravels of Chelles-sur-Mame, which has 
given its name to the fk?conJ stage of the Lower Palaeolithic. These 
have been very carefully studied, and have yielded many remains 
of animalsp and, what is more important, more or less complete 
skeleto-ns, shewing that the animab were contemporary with the 
formation of the gravels, on a principle of palaeontological deduction 
already stated in these pages. With the animal bones were foimd 
numerous implements of forms typical of the Lower Palaeolithic. 
The animals included the fnllowing species: 

- LVruj spelaeuj. ^liippGpfjtamns amphfbtm. 

^ Hyaena spelaea. ^ Rhm^^eras mrrrki\ 

Trogonthmum cuvieri. . Elepkas oniigum^ 

Of these the last three are sufficient to prove a genial climate. In 
later Lower Palaeolithic strata we detect a gradual change, especially 
in such places ns Abbeville or Haint-Acheul, on the Somme, where 
there are a number of strata, the records of successive stages of the 
history^ of the Lower Palaeolithic. .As sve proceed upwards through 
these strata, the hippopotamus first disappears, and we can sec 
Elephas mtiqifus gradually giving place to E. pnm^enias^ and Rhino- 
teros mercki to R, ikhorhinus. The conquering animals, being covered 
With a coating of hair or wonl, were better adapted to resist the 
deteriorating climate which heralded Ltie coming glaciationh 

In the valley of the Thames tlie same comhinariou of animals i$ 

^ References to authoribes cm ibe Chtllca BOiban wiJI be found on p. 254. 
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to be $^en. With the eatlier stages of the Lower Palaeolithic^ which 
occupy the upper river-tcrraces, there appear Etephns antiquus and 
Rhino^irras m^cki\ giving place in the Later stages to £. prirntgenius 
and R. ticftorhimis^. 

Coming dow n now to Xorthern Italy, we find tlie same animals 
in the lower strata of the caves of Mentone, associated with a large 
number of other species more or less characteristic of a warm 
climate^. 

Though the climate is thus uniform, it is reasonable to suppose 
that in southern Europe It w^ould be still more genial than in the 
north of the continent. In some southern stations not only is Ekphas 
anfiqum contemporary with man, but some obscr^^ers have thought 
to find even the still older elephant E, associated with 

remains of human occupation. 

In the gcivcbpit of Tillouv (Charentc), betiveen Jarnac and 
Cognac, were found remains of an ancient human settlement, of the 
Ixiw’er Palaeolithic, associated with remains of animalS:, especially 
the tusks nf elephants. Some of these belonged to E. fuiiiqmx; but 
others were so large that they were, at first at least, considered to 
belong to mmdi&nalis. On this idenfificationi however, doubt hag 
been throwm. Dechelette says " i 7 we fniit phis comprenJrt^ Ti/Ioiix 
p/jrmi res —^i.e* among beds containing mfridtonalis, and 

informs us that Prof, Boule has restored the tusks “ to a verj- archaic 
farm of E, antiquusy*^ rectifying their original ascription to E. men- 
diofttiiis. For tMa statement he refers m to fJAnthr. Vi. 50:^^: but 
the statements as there contained do not seem to sanction go very 
definite a denial of the identificadun. 

The Marques de Cerralbo has reported tlie discovery of bones 
and tusks of Elep/ias iFTeriiiwjM//j accompanying human artefacts of 
rude Lower Palaeolithic forms at Torralba, in the province of 
Soria, Spatn^. These bones, however^ have later been identified as 
representing rather an early form of E. autiquus, an elephant also 
found at Torralba^, The contemporaneity of man with Eieptitis 
meridionahs in southern Europe must therefore be held in sugpenser 
as '^non-proven.^* 


^ * For a full tifft ef the fosjil animals from the Humes see W* WhimJccr, 

"*rhe G«olo^‘ of London and qf part of the ■‘ITilimes Val ley JShfveV 

t. p. 336}. 

^ .See the s^eccion on PuhKonroEDRy- m the monoKTiLph on ihc GriniaJdl LiUca 
puhlj&bed under iht auBpkea of the Ptitim of Monjioo. 

■ AfriwW , T. 49. 

* Mirqiufe de termlbc^ "Torndba, ia plu* mcEcniif! station himmisitt dc 
('Europe?'' C^enei-B [1Q12J, vnL j. pi J77). 

■ tl- * Ibermaier, /iowArrySrif (Madrid, 1916}, p. 
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(4) .0/ i/je Lfm;^T PahiioIMk Tertfi 

We now proceed to a consideration of the remains of human 
industry’ vvliich have survived to us from the Lower Palaeolithic 
Term. 

Within the limits of our knowledge there Is no reason to compel 
us to doubt that the three stages, Pre-Chelleati* Chellean, Acheulean, 
into which this Term has been div ided ^ represent successive staged 
in the cultural development of one continuous population; gradually 
iraproving their niethods of flint-chippingi and doubtless their other 
industries, of which no remains have survived. Ah the evidence 
available is in favour of one population* not of a series of immigra¬ 
tions, which would be the alternative tlieory. When, as at Saint- 
AcheuL the remains of successive stages are represented in the 
stnitibcadoti, the development is seen to be condnuous: the unskilled 
Pre-Chelleiin gradually acquires the certaintv^ of touch of die Chellean. 
and he in his turn the artistic finish which disdnguialies the beat 
work of the Acheulean. 

fv: ^ -*-*^The Pre'Chellean tools have all the crudity of the first attempts 
at any art. Indeed (it is scarcely unfair to say) we cannot be sure 
that the flint-chippers of the Pre-Chellean stage were fully aware 
of what they were a bout. They picked up chance pieces of ffint or 
of other stones, broken by some accident into natural knives or 
scrapes, and they tried by touching up tl^e edge to improve them as 
implements; or else^ having these naturii] models, they tried to 
imitate them by breaking nodules into as do^ an approximation to 
their shape as they had the skill tn obtain. But diey had not as yet 
learnt thoroughly how to proceed; it is more than probable dial they 
had no real knowledge of how to secure the results at w'hich they 
were aiming. In a w^ord* the technique of flint-chipping had yet 
to be discovered. 

In consequence of this uncertainty of touch in Pre-Chellean toobi* 
it is possible to make ebborale lisEs of typeft* the chief if not the 
only value of which would be to shew the uselessness, or worse, of 
such classifications. We can speak of Pre-ChelleEin flaked tooj^; hot 
to group them as scrapers, knives, coups-de'pouig, and so torth* is 
to venture further than sve have any real right. Jt appears to 
have been actually the case, to judge from the results* that Pre- 
Chellean man was at a stage of culturdl development so primitive 
that when he chipped a flint he had to trust to luck whether his 
work would result in a scraper or a borer. I f so, how* can \we undertake 
to supply names for die^se tools^ which he probably used quite at 
haph^^rd i 
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Fis. 48 (A), Prc-Chellnn flitii implement from SiJnt-ActicuJ. 
(KtTMo L*AMihropQtoipc^ %'ol. xiJi,) 
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Pin, Pre-ChcHcHn flinl imfiteinimlm from Saltlt-Adicul, 

(Frcoi vol. KHr) 


One of the best series of Pre-Chelleiin Oxkls that has been pub¬ 
lished 15 die collection formeii by M- V. Commont in his admirable 
excavations at Saint-Acheol^. In the lower levels of the gravels at 
this famous site there were found a considerable number of shapeless 
some of w'hich are figured in Commont’s report of hii 
wurK. rrom these we borrow a feiiV (Fig. 4 ??)p Of this aeketion, 
a is a noduk which in its natural form accidentally happened to have 
the form of a barbed javelin-head. One edge and the point have 
been trimmed by coarse flaking; but Commont, in describing it, 
remarks that the tool b so thick that it is difficult to imagine wliat 
its use could have been. It is perhaps a little hascardous tu call it a 
**p^iilive coup-de-poing,” but after all the term means little, and 
will serve as well as any other. The second, ft, is a tool pointed at 
one end, ehisel-like at the others h seems to have been grasjied in 
the hand and the emb used for w^hatever purfiosc or purposes they 
were capable of serving. The side edges are hluntT and incapable 
of tutting. In c w^e may perhaps identify a scraper or some sort of 
knife; it was grasped in the hand in the same manner as ft. The 
next, d, may have been used as a coarse borer. There tvere also 


^ Afi ncrctiuiit af M- Comoiiint^^S WCfrii, witK fffesneric?a lo ihe rmire impcimut 
of hil nimicn}iJ3 pupcn, wdl be found Htilnw, pp- Z49 
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nuniejtJUB flakes, of which f aad / are esauiplea, ^pj>arently not 
detached with the intention of using them aa implements; rather 
were they Btruck from the nodule in the process of shaping another 
tool, and according as they appeared adaptable for some pnicticaj 
purpose they were touched up along the edge. The conapicuous 
hoUow in the edge uf / is not intendonal^ but was produced by 
rough use. 

The specimen lettered 5 in the above selection, is unusual in that 
the entire calcareous surface of the original nodule is removed. As 



Fi^- 4f>r PDignardp mn 6 primitive ODup-dr-poInj^, frosn. 

Binche and Strtpy^ 

a rule the caleareuus skin af the flint is disturbed as little as poBsiblc 
in Pre-Chellean tools. 

Underlying the Chellean in Belgium, at Spienne^ Helin, Mesvint 
Strdpy, and other pkees^n flakes of flint are found which, like tho^ 
in the lowest implement-bearing hyer at Saint-Acheul, appear to he 
tentative attempts at flint-cltipping on the part of early man. It 
must be said that some of the objects that have been produced from 
these strata as artefacts are not very’ canvincing; indeed ^ they lie 
under the general suspicion inseparable from eoliths. 

A remarkable series of objects has been found at Binchc and 
Strepy* which it is dJfliciiU to know how to explain (Fig. 49). These 
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have been called or '*poigmrds"; they consist of a bar 

of flint with a jxjint roughly chipped at one end, so that diey re¬ 
semble a clumsy and badly pointed lead pencil. They are so extra¬ 
ordinary that not unnaturaily D<^ehelette* as well as some other 
authorities considered them forgeries. Certain arrow-heads from 
Binche would have a suspicious appearance if found on any site and 
in any stratum; these we need hardJy hesitate about rejecting, thereby 
admitting the possibility tliat Binche has been the scene of the 
operations of forgers. But the investigations of Breuil and Schmidt^ 
forbid us to reject the poigtiiirds so easily; concretions which those 
competent authorities observed on certain specimens, covering the 
chipped part of the object, appear to indicate that they were genuinely 
ancient. But there is some doubt as to their stratigraphy, which does 
not seem to have been satisfoctoiily determined- and as the gravels 
said to have yielded them are now, apparentlyi all dug away, there 
k no immediate prospect of this vital question being settled, Schmidt 
considers the objects Neolithic, as also does tbidemacher^H 

The Prc-Chcllean is the first stage in the histnry of hiimanlly, 
at least in Europe, in which beyond the possibility of doubt we find 
flint worked artificially. It$ implements are the oldest in which 
without any reserve we may recognise the essays of an intelligent 
being. Except the flints, no remains of Pre-Chcliean industry^ are 
known. 

Of the ChelleHan stage the most characturisiic tool is the so- 
called roup-dF-ptmig. This French name, die invention of Gabriel 
de MortiUet^ has been generally adapted in English (sometimes 
translated into "Hand-axe"); and we continue its use here In order 
to avoid the multiplication of icclmical terms. An attempt whicli 
has been made to substitute the name "bouchcr/^ in honour of 
Boucher de Perthes, liaa not met with general success, though the 


^ I. 65. 

* R. R. Schmidt, D'w Slmuilir , p. i z;; niatis, 

■ C, RadcmDchcr, " FriihueftNihikifm und hcfRiich^r ^Chelli*ra''' 

1 V\ [19*3]^ P" a 3 Sh 

* SnlcioiQTi Reiniich p. otjeets to ihit nsune on the gmund 

that Lt incfticcf a prtjudic* the thenn- thul thwe tO^U were hafted. Up- 

fommurdy it Ie prpbabSy lmpci«,ifcbl£ to ilcviw any irnmii; (nv them whichn while 
qiviriE; scimt itirA of whiftl they ar?, does not prtju<hctf the queation in onr direction 
tar emothrr. 'iTiuA or '^chascl" iilmE»t incritably aUKHCsts the by Orj 

ccrtniti thecit>” thafc they rn^e h^fTEni. Mr WorthLni^on Smith defrcribc« tfff 

Primrtfnt p, xz^l asi rniptement (coUp-df^fimn^) from Bcdronl, “which had 

the butt etid, whcfi first frtimul, wrapped round wiih hcrbaccou-s: frteme, probably 
rtifthe^, if for a protcctioTi far the hilfid." With thia we tnny CUFTipwire a NcoJilhit 
ffukc knife frani the River Datin, in jhe North of Jreiind, naw prcficrvcd in iHe 
Naticmfll Muflcum, Dublin^ which retiina its orij^ituiJ hafuile^-Hi wind of mosn, 
wrapiwd round the butt end of Ihe flBkii, Sec E. T. Stevens, Fltnf Cftipf {Londnu, 
ih7o>, p- S6r 
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terra is occasionally used> It is open to the objection that it means 
nothing—^or ratheri to the eye of one accuatumeJ to English, it 
suggests a substantive derived from a fion-e^dstcDt verb ** to bouch"*: 
at leastt I am uhliged tu confess fur my own part that 1 tried to work 
out the meaning of the word on such lines when 1 first happened to 
come across it! In any ease a proper name looka ugly without its 
initial capital L OUier names occasionally used are tannic dSf th(it 
(a slang term used by the labourers in French gravel-pits where 
these iotyh corne to light), and the German translation of coup-de* 
poingp FamikeiL 

dlie coup-de-poing is a nodule of flint, so chipped as to be 
sharp and more or less pointed at the one end, blunt and rounded 
th^ other. There are numerous subordinate varieties of shape# de^ 
pending to some extent on the outline of the nrigiruil nodule, or on 
the sltdl of the artificer; so far as the present writer can judge* these 
rtiiaitcei do not afford a basis for classifioitiun of w hat may 1^ called 
importance. We have coups-de-poing of oval, lo^sengej and 
triangular shape; and even greater refinements of classificiition have 
been sought. Capitan, for exam pie has enumerated four different 
types, which he Considers to have been as many different toub. These 
are (i) a more or less triangular form, the sharp point being the 
**working part’* of the tool- (2) a simitar form, but with s straight 
edge taking the place of the iHiini; {3) a form in which the''working 
part” is an edge running along one side; and (4) an oval tool approxi¬ 
mating tn the Ac he I j lean type. A sinular cliissification is applied in 
the same paper to coups-de-poing of the Adieulean stage. While 
it is clear from the drawings accompanying M* CapitanV paper (of 
which we give a selection here, shewing the appearance of a 
coup-de-poing (Fig. 50)) that these varieties of shape exist, it is not 
su evident—tn the present writer, at leaiat—that they are of such 
practical importance as to make it certain that the tools were intended 
to serve different purposes. It sliould how^ever be noted that M. d*Acy^ 
pr^ssesbor of a great col lectio n of Palaeolit hic remains^ (now ha ppily 


' A writer In thcJottTnfri of the Anihroptilfif^iail tmtitule dnee thut the 

rtnrnes ''e\Tlna"' and “prcsmich" thouSd be ighen tP certain ti-pcj of flmt iniplc^ 
mentH, in honour uf the cminetit beorera of thoBc nam&t, Hilt thcie art orher And 
more siAiiivfficior^' waya of b«towinR upon tiwm thfi honourf which they d^acr^ef 
dnd ihe nitpnea J^Ven to unoent iinplementE hbimld be such i;ia tn tell thf redder 
jiotnethfnj^ dhnut those tEnpleinenta. 

* L. CnriitBtli "'Lea divera irufttutncnti rhea^cru et achculii^a enmpfia mu^ 

denomination unique de {L'A/tihr. xa. [tgoi], p. ii t; 

Pnrirt [ujoo]. n- 5S)- 

* E, d’Acy^ ^'Sur S efnrrt 4 ncheftn?nt <lca ulcx tailf-f^s du type gifn^rnlfmenf 

eonnu ioua le nom de type de Saint-Acheui ou dc Chctic*" »er. 111. 

^1. [t!^7L pp^ 15^ =1^ fL esp. p. 163). 
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housed in the Mu:seum of Saint-Gefimain)* and hL Salomon Reinach* 
have also expres^d a lielief in the variety of piirposes a^ well as of 
types of coups-dc-poitig. On the other hand* il. Alartial Imbert, 
during the discussion at the Prehistoric Congress on AL Capitan^s 
papeci made the sensible remiirk that “certain inatruimeiits made in 
the same year in the north and in tliie south of France and intended 
for the same u&e may present different formsi this difference being 
nothing but the result of local differcriee in technique^," To this 
it may be added that the productions of different workmen in one 
and the same place, or even of one single workman in varying con¬ 
ditions of health p or of tractabiJity of maCertalSp Vkill di$play a con¬ 
siderable amount of varietj'. 

Though a coup-de-poing is thus to be treated as one and the 
same tool whatever its shapep tlic excavations of Commont afford 
reason to believe that there is a chronah^^I importance in the 
diversities of shape, as we shall presently shew* 

The kngtli of a coup-de-poing is tisually about io~tz eenti- 
meirest but specimens liavc been found up to as manv as 37 cm* in 
length. G. de Mortillet has given^ a long list of specimens of coups- 
de-poing uf different sizes and weights, great and stnaJL The 
heaviest specimen in this catalogue weighs 2 0^ kilogrammes. Mr 
Worthington Smith^ mentions an Indian cxamplcp in quartstite, 
weighing ^-83 kilogrammes; this must go near to being the record 
weight. 

Tile blunt end of the toc^l is usually adapted for grasping in the 
hand—as is implied by the name which l^ been attached to it. 
Most frequently tlie calcareous skin of the nodule has not been 
chipped away, as though ti> av oid too great roughnesses duit might 
hurt the palm; and. in some cases at least, the butt seems to have 
been chipped with the express purpose of accommodating die thumb 
on one side, the fingers on the other^. There is. however, a much 
less proportion of the calcareous coating left on Chellean tools than 
on Pre-Chellean. There is no reason to suppose that thcae tocifs 
were mounted in a wooden handle of any kind; many of them are 
so thick that the handle would have to be of an unmanageable size 
to avoid splitting. 

The coop-de-poing is hardly to be called a weapon. Rather is 

^ AUimom, p. 9a. 

» I was pivfteir much interested some tcmE when walking through a town 

the hcHit 0/ hef-nfid with an friend!, ^ ttmnger to ihe cDuntryi to note 

whiit a Lirfle number of ^^rinns Jn cart^. and other nhiects of use 

he observed, fmm the eormponding objecti to whieh he waa nccustomed fit hofne 

* Pr4hiit. part Ji. chap, i. 

* Man, iht Primeval SavagiP^ p, lo. 

■ Sec Ccmmaiit, in nut. [150SJ; p, ^7, 
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it a tool, combming %vithiii tht functions of axe, 5i:raper, borer, 
knife, and saw. The weapons used by the owners of coupa-de-poing 
were most likely either unworked stones thrown by the hand, or 
else massive wrsoden dobs. 

Although the coup'de-poing thus served a variety of purposes, 
and was doubtlesa die most important implement of the CheUean 
stage, it is not to bo supposed that it was the only tool in use at the 
time. The too dogmatic statement to tliis effect, made in the earlier 
days of prehistoric science, should no longer be repeated, in die light 
of present knowledge. In factK the most serious objection to the 
subdivision of the Palaeolithic period, proposed by G- de Mortillet, 
is that it is too exclusiv'cly founded on the exceptional, "show/' 
objects tn be seen in museum cases, and neglects the more common¬ 
place and less easily idendfiable implements, which probably fnirned 
the majority of the tools at all periods. 

Flakes, perhaps accidentally produced in the first instance, and 
afterwards worked more or less, with intention^ come to light in 
most Chellean stations. Such amorphous implements can hiirdly he 
classified. But besides the$e, there are others* of well-defined form; 
a selection of such implenients, from Saint-AcheuP, as given in 
Fig. 5 a* They include the following types f 

1. Eortrs. These are varieties of the coup-de-poingt differing 
from the normal form in being smaller, and in having the point 
drawn out in a sort of narrow spike, instead of being a regular 
triangle with a rather wide base* as m the normal form. Sec Fig- 51 a. 

a. Sfrapers^ Flakes of different shapes, touched up along one or 
more edges, in order to mate tlicm serviceable^ probably for dressing 
hides by scraping the Inner surfaces clean. Scrapers present a large 
variety of shape, depending primarily on the shape of the flake from 
which the implement is made; specimens will be seen in Fig. 51, 
c, J. 

j, Tlicac are Hakes with one straight edge, sharpened by 

touching along one edge. The back is blunt, $0 as to make it more 
easily grasped. See Fig. 51, the shews how the knife 

w^as held. Comment in his paper figures one knife which was evi¬ 
dently intended to be grasped with the left hand. 

4. Pointed imtmments. These were probably meant for boring 
holes, or for cutting wood or hide by scratching with the sharp point. 
There are a niimhcr of varieties; examples will be seen in Fig. 51, 

When Hint was not available, other stones were pressed into the 
aervicL% though none was so useful or so easily worked as flint. 

^ After CarmELtint, ltJ 5 L [njoBJ, p. 517 ff. 
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Stilly characTeriatic Chellt^an tools, esp^ally coups-de-poitig, are 
knowQ in chert, sandstone, quartz, quartzite, and other stones. 

There seems to be some reason to suppose that the use of persutial 
omamenl began in Chellean times. We may use the ttnm, tiiuugh 
such early ornament ia doubtless to be regarded as haring a iiia|;ical 
rather than an aesthede virtue^ Be that as it may^ in an interesting 



Fig* 51 (A)+ MiflccIlHMoua ChcUuui uertfinentt other thjm the rqup-ck-poiiig, 
(Fnmi L'AiflhrtYpaffigU, vol. HI.) 
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Fig. 5 i (B), Miieclkjie«LiS Cticlkftn impEenMnta other than the cmip-iie-po nj, 
iFmm WjL xix.) 


pa per ^ Dr Ballet af Pam deftcribes a number of perforated dakea 
of flintt pebbles* and recent or fussil shells, found by himself in 
Chellcan or Atlieulcan gavels. The perforations have all the appear¬ 
ance of luiving been made with intention (see Fig- 52) t and it is hard 
to imagine any other purpose than that of suapenBion, either singly 
or with others as a eollar* The idea was not improbably suj^ested 
by the finding of naturally perforated nodules of flint, which are 

1 ** Lji pamre mxlx ^poqun pattfoltth^usa ■neiennes*^ {B.S.FJ^r JCll, [1915], 

p. 96). 
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vi^ry common, and which might wcU awake die attetidoti and wonder¬ 
ment of a primitive man* 

^The Acheulean stage derives its name from Raint-Achcul, the 
place to which we have a!ready had occasion to refer more than once, 
tt is, indeed, one of the classic sites for the study of Palaeolithic man, 
and has been $o ever since 1853, when Rigollot, one of Boucher de 
Perthes^ chief opponents, was won over to his side by making similar 
discoveries for himself in the gravels of the river Somme. 

Acheulean implements belong to the same general type as Chellean, 
but in detail they sheiv notewortliy pdnts of difference. They are 



Fi({, 51. Chrllmi nmnuienta mud? of pcbhl?? nr 
(Fr«iii BiiHatm df ia prihularit^ue de mt. Siu) 


on an average of rather a smaller size than are the Chellean coups- 
de-poing. They are also more skilfully and arristically made* and 
brought to a more regular shape, the flakes being struck more 
judiciously from the nodule* I’hc edges of the tool are consequently 
not irregular in their tines* as is almost always the case in Chellean 
tools, but are either straight or gractfully curved in screw fashion 
53 Acheulean conps-de-poing are amygdaloid (lozenge- 
shaped), oval, or triangular. 

Comparison between coups-de-poing found in different strata at 
Saint-Acheul indicates that tile tool passed through certain tians- 
fomiations in shape as dvilisstion and technical proficiency advanced. 
The following is a synopsis of die varieties (Fig, 54J, 
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SJ- Conrrast brtik'Mn ChrUwtn f and Ach<sut««ui( S, C) coUi^s-dii'pOtnff. 

Pre-Chellean. Rude tentative experiments. 

Chftleatt. {a) Triangular with thick rounded butt; a portion of 
the calcareous incrvstaTlon left on the butt as a rule, for convenience 
in grasping (Fig, 54 fl). 

{b) Long pointed ttiols with concave sides. For this type 
M. Commont has adopted from hia workmen the name 
primarilv given by boatmen to the iron shoe ol a barge-pole (tig. 

54 *). 



& C iJ *■ 

54. Outlines of types nf coups-de-poin^- 




End of Chelleatt. Triangular, resembling (it) above, formed with 
large coarse flaking. 

Early Achetilnm. 0\'al forms, the greatest thickness of the tool 
being towards tlie middle, not at the butt as m the Chellean. The 
ends may be roundijd (Fig. 54 ***" pointed (Fig, 54 The 

form is siitiietinjes called litiittndt (literally *‘dab” or "flat-fish }, 
Later, triangular or oval tools with screw edges appear. 

Late Acheulean. l,ong narrow triangular implements (Fig. 54 e). 
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Acheutean implcmciti^ of the ordinarj^ form; but the eoups-dc-poing 
were notably smaller than in the classioa] type (Fig, 56, No. i). Ap 
intermediate station between the full Acheulean and IMicoquc is 
that of I.a Vignole\ also in the V^ere X’^alleVp where there were 
abundant cnups-de-poLngp smaller than the ordinary Acheulean, but 
larger than those of La Mieoque. At the latter site there was found 
in addition a kind of pointed acnipert about 5-7 centimetres in 
length, triangular in shape, and as a rule having secondar\’ chipping 
along one side only (Fig, 56, No. 2). 

(The I^vallois scraper (Fig. 56, No. 3), so called from its fre¬ 
quency at I.evaJlois-Ferret near Paris* is especially characteristic of 
the Mnusterian of Northern France, appearing first in the transition 
between Acheulean and die following Mousterian stage. This tool 
is a Hake struck from the nodule with a skilfully directed blow, the 
result of which is that the lacc of the llake on the inner side is smooth 
and shews the bulb of percussion. On the outer side the edges are 
trimmed with chipping^ so as to adapt the flake for the purpose of 
scraping the inner surfaces of hides. In making such a tool* the 
outer side was prepared before the flake was disengaged from the 
nodule; this is shewn by unfinished apectmens which have been 
found in the sites nf flint-factories* 


( 5 ) The Liiwer Pafaeotifkic iti ike Europemi 

\\ e now proceed to describe the nature of the Lower Palaeolithic 
discoveries that have been made in the different regions of Europe. 
By reference to the end of Chapter ll, the reader will find a list of 
these, and will sec which regions arc omitted from the rollowing 
enumeration^ and the reasons fnr such emission. Only those regions 
are included in which important discoveries have been made. 

Region IlL Italy and Sicily 

'rypuliigically the Pre-Chcllcanp Chellean, and Acheulean stages 
are all represented m Italy, but without the clear atratirtcation which 
makes their relative dating comparatively simple in France, Indeed, 
it is not absolutely certain that all the apparently FabcoHthic imple¬ 
ments which have came to light from time to time in Italy are really 
to be assigned to so remote a date, however probable this may be- 
The Lower Palaeolithic people uf Italy w'ere certainly less progressive 
than were their brethren of north-western Europe; they never suc¬ 
ceeded in attaining to the artisde perfection that we may see in the 
best Acheulean of France. 

^ 1- CttpitiUip "Lnii sEatioEL a’chful^nuc de In Vi^nDlc, de ]a V^Sfe, 

Dordogne ” acr. rv, vqL vm, I 3 ' 0 ). 

iti 
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Yi^ry Ride sjTecinicJis of ttc coup-de-ptiing^ companibie with the 
Pre-Cliclleaii of Saint-Aehcul and Slrepyv have been found in the 
Upper “IVrraces of the 'Hber in Perugia^. G- A. Colini’p following 
Bellucci*p classiAes the coups-de-poing of Italy into two ac¬ 

cording R5 the greatest thickness of the implement is at the butt or 
nearer the middle of the look Of the first group there are two ^uriefties, 
the one wedge-akaped with broad rounded top, the other triangular 
with pointed top^ and aa in the French and British e^camples, the 
butt is often left more or less unchipped, lu facilitate grasping. Those 
of the second tjpe are as a rule oval in ahape^ and are better made than 
the first: the typical Acheulean screw-edge appears in some cases. In 
both die main tjpes the two sides have not always the same con¬ 
vexity; usually one aide is maTkedly convex and the other more or 
less plane. 

Besides these principal vadetics+ which may be the result of 
in tendon T Col ini describes and figures tn hLn very fully and admirably 
illustrated paper, quoted m the footnote, a number of individual 
specimens whose peculiarities are more probably the result of 
bungling on tlie part of the workman* Such are unsymmetrical 
specimens, with one edge concave, the other convert or specimens 
with one side so hollow^ed diat the axial pkne of the tofd is curved. 
In some specimens there is a certain amount of secondary chipping 
to he seen at the edges ^ and there is as great a variety of size in these 
implements to be seen in Italy as in France. 

CoUni's primary clarification corresponds to the distinction 
between Chellean and Acheulean; but the stratification is by no 
means as clear as w'c could wish^ There does not appear tn be any 
evidence of the relative date of these types at present available in 
Italy, and we can only suppose by analogy that the instruments of 
Acheulean fad^ are later than are those of Chellean form. 

With regard to the gengraphical dLstribution of these implements 
in Italvt they appear to occur most frequently in La Marche and 
gli Ahruzzi*, The Vibrata V^alley, in gli Abruzzi, has yielded a 
large number of the ruder forms, though unthout any clear stratifi¬ 
cation; for the beds in which they are found arc comparatively recent 


^ A. Mocht, " t*n But^-ccsKHie tieji indutLirte? iral^liihiquci ei Im 
de k fmnn* du FkklOCefte m Italic" iC^A.F^ 4 . Geneva voL U p. 355); 

also Pnmpw OsiaicIfrnm^Q, '^Agc dr k pkrre en Italic" d'Atrihnb^ %\ ut, 

IjMKgh 57 S)+ 

* G. A. Cnlini, Le AJibopertC nixIicoEciFrkhc d«| dotf. G. Rd&b nisSU Xillc dclb 

Vibratu t la dviM primltivm Ahrtrai e dclk Matvhe" iBKHifUimr rfj 

X 3 MJI. [igc6], 135; continued fqr Eater periddjf an rolicwiiiff 

volamcft). 

■ deila prmnicia t^ifd^wiut p. 1 ff. plfliei^ s-vi. 

* Celiet, tipr t*m*L p. 137. 
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deposjtza, lind ClieUKin and Mousterian types are found 
kiiem in clos^c association. We have jtigt mentioned skimilar 
toolst with pserhaps an even mdcr facies, fn>m Pemgia. Umbria and 
Capri I also, have yielded rude coups-dc-poing^ associated u-ith the 
remains of such fauna as RJwoktros mmki, lltppopotamiiS^ and 
Eleph^s anriqiius* mth them were many scrapers, knives^ borers, and 


Fig. 57- Athetileiin cmip-Je-p&ms fram Vcnosa. 
(From BiUifttim di iiolwm, lomiO 


similar toolst such as are found in Chellean gravels in France asso¬ 
ciated with coupa-de-poing^ ^Fhe material for these implements does 
not exist naturally on the island of Capri, but must have been carried 
into it artificially at a time w^hen It was joined to the mainland^ 
Better-made implements have been found at La Majella, near 
Chicti, They are comparable with the Acheulean in tj^ie, but their 
stradgraphy is uncertain "k The province of Emilia has also yielded 


* CoUns, ey^. irntd, p, 151 . 

■ Mnehip op, load. ilsa ' * StruTJienti dell" iiota di Capri' 

cV palgtn. itat, apLci u, p. 57). 

* Colini, Prl59; Mwhi, ti^p- ^amdr 
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numcruus implements of Lower Palaeolithic t>'pe. Others have been 
found at Viacupa in Siena and at Benev^ento*. 

They are* however, rare in the north of the peninsulai and not 
very egnimon in the south; tlie principal sources of supply in tlie 
latter part of the country arc the Gargano pNL^ninsula and the neigh- 
bonrhood of Venosa, in tlie province of Basilicata (Fig* 57)“^ These 
art of the ruder t)^pefl. In Sicily T-ower Palaeolithic implcitients are 
extremely rare^* 

RiiulON V. Iac.vria and Southern Feakce 

This la one of the most important of the Palaeolithic regions of 
EuropE. It includes the departments containing the river-system of 
the Garonne, with their wonderful archaeologicaJ wealth. It also 
includes the Mentrme caves. These latter we describe in a later 
chapter»in order to be able to set forth their instructive stratification 
all at once. 

The Lower Palaeolithic however, less fully represented in this 
region than are the later stages. It is intelligible thiit such parts of it 
as w^ere covered and ground dowm by the glaciers of Auvergne should 
not possess any pre-glacial archaeological remaJnSi Just as is the case 
in Switzerland^ It would appear, indeed, that during Chellean times 
the south of France was a dry and barren desert- P* Sarasin has 
made very ingenious comparisons between the flint nodules coming 
from strata corresponding to this stage and those found in the modern 
deserts of Eg>pt; they resemble one another in their dark patina, and 
in being covered with little depressions* the result of desquamation 
under a dry hcat^. 

There are accordingly comparatively few Lower Palaeolithic sites 
of importance in this region. We may mention one or two as examples. 
At Marignac (Gironde), described by F, Daleau^^ there was a suc¬ 
cession of strata which may thus be summarised i 

/>, Neolithic; vegetable soil and gravels, re-sortedr 0-50 metre thick. 

C* iMousteriiUi with the characteristic points ** (see following chapter),, 
worked on one side oaly. Fine sand, T m^tre thick^ 

^ Bfiit. di psdjTinr iifd. inocviy. P- 

* Ibtti. KKxv. p. 4P. 

’ A sp^^men (CNIJciin) fi™i Venosa b fin^rrd in Bail, di p&ltiff , iUiL xl, 
[l$t4]. p. ll^S. See ihid, iJCstV. lli-MO], p. 40; XXS^m Iiyii], p. 14^, 

* A vipry ttiDfOLiMh mceount of the FnliieoSi ihie rritt^iEui in Icojy, with imifiy 
biblioarJphJtflJ rtfcrciijzes. will bt found in the npenin^ chapter of Xlad^siov'^ 
liaeAeaie ni> paucKyin Ererit|iili> (Si Fptersihurg, iii^i> 0r whkih a French 

tion i* aV4elAbte d I'hutfritE rtfmaint). 

* Fr SniUKin, ** Ufhfr Wliit-enbildunyrn in ifer Chclldcn^Jnt^r^ttadjilc van 

Fr^nkreich " iV^rhand!. dff mtuffarsth. in Basrf, xx. [i^ia], p. 255)- 

* F. Pssksii*, qutttemftTre dt MBriKnacn commune Tcurioc, 

Gironde de ia Sac^ di B^rjiLvax, [lr>Ci3jH p. jzi). 
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H, Achculcan, with small flakes and characreriatic Aiheulean implc- 
ments, workeii nn both faces. Coarse sand with quartz: pebbles, 3 tnetres 
thicuk. 

A. Chellean with mupa-de-poitig. worked roughly on both sides. 
Dark red sand, i metre thick. 

'I’ertiaTy gravels underlying, 

Dwhelettei quotes from the Catalogue of the Museum of Perigueux 
coupa-de^poing of Chellean t^'p* found in a sand-pit at Kotliia, in 
the adjoining department of Dordogne; and others have been found 
in the much-diacussed gravels of Tilioux betw'een Jamac and Cognac 
(Charente), 'Eo these latter we have already alluded, in comicxion 
with the question of the species of elephant represented by the bones 
and tusks there found. Whatever the true answer to this question 
may be, there was certainly at Tilioux a very andent settlement 
belonging to the Lower Palaeolithic. There were more shapely 
Acheulean types, mingled with the rude Chellean coups-de-poing, 
and Mouatcrian-like scrapers were found in the same gravels. The 
occupation of the site must therefore have continued over a very 
long time*. A Bcheme of the stratification, based on data supplied 
by Capstan*, runs as follows: 


Vegetable soil and sand, o ^o to 0*40 mitre. 

Sand and gravels coloured red with iron oxide, 0’8o metre. 
Moderately-sized gravel j 
Narrow bed of fine sand [ 

Gravel of small stonea 1 
Narrow bed of fine sand i 
Gravels of inodcratcly-slied stones 1 
Narrow bed of fine sand / 


If, 

G. 

F. 

A'. 

Z). 

C. 

B. 

A. 

Chalk underlying. 


C-F, 2’20 metres. 


A-U, O'^o-i mitre. 


.According to the results of enquiries made by Capitsn among 
the workmen employed, the elephant tusks and Chellean tools all 
came exclusively from Ay and the Acheulean implements from C. 
The overlying strata, up to the topmost, were as a mle completely 
sterile of implements, but Neolithic flints were found in //. Capitan 
says nothing of Alousterian implements in his report of his investi¬ 
gations. The stratification of Tilioux thus agrees in all respects with 
that revealed by the investigations of d'.Ault du MesniJ and Commont 


in the Somme valley. 

Gabriel de Mortillet has compiled a list of all the departments 
of France in which coups-de-poing, Chellean or Acheulean, have 


* In 87- „ 

■ M. OquEc/'La HatlMtitrc de I'lHnyi pris dr Genaac-U-Pdlluc (ChafEnite) 

iL\4Mlhr, VI. P’ 4‘9‘7)- s. rn * 

* I,, Capitmi^ line kTSLtc ^ la balkititre de 'I'iUnux (ChiurentcJ (R.E.A. V. 
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been Jiacovered^, The list contains all the departments of the 
section of France under discussion^ with the exception of the following! 
most of which are in the mountainous regions of Auvergne and the 
eastern Alps, and were therefore subject to glaciation: 


Ortrnlults 

Aude 

Card 

Boucius df RhSnt 


VliF 

IJaui€-Vicnnf 
Puy df Dome 
Hmtf-Loire 
Losire 


Lfjf're 

hire 

JJaute-Sax^'t 

Nituies-Atpes 


In his Miisie prehisiorfque he figures specimens from the departments 
of Vienne (Leugny) and Coirtic (Chest 


ReoroN VL The Peninsula 

Recent archaeological activit)^ has raised this region to one of 
foremost importance in Europe. Almost all the suges of Palaeolithic 
culture have been found to be represented^ and the discoveries made 
within the past few years arc an earnest of yet more surprising dis¬ 
coveries to be made in the near future. 

The Pre-Chcliean industry^ appears so far to be absent, though 
the very rude implements dlscuvered at Torralba have been described 
as belonging to that stage. It tvould appear^ however, that their 
rudencas and comparative formlessness are to be ascribed tu the 
intractable nature of the materials in which they^ are made, rather 
than to the undeveloped skill of their malcers. 

The Torralba site, is, indeed, by far the most important Chellean 
site hitherto discovered in the peninsula, its excavation is the work 
of the Marqufe de Ccrralbo^, It lies un the slope of die Sierra 
Mimstiap at 3 height of 1112 metres above the level of the sea. The 
place is situated on the borders of an ancient lake^ now dry; and 
according tu its dkeoverer, its fauna included FJephas tnendirm/ilis^ 
Fhphns aMtiquuf, BMttoreros efruseuj, and Eqniis stenoffis. The identi- 
hc^tinn of the two latter animal.^; depends on minute fragments or 
teeth only; that of the first-named on a series of magnificent tusks, 
some of them over j metres in length. The bones of these animals 
were scattered, and not in connexion with one another i we evidendy 
have to deal Avith the piles of kitchen d^ris left by the ancient human 
inhabitants. 

The identificadon of Etephas mertdtfmalis would evidendy be of 
the most momentous importance if it could be sustained, as the 


* PrSiiii. part Vf^ diftp. L 

^ Ci. ftTid A. dc iMcrtillet, pnhhiiiH^ (Pdru, p3fltc 1 , 

* Marqu^ tic CcjraJlsa, "ToimilbH, li plus Uncienne nUition humuinc de 

I'Eutcppc?” GioicvB [1912], Vii\. I. p, 377). 
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early disappeanifice of that aniittal from Europe svould nccesaitate 
oiir assigning a vcrj' early date to human reniams found in association 
with it- The Marques de Ccrralbo has not suggested its identifica¬ 
tion Vtithout full realisation of its gravity. But later authorities who 
have examined the remains regard them rather as hying those of 
Elephtts titttiqtms, though of specimens of tliat animal unusually larged 

Tile industry ass<3ciated with these animal bones consists of rude 
Loups-de-poingj made of hard limestone, chalcedony^ quarrj:ite+ and 
flint—the last-named mate rial being exceptional. All these stones 
must have been carried to the statiuii from a distance of several kilo¬ 
metres^ as they do not occur naturally in the locality. They are of 
the ordinary Clicllean form+ but so rudely Hhaped that+ as has just 
been said, they were at first called Pre-Chellean. 

Xext in importance to the station of ^rorralba conies that of 
San Isidro, near AI ad rid. Here, in the gravels of the river Man- 
sanares, was a stratum containing the remains of elephantsk and 
Cheilean implements (coups--de-puing) associated w'ith them. The 
San Isidro gravels were a subject of much cnnlcntion at one time, 
for they were used in an attempt to upset the Mortillet scheme of 
Palaeolithic evolution, or at least to shevv diat it was not applicable 
to Spain; ihe Baron de Baye in tivo communications to the Paris 
Socicte d^Anthropologie produced ChcUean, Alnusterian, and even 
Solutrean types from these gravels, found intermingled in one aud 
tile same stratum*. G. de Mortillct answered this argument by 
pointing out that tlic flints in question were discovered by workmen 
digging gravel, and that his opponent had only their word for the 
positions in which they were found. Hie Baron answered by asserting 
the absence of definite stratification in the gravels, an assertion which 
he subaiaiiliated by means of photographs. But more recent investi¬ 
gation of the gravels, or, rather, of the few^ remains of diem which 
the diggers have left, has tended to shew that they were elahomtely 
stratified, and that the Cheilean remains were confined to one definite 
layer, above which was another containing excellent Acheulean eoups- 
de-poing. It is noiv denied that there is any real eiidence of the 
presence of Middle or Upper Palaetsiithic at San Isidro at aU^. 

Otlicr sites of less importance w'hich have yielded Cheilean imple¬ 
ments are Puente Mocho, on the hanks uf the river Guadalimar, 
Posados in Cordoba, and La Janda in Cadiz^. 

The Acheulean stage is more widely represented in .Spain than 

* Sw f.>bertnfisefT Ei f/rtmfrrr p. ibo- 

^ m:r. sv- vdI. iv. pp- 374. 3!Ji* 

• Obemmler, FJ Hosdffe Fotii, p, 193 ff. 

^ H, Breuil/* Sturion* etieKl^nnrs dc Iji proving dir Cadiii {Cnmpifi Ttndm 
dtt r/jTrn>flwip. y-oL II. p. ^ 7 ), 
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the Che I lean j but the stations are of kss importance. With the 
possible exception of tl^c Acheulean stratum of San Isidro, just 
mentioned, and the Acheulean stratum in the cave of Castillo, there 
is no Achciilean station of significance companable mth the ChelJean 
BtatJDii of Torralba. The cave of Castillo is more fully described in 
Chapter IX of this book, in connexion with the wall-paintings w^hich 
it contains I we need therefore $ay no more here Llnin that 

_Acheulean layer, with coups-de-puing associated with b 

Crmi^ elapkus and Rhi/ioCfras ntrrcki underlying the great senes 
stratified debris covering its floor. Other sites, which have yieldea 
Acheulean remains—chiefly coups-de-poing in quarto* found lying 


Cdups-rmni da IVIante, 

(From Ba/fetin de ia Snei/t^ pr^itarix^uf vol. ir.> 


on the surface of the ground—are Astillero, near Santander- San 
Felice de Buelna. Santander; Panes, Asturias; Soto de las Regueras, 
Oviedo; and the cave of I^ Palomba, near the Im-named site. 

In Portugal both Chdlean and .Acheulcan remains have been 
founds but in small quantities and nf inferior workmanship. The 
cave of Furninha in the peninsula of Penkhe, north of Lisbon, has 
yielded a Cheltean coup-de-poing. ITic stratum containing this 
object also contained a smaD and unfortunately very indefinite frag¬ 
ment of a chiJd/s jsw% as well as bones of hedgehogs bat. several 
speci<^ of bear, badger, fox, wolf, Musteta and Hyaena] hardly a 
very instructive fauna. There were tw^o strata underlying that con¬ 
taining these deposits, the upper of which contained some rude 
flakes; and four strata overlying it, which carried the hbtory^ of the 
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cave on to the Neolithic, to which the remains in the uppermost 

Strata belonged^ 

Some njdc coups-tle-poing, of small have been found at 

Casal do Monte near Lisbon* (Fig* 58). Tn these, as in most of the 
Portuguese specimens of this type of instrument, there is a large 
proportion of the calcareous surface of the nodule left untrimmed, 
and one O'f the specimens here illustrated is an esamplc of the tjpc in 
which one edge is unchipped, the operation being confined to the 
other. It is rare to find Portuguese enups-de-poing chipped all over. 
The shapes of this implement favoured tn Portugal are routided or 
triangular. The Casal do Monte flinLs, by their rudeness, might he 
called Chellean, but their discoverer prefers to ascribe them to the 
Acheulean, on account of the presence of secondary' chipping. Other 
Portugttese sources of coups-dc-poing are Alcantara® (probably 
Acheulean], and the gravels of Mealhada* north of Coimbra. 

Region VIL NoRTHEftN Fbance anh Belgium 


This is one of tJie richest regions in Lower Palaeolithic remains. 
The deposits of the valleys of the Marne and of the Somme, thanks 
to the care with which they have been investigated by devoted and 
competent workers, are of especial importance. 

The SosLME valley, the scene of the pioneer labours of Boucher 
de Perthes, has become classic in recent years by the long-continucd 
work of Prof. V, Commnnt, especially ^t Saint-Acheul, .Abbeville, 
and Montieres. The stratified gravels on the river-terraces have 
yielded implements of all periods from the beginning to the end of 
the Palaeolithic period; nowhere in Europe can die evolution of 
industrial t^'pes be so completely studied. The following attempt to 
present a brief consecutive account of the course nf development in 
the Somme basin is based upon M. Commont’s numerous papers®. 


' JoiUjuim F, N'. DeljiSda, "La JTrOTt* de Fumuih* A Peniche” (C.,4.P-4, 

Li&ban ttSHo], p. Ao;). c> i, r< 

* JcMquim Fontfcs, “Tiors coups-de-poing acheuJeenS du Portugal (S.A.fJ". I*. 
[tSijz], p. 522) ! Kfttfi '50 fuileolithicit dt* do Afottit, LiahoTi, 1^10 (snalyBcd 

L'-derAr. SXIV. fieial, p. So8). . . - , II 

" A. d» Fonma furdosn, "Nuts «jbrc iiiM eMAfag diellOUiA ao 
d'Alcannint*' {Rariita tit uitttcca naltirSit t taeiats, Pofto, Idem, “but qufl- 

quc» tj'pes intdilS de coups'de-paing du Portugal’' (C./J.p Jl, Occevu [1913], vol, I. 

^ **Joi|iqoiin Font^, "Station psieotithiquc de Meiilhada" tCtinwwwrfrafon do 

g^oio^co de Ki- Liihon [1505]). 

* Chief sunDng thi^t arc the fblld^-iriRi 


T, homines contcmpdriirieB c£ii rcntic liaris Ib VnlliSe de la Somfrte 

di in Sucilfi dei de Prtttfdif-^ KKJtVll* [1914^ P- 

1 , [jca indLixlTL«$ de randctl Saint-Asrheur^ (L'Anthr. HlS. fiqoSIt P- 5^7Jr 
3, "Industrie dcfl ffra^iert inftfieiin d( la haute tefrftSSt de Sumt-A^hcul 
Line p. ^74^. 
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The modem Somme take? its at Fonsomrne+ above Saint* 
Quentin, It pursues a aig-^ag eoursc^ running firat south-eastward^ 
as as OliezvT in a bed panillel with that of the Oise, It then turns 
almust northw'ard, running in this nei-v direetiun as far as Peronne; . 
again south-eastward, aknosr parRlIel to its first direction» till it 
reaches Amiens j and thence pursues a straight course north-eastward 
to the sea. It receives numerous tributaries, tile most important being 
the Ayre, which joins it at Amiens. There is reason to behevc that 
this tributarv was originally the main stream, prolonged in the Aisne, 
which in Tertia^- times was captured from the Somme by the Oise. 

At the beginning of the Ouatemar)' period the Somme at Amiens 
flowed at a level which is now 70 mitres above the level of the sea, 
or 5S metres above the IcvtI of the modem stream. I'he erosion of 
the bed w'lts carried out in stages, each marked by a terrace traceable 
on one side or the other of the valley. The Somme terraces are not 
so dearly marked as are those of other^ larger^ riverSn being rather 
close together; they are also obscured by being covered with later 
alhkvial deposits^ But by careful study of tlic grave]s, in pits sunk 
at various places along the river’-course, especially in the neighbour- 

4 . teiTMi 3 $eii tluviadt^ dc Ea VnlE^ dc la Somme'" iRuSfaiin 

ifn dft $r£tratt.v hatonjpiei el p. 1733- 

Indi4strieis ct fauiiiquea dnjis lea couches quuierrmire^ de SainT- 
Aeheyl de MontiiferM" Toulouse P- 

A« Ln fpscEDEQf^ pilli^olirhkiLjev de !^4lirit^.‘\c;hcui; iroupe dc quacemaLre dans 
tp ValL^e dc In SoEUlllc. et ptiShtJtoirtClconont-Fcrrand 

[i9dS], p. 454), 

7 . L'lndiistrta dc T^fic du mnne dans la Vall^c de la k BeUoy^ 

aciu«-,S 4 mmp" {Ihid. 634)+ 

*S. " Note sur Ic quatcmaii'e da Nord dc ]jl Framzc, dc la VnIJee du Rhin^ et de 
la Bclfpc|ue^' df It* JfnJflfiff/ du XLJ.). 

ChioiioJoiide ei fitratii^raphie dsi induAttief protohiitdriquca^ neulithiqucs:, 
et paJikiiliiliiquBs dii Nord de la France"* fC./J.f'r.I. Gciieia voL p. 430), 

10. ^■Llnduatrte dca gTavierE aupencura % Saint-^chtfuF* M>07+p. t^). 

t t. ** Lw cmivertcfl rdemta L Saint-Acheut i 1 acheuldtti ( k. R.A. I p. aaS). 

*12. '* Siaint-Acheu! et Montdem'* (Biiltelm de ia G^igtaph. du iXijrd^ I. 

[1900]. p. 3 >, 

* 13 - ^"Nete prdlimrnaine aur les trrrd^ae^ duiiiatilcG de la Vail^ de la ^Dmmc; 
epoque ds rappariduo dc l^amfnc ciaAiernnErr^^ (^4nno/cj dtt iji gAd. du idrtrd^ 
TPixtic. [la^oj^ p. 185). 

•f*. " Near lur Im tufa et Ics tourbe^ dc dkw luea dc la VbJI« dc la Sufnme" 
(Af^. dc du xxxix^ F* 410). 

* ] '* Lcs ipBcmcn^ pal^lithiciiica d'Abbevtllc" * (ibid* p h 

l6r ** FauillH r^CCntei ex^Uln^ct dilna La Vallcc dc la Sontme"" iC^mpf^-rFndM 
Af 4 td. dn ^cifiwct, C 3 ELVII. p. 101^4). 

r7i. '^Eit'a-ludoo de Findasthe chclL^^uc dsna lea Bllu\riiDaQ fluviatiles dc la 
Vajli^c dc la Stamne" {fUvu^ vi. [1511], p. 63), 

iS, «traii^Bphique det Induj&iri^ rrpi^scnt^ k Saint- Acheul ct i 

%fDndrtn^ S«mnw*' (GJ^.Fr Aurun [1907]* p. 115). 

AI90. d^Ault du Note aur Ic icrmln quaternaire dcB Envirotia d'Abbe- 

Tn articEcfi marked with an jistcriak f ha^v been unable 10 obtain duccss, but 
have pcniscd the anal^'aei ^Ven in L* or elsewhere. 
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h(Ktd of Amiens and of Abbeville, the existence of four terraces has 
been demonstrated. These terraces arc rumed respectively 
56-inhTes. ^rvmetres, 30-nietres. and lO-metres terraces, these being 
approximately their height above the present river. More ahurtly 
they may be named the first, second, third, and fourth terraces. In 
this book we number all river^terraces from top downwards, in the 
order of their formation. M. Communt, how'cver, numbers them 
from bottom upwards. 

The deposits upon tlicse terraces fall into two series; the older 
gravels, which consist of flints washed out of the chalk in the process 
of erosion, carried down by the stream, and shewing indications 
of tt'ater-roUiiig; and the later alluvium, deposited on the terraces 
at later periods. 



The primarj' gravels on the first terrace are shewn by animab, 
whose hones are interspersed among them, to be of Pliocene date. 
These gravels are absolutely destitute of any trace of human wnrk- 
manship. There arc certain chips of ftint which some would call 
eoliths, but which M. Comniont rightly regards as mere natural 
producu*^ 

The second terrace, however, affords evidence for a very early 
occupation of the district. At Abbeville the terrace shews a fauna 
including the following animab: Machaerodus. Eqaua sirnoms. Hippo¬ 
potamus mtqor. Rhinoceros etnucus, EUphas mmA’ufla/t!—evidently 
representing a faunisdc stage behind the usual time of the first 

^ !7Virrrfff|w p. 15^1^ iiDtc 2 , 
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appf^arance of man un European aites, "^Iliere are no rcmama of 
human workmanship associated with these bones at Abbeville. At 
Saint-Acheiil this second terrace divided into two^ the upper bein|r 
3 to IP metres above the tower. Tlte upper of tlieso terraces is as 
sterile nf objects of human workmanship as is the first terrace; but 
the lower shews some mde specimens of flinty of undoubted human 
workmanshipi A selection of these has already been illustrated, 
Fig. 48 avU. This indicates that just at the end of the stage wlicn 
the Pliocene mammalia were finally disappearing, man made hh rirsl 
appearance in tlie Somme valley. Probably if any human banes were 
t(j be found in the beds belnnging to this stage, they would be com¬ 
parable with the Mauer |aw. in point of fact^ no human osseous 
remains of Palaeolithic date have come to light at any level in the 
xSnmme gravels. In these Pre-Chellean gravels, the first rude approxi¬ 
mation to the ctiup-de-poing makes its appearance^ 

The third terrace, which marks the next step in the hblory of 
the river, displa}^ fully dev^eloped coups-de-poing; it belongs to the 
middle phase of the Chellcan stage. Many of the coups-de-poing 
found upon ibis terrace are of the Jrrroff type* 

*rhe fourth terrace is still CheLlean| its gravels display Chellean 
coups-de-poing, though of a better-made form tlian those of the 
third terrace. Tliey are as a rule triangular (the Montitrcs*' type 
of Commont). 

When the river of the fourth terrace reached its base-leve! the 
land was sdll at a higher level tlian it is now; the English Channel 
w as dry ground. Strait of Dover did not exbt, the rising ground 
w^hich occupied its place being a water-shed betsveen die river- 
system of the North Sea (centring in the Rhine) and that of the 
English Channel of which the Somme was a tribuTan^ Rut after 
the formation of the gravels of which the fourth terrace is a relic, 
there befel a subsidence of the land. The sea invaded the present 
English Channel, and entered the Somme vaUcy, reaching as far as 
Abbeville. At Menchecourt^ near that towni the gravels with Chellean 
implements are oV'crlaid tvith a marine deposit of chalky marl, con¬ 
taining sea-shells. *rhis lowering of the river-bed^ and consequent 
slackening of the river-course, resulted in the formation nf alluvial 
deposits over the gravelsn These deposits are, firsts a streaky loam, 
grey in colour and sandy towards the base, and secondlyp another 
bed of loam variegated with black dots nf iron and manganese* A 
bed of gravel separates these loam-beds from the Chellcan river- 
deposits. They extend up the sides of the valley almost as far as the 
first terrace. H^he fourth terrace, having been wholly under water 
at the time of the deposition of these loam-beds, displays no imple- 
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merits in these strata; but both at Saint-Acheul and at Abbeville 
implemetiia belonging to the Acheukan stage are found in the upper 
levels in tills stratiini- 

The depression followed by an etnergence, when the land 
once more rose, and the river began to deepen its channel, first 
through die Acheulean silt and the underlying fourth-terrace 
and then into the chalk base of its bed. The chalk wss chiselled 
to a depth of no less than 34 metres below the present ^a 4 eveh ^ 
a boring near the existing river-mouth shews. The alluvia deposited 
by the river upon the terraces during this period of elevation are 
likewise stratified^ and display the remains of later stages—ttr^t 
Mouslerian, associated with Elephas primigemus md Rhinocerm itdio- 
fhittus, and then the stages of the Upper Palaeolithic^ m order. On 
the fourtJi terrace, owing to the absence of the interposed Acheulean 
culture^ the Mousterian is not infrequently found mixed with^e 
Chellcan by the river erixiing the underlying strata of alluviutn. This 
does not, how^ever^ take place in the upper terraces. ^ 

A bed of vegetable soil, representing all periods from the Neolithic 
onwards, covers the whole complicated series. 

Such i$ the general PalaeoUthic lustory^ of the river, t or detads 
as to the nature of the stratification in different pils, elaburate 
9C:ctions and measurements, and many beautiful illustrations of imple¬ 
ments. the reader is referred to M- Commont's papers^ enumerated 
above, .Although the general lines of the stratification are uniform 
throughout the counse of the river, there are naiurally here and there 
small local variations in the thicknesa and composition of the siic- 
cosaive strata; but the following scheme fairly represents the system; 

7, Vegetable soil; brick cstnh. CanTpignian onwards. 

L Loam; Magdalenian, Solutrcai^. Upper Aurignadan. 

//. Later l^oss alternating with beds of gravels Middle Aungnaessin* 

G. Gravel; Mousterian. Some late coups-tte-poing at the base. 

j\ Later l^iss, base, Mousterian and late Acheulean. Well-made 

coiipa-de-poing- ^ k 1 

p:. Red loams (earlier L&ss metamorphosed). Middle Acheulean. 

Oval pointed coupa-de-poing. 

D. Old Loss. Same industry as E, 

C. Gravel. Elephiti antii^uui. Early Acheulean. 

B. Fluviatilc Salad, Chellcan. 

. 4 , Old river gravels. Early Chellean and Pre-Chellean. 

The history of the river may thus be summarised: 

1. Excavation of the bed in four stages to a depth of 38 metres. 
This entirely the work of the Pre-Chellean and Chellean stages. 

2. Depression of the land, and invasion of the sea as far aa 
AbbesdIleH Acheulesn deposits. 
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3- Re-devation of the land. Excavation of the AchcuJeati de- 
pofiita and further deepening of the rocky floor of the river bed* 
Mousteriaji deposits. 

4* Deposition of the Upper PaJaenlithic loams. 

5 Re*dcpression of the land tii its present level, invoK^ng the 
opening of the Strait of Dover. 

Though properly belonging to the Siifaject of later chapters of 
this book, it may be convenient here to mention that except for 
si>itie vague scmtchi^ on the calcareous surfaces of certain flakes^ 
there was no trace of art m the Somme deposits. The Solutrean 
implements found, though the characteristic Solutrean touch was un¬ 
mistakable, were very inferior in merit to those of Central and 
Southern France. 



(Frcwfl Rft'ur de d^Afilkropottygi^, vol. l'> 


The Majuve valley is noteworthy for the presence of the type 
station of Chellea-sur-Marnci which has given its name to the 
Chcllean period. The river alluvium at this site falls into two chief 
layers, each subdivided into irunor alternations of sand and gravel. 
The upper layer is Mousterian, containing remains of Atammoth ■ 
the lower is the CheUean layer, with remains of r.rxMf, Nya^na, 
Trojfontberium, Hippopoimuis, and Rhmorrros mfrcki\ 

Of the Seine valley sites w’e nuiy single out fnr reference that of 
La Celle-soua-Moret^ an important station of the end of the Chellean 
stage. The accompanying section will shew^ the nature of the site. 


* Lm hfmrnn com^mp^mrn du p, 569* 

* On the .tfeatifyn at ranaull thir biblbgfupliy canttbed in tieinach, 

109 Cheniquef. Vefitinea de I biiiisOrSe humdne dan# Ic 

dikivnum da la Valj^c de {Aful^W dr rWme. nij, 

p- Sicctiod* of the t (idles ■IjuviA will he Toimd in Ame^nn's Bccnunt 
of the m. tv. IlSSi], pp. 9*, 551. 559^0. and alan in G. 

i^d A. de Mortillet, (Paris. 1 SB tj; plate ix. Reduced cnpiei of 

meae (tctioiiH appear m the MaHnr/ d €3 rtekfr^ui of thv Soa/ti 

mstarufue de Franrs, p, 14,0. ^ 
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/I is a Tertiary calcareous lacustrine deposh, in which the river 
Seine has cut its bed. The Quaternaiy' gravels of the Seitic are 
indicated hy £, the tnore recent alluvium, in which the present bed 
of the river Hes, being marked C is a bed uf tuff; m the quarry 
marked with the figure r, now partly coii'ered with a cemetery^ there 
were discovered impressions of vegetable forms and numerous land 
shells. These bear witness to a warmer * more equable, and moiater 
climate than that which now dominates the region* Neolithic irnple- 
ments were found in the vegetable siJil covering tlic tuff^ and in its 
upper part there were some Mousterian implementa (Aliddie Palaeo^ 
lithic); but Lower Pabcolithic coups-de-poing were found at a 
deeper depth, especially at the spot marked 2^. 

Of earlier finds in the basins of the Seine, Somme, and Loire a 
very long list will be found in Mortillet, FrehisL^ part VI. chapK u 
ii is hardly necessary to reproduce this; and it cannot be said that 
much would be gained frorrj a detailed inventoiy' nf these discoveries. 
'Fhey all fall into the types already enumeratedp and to be again 
illustrated when we describe the discoveries made in England. It 
will suffice to sav that in de Mortilletlist of departments which 
have vneided coups-dopoing, ever)' one lying in the region under dis¬ 
cussion is represented eitcept Morbihan, Sarthe, and the mount¬ 
ainous eastern departments which lie in the Alps and the ArdeTmes. 
In these latter districtsp which came under the influence of the 
glaciatiojna, we cannot expect to find pre- or interglacial remains. 

In Belgium, Chellean and .Acheu lean implements have been found 
in various centres in tbe neighbourhood of Liege, Brussels^ and Mens. 
Tlicy do not appear Co occur in Hcdland* 

REt;ioN VHI, I'he German Plain 

The Lower Palaeolithic is very^ scantily represented in Germany. 
Though the .Mauer jaw shews that in this region man appeared 
fn»m a very" early time, the Pre-Chellean and Chellean stages are 
as vet unrepresented among German palaeolithic sites. iTierc a rep 
huw^ever, a few places w'here renmiiiB of Acheulean culture have been 
discovered. 

The oldest of these is in Lorraine^, at Sablon neat Metz, on the 
Moselle, Here there was found an almond-shaped coup-de-poing 

» E. Collin, Revni^r. and A. dc Momikt, “D^ooiiVTerte d* ailefc taillniefi dam 
Ics .Ilia dc La iR.E.A. V. [iS^sl. 3 

■ Aa lh«w WOfdl Hrv being Wriiwn l^rraine t* piSsinR femck Irum Gcrmitl M 
Fnrnch polAcal COfltroh But in th« prcMil WTirk it ia bnpoasible IP keep TO the 
ductuating litiiita of e^npircs; wc iHW the iwne " tpemwiv ” nimnly far ronvmienc?, 
ai a namt for tht ti|{hth af the rrgiona into which in Chapter IL we divHdtd the map 
of Europe. 
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a depth of I metre in the upper alluvial terrace of the river named. 
It measures 6'i cm, in length and breadth^ and is of a shape charac- 
terisdc of the early Acheulean^ with rather thick butt; both sides are 
carefully worked* It is, or presented in the museum of Nancy L 

A gravel pit at Markkleeberg near Leipzig has yleided numerous 
flints, including some resembling Levallois scrapers. The general 
rudeness of the technique has led those who have studied these 
objects to ascribe them to the Lower Palaeolithic, and probably to 
early Acheulean; but the exact period to which they are to be assigned 
cannot be regarded as settled. "iTicrc are no eoups-de-poitig or other 
distinctive implements among them, 'Phal they arc to be ascribed 
to the last interglacial phase is suggested by the fact that the gravels 
in which they have been found embedded underlie the upper layer 
of boulder-clayt which is associated with the last extension of the 
Alpine glaciers 

Of late Acheulean sites by far the most important in Germany 
is that of Achenheim, near Strassburg. The stnidAcation of the 
implement-bearing soil may be set forth as in the following table: 

L. Surface 6^il * Nenlirhic, 

Later Loss; 

A'. Loss turned to day (LSssIchm). 

J. Usa. 

/* Lobs turned to clay **,* Aurignadan- 

f/i containing at the bottom: 

(c) Bfd uf rodmit. 

(A) Prin/:tpal Itn^er af hrmfs* 

(f) 2 \foustenajt seitlment. 

Older Loss: 

G. Lobs turned to clay^ 

F. Loss Acheulean near top of stratum . 

E. turned to clay Hearths with atypic flints. 

D. Lobs. 

C, lidss turned to clay. 

5 , Lobs **. One fkiked scraper* 

/h Early quaternary sands. 

Here we are concerned only vrith the deeper strata^ those in the 

^ F, Barth^lEiiiv^ *■ Chidi ■chcuJifcn dans In allu^icmi dc In XIoi^lJc 
Llmo^^ef [zit^oj* ll. p. 59^)i Abbe Pauluf, DJe pribiat. FundtitSUflii in 
txuhrirkgcn*^ (Chit,. [zr/Ol], JS-74)! Bleacher, Ic ei^etncnt dm JirmiE:? prtfhas- 

torl<]u« In plui Hudem en AlMec ct co Lorraitie'* iBuft. dis r^n€£s de laSiic. dtf 
Soitiy, n, , 1 , p. 2 s>. 

■ Kr H. Jdcobp "TitdollEhiSche FuhiIe ai4i Leip^IgS UmgebunH" iPr^irki^^ 
ioriirhe Znf^kHftf volt ill.). 
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tarlier Loss. Tte fauna whose bones were contained within it in¬ 
cluded the following: 

Ciutfjr fiSer Ssa scrofa Eiptui catallus 

.4rrfomy5 marmoifa {}) Rapfcapra trsguj Rhinoeeros 

fJrrvus gigantf tis Em pumigemt^s Ef*fpk^ ptmigettius 

a thoroughly characteristic steppe fauna. The Acheulean irnplements 
included a shapely coiip-de-poing found in stratum F, differing from 
the dassical type in being formed not from a nodule or nticletis but 
from a flake struck off from a nodule; it is chipped on one side only, 
the other (tliat: of the bulb of percussion) being only slightly re¬ 
touched.** ^llie edge has the screw shape characteristic of the late 
x‘\cheulean. The underhing stratum contained rude and shapeless 
implements, evidently bcluiigitig to an older facies*. 

Another coup^de-poing has been found at Ruderbach near Basel- 
It 13 probably Lte Acheulean, to judge from its appearance, but the 
stratigraphy of its site is uncertain^. 

Next in importance to Achenheira come the sites of the llm 
valley—Weimarp Taubach,and Ehringsdorf These have already been 
described to some extentt and we need only give here a few further 
particubrs. 

The flint industries of the lower travertine in the Ilm sites are 
difficult to classify, on account of their extreme rudeness. Tlie 
ordinaj-)^ types of the Lower Pabcolithic arc absent. Instead W'e liave 
formless Ibkesp mingled with a number of implements wliich seem 
better capable of seriation. The lower leveb coutain a number of 
scrapers made of thick, prismatic flakes^ of winch one edge is left 
thick and blunt in order to afford a convenient grasp for the hand, 
and the other edge is sharpened by aecondaiy chipping w hich runs 
step-wise down the side of ilie tool, thua gradually reducing the 
thickness from one edge to the other, blightly later^ to judge by tlie 
stratification, are ^smaller flakes and points ; the byer containing these 
arct at Ehringsdorf, separated from that containing the scrapers just 
described by a sterile bed some 2 metres thick, whose only contri¬ 
bution to archaeology was a water-rolled fragment of flint with 
nothing characteristic about it. Later sdll are more elegant scrapers, 

* E.. Schumacher, "*Ucbcr Hu*; AuftlVtcn deft .Meiuchcfl in (Afrr- 

trii. d\. Gtsellich. in Eisuxi. zSgS); F. ** Die diluvsnten Kultur- 

stStten NonJdcutflchlsiidg und ihre Ucziehimj^Fi zuiu Alter dea {Pruiidsl 

II. [lijOt^], pp. iS)^, P. VVemer und R_ R. Stdimidt, ** Die ArchioEu- 
iftschen Eiilfic]li]Osfia der LdaKatntion Achcnhenii (Elsoss} und die pslialithischcTii 
Ivallurm dea Rhcintulldfiscs {Prachirt. Z^itickFi/if 11. [1910], pp. J 39^3 46)1. 

" R. R. Schmidt, Die Diiutriat€ Eftrsat DeiriJi:A/'(]Tid[r, p. referriii^ tu Blciehef, 

Suf le t9srment deg nnnes prihisiuriqurfi In plus imcieruieft cn cn 

liDtraitic” def ji^TmrffT de tn Afoe. dt II. No. J [iS^oJk Tt» till* r^jHir I 

huve been unable to obtnin atccst. 
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Sat and oval in outline, not unlike the miniature coups-de-poing of 
La Micoque, but always made from Sakcai, never from core*; with 
secondaty cliipping on both faces and with the edge carefully 
straightened by additional treatment of the same kind; and points, 
resembling those of the hlousterian stage, which are either sym^ 
metrical or asymmetrical—in the latter one of the edges forming 
the point is convex, in the other straight. Specimens of the 11 m 
valley implements will be found in Pig. 62 L 





Fig. 61. KpEcinitTu of th« Urn irnplemerkt*. 

(Upper cow from EhrinflBdarlH Uswar mws from Teidiech.) 


The last site in Germany to be enumerated in this m 

Hundisbur^p near Magdeburg^ which»in a byer of deposit eontaining 
the hones of Elephia pritnigmtis and Equui cahaltu^^ yielded certain 
very rude chipped flintsp compared rather perilously by their 

^ A ftali WblioirrMptiy of the extensive TitcfEttuie vm Tauhach and ihc ncig^H- 
baiiring idl« will br fmind in R. R. op, Lmd, pp, 97, 98, To tfiia the 

excellent account in Obemmicr a Afeittch der Varziil, p. 149 f£. iblHlId be added. 
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discoverer to coups-dc-poing and Levalloisacrapers. Their genuinely 
artificial nature m by no means proved^ 


RiiGJON X. Austria Huncsary and Western Russia 

Though thb region yields much of impurtance for the study of 
the later stages> it is very' puur in Lower Palaeolithic remains. Some 
Coups-de-pfiing, five in number, resembling Acheulean forms, have 
been reported from Miskolcz in Hungary; they are in some kind of 
chert, nui true Hint, and are doubtless of local origin. Put their 
antiquity has been questioned, on account of the nature and chrono¬ 
logy of the alluvial bed in which they were lying; this there seems 
reason for believing to be a post-quaternary^ accumulation'^. Many 
prehistnrians deny altngether the e^ebtence of I..ovier Falaeoliihic 
remairis in Hungary'^* 

Near Ojedw in PoLand, at SmariLcwlU!, a number of Ache u lean 
coups-de'jming have been found'*: and tlicrc b a distinct Acheulean 
facies in tlie flint implements from the lower stratum in the cave of 
Wi^rzchow in tlic same neighbourhood, as well as in the Moravian 
caves of Certova-dira and Sipka. 

Region XI. South Britain 

Although South Britain is a rich and promising field for Palaeo¬ 
lithic researchi the work hitherto done in this region, both in 
quantity and in quality, comes far behind that to the credit of France. 
No English Commont has as yet arisen to systematise the study of 
the river-terraces; no English de Mortillet or Dechelettc has come 
furward to co-ordinate the results of investigation. The pioneers in 
Cave exploration did good work in tJicir day, and as a catalogue of 
types of implements the great work of Sir John Evans must always 
occupy a prominent place* But there is still much leetvay to make 
up. Prehistoric archaeology in Britain i$, indeed, under an eclipse. 
Considering that the Imperial Goveoimetit takes little or no practical 

* F. "tlLicr dk p^lluhlitkischcn Fundc nus dem LnittgliiEiEJ -vun 

HutidiEburi'" (Z f.E. uofvii. [Jijosj, p. U- It. Sehmidi, op. faud. pp. ■w-icmj, 
where references to other litemturt Will be found. 

^ One of the five implements was Found in A tnueb-dug ffstiVeyaid ‘ see Faldlam 
1UUV1I. [19*17]. p. itsb- 

* See Otm Hetmiin, **I>cr paUtdhtbbche Fund von Miskolca ' iM.A.GAV. 

KViUt, IiHr^3], p. 77)j Julius "Zuni palflolkhischeti Fuud van Mis- 

kale?'’ (MA p. 91); Aurtl von T^rdk, Der p?lflolitbi!tchc Fund aus Mivkulu? tmd 
die Fragif d« diluvischen Meniwhen In Ungam" am 

Ungmtt, atiil. in L\ 4 nthr. \\ [ 1 ^^ 941 . 7^]. 

* CEiimowi^kL "Puleoljt na Rpry Snurdsewiki^j^' (ATflf™!, Lembe-rijf 

p. 10}; cf, Oberniaier and Breuik Die Gudmuihohle in Niederoetcr- 
rdch" (A/.^.G.IU. :3tJOCVtn. figaS], p. 277), See akn Czernowski^ 
hirtQtycsfne (Warsaw, 1906). 
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interest in prntnotmg die anthropological study of the numerous 
native races under its control—though such study is of obvious 
administrative importance^—no aid is to be Icsoked for from that 
quarter. The subject is all but ignored at the Universities. The 
arcliacological societies of the countr)' expend most of their strength 
on the more easily studied and more popularly attractive mediaeval 
antiquities. Men of wealth, when not interested merely in sport, 
confine their endo^Tnenta to aeverely utilitarian puqioses^ The 
subject thus becomes tiothing better than a hobby for the leisure 
hours of men employed in odier occupations, and of these the primary 
interest fur the greater pari is mere collecting. In consequenLe of 
this unsatisfactory state of matters, the monographer of the future 
will have to wade through many volumes with very little hart^est^ 
and will even then have to sift away an undue amount of chaff about 
eoliths, figure-stones, and other puerihdes. 

It is clear that this region is m reality a northward extension of 
ihc region of ihc North of Fnincc. In Chellean draes the English 
Channel did not exist as an arm of ihe sea, and Britain was embedded 
in the h^rt of a northward prolongation of the continent. Thus we 
find Chellean and Acheulean tools of precisely similar facies to the 
corresponding tools of Xurtherti France^ in the drifts of the south¬ 
eastern English rivets. 

The I'liAinES, the largest river and the centre of the must complex 
tributary system in England, h also the richest and most instructive 
for the Palaeolithic history of the country. Almost from its source 
to its estuajy^ its gravels contain imptements^ and many of its tribu^ 
taries arc also of considerable archaeological importance. 

The bed of the 'rhamt-s probably began to be cxcavate^l in the 
plateau of south-eastern England in Late Tertiary^ times, by a torrent 
which, while foUowrng the same general couesc as the present river, 
was of a much greater size. 'Pile land was higher above the sca¬ 
le vcl than at prescfitt and the climate was continental rather dian 
insular—colder and moistcr, thus gi\'ing a larger supply of water 
and a more complete saturation of the underlying chalk. The river 
was tlius the centre of frequent floods, of a magnitude unexampled 
in modern times. The fall to the sea being greater,^ the rapiditv of 
the torrent wm also greater, and the area normally covered by the 
water w^ much broader than at presem. 

Such a river would have a much greater eroding and carrying 
power than the modem Thame-S, which flows at a depdi of about 
30 metres below the level nf the bed of its ancient predecessor. As 
in the Somme, the different stages in the erosion of the modem bed 
are marked by valley rerraces covered with drift gravel, which in 
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phce^ attains a thickness of as much as 6 mhres. This gravel is tor 
the gteatL-r part composed of dints, derived from the dialk through 
which the bed was cut. Fragments of other ^ocks^ the beds of whieh 
are tapped by the main river or by one or other of its tributaries^ 
are intermingled with the flint. Wide gravd-beds do not, however, 
occur along the entire lengtli of the river. From Tap low onwards 
the bed lies in Tertkry^ deposits spread over the chalk, ami here the 
gravels are much broader than in the upper reach^i where die bed 
is cut through the chalk itselfi The gravels are on the whole more 
extensive on the north side of the river than on the south. They 
are by no means confined to the terraces, but appear likewise on the 
intermediate slopes. It is hardly ncccssaty^ to say that the remaining 
fragments of the gravels are only a small proportion of the end re 
system as it originally existed; they ha%^e suffered much from denu¬ 
dation, and from the erosion of tributary streams. The tributaries 
shew' terraced gravels similar to those in the main stream^ though 
naturally on a smaller scale; but it is sometimes difficult to dccide 
wheiher implements found in gravels close to the confluence of a 
tributary with the main stream are to be considered as belonging to 
the principal or to the subordinate system. This is especially the 
case at the mouth of the Lea, wliich has greatly eroded the original 
Tharnes gravels and intermingled with them its o^vn deposits^ 

Interspersed amung the gravels are occasional beds of sand, which 
in same places completely occupy the place of the gravels. At 
certain places, especially in the Inwer reaches, are beds of brick 
cardi or loam, which is a lacustrine deposit—records of a time when 
the river was by some agency" blocked, and formed on extensive 
fresh-water pond or lake at its present estuary. J^ter still are the 
beds of silt or alluAdurn, which belong to a period when the river 
w^as reduced in bulk, owing to reduced rainfall, and in speed, by 
reason of die subsidence of the Land; and when in consequence it 
bore its detritus in the form of silt rather than of graveP* 

'Fhe Thames gravels have been found to contain the bones of many 
c.xtinct animals, and also of fresh-w'ater molluscs. These latter afford 
a proof, if proof were needed, of their huviatLlc origin. Among die 
animals the most noteworthy are Elephm ^ntigaus, E, priinigemus^ and 
Rhinoceros^ Among the rnolluscs the most interesting is Corhiado 
fiiiminalh, a small bivalve w^hich no longer exists in Europe, though 
it hag been found in modern times in rivers in Thibef and elsewhere 

^ S« GeaJof^its'^ AiiOfintiunf. fulrikt I [>. 8J If. 

* Far further psiticiCAr^ aIi^uI the of the TTiamrt wTley bm W_ 

WhitBker, TAj CpWc^J’ e/ rArjrwef (C*K3]q[ficai 

Survey Memoirs, 
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in AsiSp and in the Nile. Tliia moling haa been identified in ffiiHatife 
gravels at Wolvercote^ ShacklewelJ (London)^ Graya Thurrock, and 
Erith, It haa also been yielded by the Sonime graveL 

The occupation of the region dniined by the Thames began in 
die Fn?-CheIJean stage. Early Chdiean took, though much rarer 
than mid-Chel lean and early AcheuJeanp have been reported in the 
'ITiamea gravels from Oxford as uell as from Famham on die Wey, 
But in no case are these tools in their original positions. They have 
been carried down by floods, like any ordinar)' gravel stone, and 
shew marks of the rough treatment which this water-rolltng has 
inflicted upon th«n. The same is true of the much more numerous 
bte Chellean and early Acheulean flint? which the gravels have 
yielded almost along the endre course of the river* There is a con¬ 
siderable variety nf types represented by these implementSp and they 
appear to follow out a line of evolution parallel lo that which has 
been established by M. Cnmmont in his researches on the Somme, 

It will Ik evident from what just been said that in attempting 
to date implements by their terrace we have to proceed with some 
caution. It may be taken for granted that the upper terraces are 
earlier than the lower. But the implements found in lower terraces 
may be rfemw/ impkmetifs, nut implemt'nis. The implements 

may thus have fallen to a level later than that tu which they properly 
belong. Thus the level at which an implement is fuund can as a 
rule give us uiily a minor, not a majors limit of date. 

The oldest gravels are those of the origEnal pbteaUp relics of which 
remain capping the hills along the course of die river- These contain 
no implements other than the more than doubtful eoliths. Such 
genuine implements as are found upon their surface are usually 
fresh, and shew no signs of water-rolling; they were dropped when 
newly made by Palaeolithic huntersp who had the niisforttjne to lose 
them in their wanderings over the plateau* Rolled tools are occa¬ 
sionally found on the plateau; this however merely means that water- 
worn implements have from time lo time been picked up and carried 
to the place where they w'ere found. Thoughp as has just been said^ 
some caution is neccssaty in dating flints, hy the tenucra in which 
they arc found, it is in general tnie that those from the upper terraces 
are on the whole nider in construction than those from the lower 
le^^ebL 

In Fig, t>2 is given a sketch-map of the river and nf its chief 
trifautarfes^ vsith the names of places in which discoveries of l^wer 
Palaeolithic remains have been made. Most of the particulars upon 

* Set J. P. JehniiDu, "'Tile FyLEatoEithic PtW in the Thatnca Badn" iEttwx 
joii. 1*903^5], p, 
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FijT^ 624 Skctch-Tiiiip af the Vfilley of ihc Thnmei, 
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which this map has been based have been collected bv the indufltrv 
of Sir John Evans (Stone Implements, 2:iid edition), and have been 
brought up to date by reference to the Vietoria Couniy History of 
the different counties through which the river passes. It would be a 
waste of time and space to repeat details already so well set forth 
in books so easily accessiblet accordingly^ for partTciliars about sites 
not here singled out for special inentJon, the reader is referred to the 
works mentioned* A complete monograph on the Palaeolithic archaeo¬ 
logy' of the Thames Valley would fill a large volume. 

The Thames rises in the Cotswold hills, in Gloucester; htit there 
appears to be no trace of Palacolitliic man along its banks fill it lias 
left the county of its birth. The highest site that I can find recorded 
is Brckadwellp on the Chamey, a tributary which runs just within 
tile borders of Oxfordshire, 

Already at Oxford tlicre are four well-marked terraces. The first 
is at a level of from 21 to 30 metres above the riveir* ’^^Phis apparentlv 
contains no implements. The second terrace, at 12-15 nietrea above 
the streamt presents the following sectiem: 

D, Finely laminated clay, 4-5 m^es thick. 

C. Peat and sanil, 5 cm, thick. 

B. Gravel and sand, with numerous Chcliean implements, 

A. Oxford Clay. 

Tlie otiicr terraces are respectively at 6-9 mitres, and 1-5-3 metres. 
They contain no implements ^ 

The archaeologica] importance of the river has hardly begun at 
Oxford. In the neighbourhood of Readings however, the deposits 
yield a rich hajTp^est, 

The high-le\el gravels are found, not on the right aide of the 
stream, where Reading stands, but on the left, at Caveraham. Here 
at a place called Ttiot's Famit there is a bed of gravel at a height of 
about 34-6 mttres abovtf the stream. The stratification of this site 
is as foUows: 

E. Randy soil, 30 cm. chick, 

D, Sandy gravel, with unrolled flints and pebbles, 1-2 m^trea* 

C, Fine shingly gra^Tl, 15 cm, 

B. Hard compact gravel, 60 cm, 

A. Chalk, 

Most of the implements come from the bottom of D. They are of 

the fitron type. There are, however, other types, and various degrees 
of excellence of manufacture; many of the implements are only 

* Gealagiit$‘ Attocialiitit. Vllufm £19ro}, p. aqS. 
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slightly trimmed- These upper gmvcl flints are but little water- 
rolled. 

At Furze Platt, CavershajUt there is a lower terrat^eT. 22-4 metres 
above the stream. The flints in this terrace are of inferior work¬ 
manship, and apparently much rolled. The saroe terrace appears at 
Grovelands, on the opposite side of the river fon the oiitakirta of 
Readingt tbe angle formed by the junction of the Kennet with the 
Thames)* Here the same type of flints appears, accompanied with 
bones of mammoth^ horse, and deer* The terrace, still ifTiplcmcnti- 
feroust can be traced along the river to Woodley and Sonning- 

The low-lcvd gravels in which the present bed of tiic river is 
cut contain Neolithic implements^. 

Occasionally re-work^ implements are found In this section of 
die river gravels. 

The valley of the Colne and its tributaries have yielded many 
implements> but none that need be especially eonmiented upon here. 
The important site of Caddington, which stands on the watershed 
between the Ver and the Lea, will be noticed more particularly in 
connexion with the latter river- We therefore proceed on to the next 
tributaiy, the Wey. By far the most important site upon diis river 
IS Famham. 

The gravels of Famham have been investigated by Messrs 
Lasham^ and, later, H. Bury®. Farnham stands on the left bank of 
the river, and the gruund rises above the town to a plateau, 4OO feet 
above the level of the stream- Upon this plateau a few flints have 
been found—^all surface deposits, made after the formation of the 
gravels which cover it. On the right bank there are four wdl-marited 
terraced, the uppermost of w'hich extends as a plateau over a wide 
area, and is itaelf channelled by other smaller rivers- This plateau- 
terrace is at a level of 150-160 feet above tlic stream. Here our 
doctors disagret:; JMr Lasham tells us that the flints from this lev^el 
arc %vclUmadc Acheuleanp as a rule much rolled; though one fine 
unrolled specimen was found under the gravely on the top of the 
underlying greensand, haring apparently been abandoned alter being 
made. With these flints are mammoth and horse bones. Mr Bury, 
on the other hand^ diagnoses die flints as ChelJean. The majority 

* [jI. IVeacJier^ *'On the occurrmcc ef iinplcmciila in th^ 

between and M oidcfihcA^ (BHtr 

voVr tv. [’1904]^ lo)' K- Ar Hi[jh-level fioda in the 

Upp^r Thnnica Valley" (/Vcv. /VeAfJf. vial. II. P- 9^)' 

■ F* l-aahflm, ^^^braliliuc Mon in West Suixcy" {Surr^ ArthaMlagifnl 
CoIU€lmfts, Kl. p. as). 

* 1I_ Bfory, ^'Tbe eravel-betia of Famlmin in irdation to Palaeolithic 

(Journal Geologiiii^ AsfOCUItmn, mw. P- I 7 S)* qlso 1 ^ 1 ^- XITII. I1904U 

F* 4 ^- 
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of the Famhtim flints come from this terrace, though there are a 
fair number in the underlying terraces as well. According to Mr Bury 
the flints in the underlying terraces are distinctly later in facies than 
those in the first terrace. The second^ whose gravels are overlaid 
with alluvium containing Neolithic jnipleiTients.has flints of Acheulean 
types^ those in the tliird terrace, which are also frequent^ are still 
bter^ tending towards MumtcHan; sotne Levallcsis scrapets have 
been reported from this leveL Thu fourth terrace seems to contain 
few flint implements^ ill! <>f tlicm derived, and in conscc^uencc much 
rolled and abraded. 

We now reach the London basin which, from the dtscovery of 
the Graves Inn specimen, the first coup-de-poing to be recorded, has 
continuously 3'iclded a series of valuable re mains- 

The river Lea is now the centre of our interests On rising ground 
between the head-waters of the Lea and the Ver^ the latter a tributary 
of the Colne, and not far from the Bedfordshire tuw^n of Lutont there 
stands the village of Caddingtnn, ^^here was here in Palaeolithic 
times B lake, or an aBscmblage of pofiU^ on the borders of which a 
Cprumunity of flint-workers established themselves. The remains of 
tins aettlement were discovered by Mr Worthington Smith, while 
investigating the fiectinns revealed in the sides pits dug for the 
extraction of hiick-earth^ Of the numerous sections of which 
Mr Smith publishes drawings, we select that shewn in Fig. 63 as 
a specimen. Here A is the surface vegetable soil. E is a reddish- 
brown tenacious drift claVr C\ 1 ), E arc beds of sub-angular gravel, 
which have forced their way into the underlying strata. Palaeolithic 
flakes were found in these graveLs, F is boulder-clay. C is another 
bed of gravel, also contairung Palaeolithic implements and flakes^ 
// is stiff reddish-brown cky wnth similar implements and flakes. 
/ is aiicither bed of gravel similar to G^ K is brick-carth. By sproe 
oversight Mr Smith has forgotten to explain but it is apparently 
brick-earth also, underlying the stratum JJ. 

yj is what Mr Smith has called a Fahttolifhit Floor —an ancient 
land-surface^ having the undisturbed remains of a Palaeolithic settle¬ 
ment still l}'ing upon it. The stratum consists of a layer, of varying 
thickness, of sharp^ged artificial flakes; with heaps of flint nodules 
interspersed, some of which are of considerable That these 

nodules were artificially piled is proved by die lumps of chalk 

* A full neex^unt of the C-^ddiTigtan oenlcifi^iir will be fuund in M.-iii* 

nf Nfr Smith'* hook, Afttn, fhr Prnrtei'ai 'Fht ihdrt nadicc which fit All we 

esfi find mcim for here i* bo^ed updti thia dcacnptiDTl. In "Xote* on the Pfilaco- 
lithie Floor pear Cjiddlrij^tonixvil, [1916], p. 49} loinc further 
pLTtieular* are |fi\ien (with riiapy excellent illufftraiinriv), conftiderabiy cxlendin^ 
the area cKimpird by the flint workers. 
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adhering fo their sldea, relics of the bed frnin which they have been 
dug; and that the flints were worked on the spejt was proved by the 
fact that by a lavish expenditure of time and trouble Mr Smith was 
enabled to re-consritute, wholly or in part^many of the nodules w hich 
the action of the aitdent flint-wurker had reduced to flakes and tools, 

I'he histoiy' told by ^uch a section as this appears tu be as fullow s* 
There was here originally a bke^ which deposited die lower stratum 
of brick-earth. The lake became dried^ temporarily, and during tlus 
time the flint-workers established themselves on its old bed. ‘Hie 
w^aters, how^vert afterwards retumed and drove out the flint-tvorkers, 
depositing the upper layer of brick-earth alluvium over their handi¬ 
works. After^vards the district was much disturbed by flood-bursts, 
which i rushing over the sitCt deposited die contorted strata overlying 
the brick-earth; the stratum O must have been fora time an occupied 
serdementp for the Ikkess found within it are “capable of replace¬ 
mentwhich would dearly not be the case if they had biecn deptssited 
bt' die random action of a flood. 

T^he flints found by Mr Smith, of w'hich a long scries is illustraled 
in his book^ are uniformSy Acheulean, tliough belonging to a number 
of different tjpes, and of very different degrees of excellence. Inter¬ 
spersed among the coups-de-poing are borers^ punches, and scrapers 
in considerable variety, as well as hammer-srones, flakes, and cores. 
Some of Mr Smith's replacements were not of flakes restored to the 
nodule, but fragments of implements which thetr ancient owners 
liad broken by some miachance. Such fragments were uften found 
at a considerable distance from one anuther, as though die man in 
whose hand die tnnl had broken had flung the pieces in opposite 
directions in a fit of temper. Some of these restored implements were 
unfinished, the acddental fracture having happened as the tool was 
btfing completed. Fig. 64 is shewn as one specimen of these restora¬ 
tions. It was a scraping implement, worked on one face only. Just 
as it was being finished, a misdirected blow of the hammer dislfidged 
the flake marked thus spoiling the scraping edge, and die work 
on the tool ivas then abandoned. The restored nudulct shewn in 
the same figure^ well illustrates the amount of labour which had 
already been expended in preparing the tool: the line drawn through 
the axis of the tool will help the reader to identify it among the 
mass of united flakes. 

Passing dqwu the Lea, along whose course there are various 
places where one nr more palaeolithic implements have been found, 
we reach North London, w^here Mr Smith has demonstrated the 
existence of another " Floor.” This lies on the top of the wide spread 
of river gravel, which in Palaeolithic times extended from west of 
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the Lea continuuuBly to the bed of the Hoding* f n referring to the 
map of dir 'rhiimcfl basin here given it must not be forgotten that it 
shews the motiern contours (omitting recent canalisation)< In Palaeo¬ 
lithic times these details, especially as regards the smatSer tributary' 
brooks« were often ver>^ different. The PaJaetjlithic Lea was a mile 
and a half wide at Homerton. 

ITic iNortli London Floor centres especially at Stoke Newingtoot 
where it lies at an average depth of four feet below die present ground- 
level* Ax a further depth of eight feel there is another iruplcment- 
bearing bed, in which, however^ the flints are much water-roiled. 
This is therefore a bed of river deposiiit, fn contrast, the implements 
found in the upper bed are frcsJi and Nharp^ just as their makers 
left them. The London floor could not be investigated &o completely 
as that of Caddington. Most of the ground being occupied bv 
buildingsj no special excavationa could be undertaken; the Floor 
could not be tapped except in the narrow trenciic^icul for foundiitinns, 
or in drainage works and similar undertakings. I’hc chance of col¬ 
lecting sets of flakes for reconstitution was thus reduced practieallv 
to nothing. Moreover, sg soon as Mr Smith s researches became 
knovTO, his preserv^es were invaded, and his miirkel spoiled, by hordes 
of Ignorant collectors and curio-moTigerBT olfering cumpetitinn prices 
for antiquities^ with the usual results; general dcmoralLsatitm, greed, 
forger)', and an appreciable resultant increment of the revenues of the 
Inca I public houses h 

We enme now^ to tlie section of the river below' London + which 
has yielded the greatest harvest of Palaeolithic remains of any part 
of the river system* The researches of Prestwich and his followers 
have estabtished t!ic fnltow^ing successive stages in tJie hUtor)^ of 
thi.s part of the Thames system^, 

L In mid-Tertiary times (probably)^ before the cutting of the 
valley proper began, the bnd had become elevated above a sea that 
covered south-eastern England, 1 ’he Weald was then a lofty snow¬ 
capped highland, the parent of rivers that flowed in a northtvard 
direction. *['hese streams deposited gravel* in their C(3urse+ which 
gravels survive on the Kentish Plateau. 

[Tie Plateau gravels have been already referred to+ in connexion 
with their eoliths. They now cap the various lulls and uplands, the 

^ A ftjimikr Fbor nt Ealing farms the main ^kqect of Mr J. .V. Bxown^P^ifaru- 
fithii: j\fim iit Middftifx (Londnn, 

* RcFcrcnccft will he rDund in the ex«!lent mviclc by M C. Flintun and 
A. S_ Kennard, "^The rt^lative aK« of the stone iiripIcTnrnts of ihv li^wrr ThiUTics 
Valley” (JVoc, Xlt. p. on whoirf wnrfc ihe 

abattact here given 4 rounded. Sec also R. A, ^tiihh. ''PlnfEitu t^cpcnlta md 
tmplrfncntfl" (Proc. Pr^hiU, F. Ji. 
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modem vallcy^ having been excavated through them. They 

occur at a wide range of helght=^; and it is claimed that eoliths Irom 
the lower spreads of Pbteau gravels (e.g. those from 150 mitres 
above Ordnance Datum) are superior iti [echnique to those found at 
ZQo metres above 0*1 >, This is what might a priori he expected^ for 
the lower gravels tvotdd presumably belong to rivers having a lower 
base-level and thus later than the upper gravels. But it is premature 
to decide whether one group of eoliths arc or are not of superior 
workmanship to another group before the problem of their origin is 
linalEy solved. We have already seen the extraordinary of 

judgments passed by diiferent nbserven^ on the relative merits of 
ReuteUan and Mesvinian implements. 

IL Following this Ptaieau period, there comes a later spread nf 
gravels, some times called the Liinpsfield gravels^ which occupy 
heights of from iod to 170 metres above Ordnance Datum. These 
gravels represent a stage when the existing river systems were just 
coming into existence. I’hey are much eroded, and but few frag¬ 
ments remain of them. Some rough flakes, which it is possible to 
call scrapers, have been found in these gravels ^ they may be pro¬ 
visional ly classed as Pre-Chellcan. Other implements which have 
been figured from this site have all the appearance of l>eing later* 
tlius, a coup-de-pning fruni Bewley (Q.J.G.SrL, xlv . [1889], pi. X, 
Fig. 7) can hardly be otJicr than Acheuiean* 

HI. The first of the valley terraces* at a height of about 45-6 
mhres above O.D.; with a subsidiary^ terrace at 30 metres. At 
Danford, at 45 metres, there are gravek containing bones of Efephas 
primigemu^ and Rhwoieras^ \rith some other anJmab of less inj- 
portance; and molluscs, including Carbiruin JiummMh* Very few 
implements, however^ arc contained in these upper gravels. The 
30-metrc terrace, on the contrary, is very rich in ralaeolithic remains. 
At Wansuntp near Crayford^ a channel, eroded after the deposition 
uf its gravels, has proved very ricli in late Acheulean and early 
Mousterian implementSt having been the site of a factoiy^^; and at 
Swanscombe still carber retnains have been found* The gravel-pits 
at the latter site have kept collectors supplied with materials for many 
years* They have recently been re-examined sdentifically by Messrs 
Reginald Smith and Henry Dew'ey^. Sections were made which 

* n. I[. Chatidler wnd Ar L* Lcuch, '*Oii the iJatrford Hcnih flJid an a 

P^Inrolithii: imptcroent factory" (Priic. GW. .-tnor, xnttu [191^1, P- Sco 

oJso R. H. Chundl^r, “The ImpEcmentfr flnd Cores of Crayford" {Pmetfshrjuf 
PrekisL SrfTr Pmt Art^Iia, II. Z40). 

“ R. A. iSmith and IC Drwe^v 'M^imiiiicaiCion at SwansccHiihc!: Rtport on es- 
eftvati'Otl?i made on bohuJiF of the Kriliali Museum cind H.M. Ceolo^iviil Survey 
uciw [191:1-3], p. r77>; High Trrm^tf nf tNe Thamna: 
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shewed three layers of gravel, with inter5iper_Hcd beds Ejf kmm. The 
lowest layer of gravel contained numerotis crude dakes^ apparently 
Pre-Chellean. 'I'he middle layer shewed Che [lean ficrons and coups- 
de-poing of late facies, tending to i\cheulcan^ The upper layer was 
practically sterile. No very aatiafactory^ light was threw^n by this 
investigation on the questiun whence came the line Acheulean coups- 
de-poing which in past years tliis site has yielded; the authors 
indicate reasons for assigning them to the middle gravels* But the 
stratification has been shamelessly neglected by the hordes of col¬ 
lectors wiio have ravaged this important site, caring for nothing but 
the enrichment of Eheir cabinets^ ^nd nothing can now be certain. 
Not improbably many of the Acheulean implemetits came from the 
15-metre terrace, 

I\^ The 15-metre terrace was formed before the close of the 
Acheulean period. It was the sile of a workshop of Acheiilean tools 
at Cray ford, and of another at Grays Thurrock* These resembled the 
"Floorsat Caddington and Stoke Newington; the latter U on the 
same terrace. At Crayford^ as at Caddington, the site is overlaid 
w ith a bed of brick-earth L 

V. The fifth stage was that of the ponding of the lower waters 
of the Thames, producing the hrick-earth just mentioned. It contains 
Mousterian impleincnts. 

\"l. 'Fhe sLvth stage is marked by the third terrace, b metres 
lower. 

Vll. The next event in the history of the ralley was an eleva¬ 
tion of the land to a height of at least 27 metres^ and a conseqvicot 
deepening of the bed of the river. This old bed has been found in 
deep boringSt both in the main stream and in the tributaries; a list 
of these borings with their deptlis tvill be found in the paper by 
Hinton and Kennard already referred to. 

VIlL Finalh’ the land sank again to its present levels and the 
deepened bed was bllcd again with alloviuni, through w^hich the 
present channel is Cut^ These latter stages are described only briefly 
here, as they belong to a period Liter than that w^hich is tlie subject 
of the present chapter. 

The river next in importanefe is the OusE. In the case of this 
nVer, a sketch-iiiap of whose course is given in Fig. 66, the interest 

Report Dn Eiciil’mtLon, rtt.'^ LSV. {lylj-4l. p. Rcfrrencws to Flirlltfir 

■.iithdsritiei will fir rouiiii in ike focpinoiet 10 ihes* paptra. JSee also lidtfm, ^'The 
Fdbico]Ethic ^^lueticc at Swanficnml^ti, Kent*' (Jtii*™, Aitairuitioif, uev, 

liVH].^ P-90>- 

* F. Cl J. !^pufrel], *^On dipco^ieil' of thf! place where PaEojeolitUic inipEe- 
fntniTB^ were made at Cruyford'* iOrJ-OMS. xiotvi, [iJ5So],p. 544)* Sec alici R. H. 
Cb^niker, Plcif,ii>i;ene depcMJti of Crayford" (/Vw. Gtoi. xxv. [1914]. 

p. 6r>. 
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is cyncentrated on the saubordinate tributaries rather than on the 
main stream. The Jatter flows for part of its course through the 
Fen district of East Anglia, which is almost bare of Palaeolithic 
remains. Indeed, Blddenham near Bedford is the only really im¬ 
portant Palaeolithic site on the main river* 

l*he tributaries which call for special nodes are the Lark and the 
Little Ouse. The latter flow^ pa^st Brandon and Thetford, both of 
them important sites. The Lark, however, is die more intenesdng 
of the two. Sir John E>'ana^ Erat pointed out the archaeological 
importance of this riverp and offered an explanation of its geological 
phenomena. A more complete inveatigadon (possibly open to future 
reviidon in some respects) is due to Dr Allen Sturge’^- 

Previous to the formation of the present Lark valley a river ran 
northward^ passing through the neighbourhood of Arildenhall, and 
depositing gravels, some of ivhich still remain in the form of a ridge, 
running, with three intenupdona, from AILIdenhall to Lakenheath. 
This ridge abuts on the Lark valleys which is here no less than 
3 kilometres Avide—a striking contrast to the small stream that now' 
Bows through it. On tlie other side of die valley the gravels reappear. 
(The place of this ridge is indicated by hatching on the map, Fig. 66*} 
'I'he cutdngs tvhich interrupt the course of the ridge are of different 
Avidths, the northernmost being the widest, and the southernmost 
the narreswest. 

These gravels do not represent one stage only of the ancient 
riA'cr^s history* At the south end they arc at metres above Grdiumce 
Datum, and 9 to 12 m^^tres above the surface of the modemi river 
Lark^ in what is known as the Warren Hill Pit. ITie remaining 
gravels are at about 30 metres above Ordnance Datum. 

The Warren Hilt Pits contain oval implements AAith a sharp edge 
all rounds an Acheiilean type of rather early fades. The higher 
gravels are superposed river-bottom gravels, not terrace graveb^ and 
they contain tools also Acheulean^ but of the later long pointed 
triangular type. 

The Warren Hill flints are not in their original position. They 
have lain elsewhere long enough to receive a patirm, have then been 
Avater-rnlled and chipped, and the chipped surfaces have once more 
become patinatedr before they^ found their resting-pUcc in the rivet- 
gravels at MiJdenhall, Considering the extreme sloAvness AAith W'hicli 
patina forms, it will be seen that the Acheulean period must have 
been of enormous length. 

^ p. fT* 

■ JRr^^XftnV Emi ArtgUtt, vo\ . 1. ^ 17 fferii'j Ciw^rtly History 

vf Su^olh, ml. 1. Pr ZJ5 
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Erosion has completely destroyed the sides of tltis ancient river. 
On die western side the bank has been sunk to the level of the 
Fenland, ^4 mitres below the average level of the ancient river- 
bottom I now the top of the gravel ridge. On the eastern side there 
is the deep and wide valky of a later river, now dry, tS metres below 
the lev^el of the top of the ridge* 

iTie next stage m the hiatnr}^ of the district Avas the formation 
on die west side of the ridge of a fresh-water lake, which simvly 
deposited a sediment of brick-eardi. Within this brick-earth ^^lous- 
terian implements have been found. On the eastern pbteau there 
were great floods from time to time, Tliese were normally drained 
by the Lark, Avhich now began to flow, and by three other streams 
which made the three cuttings in die gravel ridge. In some great 
rush of flood tvaters another bed of gravel was swept over die brick- 
earth. This gravel contains Acheulean implements, which here, 
owing to the excepdonal Gause mentioned, overlie the later Mona- 
tcrian. 

The last stage of the history was the formatiou of the river on 
the eastern side parallel widi die ridge* At firat a small tributary' 
of the Larks this river gradually Avorked its w^ay northwards^ and 
captured m turn the three streams AAhich had formed the interrup¬ 
tions in the gravel ridge. As the southernmost stream Avould naturally 
be the first to be thus deflected, its cutting is the smalkst. 

In making any chronological estimate of the antiquity^ and dura¬ 
tion of the successive stages of the PabcolLthic Period in England, 
rime must be allowed for these striking changes. 

The third river system Avhich calls for special mention is the 
ancient Soumr river, the greater pan of w'hich is now sunk in the 
sea. The existing fragments of the main stream are die Frome, and 
the Solent strait betw^een the Isle of Wight and die niiiinland. The 
former tributaries of the Solent riA'cr have now become independent 
streams. (See the Hketch-msp, Fig. 67.) 

It has been shewn^ that in late Pliocene times this river received 
an important tributary fed by the upper waters of the Avon (above 
the site of Saltsbury), the Nadder, and other rivers which meet at 
this point and joining die main stream at the mouth uf VA^hat is now' 
Southampton Water* The loAvcr Avon was a separate river, floAving 
into the Solent Rh’er near its confluence with the Stour, but not 
reaching back to die site of Salisbury. The old course, at this 
stage of the history, is represented in Fig, 67 (a diagram on Avhieh, 
as on the other maps^ the sites of PalaeoUthic finds have been 

’ ClFTncra Reiii* Cmniry rowtd Ringtrcmd (GcaiogicaT tiiirwy 

Xtpnwairt, The Jtlflnd of Ictia '^{Archaffoiof^^ OX.purt p. Jill). 
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marketl). GraduaUvt hciwever, the lower Avon crept ialaiid, and, at 
last reaching Salisburj^it tapped the Southampton W'ater tribiitaf)% 
deflecting it into the course shewn by firm lines in the figure. The 
greatly increased volume of water resulting from this change increased 
the eitisivc and earning power of the Avon, in consequence of which 
w'e find along its banks a w'elUmarkcd SEries of terrace gravels. Some 
of these contain implements, lliese terrace rrtay be thus described: 


High-level pbteau 
Fir^ terrace (early glacial] 

Second terrace (mid-glacial) 

Third terrace (Pal aeolithic) . . , 

Val ley-bed gravels (Ule glacial) 

Recent alluviuiii partly overly mg the last-oanicd. 


lac metres above Ordnance Datum 

105 M 

^ It II 

75 jp pt ,, 

JQ 


Flints, of Acheulean ty^ies, have been found along the course of 
the river Avon, nearly dl of them in the new bed below Salisbury-, 
llkis city, mth its etivlrotis, has proved a rich site, and a few 
** ^\'anden;ns have been found in the upper reaches of the river, 
and on higher levels. 

Next to the Avoa valley, must be named the trapezium of land 
intercepted between Southampton water, the Test, the Itchen, and 
the railway-line from Ramsey to Eastley i as well as the high-level 
gravels on the ea-stern side of the Itchen, It is said that flints (ficmtis, 
as well as ovate and triangular Acheulean inipicments) can be found 
in this region almost wherever one chouses to dig^. 

The Frome, which as has been said, is the last relic of the main 
stream, b unproductive. The gravels on the flat-topped hills round 
Warehum uccasionally yield Palaeolithic implements, as do the 
plateaux of Bournemouth and the New Forest. These are presumably 
gravels deposited by the main stream®. Near the Trent, which has 
just escaped from servitude, Is Dewlish, where Evans reports the 
discovety of a coup-de-poing. 

The other implement-bearing sites do not call for such full 
description here. They ail lie within a line drawn from the Wash to 
the Severn; outside that line the only places where Lower Palaeolithic 
implements have been certainty found are at Saldey, Wanvlckshire, 
where a quartzite coup-de-poing was found in the gravels of the 
river Rea*; at Walton m the same count)-, where a flake was found 


* The Pfllneoli thic ireplerncrfts of the .SouthBmptntii 
IPapm tttuipratr'diiii’i nj the ffamfu/iire FiWrf CVitfr, 111. [ittq 4 - 7 h p. zfii), alM) 
Clement HeicI, Gtoi/igy thi Ceiunti^' ornuKd Stuitiuintpion (OcUtagfcal Survey 
Memeiri, itjoi); Eviaiu in 0 .y,G^.L. kk. pp, 1M-9; and P^.A. xxi. 37, 

* Clement Reid, The Getdagy 0/ the C^iMtift^r nnwruf D,trt;htltrr (GEalojticnl: 
Survey Mcmette, titp^), 

* Even*, K^fcinr, p. 579 . 
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in the river A%'on': and at Huntow, near UridlinBtonf Vorkshlre* 
where also a Palaeolithic implement has been picked tip. What 
accidental cause brought these wanderers” to the places where 
they were found it is impossible to guess®. Otherwise Palaeolithic 
flints have been found in a few places along the river Nene in 
Northaniptonshire; at Hoxne* and at Bungay nn the Wavetiey; 
scattered through Norfolki Suffolk, and Essex north of the Thames, 
and Kent and Surrey to tlie south of the *rhames. They are found 
in diminishing quantidea as we proceed westward in the southern 
counties, until we reach die Axe in Devonshire, the gravels of which 
have yielded a few flints. After this no mnn: have been found. 

The reason for the absence of Palaeoliths in the extreme south* 
west is probably die former greater elcmdon of the land. The 
existing land-surface was the ridge at the summit of a fairly lofty 
range of mountains, rdsed above the forest-belt. It thus was beyond 
the ordinary range of the Palaeolithic hunters, who confined dicir 
excursions to the regions where the animals which they chased were 
ordinarily to be found, iTie stations and hunting fields tvere dius 
on the lower ground, ivhich is now sunk beneath tlie sea*. 

The following is a Ikt of sites and references supplement to 
those in Evans, Stone, and to those in the Victoria Comty Histones. 
The compilation fias cost no little time and trouble. Doubtless many 
references have been missed; it w'oiild probably be unpossiblc to 
make the list complete unless the tirne at one’s disposal was quite 
unlimited, 

CAMERmCESHTtlE 

Downhun: S, B. J. SkirtChly, Ttie Gealvgy the Fentand {Geol. .Soncy Memoin, 
1875). p. aoj. 

Furte Hill, ncor Hildurahnmt JW. Gtt>l. .-Usncialion, M%'1. [laiili F- ”• 

F«olqnd, Arehnectlom' “"“i Geoemptiy of: Brililh Aichaeol. Aiimiatio/i, X.5, V. 
[rSrol, p. 277. 

DEVOKSfftJtE 

Axe VllJler, nciir Chard; flfroJi Attoeiation/or AJruHtfmeHl fl/ Sritnee, IJltfUtttn 

rtrtrf .4rr. XKVIII. jB, . 

Ot1«»10n, Palaeolithic llaked airow-hcad (tiej faimd in a plDUCbed relnt rarri.xxxin. 

tioeij. 116- 

' Vieforia Camtty tfitUTy a/ Wartvie^lhire, 

* Einans^ p, 57J!- + ■ 

* Ccrtiin pfliji&jlirhfl in stone Other ihsn flints hdi'e he«i reportrd rfdin nver- 
drifts in North t^nciiiihirc [PrOCtfiUttgt Prekisionr- Soc^ Angfia, 11. 6l)* The 
photafpraphs of thftW objecta Cannot he caLcd COnvirKinR^ 

* To the Hojtne which W of coniadcnible chranofOEiOll importaiicc^ w* 

shaJ return ift a Ux&r chapter. _ 

* Alc^. Somervnd, “On the probable ciuge of the MtemmR abwince of Falseo- 

Uthic Man from Comyrall" (Traninriiow Geohulifsi Sonety vj Carmeoil, 

III. ^^96-1904], p. 169). 
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Ddrsetshibe 

Caundk; Nal. Hitt, rntd Attliq. So£. tsxku. [191 i], p. mxvi. 
Bloworth: ihid- 3 cX^iii. [1912]. p. xili. 

Fiddlefqrd r ibid^ JsWftt. [191 [], p. XXXVI. 

Fifchnd Nmlk: i^id, KltKtl. P- xxxvi, 

HDlmbiuhcflt (b£d^ WCXtt, [l9Tl]+ p. XXX^i. 

Essex. 

ChqdH'etl: Prtkitf^wic SoctetyEasl I. p. 117, 

Dqvercourt; ibid. pp. iia, ^fio. 

Grsy^ Thurrcick: Etitx i^aturalUt, vul, vt. 

nfond: Proc^ An^cuititm, XVI. p. En^ ATflfMro/Mf, vol. XM. 

Leyton: Esitx NaturaitMty vq|, KJtl. 

Mucking: XLVIU. [^911], p- 57 ^ 

Omtt iicflth: Aniitfaary\ KILVItl. p. ^7+ 

Stiiiifbrd-lcJlflpe: xt-Vlii. p, 57; Pr^ktit. S^. F&tt Angfia, vol, t. p. 117. 

HAAtraniiiK 

Bcmbridi^ (Islt O^f Wl|^t): DristoWn Grt^lagy of IJJAVm (GnoL Sur^w McmairE, 
[H89), p. 31 : 3 . 

l« 1 « of Wight, North-e»»t Co««t: Briiuh Aitoeiatitm Reiwri^ Camirndigtf [1904]^ 
p. 715. 

Shirluy: XXIII+ p, 409* 

Hertfordbhere 

Grtat Gadde^en : Tr<tnsattiani Herii. I^ut^ Socitty artd Fieid Club, xrv. 
[1907-111, p. 1, 

Hemcl Hempitcad: tbiJ. xrv. [[907-11]^ p. 1. 

Hltchm: Odd. x. [tl^-j^oo], p. 14; xj. [ 1900-1903], p+ ^3, 

Kwiworth: ibid. iw. [1907-11]* p. 1 . 

Krebwqrth; jP^oc. Gmlr Amctafim, xxxti. (1913J, p. 117. 

Rjckmansi^'orth: Nat^ Hitf. Socitty and Fiitd Clvb^ X. [1^97-1900]^ p* I4; 

XI. [190O-19Q1], p. 631 UtVi. [19x5). p. 195. 

Wlupflnxdc Heath: fiame refcTEiiee u Great G^dei>dofl,i 

KEJiT 

Notihfleet; xiu. [[EE4], p. tii^ Arcknt^^gia Caniicmat xv* 

Kiflijihiiii £ British Axt^oeialion Report^ Dovsf [i^99]f p. 7 S 2 - 
Swaiucombe: xxix* [1^99], p. 301. 

W'NlcridBbury: Toplcy, GH/e]£}- sif tht Wsafd (GooK Survey Memoira, 1879), p. 178. 

Los-oon 

W^lndawairth t Tronic Mi^MIna Nat-. Hut* Sv. 1889. 

MrDtlU^lliX 

Hanu'ell; Bniiih ArchastiL Aitnciafian^ xiii* [1907], p, 113. 

Norfolk 

Soc a bibtiagraphfcaJ l»X of 11 res th this ooioity ia G, Cbrke, ^'llie distribution 
of Flint and Bronw Iniplettients in Norfolk^' ( Fnnuart^pir Nar/tdk and iVora ick 
Naturaiuh^ Society, Vlll, []904-9]p p. 393); Idem ,'' The ekasilkitioziof NDrfolk 
Flint Implemcnti/* ibid^ p, 315* 

BursTon 1 F. J . Bctuiett, The Geoiojgy td fbe coaxtry arfmnd Ditt, Eye, Botietdale find 
IttKortk (Gcol. Suney McoiDin^ 1884)^ p, 19, 

Cranwick^ /Ve^it. £br. Etui A^ngfm, vttL 1. p. 454. 
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CringkfDrd: H, B, Wcjodward, Geiit^igy cf Ctmntwy around Nrjrwiih (Gcol Survev" 
Mcmoini, HS- 

OmhAint Awr. East Jngtui, vq]. 1. pp. 1 

Eluntunz C. Reid, Gtolfjgy d/ ihe Cowttry artnmd Cramer (Cjcot# Sun^ey Mcmoirt, 
x8Sj)^ p. 170, 

Ru^hford : /VdWrf. S<K, East AisgHtt, vdJ. 1. p. 119, 
i^anton Do^vn!iam: ibidr ™L l. p. 

Xottmhiltt Und. vdl. x. ii8l 

Wecting: r. p m- -it 

W^-rnoTidhum: rAfd. I. 2375 Afitiiitiaty, XLfV, U^], p, 6 a. 

WeJk; H. B. WoadwPLTd, CorarfJ^' oraiind' arrd Mait 

(Geol. SurVry Memaira^ liS4), 

Oxfordshire 

Wolvercxitci British Associatifirt Repiff-tf Bradford [igQolt p- 9*3^ 

SUFFOLK 

BELinham: W. and others, G^t}gy par it of C^bndge aixd 

(GwL Sumv \Iernoir 5 ^ 1891), p, Erfhaiotii Soi^rty Eaii I, 4^7, 

BTFttenham- Pf^hkinnc Soatly East Anglia^ 1* iJ4- 
Buii^y: xuv. [1908], p. 60: Mfln, Vin, [1908], Nq. 19, 

Chilton: Prehlsi. Fof. East Anglia, L 109. 

Clare: ihid. i, 109, 

Cotton: Arriigtatty, XJ-iv. ti^oSJ. p. 60. ^ # jj iiw . 1-^- 

Culford: W. WhiPdcer, G^dagy of parts of Cii7n*^J^4f« and Suffomi /w. 

britlge Pktioraphical Society ^ ui. p. 2»5 : 7^ J. Til, 162. 

Grtfll Comatd : PreWif . Sof, Fnri I. 109- 

Great Waldmi^fieW: Afrffl. X. [itJi&l, No, =0. 

Hawkcdon: ihidr x. [Jgfo], No,, aOr 

HcrtTngfleet: tame reference ^ Cortfm, . r 

Ipawich: BnmA AsfOiiatian R^t, Cambndgt [1904]^ p, 7^5, [19*6], 

P- 693 ; J.AJ. xxxiT. 

Nomianton: same rererenec la Coitoio- 

StantteAd : isme reference as Greet Waldingficid, 

Thctford: KXm. p. 45 ' 

SlTRllEY 

6Iiti:hAtn: EAenct Gossip, VIL 69k ^ 77 p 23T, 

Sussex 

Arwn va^llevp X-nrioua biIcb : H£. J97* 

Midhi4Jati>>^.^. XX. ao 7 _ 

Wiltshire 

Hiftckpen HiJl^ QJ.GJSJ^. ixv. [19°^], p- 166. ^ r 

Sat^mjike' ibid, ucv, [igogL P- i66t alao Mm, iii. ti903li =5 * tt. [1906]. 
No. 26:7^d7. joixi, [1901]. p, 310: P »^ih- 453 
' Wiiiterhounic Bassett: OJ.G.5X. IJCV. P- 


(6) Psychology of Loti^r Palaeolithic Alan 

Of the mode of life, and, using the word in a vtn,' general se^, 
the psychology of Lower Palaeolithic Man we know next to nothing. 
He was probably in all respects lower, perhaps inconceivably so, 
than any savage tribe with which w-e can become acquainted in the 
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modem world. In fact, all that we can say about him, on the basis 
of the facts as yet discovered, may he stated in three propositions: 

I* He was certainly a fully developed ^lan, capable of progress 
in such arts as he had evolved. 

3* He lived on the product of the chase. 

3* He dwelt in the open air+ on the plateaux and not far from 
the ri\Trs, 

To these we may add the following as probabilities: 

1. lie was acquainted with the use of fire, and with means for 
its artificial production. 

2. He built for fumsclf huts of boughs, hides, etc. 

3. He trapped the larger animals^ as the weapons at his disposal 
were hardly adequate for the maintenance of a direct w^arfare with 
them. 

Various efforts have been made to extend this very meagre list 
of secured facts. Thus, some have tried to shew^ that there was a 
cult of the axe in the Lower Palaeolithic Tenn: a theory^ based on 
the existence of very large and very small specimens in addition to 
the ordinary^ si^es, the last named being for use and the others for 
worships But both large and small alike shew' traces of use; and 
the large and smalh specimens are not merely tw^o categories, but 
two extremes to a continuous series of intermediate ty-pes. This 
theory^ therefore, haa nothing to recommerul it“. 

When the aboriginal tribes of Tasmania were discovered, they 
were still at an early stage of their Stone Age. A description of these 
people may be quoted, as it gives ua material for reasonably filling 
in the gaps which the perishable nature of materiabt other than stone 
necessarily leaves in our knowledge. 1 accordingly extract die 
following, from Cook^a Voyage. It is a vague and superficial 

account, which is one reason why I have chosen it; a description too 
fully detailed might be misleading w^hen applied to the men of the 
Lotver Palaeolithic term. 

TTiere were so^cral wigivama or huts, where we found some bags and- 
nets made of in which 1 imagine they cany' iheir proviajQna and other 
nei;;t^itieft. In one of these waa ihe stone they strike fire with, and tintler 
made of bark, but of what tree could not be distinguished, Wc found in 
one of their huts, one of their spears, which w^s made sharp at one end, 
I suppose, with a shell or stone., .they^ seem to he quite ignorant of any 
scut of metal. The bcHUghs of which their huts are made are either broken 
or split and tied together with iLmasa in a circular fonn, the largeat end 

* Rurot, tmee* de Tcxistmcc d"un culte dc ta hschr pmdant Ic 

Pii]efiLLthii|iic inftrieur"* (CJ^rF. 7‘oiirii [rgro], p. 153)4 

J Si™ tht fritidfixns of M. A. Dublin. “Note sur fes tnic™ dc I'cviit^nce d’un 
culic dc Li bnchc pendant If Pal^filhiqiic inf^ricur^' VII1_ fl^i i], p, ^77). 
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stuck in the ^^roimd, and the smaJkr parts meeting in a point at the top, 
and covered with fem or bark, so poorty done that they will hardly keep 
out a shower of rain. In the middle is the fire-place aomounded with heaps 
of mussel, pearl, scallop, and crai^h shells, which I believe to be their 
chief focHl.*,Thc>^ lie on the ground, on dried grass, round the fin:; and 
1 believe thev have no settled place of habitation (as their houses seemed 
built only for a few days) but wander about in small parties in search of 
foodt and ai^ actuated by no other motive. We never found more than 
three or four huts In a place, capable of containing three or four person^ 
only; and what is remarkabk, we never saw the least marks of eanoe or 
boal, and it is geneially thought thc>' have none, being iiUogether a vxry 
ignorant and wTctchcd set of people, though natives of a country capable 
of producing crt'cry necessary' of life*. 

Even this short and very general description cannot be applied 
to the Low^er Palaeolithic poopit without reserve. It would be easy 
for such ^mali communides to maintain themselves in a country^ like 
Tasmania, which has no large formidable beasts, and in w^hich nature 
producer the materials of food lavishly* But this would not be the 
case in Lower Palaeolithic Europe* There only a community of 
some considerable size would be able to exist, surrounded as they 
were by large and savage animals* 

We may, if we like so to amuse ourselves, visualise the people 
who made the mde implemcjits of Chelles, as roaming over the 
plains under their pleasant climate, gurrounded by gigantic aniroals 
which tlm^ trapped or siaughtered with their heavy cluba_, and on 
whose flesh they fed* But we have no authority to fill in the outlines 
thus sunituarily sketched*. We know nothing of their dress or orna¬ 
ments (save a few perforated shelU and stones); w'c know' nothing 
whatever of their religion, their moral instincts, their language, 
customs, sepulture, tribal relationships^ or ^ial organiKation* To 
complete the picture would be to exchange the role of the truth- 
seeking student for that of the novelist—one can hardly even say the 
historical novelist: and the mtist favourable verdict that could be 
passed on such work would he, £*fsi mais re hVj^ p^j,** 

/tf science! 

* Quoted frtim the ^dirian in KerrV CriWtfrfiCffl 0/ tmi TVflwfj, voL XJV, 

^ ” Mr Wortkinjrton Smith, in Mdti^ ifi^ Prim^t Sm-itge^ chup, U. Iiaa essayed 
the tflfik- The mutling picturt is ndl pivlly. 
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THE MIDDLE P.\LAEOLITHIC STAGE 

(i) Condition of life in fffe Middle Palaealithk Term 

Le Moustier is situated near to rhe ’tillage of Lcs Eyzies on the 
right bank of the VezerCp a tributary of the Garunne flou ing through 
the department of La Dordogne* Here» some 200 metres away from 
the river and about ^4 metres above it$ levels there is a little cave mth 
a small flat tabled and in front of it* The remains discovered in this 
cave have been accepted as stage now to be described, 

called from the name of the place in question the Mousterian stage. 
This single stage fills the whole of the Middle Fala^jlithic Term. 

Some authorities would group the Lower and the Middle Palaeo¬ 
lithic Terms togetherj under the single comprehensive name of 
Cheileo-Mousterian. It is, however* preferable to separate thcmi 
while acknowledging that (as in the ease of all such divisions) it is 
impossible to assign a definite limit separating the one from the 
other. For Mousterian Man in. Western Europe lived in very 
different conditions from those w^hich his predecessor had enjoyed. 
The torrid temperature w^hich Chellean Man had experienced, the 
still pleasanter and healthier moderately warm climate under which 
Acheulean Man had lived, had now' given place to a chmate w-hich 
was cold and damp. The caves afforded a more substantial refuge 
from the weather than the flimsy huts in w-hich we may imagine the 
men of the earlier stages as living; and so to the caves Man now’ 
began to resort in. quest of a habitation* There was some overlap 
between the two kinds of dwelling; Mousterian implements have 
come to light in the upper stmta of the river drifts or in associated 
brick-earths, and Chellean and Acheulean tools shew that Low^cr 
Palaeolithic Man on occasion used the caves as at least teniporaiy 
refuges; the cave of Castillo in Spain affords an iijcample of this. 
But such cases are exceptional; they grove nothing more than that 
the change, like most changaft, was gradual. In the hlousterian stage/ 
we are entitled to say,.man definitely ceased to be a riverside-dweiler, 
and became a cave dweller^ 

This had some consequences of importance^ The cave life was 
certainly much less healthy than the old open-air existence* and even 
apart from the harder conditions that prevailed in the Middle Palaeo- 
lithic Term this might have been expected to influence mjuriuusly 
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the stamina of the people. True, m the accumulations of kitchen 
debris shew, the home was mtlier in the mouth than in the inner 
recesses of the cave; for it U usually in the mouth of the cave that 
the piles of refuse are to be found. But even here the lung^ of the 
eommunitv would be affected by the choking smoke of the hearths. 
Driving rains would send the people to sleep in the damp inte^rs 
of the caves, with the result that they were not exempt from 
rheumatism and allied diseases. Thus at Kraplna, an important 
station to be more fully described presently, several of the numerous 
human bones found shewed lesions of arthritis tleformam'^ and one 
of tlie jaws from the same site shewed the oldest known case of 
dental fistula®. The accumulation of piles of d^:caJ^ng refuse about 
the entrances to the habitations, however indifferent and hardened 
to them the people might have been, caanot have b^n healthv. Tlie 
close confinement of a necessarily limited conynunhy, isolated from 
other similar groups, would probably lead to inbreeding with all its 
attendant physical disadvantages. I'hese adverse influences, com¬ 
bined with an increasing difficulty of obtaining food, owing to the 
more rigorous climate and to the consequent restriction of ammal 
life, must have had a degenerating effect upon the popi^tion. 
Signs of this degeneration are dearly visible. both in the physical 
constitution of the people and in their handiworks; and it culminate 
in their disappearance. 


(2) Human remains of the Middle Palaeolithic Term 

When we readi the MouEterLan stEige we at last find ourselves 
tolerably well supplied with material for the study of the physical 
characters of the tool-makers. We now proceed to give a hncf 
description of the principal human remains which have been dis¬ 
covert belonging to this stage. 

1. NeandfTtaL It is natund to begin with the fragments from 
Ncandertal, not because thw offer the liest specimen of Mousterian 
Man known, but because they were the first of their kind to attract 
scientific notice. The name h^, in consequence, become indissolubly 
associated with this type of hunianit>'. But for several reasons the 
Neandertal skeleton does not fulfil the ideal of a typical specimen. 
It U very imperfect: and it was not found associated with any datable 
objects, so that its periotl has to be determined by analogy with other 


* K. Gorianoic-KniinbciEer, " Anomalien und paihi>1ciip«;he 
am Skektt dea Ur-MEntchen bus Kfafiina {K/irreipuHJtttsbluU tl.rlattsck. Getedark, 

f. C( h Chirut^it Jam tei Ifmfit prfhumLiua 

Taur^n. 191 * - 
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skeletons,found btert which display the same charactemdcs. Like the 
Piltdown sktil], the Neandertal skeleton has no light of its own to 
shed p it requires all the light available from other quartern for its own 
explanation. The tooth of a bear found in the cave v^t-ith the skeleton. 



and some animal hones found in similar soil in an adjacent cave^ and 
presumably though not certainly contemporary* offer the only direct 
evidence of date available. 

The skeleton came to Light in a little cave called Feldho/ergratte 
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in the Neandcrtal, a valley lying half-way between DQsseldoif and 
Elberfeld, in the year 1856. The cave was being quarried, and the 
bones were fuunti embedded in its floor of solid mtid, which was 



about 5 feet deep, iTie labourers who uncovered the bones took na 
special notice of them, and it was only the chance of a local physician. 
Dr Fuhlron, coming on the scene that saved the fragments which 
have been preserved. Very likely the skeleton ivhcn uncovered waa 
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perfect, h^jt nothing rcmuitifl of it except the skull-cap, some of the 
long bones of the Limbs, and one or two of the smaller bones. They 
arc preserved in the provincial museum at Bonn, 

The limb-bones of the skeleton are unusually thick, and shew by 
the great size of ilie muscular attachments that their owmer had been 
a person of great strength. He had led a stormy life; the bones 
display marks of serious injuries which he received from time to 
time. Indeed one surgical authorit^^ has said that "'the individual 
presents traces of traumadc lesions” (i.e, of injuries due to \vaunds)» 
■‘‘of infantile rickets, and of arifiritii deformans. Notwithstanding^ he 
lived to an advanced age, w^hich, according to Virchow, he could not 
have done had be not received attentive care from his fcllow^- 
tribesmen^,” 

The skuU, of w'hich only the top remains, is remarkable for its 
great size and thickness, as well as for the extremely sloping forehead, 
low vault, and the enormous development of the bony ridges over 
the brows. According to Hrdlicka® the "'sagittal suture [the line of 
junction bettveen the frontal bone and the parietal bionea] has 
evidently closed earlier than it does in the modem man, but this 
must have taken place after the brain had ceased to inBuence the 
cranial vault, for it resulted in no deformation. The coronal suture 
[that between the two parietal bones, nmning along the top of tlie 
head] k oblitenited up to the temporal ridges^ while the lambdoid 
[the triangular suture bictween the two parietal hones and the occipital 
bone at the back of the head] is still patent/' Tins early closing of 
the sutures may perhaps indicate that as in many uncivilised races 
of the present day the growih in the intelligence of the individual 
ceased at a comparatively early agc+ The cephalic index is 73“i- 

The brain which hUed the skull whs Inw'^er and narrower and slightly 
mom poinicd than the human brmn of tn-day, approaching in these features 
more the itnlhmpatd fonn. The right frontal lobe w^as slightly larger and 
longer than the left, and the whole right hemisphere was slightly longer 
than that of the upp£>sitc side. In the present man it is generally the left 
hemiitphere which is the longer^ but this exception in the Neandertal man 
is not necessarily of any special sigtiiRcance^” (Eig. bSj, 

Not only was the skull clearly mferiur in type to that of modem 
humanity; all the other bones which were rescued display signs of 

* R. Lehniann-Nltache, aur n C/umrfpa mtrk FumleH au$ 

deutseker t'ow/r, Bihsocm A^Tiia, (Anah^cd in VAnikr. X. 6JS9, from wliJi;h 

the qiH7tiitxai) ii m^dch 

* A!cs HftillSoii, '"The maat anijimt fikclcta] remaEllt of iMiiii*' Repttri^ 

Smithiomftrr tmtiiutioit, 

* laud, 
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a leas advanced development^. The man of Neandertal tliroughoul 
his whole body was more primitive than the man of to-day^. 

II. Gibraltar. Though the Neandertal skeleton was the first of 
Its type to attract attention, it was not actually the first discovered* 
That credit belongs to a skull fcmnd in the Fcirhes Cjuany, Gibraltar, 
in 1S4S, and mm in the Museum of the Royal Oillege of Surgeoiis, 
London, The exact circumstanizefi of the dificox^ety^ can no longer, 
at this distance of tunc, be recovered; and though in recent years 
the site has been carefully searched, no further light on die remains 
has been found, except that the discovery' of Mousterian flints in 
a cave close to tlie site, if this could be confirmed (for the reason for 
this condition see the footnote), would be corroborative e\idence for 
a Mousterian occupation of the region®. 

The skull, which is smaller than most of the other skulls of the 
Neandertal type, seems to have belonged to a woman. Though the 
lower jaw is lost, the facial bones are w^cll preserved^ w'hich can be 
said of only one other skull of its type; and the base of the skull 
remains in this and in no otlier specimen (Fig, 69}* The leading 
characteristics of this skull are: its dolichuccpludy (cephalic index 
76-7)' the very large nasal openings; the gigantic eye-sockets, which 
arc great drruJar eaxities^ with an exceptionally wide space between 
them; tlic sloping forehead; the ab^nce of the canine fossa—a 
depression between the nasal openings and the cheek-bones; and the 
flat and x'ejy^ simian skulFbase. The bruw-ridgex are in this specimen 
le?is prominent than they are in other skulls of the type, which is 
possihly on account of the sex of the individual: perhaps for the 
satiic reason the brain of the skull was the smallest "Neandertal” 
brain as yet known. The jaw^ arches arc horse-shex: shaped, not 
divergent as in modem 

11 L La ^^rhe^Frou de LaXaulcttc la one of the numerous 

fissures in the rocky (carboniferous limestone] banks of the river 
LessCp a tributary' which flow's into the Maas near Dinant, These 

^ As eniimenitjcij ty llrdJiJckii thest hoites are itlc rcttiora, the humeri, the 
alrifle, llie riyht mdius, and parts of the left (>iclvk hcrtie, of the dyht scapuls^ nf the 
riaht elavkle, and of five dba. 

^ On the Xcundertuil akekton seei [^yell, Antiqffiiy 0/ Afon; Hamy, JV™ J# 
(Htl/iittiritoffie iiUmaifu, p. 2j6; Obermoier, recces htlirkniim quatcrnalrm dins 

i'Europe C’entmlc" (JL'jJor/Er. xvir. p- fro), where a fii]S biblioiifTiiphy vnii 

be fiinindj Keith n ArttitfHity of Alan, chaps, 

* W, L, H. Duckwiorth, ^'Ciivc ExpJorntJon at Oihrahar tn September^ 

lyio'' SCI, [lyitj. P- 3 S 0 }li /c/mi, '^Cave EKploratiorL at Qihrahar in 

(I'friii. XLlt, [r^r^], p. ^t^)- The evidence,, hoive'^'er, Jippcani to be in>^oiie|u^LVe, for 
the author sai'a, iF!i sht tcCOtid paper, that rven the fliiits “of Moiistcriiin forin muat, 
in my opiobOK ^ Ottrihuied to a t^eulithic culture/' 

* For further pardcalar? rej^arctinv the tJilhniltar see Keiths cyp. iuad. 

p. tz 4 ’ Hrdtif^lca, iaiid. p. 512 ^ P. Hroca, RciUiDrLjun hut les Oi^iemcnti des 
CUVemes dc f jibraJuir'* (U^S-A^Pr Mr- 11, ^ti]. IV. [iSfrcjJ, p. 15+5. 
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caves were explored in the sLsrics of the last century by the energetic 
Edouard Dupoat, a fuller account of whose ^xirk will be given on 
A later page. The cave which at present concerns us is on the left 



Fig, 69, Thfe Cibrftlmr iJcull, 

(Frum the Rtpori^ Smiiirs^mnn Imtilulton^ 


bank of the Lescse^ 25 metres above the present level of the river, 
between Walsin and Chaleox. Its opening is nol broad, and it 
was further narrowed by great blocks! fallen from the roof, through 
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which the explorer had to cut a way before the excavatiofi could be 
satisfactorily prosecuted. The length of the cave is over 60 metres, 
its mean breadth to mi^tres. 

At the entrance there was a thick deposit of yellow clay with 
fallen blocks of stone iniermingleds and bonea of horse and reindeer. 
This was 3 mitres thick at the entrance, but rapidly thinned out 
towards the interior of the cave^ so tliat it disappeared at 4 mitres 
from the entrance. Behind this a great fall of stone from the roof 
had to be cleared away, consisting of about 300 square metres of 
hard limestone^ before tJie underlying strata could be examined. 
These were found to be as follow's, in the interior of the cave: 

J. Grey day, sumtounted by sandy day, slnttEfied; at its base third 
o^isiferous level. Including bones of sheep and other ruminajits. 2-50-3 
mitres. 

/- Fi\'e tncsre or less condnuaus bei.ls of atalagmite alternating with 
grey Rtratihed day of variable thickness. 1-50-1-75 metres. 

//, Grey day surmounted by stxadiied loam. Second ossiferous level, 
including Hunuxn frower, Elephas ptimigrmu$j Rhinoceros tkhGrhinm^ 
Ruphaprn trogus, Stis rcro/fl. 0+60-0-70 metre, 

G. Stalagmite, a conliimous and generally the thickest bed. 

t\ Grey day with great blacks of limestcmcp surmounted by stratified 
loam. First ossiferous level, including Hyi^na and various animaJ bimes 
gnawed by IL^cna. 0-50 

E. Stalagmite of varying thlckncSi^. 

D. Yellowish day containing large blocks of fallen stone. o'8o m^tre. 

C, Clayey sand alternating with small dbeontinuous layers of sand 
and sandy day. 1-T5 metres. 

/?. A series of strata of sand and gravel, total thickness o-yo mitre. 

Fine gravel. 0-60 inelfe. 

Cave floor underlying^ covered with traces of red clay. 

This stratification speaks of alternations of rise and fall of tlie 
riverj in the course of which the alternaring gravels and the stalagmite 
w'ere deposited. Remembering tlic slow' rate at which the latter 
material accumiilatesi the fact that there were no less than five layers 
of it above the human remains is very noteworthy. Nothing of the 
man of Naulette w-as found except the low'er jaw, a cubitus, and 
a canine tooth. But there were traces of his activity on the anijiial 
bones, some of which had been split to extract the marrovr^ and one 
of wliich had been perforated (Fig. 70)* On the otlier hand, tliere 
were no traces of hearths nor w'ere there any flint inipkiiients In 
the layer containing the bonea^ Under the indue nee of water and 

' Marrow it n diiinty fipjirecbr^d by all onrJrnt jincl moctf-m; it is aha 

UEfid ^kn ainmal fat to supply fuel for lamps. Bones Eplii to obtain it are alniDst 
as good evid^n^ m fmpknionta the fuitner cxistent:c of man ihi Buy 

BltG, 
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lifi. -jii. Human jaw khI p^ifcirAijcd bane from Tnsu de La Naulctte. 
tFrdm BuU^in df P Academe dt Bruxflta, viih XXll.) 
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carbonic acid tlie remaining bones must have corroded a^vay; die 
skeletons ei-'cn of modern foxes and badgers were seldom if ever 
found complete in these caves. It is W be noticed diat the bones 
fotmd M-ith the human jaw-bone were for the grtater part those 
belonging to the more edible parts of the animals; the vertebrae, 
ribs, pelvis and scapula bimea were absenth 

Like the Gibraltar skull, diis jaw is supposed to have belonged 
to a woman, whose age is estimated to have been about 30 years, 
it shews the following primitive characters—the thickness of the 
body of the bone in proportion to its height; the increase In the 
siate of the molars from back to front; the prHience of five roots in 
the wisdom-tooth; the small and receding chin, though the incisor 
teeth arc not set obliquely; while on the other hand the branches of 
the jaw diverge clcarlv and have not the Ll-shapc of the anthropoids* 
The structure of the symphysal region [the back of the chin-anglej 
is also entirely human, not anthropoid*. 

IV. Spy.' In, nr rather in front of, a cave at Spy called Gratle de 
la Qecht-aux-R’nrhn. about 8 miles eastward from Namur, Belgium, 
tivo skeletons of Neandertal type were found in the year 18S6 by 
AIM* Marcel de Puydt and Max Lohest* These were buried in the 
terrace in front of the cave mouth, at a depth of about [*{. feet below 
the modern surface. The strata aboro were unbroken, and confined 
remains of later stages of the Palaeolithic period. ITie following is 
the scheme of die stratification; 

E. Brown clay, mixed with great fallen stone blocks, sterile; 3 metres 
thick. 

E. Yellow tuff, very hard, FAtphas Flints of the end of 

*4urignacian* with transilinn to Sotuirean, and perhaps a little Solutrcan. 
0'8o-i m^tre thick. 

n. Red-coloured tuff* with numerous bones of Raspfft tarandm. 
Rhinocertin tichorhinus, FJcphtn prtmigemus. Ivory and bone iiTiplcmcnts, 
as uell aa Aurignadan flints of typical character (end of Aufij^na- 

dan), O’Q^-o^go rnetru thick. 

C\ Very hard brctda mixed >dth yellow clay; a layer of WiK>d ash at 
the bottom, 015 mdre thick. 

B. BrowTi earth veined with black towards the base, r^png From 
&nine centimetres tn i mitre in thicknc^. worked typical flitits of 

^ For Duponf's account of his esplisratian of ihii cete (with m cla^niie 
mlourud sertion of the atrnrifici.tion> sec Mr 3 cs fouilla scKQtiBqUM 

pendanf ITiivcr dc ifl63^64f dflTia Ics e 3 « bordu dc 3 a 

(BuUitim dr imWe dfS der ftUm ft dei bffiifX-ortM df 

Xxu P- 31): sur cinq Ciivett!« tsplorfrt dans la v»\l^ de la 

T.pCSBe rt Ic ruvin de FbIfiiei^duJ fieodlaTit I'^t^ dc 186^” XKUt, ri&& 7 ]p P- 

* S« P, I'opinard, ''L« cartcl^res sinaietia d« U m^chfliLrc dcL» NaulottE 
d\^rtihr^p. StV_ (1SS6], p. 
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the later MDueteriiiii. Human skeletons in this layer, towards its lop^ 
Same fanna as in i). 

Older Mousterian; tiuiuerous flakes much f^tinatedp with unskilful 
secondary' chipping; coupSr-de-pomgL 

In the Layer containiDg the skeletons were same Moustetim tools, 
as well as a fragment of bone which appeared to have been ard- 
ficklly worked. There were a large number of honca of Eiephas 
piimi^enius^ Rhinofera^ /fr/jorAwrj/j, and a very few of Rafigi/er 
taranduSj in the same stratum. 

At the time of the discovery of these bones it was hotly disputed 
whether the owners of the skeletons had been buried intentionally 
or whether they had been, accidentally □verwhelined in a landslide. 
'Fhe controversy is now dead; later discovtrica have removed the 
natural hesitation, that w-aa felt at the time, Ln believing that Palaeo¬ 
lithic man formally buried his dead. The skeletons of La Ferrassie, 
Le Moustier, and La Chapelle-aux-Saints have come to light, and 
have shewn clearly that Mousterian man, sometimes at leasts gave the 
dead the rite of sepulture. The importance of this fact will appear 
later. 

The skeletons lay at a distance of 2-50 metres from one another. 
One was lying on its side, with the hand touching the Irswcr jaw: the 
original position of the second skeleton could not be properly deter¬ 
mined, as the hones had suffered sonic disturbance. The skull of 
tlie first of the skeletons resembled that of the Neandertal man; die 
second skull was, however, of a superior t^^pe. Indeed the jaw e%^cn 
of No. 1 was less primitive than that of any other jaw of die race 
yet found. The people of Spy thus appear to be of the Neandertal 
series, but to represent a family on the Avhoic more adviced on the 
road of evolution than the majority' of their kind, so far as w't know 
them*. 

The bodies had simply been covered with a little eardi where 
they lay, not deposited in a formally dug grave. I'he same method 
of sepulture will meet us at I.a FerrassicK The damaged condition 
of the second body is perhaps due to the openirions of hy'aenas^ 
w'hich may have taken advantage of the temporary absence of the 
representatives of the dead to root it up. 

The leading characteristics of the tw'O bodies may thus he briefly 
stated. Both are dolichocephalic. In No, i the brow^-ridges are 
prominent—less so in No. 2. In both the forehead h recedingi 

^ H. Breui!, "^Romrquei mr Itv divers nh’eniix aj-eh^SciRiqiirEsi dn de 

iQEir. frcua], p- ii6): E. d'Acr/'Dca ficpulture^ dims 

cypAtJ pakdithjqiiw dea ^rottes ei des obris sous rochc” i8^). 

■ See Julicfi Fraipont^ ”1^ Hqmiiief de Spy^* Paris p. jai}. 
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straighter in No. i than in No. 2. In both the back of the head 
extends considerably. 'iTie parietal ridges of No. 2 arc spheneal to 
an exceptional degr^. In both the frontal sinus is well larked, the 
orhiiB are very lat^c and round, and the occipital region is flattened 
from above to below, the attachments for the neck muscles being 
very large. The upper jaw is powerful, with large teeth; there is 
no ^b-nasal prognathism. The mental syrapht'sis is straight in front, 
without projection. The molar teeth are of equal aixe^ the canines 
aru of mndcraie size and dn not overtop the other teeth. lower 

jaw of No, 2 was probably even more massive, but it is much injured 
V. La Ferrasrie, At La Feirassie, Dordogne, there was a rock- 
shelter which had been inhabited at different periods; each of di^ 
had left a layer of deposit. .At the bottom waa a stratum with 
.Acheulean Hints; over it was a stratum with Mousterian flints; and 
above this again were strata with implements of the later Palaeolithic 
stages. There were in all nine strata in this shelter. In addition, 
there were two minor sites at the same place; a small shelter with 
exclusively Mousterian remains* and the entry to a grotto whose soil 
contained* remains of the .Aurignacian stage, the first of the Upper 


Palaeolithic*. 

The skeletons lay in the Mousterian stratum, overlaid with a sort 
of pavement of flat stones (supposed to have been intcntionall^aid 
down) which cuts the Mousterian stratum into two parts. 
were four skeletons discovered, two of them belonging to children, 
No full account of the remains seems as yet to have been published, 
though one at least of the skeletons was in a good state of preserva¬ 
tion. rhe hones of the head had been protected with a flat stone 
hid over it, and two other stones had been laid about the level of 
the arms; a great number of Mousterian flints were lying about, 
'Fhe body w-as not however buried m the strict sense of tlie word. 
Earth had been piled over h; the attitude of the skeleton suggested 
the attitude of sleep in which the subject had died, h lay on its back, 
I D« Puvdl l»T»d Ldihest. Eiplonation de ia ifrtnc dc Spy " (Anmtlrt dt ta 

ii Spy'* {Cai^a dr ^^umar. 1887); Ftittpom and Ltih«t. La hi^wmt dc 
NcBttdcrthalTui dc t’anitadl cn Hcleiquc” (/frcfcircJ lU J***?!' 

5871. A foH aiumnari- of the paper by E. Ctanadliacl m 

Pari^ p. 3aI h ft Cplllwnnn, l-ca iamMes dc Spy ^ , 

KVT TiBStI o P+Toflipardp bn^ dc Spy iB^^4JPr -wr. II. voL 

p. J76); H KloHtsch^ ^•OcdpStaliM Ufid Tcmppriilm tier Schidcl vQfl tipv 
'i'«r«liuh£n mil dfl-ncr KrapiTia* P- . ,, . 

= L. C^plwn und D. Pcyiony. ^'StutiPn prchistonq^c d*i Ln 

anthrapalog^f, XlUi. [iViaJ. P ^9^ : /idW*DcuX aqiiclctt^ h«™«.n* au 
foi'era dcl'dpO<|UcmoiiSt4ri*nne'"ffl-S-.4./*, acr. VI- vo . 1 . [xoio], P’^' ' . 

Wripnw [Vw]. p. 797) .lidemr^T, HAUVtXU aquclcttC hunia.n h«ilc (R«.^e 

prthutoriqtif^ Vtr P- 
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the lower limbs botli bem to the right, and left arm tying along the 
side, the right raised up and bent. Apparently the body had not 
been disturbed after death, but was simply covered where it by. The 
character of the skeleton, s» far as it has been described, appears to 
have been entirely in accordance with the other ordinary Moustenan 
subjects. 

The excavation carried out with great care, but the skull of 
the principal skeleton w^as unfortunately smashed^ 

VI, Le Moustier. In a station at Le Moustier, the place which gives 
its name to the Mousterian culture^ though not actually in the cave 
w^here die typical iVlousieiian culture was foundt st dealer in anti¬ 
quities resident in the neighbourhood found the skeleton of a youth 
of about 16 years of age. It is no part of our duty here to comment 



71. Coixp-de-poiryf found with the Le Mcnifilier ikeleton. 


on the combination of commercial and political intrigues w'liich 
would appear to have been assudated with this discovery*; all that 
need he said is that the skeleton found a resting place in the Museum 
of Berlin, the dealer was made happy, and an extravagant pecuniary^ 
value was established for prehistoric skeletons which is likely to put 
a serious difficulty in the way of future researcli-parties not in the 
possession of unlimited funds- 

The body had been undoubtedly buried with intcntiDn. The 
skeleton lay on its right side, %vith the right forearm under the 
head—in fact, the body was disposed in the attitude of sleep- 

Close by the hand was a coup-de-poing 17 cm* long (Fig* 71) 
which even in Acheulean surroundings would have been a good 

^ L'Aiithr^ jmi, 37J- 

* On which vjiiridiit articles hi L'Anikr. vol. xivi. 
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specimen, but which in a Mousterian depossit was ver>' remarkable; 
and a bed of flint chips foraicd a sort of pillow under the head. 
Nuiticrous other flints presented the characters of early MousterMii 
implements, and there can be no doubt as tu the stage to which to 
assign the interment. Bones of the wld ox. charred and split, 
apparently the relics of a funeral feast, were also found in the grave. 

The body was that of a youth. Some parts of the skeleton fell 
into dust when it was uncovered, and could not be preserved. The 



73. The Le MDusMf akiillr 


skull (Fig* 72) was almost complete, but in fragments, and with some 
lost parts which have been restored in the museum* Fhe authenticity 
of the restoration has been questioned^ The epiphyses of the joints 
have not vet been closed, and tlie wisdom-teeth are not yet cut| 
the age of the subject was about ib year^. The characteristics of the 
race arc less conspicuous, possibly owing to youth. The left femur 
measures o-jfte metre, indicating a stature of from 1-45 m. to 
1-50 m. (4 ft* 9 inSi to 4 ft. 11 ins*). I'he diaphysis [shaft] of the 
femur is rounded, and almost of the same dimensions as tliat of the 


L VArtihr. X3C, [i^], P- 
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NeandercaJ skeleton; and sis in th^it skeleton there is a disproportion 
betiveen the disphvsis and the ortieiiliLr estreinjiies^ which are par¬ 
ticularly large. The radius is very much curved; this la an anthropoid 
feature^ also found at Xeandertal and at Spy, The tibia is nut 
plaiy-merie. The glenoid cavity of the scapula is diverted backward 
as in die Neandertal skeleton. The radius is strongly curved, which 
is also a Ncandcrtal character. The lower jaw is very' missive j 
more so than in the Spy subjects. The greatest width of tlie symphysia 
is Q'Oth m. I'he left canine has not yet sprouted but remains a dll 
hidden by the milk tootli. The chin is receding. There is a genio¬ 
glossal fossa, hut no trace of the mentaE spine. The teeth are large, 
and the prognathism is very pronounced* The brow-ridge b well 
developedg but to a less extent than in the Neandertal specimen; 
it diminishes gradually from the median to the lateral part, which 
is difFerent from the case in adult apecuiiens; in these the brow- 
ridge b equally accented in the lateral and in the median part. The 
configuration of the back of the skull abo resembles that of the 
Neandertal skull L 

VIL La Chdprllf-iiux-StiWts, The Le Moustler skeleton was not 
in a good state, and its restoration m die museum of Berlin has not 
coiiui'ianded the acceptance of all the authorities who have examined 
it. Such cannot be said of tlie magnificent specimen found at about 
the same time in a cave close to the village of Chapelle-aux- 
Saints, department of Curre^e^ and now one of the treasures of the 
Parb Museum of Natural History. It has been made, after a study 
extending over five years, the subject nf a monumental monograph 
by Prof, Marcellin Boule, which it has now' become a commonplace 
to describe as the most thorough and in every way the finest de¬ 
scription of any human skeleton extant^. 

The discovery wpis made by MM* les Abbes A. and J* Bouyssonie 
and L, Bardon. The cave in vi^hich the skeleton lay was one of a 
series; nothing w’as found in any of the others. A long passage, with 
very unequal walk, and a low roof —so tow that it cannot have been 
used aa a permanent habitation—had had a pit dug in the middle 
of its floor, in which the skeleton w^s deposited. There can be no 

^ O. Hauler, " D^ou\iGne d*un fqurctette du type de N^Rndcrtal EQua Fabri 
itifl'iiEiir dll MqujJiwr^* pr/hitiawiifiifi, vif. [lyog], p. 1): H. Klfimi^ch 

'Treu^-Cfl ^uc I'Homo mduKterkn^is Huutcri HTipflrliehl 4iu type d* xXcandertal'^ 
p. tu); fl. Kliutsch and O, HkiiMr, “ttofnn Knuafri: ^riD 

wtailuvii^cr Skclcttfund im I>ep&rtcfiienT Dordogne, und xlnc ruRvh^i^kdr lum 
NctLTjderwI^Tus" U X 3 SXV'. [igenj], p, 387)3 H. Kkatach, ‘Die ncuc^Xe 

Erstebniwie dtr Fal^ontald^pf des McMciicti und ihre El«d«lltul^^ fiir d^ .AbiitHm- 
miini! 9 p;ob]i^'^ {ZJ.E. SJ_[, figog], p. jfi?), 

■ MarccUiti h^bde, "L'bommc dc La Chipcllc-aux-^Jaiiits" de 

jgri-rgrj, reprinted m ■ "Cpanitr bi^hurc)^ 
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doubt of its having be^n an intentional interment^ Tlie bnnea 
were very fragile, and broke easily when an attempt vv-as made to 
remove them. The skeleton lay j metres inward from the entrance, 
covered with a bed of deposit 30 to 40 centim^es thicks quite intact, 
containing bones^ and chipped Hints of Mousterian types, llie 
fauna represented included 

fianffijer tiirandui Hfdnoceros iichorhirtus 

Hfson pnscus Capra ibex 

Eqtius fabidhs Artfamys matnifdia 

which it will he seen Ls a “ cold ” fauna. The pit in which die skeleton 
was laid measured 1-43 metres iti length, t nit;tre in breadth, and was 
0-30 m^tre deep. It had been excavated in the marly floor of die 
cave^ for the reception of the body, Tiic skeleton lay on its back, 
the head to the w^est, leaning against the border of the grave and 
wedged into position with stones^ The right arm seems tn have 
been bent in such a position as to bring the hand up to the head^ 
The legs Were folded up and tiimed to the riglit. i\bove the head 
were the remainj? of a food-deposit consisting of three or four large 
fragments nf hmg bones and the metatarsal of a large cow. Round 
the besdy were majiy fragments of quartz, flint (some of them well 
chipped), ochre, and broken bones, but nothing wry charaeterisde. 
None of the hones shew^ed any signs of tvnrking. 

The flint implements in the cave* of which over aooo were founds 
were uniformly ^lonsterian, though there were some Aeheulean 
remuiiscenees, in tlie shape of tools chipped on both sides^. 

The skeleton, on the whole, w'as in good condidon. It was that 
of a man, probably 5 o years of age. The nasal bones are lost, and 
there are a few' other injuries. The bon^ are remarkably thicks 
The brain-caae is flat, slightly mare so than in the skulls of Nrandertal 
or Spy^. The forehead b less sloping than that of the Wandertal 
specimen. The brow'-ridges are very prominent, and are not inter¬ 
rupted in the middle by any notch over the base cf the nose. The 
occipital region projects strongly backward; tbe angle of the iuion 
is smaller than in the Neandertal and die Spy specimens* The 
muscles of die neck must have been very' powerful. 'The face is long, 

* A. md J. Bou^-s&omc and L. BtudDn, "* D^couvEctE d’un squcIfUe moustifrkn i 

HniiEEu ds La ChEipcISc-Htuc-I^Dinlik {L'Anihr. xrx. [iQinSJ, p. 

ii ■ local dlalccl for cave or Rrotto). Brief notiiie by the' authors 

under aliTiCmC tlic same tillt, Jr fAc^id. det Sri^m'o, cXLyil. [i^]^ 

p„ 1414; M^rCcUiti BouJe, l/homjnc fosaEle de Ld Chapelle-aux-SainlB (Corri'tc) *' 
[iM’d. p. j 

' On the flint iniplctnenta from the La Chapalle mve, *ce Hou>‘MOftse an-d 
Bardrn , *' La i^tation nwust^rienne dc la * Biouffia Bonncval I I Chapefle-aui' 
SalntH'" iticiv* P- 

* Sec the supErpnsed rulJmca □£ theac akijlla, L'Anfhr. XX. [1909], PP' 
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the head harmonic. The eye-socketa were large and round; the nose 
must have been bmad and flat. Aa in the Gibraltar skull the canine 
fossa was absent. The teeth were arranged in a U-like arch. The 
cranial index is 75, the facial index 57*89» the orbital index 88-6, 
the nasal index 55. The skull is thus considerably prognathous, a 
rather high mesuseme, and platyrrhine. The chin la retreating* 'I’he 
hands were short and brnad. The fingers must have been more 
flexible^ tn judge from the articular surfaces of the joints, dian either 
in tlic anthropoids or in rnodem man. 



Fiji. 73. Thtf ikuU Lh Chap«Ut-siux-Baint4, 
(Prom ihc .-jimui;/ Stmth^nutn IratitMtion, i<|i 3 J 


Boulc gives the following particuLira of the cranial capacity of 
the La Chapelle skull, (Compared with othcra; 


Anthnjpaid apes 
Pithecanthropus (Java) 
Neandertal 

Modern humanity, average 
Modem Parisians, average 
La Chapclle-aux-Saints,*. 


621 cubic cenlirn ttres. 

S |5 

1230 t. 

^575 n 

1550 If 
1636 „ 


11 

m 



The cubic capacity of Beethoven’s skalJ wss 1750. Some doubt ts 
cast by this table on the cstinate for the imperfect Neandertal skull. 
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due to Huxley. Virchow has estimated it as rather larger (153^)1 
and the great capacity of the La Chapelle sku!l renders this figure 
more probable. It b not, however, to be inferred that the greater 
capacity^ of the La Chapelle man indicates a superiority' of idtellectua! 
equipment. The greater height of the vault of the numdem skull 
may be set against the apparent inferiority' of actual capacity L 

With the coUaboradon of M. Raou! Anthony, Prui\ Boole has 
also published a very' elaborate study of the interior of the skull of 
tins specimen, with dedutiJons as to the brain and the mentahty of 
ft$ owuer\ The brain is human, but still preaenix'^i many simian 
traits. It lacks the superior organization which characterises existing 
man. It is probable that the people of whom the La Chapelle man 
is a representative had a rudimentary language, but they cannot have 
possessed mure than a rudimentary "-psychism,'" superior to that of 
the anthropoid ape, but inferior to any human race known. It is 
likely that the people were right-handed, 

VriL La Quitia (Ckarmi^). The stariun of La Quina, in the 
commune of Gardes, has been explored with admirable care and 
tlmr^mghness by Dr Hcmi xMartin of Paris, In a research extending 
over many years. The stratification of the site is clearly shewn in 
the section^ Fig. 74, borrowed from one of Dr Martinis numerous 
cnnuTi uni cations on ihe subject of the site^. From this .section it is 
clear tliai in Mousterian times there was here an overhanging rock- 
shelter. The floor of this cave became covered with t^vo beds of 
limestone blocks, ranging from about the size of a fLst to the size of 
a head, tliose in the lower layer stained red with iron. These beds 
(nuniberetj 11, 12, on the section) contained no human remains of 
any kind. Above them there accumulated five layers of deposit with 
flints and other remains of human occupation; these are numbered 
1-5 in the section, that ntiirkcd 3 being the loivcst and therefore the 
earliest, "fhe three lower layers arc less rich in remains than the 
two upper, which Dr Martin calls the "Perlected Mousterian"’: 
these doubtless represent a later moment in the detT^lupment of the 
Mousterian, though the whole series of the deposits certainly belong 
to this stage, A fall of die roof of the cave brought the sixth occupa¬ 
tion to a sudden close. ITie whole of the layer (layer 1) corresponding 
to this period of the histoiy^ w^as covered with talus resulting from 

^ M. BoiiBc,'*L“liortifne fogaik dc 1-4 Chqi-ieUe'fliiaf-Sjiindi (torr&ze)*‘ 

Xix. [t^oSJ, 51(1 S XS, figog]* AltioOg ihe iUusli^ticifis of ihc latter pnper i^ flO 

ititriKtiri}^ phoio^mph of the Lh CKB|>el 1 e jJtuH j:ombinrd iftith the M4ucr j»w, 

“ M, lind Rflciul .\iithony, ^M/tfuc^phuik de Thomme fossik dc La 

VympclU aui-SmntSi'" X\ll. izit I'/sh 

* "Pr^nMlion d'un crifcnc hamitn trouik k squclme tk la base du 

MouEt^-ricii de La Quin^ {Churenie)"' vm. [xoTrlF C- ^I5J' 








acting of amiillcr stones, the latter of brge blocks). A soil formed 
over the talus, and it became the scene of a Mnusterbn occupation 
of a date later than the accident (stratum 7). The topmost byer^ 
marked 13, is the stump of the natural rock, left behind after the 
calbpse of the rock-roof which projected hoiizontatty from it. 




miiliee 
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74. dF the fftTBta at La Quitia. 

(Prorn Butlwtin de ta Sia€ii£^ vol. irm.) 


The numerous important relics of industry %vhich this site yielded 
to irs explorer will occupy a later page in this chapter; our present 
concern is with the human remains^ Bones of no leas than ib or 
17 individuals were found here, all but one, however, being repre¬ 
sented by one Of two bones only ^. 
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this catastrophe (layers 6 and 10 in the section — the former con- 


‘ H. Martin, "Aatraffalt humain du Moutt^rien rodym dc L* QuthA, aca 
affinittfi:''' VIl. ^'Pcflidon 4tnitigmphiqut d« oaae- 


ill# 
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Of these by far the moat important discovery was a complete 
skeleton, found in one of the earlier Mousterian layers. The position 
of its skull is indicated by the letters Cr in the section, Fig, 74, and 

the skull itself is shewn in Fip. 75, 

The study of the La Quina skull has shewn that it presents^ in 
a marked de^ee the same characters as those of its contemporaries. 
The dolichocephaly is extreme, the index being as low as (^*65. 
The subject w'as young {about 25 years), and in all probability 



Fiif. 75 , The Ln Qiiin«i skull. 

(From de pom^ d« 


female; the brow-ridges, however, are more prominent than in the 
Gibraltar specimen. 'Fhev are slightly separated m 
a depression. The outline in norma verheah is ovoid. The forehead 
is extremely low-in fact it hardly exists, and the o«iput is ve^ 
protnment. with an extremely acute angle. The teeth are in go 
condition, but much worn; in ttvo of them ^ere was a groove 
scratched, it has been supposed, by the injudicious use o a too 


m<nt> humum recueiUi* dtiti le Meurt^rien (te La Qainit ‘ 

tgi3 dans Ic ^swnent cioustrrien. dc La Quin* (t™. U 9 JL P- 5^4 
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pick. There Is cithenvtse no trace of dlsc;rse or caries, though almost 
half the substance has been ground away by the masdeation of 
rough food-material^ probably contaiaing grains of flint and other 
foreign bodies, '^rhe brain, as deduced from an examinarion of the 
interior of the skull, sliewa a marked inferiority to that of any modern 
race. It was in all dimensions smaller than that of the La Chapelle 
man r but otherwise was remarkably similar to it in all its ptoportionB*. 

The skull and the other hones of this skeleton were in Verv bad 
condition when first unearthed, and die piecing together of the 
fragments of the skull proved to be an especially laborzous operation. 
The face is much injured. The orbits appear to have been round 
and projected furward. The left branch of the lower jaw^ w hich is 
the only complete portion of this part of the skullj. is of large pro¬ 
portions, the ascending mnnix being of almost simian breaddu "^The 
chin is repeating. In details the ninrphology of the skull resembles 
that of La Chapelle. I'ht injurica wdiich die bones had suffered 
Were all post morterit^ due probably to the pressure of the soil^ or to 
odier aeddents which befell the body. Dr Martin does not in dus 
case believe that we have to do with an interment; rather was the 
owner nf the skeleton the victim of an accident^ either of the fall of 
rubbish from the eave roof, or, more likely, of a flood which carried 
her off and drowned her. 

IX. Peril de {Dordo^nr). Here, in a layer of .Mousterian 
debria about t metre in thickness, covered over with later talus, M. D* 
Peyrony has found the skull of a child, about sis years of age. There 
are signs of a chin on die lower jaiv more accentuated than in most 
of the bones of tlie men of diis srage^^ 

X. Biiu de rAi 4 b€mr (raurluse)* One loodi only, probably 
pertaining to a .Mousteriiin man‘^» 

XL MalarNOiid {Anige)^ At Makmaud there were tw^o strata of 
accumubdon, separated by a bed of stabgmite, in a cave. The 
deposits were in a chamber of the cave reached by descending a pit 
12 metres deep, ai the end of a gallery 70 metres long. The lower 

l*Hc above fkati:iEulH.ni ilfc and sumrnAriicil frcjcn tbic verj' full 

dncriptioti of the iJcuH in H. Mariin.,. L'tujnxmc foKsilc dc Ln Quina, 

detiiitoic {3JS,P.F. IS. p. Further detH^U will be found iti 

H. Alartin, FrferntaHan d'tiO ciinc hyinairt trouvf avee Ic squ-cjieUe i la. bssc du 
Mou#t^nen dv 1^ Qutna fChifentep* Virr. "t^econ- 

HituUon du wpe n^BndcrthaSiim fiUr 3c cr4iie de rilominE fossil e dc La OliLue"' 
b^-*3lr P’- SS) j Idem^ prOpos dc La rohuiiudl^i du nuDciltairC inferifMjre 
de hofrlmc ni^iindetrhrtljcn [ihiJ. x. P. R. AnthDr>v, L^cuC^phak 

dc I hoinmc fQssili- dc U. Quina** PP- 1 17 - 154 ); U cr4nt de 

J hornme fosflitc lUDuntfrien dc Le Nimci [ 1911 L p- 558 ). ^^ce 

aJon 11. Martui, Etm de^ iravaux dans k ^iscincnt dc Le Quina cn 1 91 a 

AnirDultoe [191^1 p. 

*■ OhcTTHiicr, M /fom/irg F4sili p, e6S+ 
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of the two stmta. which contained the jaw, had also remains of the 
foDowinj^ faujiat 


Riinf;ifer turmdus 
Rhinoceros tichorhinus 
Vr$Ui ^pclacus 
Uyarnn speiara 
Elephiis pHmij^cnim 


Feiis iptiard 
Feih par Jus 
Cervm ^f^anteus 
Ganis lupus 


which ia Mousteriati in character. The upper layer had Rangifer 
iaTtmtiui, but the other animals had disappeared, and in their place 
were RuptefipTa trag^ti and Capra {hex, as well ag E^uus cabaUus. 

ITere does not seem to have been any discovery of remains of 
industry made in this cave, which suggests that the jW had belonged 
to some unfortunate who had been devoured by the wild beasts 
which made their den in the cave. Be that as it may, we can say 
that the jaw, which is in very good condition rm the w'hole\ is 
thoroughly of the character established by the jaws found at Spy 
and at La Naulette, There is the same almost total absence of chin, 
and the same ejtaggerated width .of the branches in proportion to 
their height. The subject was young, the wisdom teeth not having 
yet growTi; and as a purely personal, not a racial anomaly, it may 
be noted that there were only two, not four, incisor iceth*. 

N. 1 ‘L Le Petit PttyrBoyen {ChaTtnte), Tw o fragtnents of lower jaws 
of subjects aged about i& and 15, and a fragment of an upjjer jaw 
of a man aged about 60, tvith some teeth. These resemble the 
La Naulette jaw in character, and add nothing new. There are some 
anumalies in the number of the roots iit certain of the teeth of the 
second subject*. 

XIIL Arcy-sur-Cure (1'uhwc), In the cave called Grottc des 
Fe«, under a deposit dating from Neolithic and later times, was a 
series of Hpper Palaeolithic beds with characteristic flint implements, 
and fauna; under this again was an earlier stratum, which contained 
Mousterian implements with Rhinocetof HchDirhims, Vreus speheus, 
and hiephas pmnigeniust In tliis stratum the Xlartjuis de Vibraye 
found in 1855 a fragment of a lower jaw and an atlas, presumablv 

* It i few smilt splinters- from the uCcndiiijf r^inu^. uid aU the teeth 

cecept nnt- mulnr. 

^ La ifrOTtc ile IMaSernnuiJ(ffri'MC Py'ritt^rf ft ds la 

aiticje I have tidied tfi ohlAm ftcETCfes; U, FHhol, Noire *ur line 
i^ehojre hlLTPiiiiic troiivde dmt J4E cavern^ cfp MdlfimHijd pr^ dc Mancserafi, 
AriL-Ke' [Stmdir phUntftoMpie dr Purii, ser. Vui. voT. I. p, 6y>; Report 

iTi d\ 4 ttihrftpolfi^t, xviu, p. 251; M. fkmle, ‘'Li dc Mnlar- 

nH!h1 (ifrfd, p. 

A.. Fm^Teud, " Dtfeouverte d'ufie iti&L‘:Hoire hiimo.iiir dins- nne HUrtter- 

rnttry ji induitrie pill^oEitiiiqiie'' r/rt Scisturrs, cTxi.rv. Pn "'Ltt 

atMinn manst^enne du Petit Fuyw^yvn*' {R.E^'h Kvm, fivoSlp p. 4ft}; A. S-itfre, 

" Etude da dpnu humoioes {ddd^ p. 66). 
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belonging to the same irLilividiial ; latei' nn axiB was found by 1 ^\bbe 
Parat. The jaw represents a typt intermediate between the Mous- 
terian and the Upper Palaeolithic races; it pri^nts characteristics 
similar to those of the La Naulette jaw\ bat in a less pronounced 
form, llie front edge of the chin is vertical^ and there are aigns of 
a rudimentary chin. The subject was young, the wisdom tGcth being 
still unciJt^ 

XIV, Saint-Br^hde {Jf&rsey). On the island of Jersey there is a 
cave called La Cotte, situated in the side of a Bssure that cuts into a 
cliff in the Bay of Saint-Brclade* This cave was excavated at intervals 
betvveen and igi5^the last being a thorough undertaking (though 
impeded by the dangers arising from the rotten state of the rock- 
roof)^ under the auspices of tlie Sudete Jereiabe. The antiquit)^- 
bearing stratum in this cave yielded a verv' large number of flint 
impEements^ of markedly Mousterian character; there were also 
numerous animal bones^ and remains of extensive hearths. l*he 
following were the principal animals represented (omittiiig stime 
doubtful identifications and some less instructive species): 


Efrpijas primi^enius 

fkii»r‘hfnUf 

Raiiffifer 
CrtTJus gjgantfiis 


CfTvus elepftus 
JJrtf primigtmm 
Cimis vTiIpri 
illyodrs forquatfn 


There tan be no doubt that at the time of the fomiatian of this 
stratum Jersey was connected with the mainland. Inhere is no native 
Hint in the island, and the source of supply w hich yielded tlie material 
to the Mousterian iniiabitants of the cave is pmbably now sunk 
beneath the sea. 

The damp of the cave was not suitable for the preservation of 
human bones^ and very^ scanty^ remains of the inhabitants came to 
light. These were a much decayed fragment^ w^hich might have 
been part of a tibia, and a series of teeth, 13 in number. 'Fhese all 
belonged to one indlHdijal, and in their ememhk displayed many 
primitive features, recalling in many details the teeth of the Mauer 
Jaw^, 


‘ Abtii^ FhjhI, ** gTfitta dt \a Cure et dc rYannt'^ PBria [iQwJ, 

p. Himiy, Ptecii hum4nne, p, Z 35 . 

Rj R^ I^IjineiT, *' Flcistocejne Mdn in Jcr&ey^* vo|, 

psirt 2 [191 P- 449I ■ ** Flirtlipr ob^rv-ntififiBi on PnEhialiorit IStio in 

p. 2Dj);| n'hs-site, and indiJBtiyoif iLji Cottc de 33int--Er^|iBde 
p' 6 fdr l..xvn. p. 75 ^ IVTiiteU In jiuociatSf^^ Hspwif Auiin^3> [^014]. 

P- 537, ^landbcstcr [lEjrj], p. jg^, Ed. Toiilmin-Nlcp|]ifr ond J. Sinnl, '^Report <in 
rhe exp londtien of the PalfliMiJithic mve-dw^llinj? knouTi da ^La Cntte,* S| Br£M4dt, 
Jcfwy No, lOi) j Rapport sur I Vxpluratinn de ‘ La CnUfi" 

jemaiw ' vil, (iMlilt pp. 757. R. R \UTm and 

Gi r. H. dc Gmchy* Excai-ntiofi nf m rave containing ^ilouBtcrun implements 
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The nine teetJi fim discovered are described in Naiurf, 25 May 
1911. It is there pointed out that die mo^t remarkable thing about 
the Maucr teeth + atcording tu Keith, is the large atze of the roots as 
contrasted with die small size of the The Brelade teeth if 

anything ocaggerate this dispropnrtion+ the roots being at least as 
large as in die Mauer teeth in proportion to the sbe of the crowns, 
if not larger^ 

XV, {Gero^a^ Sptijn), A lower jow' of prinddve tj-pe, 

discovered in 1887 embedded in hard travertineL 

XV T* &pka A fragment of the [□w’erjaw, apparetitlv 

of a child, but of verj' large dimensions. 1‘hc cave of Sipka Is 
10 kilometres east of Neutit3chein+ In the mountains of Kotouc. It 
is a large hnIlow% 55 metris in lengthy m three divisions, of which 
only the first was accessible before excavation. From the third 
section a side gallery opens, w hich bears the name of the Dachsloch. 
The stratification of the cave can best be displayed in the table 
(p. 308)^ adapted from Obemiaier®. 

White the Sipka fragment Is undoubtedly to he assigned to this 
stage, it may be questioned whether much can be learnt frcjm It— 
if is ton imperfect. A veri^ instructive controversy will be found 
recorded in A/.-J.G.If '. voL xn. pp. 37^42. Wlien anatomists of the 
rank of V^irchow and Schaafhausen, with the fragment under their 
eyes, dispute like Bret Harte's Stanislutv amateurs on such apparently 
rudimentary' questions as whether it is the jaw of a child or of an 
adult w'ith retarded dentition, nr whether it is pithecoid or fiot» it 
is sorely rash to draw any other concluaiEin than that which we have 
already drawn in some other casics— that the obj^t has no light of 
its own to offer, hut needs all the light available from other sources 
for its nwn elucidation. 

XVTL Another iMorav'ian cave, called by the name of 

the fcjchiivedeiitisch cave, has yielded an imperfect jaw-bone*. 

XVIII, Krapinit. The discoveries at Krapina near Agram, 
Croatia, rank among the most impurtant of Mutisterian deposits. 

W iV Sajnt-BriJIrtdc, Jersey XJI. Ojk NiTOlk and 

Itcporr oil tlic n?igufn«l excavation of Lrft Cone, Ssint-BTeliide, Jer«¥^^ 

; E. N. ^rkiKcnt oxcavanon nn a Pabwltthie 

in j€T^y (.Vajr^re, z8 Oa. , p. : A, Keith, A d^acriprion of i^tlh of 

ftsm JcEMv^" iJfiHmai ijtf Attttfnmy and 3CLVI* fiQii] 

^ *1* tj-1 Titttei Men nf fhf C/wnn^f IiiaMth (jeraev^ 1914), 

I e-Hcrnlndai-Pflcflerai arid H. Obenrinicr, mandibiiiLib neandcrtiiJoida de 

” CCvmii/ow df palmniti/djiicat y prthiiiwicm^ Vi. [1^9 *^3])' 

*^Le* rEsfes humaini i^iiatcfnaitH duni I'Enropc centrale"* 
Jtyr, p. jS5>. Sfo K. L Ma4ka, Dft dAutudt Mgm^h ttt A/o/i/m 

l,>emitache]n. JS86) fnr ftn tccnunt nf I he exca^'ition of the ca^t. 

A. Rzehak^ '*r>er UnirHcicfer von CKhos^" (Corr, Xxv^'l. [iVQSli *7)^ 
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Outer gutlrr> 

Middle jpUcry 

InneT Rallexy 

Dachslorh 

E. Moduli dcponitA 

Kullen rubbish 

Absent 

Abaeni 

D, Ydlewuh-hrown 
cavern tuam, 
with few archoe- 
nlDgical rDiiaim, 
Har^/er taramiui 
Eirphai primigatiia 
iVanoTfrot tfcho- 
rht»M 

A fesv heantifr^ 

Aome f^im chtp« 

A* in outer galler^'^: 
fauna here, 
ior^t4atw 

1 L^Qpm 

Logamyi pusillm 
Sperwuiphiiui rv/fl- 
rrru 

As in outer ci¬ 
lery j famiH as 
iti middle. 

Ojrper Falaca- 
lithic flinl? 

Absent 

Cl. Grty stratum, with 
Middle F^bh>* 
iithic itHilSp 

prifR^muj 

Rkv^rroi 

^^‘nnl 

mbnUut 

No Rjaftgi/fr UtfCft- 
dia. 

CcHlTK fonnLcu 
looli mnatly in 
t|uaii£ilc 

1 Stmllnr to outer gal- 
lery 

Similar to outer 
l^lcry 

Absent 

Cl. Similar to Ci, but 
without the least 
tracLe of human 
0€CU|Ution. 

Carnivora uiimcr^ 
cw 

Similar to outer iSiaJ- 
lery 

Simtlaj- to uuicr 
gallery.butor 
a more green ^ 
colour 

Absent 

B* .Aufteentidibcdrthc 
prtnci|>alNnrhBr- 
ulofHeal atratunip 
Aretp-alpine fauna 

iirr^tunhis 
Rangi/i^ tfiramhu 
Rapicapm Ui^gUi 
Capra ihex 
^•Jmeofy* marmrita 
Rkiatxtrfif 

T^ma 

Ettphaf prirnigmittf 
Vma tpfiftrus 
BaM^prmigrtmiM 
Egutu fjMhattm 

Similar to miter flaV 

Similar 10 oute-r 
g;iller>', with 
brownish 
la ye ft. 

T^e hitman 
jawbone 
found here . 
at the en¬ 
trance to the 
DaehakH'h 

^ Lower 

f^sJaeoIithir 

flints 

Grey and ttremiih 
9ftnd: on human 
telicB 

Similar Ta outer gal¬ 
lery 

Sand and rub- 
hiBh 

Sand and 
lubblah 


They were nmdt in a large nxk-ahelter situated in the north-west 
of the village, on the hank of the river Krapinica (a tributary of the 
Drave), and about 25 metres above its present level. The cave waa 
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e\ca%'ated the river when the latter was a much more miportant 
watercourse than it is now^ and^ aubsequently, a fluviatile deposit 
filled It up to the roof. The total height of the cave was 8*50 metres^ 
and the deposit which it contained vms stratified as set forth in the 
following scheme: 

E. Decomposed deposit, broken fragmcntt, etc.* 6mikirs thick, eon- 
taining human remains scattered through it, 

D. Fluviarile deposit, the record of an inundatiun. Sand and clav¬ 
es Decattiposed debris with hint implements and broken bonea of 
large mammals, 

li. Sand and alluvium, 

*■1. River gravels ^ 

NumerouSi remains of Cmior filter were found in the top of 
stratum At the top nf E was a bed of the remains of Ursas spelaemt 

seemingly indicating that a^fter the human occupation of the cave 
came to an end+ these animals took possession of the shelter. Of the 
other animals v^huse remains were found, the only frequent spedcs 
were Rhw&ceros mereki (not tiehQrhimu) and Bos prim^mius; a few, 
or even single^ bones were Found of Cams lupits, Ursm urcios^ E^tius 
eahallusj Sus scrofa, Crrum claphus, giganfeus^ C, enpre^as^ 
C\ mtyeeros, Arriomys marfriofla^ Felix ciittix and species of Mus and 
MIts tela , 

A huge number of human bones were fottrui, all of them frag¬ 
mentary', There were 10 or 12 inort or less krge fragments of 
skulls, 13 fragments of the brow-region of skulls, 100 fragments of 
other parts of skulls^ and 144 leeth^ as well as fragnnents of vertebrae^ 
ribs, scapulae^ clavicles* 5 humeri, 2 radii, 2 cubitus* and other small 
bones of hands and feet, h is calculated that at the very least 14 
individuals were represented, but it vvas impossible to restore any 
considurable part of any one skeleton. 

These bones displayed certain very^ marked peculiarities. It has 
been inferred from a study of the humeri and the ckvicles that two 
different types of men were represented^ tlius the general uniform-it)' 
which We have hitherto found to be dominant over Europe during 
the Middle Palaeolithic Term is for once broken, Tlie skuib display 
the characteristic brow-ridges; but rhe foreheads are higher and 
better formed than is usually the case in Mousterian Man* 

In another important point the Krapina skulls were peculiar, Wc 
hav^e seen that Moustciian Man is as a mlc dolichocephalic, some¬ 
times excessively so. But some of the fragments of skulb are brachy- 
ecphalic, as we are assured by qualified men who have examined them* 
In spite of the fragmentary state of all the specimens this is con¬ 
sidered certain* 
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It Km been suppo^d tliat the very fragmcntan’ condiciun nf the 
bones wm not altoj^cber due tu accident! One of them displayed 
artificial cuts, suggesting a deed of violence; and the fact that some 
of them were charred haa suggested to the explorer to whom their 
discove^ is due, Gnrjanovi6-Krambergcr, that they are the reimins 
of cannibal feasts. Whether this was so or not is a question belonging 
to the section in which we discuss the psychology of the people with 
whom we are concerned in this chapter. 

The implements found at Krapina were in flint, quarts, chal¬ 
cedony, opal, and jasper, all derived from the allmdal deposits of 
the Krapinica, and all definitely Mousterian in shape, though with 
Acheiilean reminiscences which suggest an early date in the Mous- 
terian stage for this important station. Gorjanov^^-Kranlherge^ lias 
described an axe and a pricker in ixinf', in addition to the stone 
impiementa; but Obemiaier' doubts whether these are realJv arti- 
licial*. 


XIX. Marrilfy-suT-EitTt; {Eure). A skeleton tvas found here in 
the course of rail way-works, at a depth of 7 metres, but was dcstrnyed 
by the labourers; nothing was rescued except the vault of the skull, 
bflnts of Acheulean and of Mousterian tv'pes were found in associa¬ 
tion with it. I’hc skull partakes of the N'eandertai charactEn’stics— 
a thick wall, prominent brow-ridges, and a sloping forehead®, 

XX. ItT^cfiamps {Eare-et~Loir). A skeleton, found in a brickfield, 
associated with Mousterian flint implements. Most unfortunately it 
was left unguarded overnight by the discoverers, and the bones were 
broken and dispersed by some unknowm mischief-maker; only die 
crown of the head was preserved. This shewed doJichocephaly 
(index 75*51) and the characters of the corresponding part of the 
Neandertal skullh Schwalbe'' refuses to accord a Neandertal char¬ 
acter to cither this or the Marcilly skull. The nenise skull, described 
untf p. 214, is also claimed by him as a modem tj'pe. 

X.'il. Isturits A jaw-bone found in a site rich 


' itvir [1^5], p, 

■ -On thf Krapina sintion K. Gariqniiivi^KrBrrtlicr^r, jJ^r pidialilhi^t 
ZeiTycnoasen Atis dm Diluvium von KrapJna in ICroiitkn*' 

autfiar, iMd. XXIK [I«gq], p, (63) J ^3,3,. f ryOo], p. {»j)< JtJtXiv, [igoil o. (uoi See 
al» ftjnher by the Eoime sutFior Cciif.jLXXl. 17; xmvi, ; !dtm, "'Uer dlluvjjtle 

Mimsch von l^puu, iti kiinsifKr" (FdlJlDm nxxi,. [tgaft], p. # 

hihbll^phy of the avihdr'. wniinfi. on she ,«n,e lubjert, in German. C^tch. kild 

vnlutlfte). ObemiEier, "La Btation 
peE^Inhique d* Kmpina (L .-Inf/ir. xvi. fl903]. p, i+). 

G_ de Mortilirt, In 1. J1BB4], p, 48; L. Munouvrier. " Vote «,r lea 

ct de Errchtlmpi'' {fi.E.A. 

till, p- Jfli: Bcr. IV. vol. vm. \iStti], p, jAj), 

ATrtHiMJvnBr, fip. 

* ^iudkn cyr Vafgt^t-hicktef dfi p. 153, 
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in remains of I rsus ^peheiis and Rbinticef^s fkhorhmus^. The spceiiJieii 
is lost, but from a photograph BreuiP infers that it displayed char¬ 
acters similar to those of Malamaud. 

Besides the ahoye, there are a number of discoveries of alleged 
?kTiddle Palaefdirhic hones i, such aa the once famous Cannstatt 
skull 1 to which no impentaoce can he attached in any discussion of 
the subjeetT owing to uncerCaint}^ aa to their stratiticadon. The 
omission of any specimen from the above list, which has been made 
so far as puKsible complete lo the date of writing, is an indication 
that the Specimen must be classed among the 

What do all these skeletons and single bones teach us? Thls^ 
that practically over all Eorupe there was a race of men displapng 
characters differentiating them from any other racc^ ancient or 
modem^ of which we have any knowledge. These people were of 
moderate stature—as a rule a few inches above or below five feet; 
but tlie body was stout and very muscular. The skull was on tlie 
whole large; but the proportions of its parts differed widely from 
those to be seen in any modern t5T>e of skillL The facial part ot 
the skull was exaggerated in comparison with the cerebral portion. 
In consequence we must assume that the general mentality of the 
people was of a low order* The speech-centres of Ltie brain seem 
to have been imperfectly developedt though thta h not quite certain ; 
wt! may presume that they' bad a language^ rudimentary perhaps^ 
but far in advance of any method of cunmiunicating by sounds of 
which mere animats are capable^ The skull was dolichocephalic, or 
at least a rather long mesaticephalic (with the exception of certain 
of the Kmpina skulls); the fordicad low and sloping backwards to 
an extreme extent; and the occiput prominent and forming a much 
more acute angle than in a modern skull. 

The most striking feature of the skull is the superciliary torus^ 
the great ridge which runs over the ej’e-sockets from side to side. 
This is a prominent feature in the skulls of anthropoid apes, such 
as the chimpanzee; but it is absent in all modem types of man. As 
a rule this ridge runs contimionsly from side to side without any 
intermption in the middle; in o few, such as the La Quina specimen^ 
there is a slight notch or depreftsiun over the nose, reducing the ridge 
in the middle. The ridge is less prominent in female skulls than in 
male skulls. 

^ H. Brfuil, ^ncfcnncs hmuuiiiieji connun," Fmbour^ 

rnVnrd ii'ol. KVIl. fjgilD], p. iS Pf 

reprintr 

* PBTtjculDirft about of thKw doubtful specinicni, with biblioji^pllic^, liill 

bo found in OherrnB lisr'i " * 1 d^ lesies humiiinis qimtcrun ires dMiis Tfrut^pe cettTrsle^' 
{L'Aiithr. 3 tVi. p. JCVii. p. 55). 
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The orbits are large and round, somedmcs, as in the Gibraltar 
skull, extraordinarily su. The nose was prominent and very broad. 
The cheek-bonts were on the contrary not specially marked. I'he 
liMd was harmunic, a long face being associated m'th the long skull. 
The upper jaw was prominent and snout-like. 

The Imvcr jaw was massive, broad, but not proportinnately high. 
The ascending ramus was broad. The chin was either absent or 
rudimentarv, giving a weak look to the whole fece. The muscles 
connected with the lower jaw were very pKiwcrfid, and the teeth 
massive; a bite from a .Mousterian man w'ould be something to 
remember. Even the y^outhful lioy of Sipka (to adupt one theory' 
about the iragment which is all that is left of him) had a Gargantuan 
jaw w ith milk-teeth as large as the teeth of an urdinaty modern adult, 
riiis strength of jaw and dentition explains the great brow’-ridges, 
for some such strengthening of the upper bones of tlie face was 
neceasao' to withstand the shocks which the movement of the jaw 
in mastication inflicted upon them. Even in such minor details as 
the size and sliape of the pulp-cavity of the teeth Mousterian man 
differed from any other kind of man* Keith^ distinguishes the 
.Mousterian teeth with their large pulp-cavities as “taurodont," from 
the teeth with small cavities at tlie top of tlic roots, which characterise 
modem men, and to which he gives the name "evnodont”—on 
account of the superficial rcscmhlance which the two kinds of teeth 
bear to those of bulls and dogs respectively. Throughout the whole 
body of Mousterian man the race had fully emancipated tliemselves 
from their animal ancestiy; in every detail of their osteology they 
were men, though they' were at a less advanced phase of developtricnt 
in most points than modem racea. In the matter of the form of the 
teetli, however, Keith holds tliat modem man is nearer to the simian 
relatives of the race than Mousterian man w'as*. 

'I'he legs were veiy short in pniportion to the body, but the bones 
^ stout, and shew powerful muscular attachments. Some have 
inferred from the appearance of the joints tliat Mousterian man did 
not attain to such a perfection of bipedal walking as modeni man 
has done: but .Manouvrier* has shcw~n that this is not a neccssan' 
inference from the indications. We need not suppose Mousterian 
man to have walked with a worse "alouch" than a modern tramp 
who has not had the advantage of military training. 


x™-1191^1,^^ Isi)' ^ “ however quaTianed by Boude {t’.Jnf/rr. 

™bi«t of the penannl eiipeoniRfe of Maufierinn Vtan, •« W I 

* (PvU fiS8oJ, p,3S4), 
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In the shape, convulutsons. and pnipfirtirma of the difFerent 
parts pf the brain the Mojjstcrian race was quite primidvc, and 
much nearer xiy the ape than any modem race. 

This tj'pe nf man is entirely extinct. Tliere are caaes rreorded 
of modem mdiAnduals presenting one or other of the different 
iVIotisttrion traits^ but none tn which arc found the whole series of 
traits as we find them uniformly rccuning in Palaeolithic skeletons. 
Still p We must not forget that the total amount of the material available 
for study i$ small^ and is as yet hardly sufficient to justify us in 
exalting Muusterian man to the level of an independent 
Palaeolithic ethnology is an imperfectly charted quagmire in which 
we must svaLk with caution. 

So far as the materia! available permits us to judge, the indis¬ 
putable Muusterian human remains give no support to the theory 
of a Pre-Muustcrian development of modern ty^pes of man in Europe, 
This theory has become current in recent years* but it does not seem 
justified by the facts* We have already seen that much, if not all, 
of the osteologieal material, on whose positive evidence it to a brge 
extent relies, is poisoned by uncertainties; w"e cannot build large 
strucDjres of theory upon the PiUdown fragments* the Galley flill 
and Dart ford specimens, or the now discredited skeleton from 
Ipswich. If modem man had Keen fully c^^olved, in all his parts, 
at the beginning of the Ch el lean stage, he must have become swamped 
in the ^lousterian stage by a new race or species, coming from no 
one know's w'here, and this race, nutwithstajidijig its inteUectua! 
inferiorityH must have dominated Europe through the whole long 
h^ioiisterian stage and then disapfiearedi to give place in its turn to 
anodier modern’^ race* Such a reconstruction of the course of 
events is very difficult to believe. What was the modern man doing 
while Mousterian man was having it all his own way in Europe? 
Into what hole did he creep? One might almost say that he had hcen 
playing a colossal game of leapfrcig Avith hia Moustcrian cousin, for 
while the I^loustenants feet w'ere planted firmly on Europe, the 
theoretically **modern'" .^cheulean Beems to have been off tlie earth 
altogether! 

If W'e reject the claim of the Galley Hill and other skeletons of 
^"modern" type to a Palaeolithic andquilVt a reasonable course of 
development suggests itself. Mousterian man will appear to be the 
end of a chain of evolution, which if not ninning directly through 
the stages represented for us by the Java, Mauer, and Piltdown 
specimens* may at least be paraUel with the Lines on Avhich those 
fragmentary' relics lie: a chain which passing through the Pre- 
Chellean, Chcllcan, and Acheulean stages, finally ends with the end 
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of the Muusterian. There is certainly a break in the pupulatinn of 
Europe when we come to the transition from Middle to Upper 
I’abtolithic. MoiisTerian mim is certainly the end of the chain. 
And it k quite pertnissghle to regard him as a product of degeneratitm, 
not a culmination of the evolution. The implements, at least, w'ould 
suggest that the culmination of the evolution lay In the Acheulean 
stage. If this be so, it is not difficult to connect this degeneration 
with the climatic deterioration, and the consequent adoption of damp 
Caves with their concomitant insanitary surroundings. The stock was, 
in fact, wearing itself out, and disappeared before die invaders who 
brought in the Upper Palaeolithic culture, almost as coinploteH’ as 
native races in many South Sea islands have degenerated or dis¬ 
appeared before the white colonists. But so long os the certainly 
autlimtic material available is so small tliat it could be packed easily 
into a mnderatcly si^cd travelling mink, we can theorise thus to any 
extent. W'e are as yet only at the beginning of knowledge. 

The group of comparatively short-headed Mousterians found at 
Krqpina is of especial interest. We have seen (p. iqS) diat in the 
modem world Central .-Vsla is peopled with short-headed pcopiej 
it is, indeed, die great reservoir of brachycephaly, if we mav so 
express it, in th&Old World. This may' have been the case in Palaeo¬ 
lithic times, though we have no Infomiadon whatever about the 
physical anthropology^ of Palaeolithic Asiatics. But if future dis¬ 
covery should shew that there was a brachycephalic strain in the 
Middle Palaeolithic populations of Central A^a. this brachycephalic 
community at Krapina, the most easterly group uf Mousterians yet 
discovered, will he most easily explained aa a result of interbreeding. 
Such a blend may perhaps account for other peculiar details of the 
fvrapina bones, w’hich display' certain " modern ” charactcri.srics atnid 
much which Is extremely primitive. If this be the explanation, we 
have in the Kmpina renmns a record of an interesting moment 
in history—-the first tentative record of Asiatics westward towards 
Europe, When the movement came to its full strength, it revolu- 
doniseJ the European world. 

(3) Fauna of the Middle PoiaeolithU Tenn ‘ 

In the foregoing account of the circumstances in which the 
fossil remains of Mousterian man have been found, w'e have given 
sonic enumerations of assodated fauna. ‘I'hc chamcterisric animals of 
the Lower Palaeolithic Term, which were weakening during the 
■'Vcheulean. have now' disappeared in the nurthem parts of the 
continent, partly or wholly, though they still linger In the southern 
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peciinsubs of Sp^n and I^aJy. Rhinoceros mercki has given place 
to R. tieftorhimti^ Oie woolly rhinoceros, whose coaling of hair made 
it better capable of resisting cold than the rest of its kin. In the ^nie 
way Eteptios iinliqum has yielded its domain to the woolly Mammoth^ 
which still retains the misleading name Elephas prtmigemus given to 
h in the early days of palaeontology^ The reindeer^ Rangifrr taraadus^ 
now makes its first appearance in Central Europe, and with it come 
the Arctic fo.^ (Corns fogopus), the gluttnn {Cuh boTealis], and the 
first great invasion of small rodents* 

These animals indicate that the Mouatenan was essentially an 
iArcdc period, and that it mtist have ticcupied tlie apex of a glaciation. 
Inhere is nut wanting contradictory erideiice* however; notably a site 
at \lllcftajiche-siir-Sa6ne (Rhone) wliich presents^ or appears to 
present, a Munstcrian industry associated with "‘warm” fauna. This 
has led some prcliistorijins to deduce the existence of a *'Warm 
Mousterian^ as well as a ^* Cold Mousterian”; and the necessity for 
finding room for both these periods in the scheme of glaciations and 
interglaciations has given rise to much disputation. Wc cannot at 
this stage enter upon chronological quesrions+ nor need ^ve at present 
discuss the evidence for a *^Warm *MoiiHterisiJi'*; we shall consider 
this in the final chapter of the present volume^ where the prohleni 
of chronology^ is considered. For the present we ask the reader to 
assume^ when we speak uf “ Moiisterian,*^ that the Cold Mousteriau 
is intended; unless reference to the hypothetical Warm Mousierian 
be specially indicated. 

(4) fmplemenls of tfte Alidtile Ptiloeolithif Tenn 

We now turn to the implements of Mousterian Man, Sf> far the 
evolution lias proceeded thus: the Pre-Chellean people make rude 
attempts at flint-chipping,^ which develop into the cuop-de-polng of 
the Chelleans. This is taken over and improved to the highest 
possible degree by the Achculeans, The waste flakes chipped from 
the nodule in the process of manufacture are utilised by the Chel lea ns, 
and (so to speak) systematised by the late Acheuleans into the 
Le^TiIlois semper. We are now to find the eoup-de^poing diminishing 
in importance, and the Levallots scraper developing into the basis 
of a number of new^ toob* The germ of the Mousterian culture is 
thus latent in the Chellean , and the evidence for a continuous popu¬ 
lation throughouE the Lower and the Middle Palaeolithic Terms is 
proporEionately strengthened* 

Though in some respects degenerate, the Mousterian period was 
not stagnant. The researches of M. Boudon at the type station of 
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Le Mon slier’ hits nrv'caled distinct signs of an industrial c\'olution. 
There are here se^'en levels. Three of dicse are of minor importance; 
the remaining four shew the development of Mousterian culture. 
The persistence of the coup-dc-poing to the end of the Mousterian 
stage is illustrated by this site. M. Bourlon, indeed, protests against 
any contemptuous judgment on the Mousterian flint'chipping as 
being in any way degenerate^; on the contrart', he secs in it a great 
advance on Acheulean technique. Certainly some of the implements 
which he and others have figured are of eKCcIIcnt workmanship; in 
some few cases they almost vie with the high achievements of the 
Solutrean artificers—a fact not without significance, as we shall see 
later. But taking them as a whole, they can scarcelv he said to 
rival the neat finish of the Acheulean coups*de-poing. Rourlon 
himself admits that the chief chaiacteristic of the Mousterian tool 
is an economy of labour*. Unlike the .\cheulean coupS'de-poing, 
neatly and carefully trimmed over the whole surface on both sides, 
Mousterian tmib are distinguished from the tools of the preceding 
stages by the peculiarity that diey are chipped on one side of the 
flake <)nly: and so long as the edge or the point of his tool was such 
as served the purpose wliich he desired, the maker did not greatly 
care what the shape of the body of the tool might be, provided that 
it could be easily grasped. Projecting edges or points by which the 
hand might be injured were carefully trimmed away. 

In making a Mousterian flake tool, the process followed was to 
form the outer surface of the tool, even down to the secondary 
chipping in some cases, before detaching the flake from tlic nodule. 
The detachment was accomplished by a skilful blow, after-which 
the toot was complete except for a little touching-up and smoothing 
off of irregubritics. This is shewn by cases (such as Fig. 76) in w*hich 
it has proved possible to replace a flake tool upon the core from 
wltich it had been struck. The matrices of dislodged flakes may tJiere 
be seen crossing the line of fracture*. 

This figure is further instructive as shewing Iiow' the block of 
Hint was prepared before striking the Levallois flake; e.vperience had 
taught the manufacturer where the block should be made thicker, 
and which point should receive the blow. In consequence of this] 
not only the actual flake itself, but the core from which it has been 

’ M. Bpurlon, '‘L'induitrir eIm tojen sup^rirure au \ 1 oLlsticr*' tRevut pri~ 
Aritonvwr, V. fiojo]. p. 137); Idtm, “ Industries dn mveauit moym at inferieur de 
In tenasse du Kiand alirii au Mousum" (itid. vu [roiil, p. eSj). 

* .M. BcnirlDn, ‘’l/induscrie mouNn^rietinE au Moustitr** P ^1 Mnoocn 
[mnfcj, vol. I. p. 287, tup. pp. 289, 310). 

■ Op. ietud. p. J90. 

‘ On this technique of flini'ehippbm see V. Cammone. "L'Jnduatrie moustf. 
neniie dans In ripicm du iwrd de la Fiance" (C.P.F. Beauvais [igov]. p. riy). 
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struck, tends m assume a definite shape—a dbe^ mure ur less concavo- 
convex, something like a turtle-back. These cores have sometimes 
been erroneously taken for intentionally made implements. 


Fi«, 76. NoduJr Bhewing xhe compfetinn of the cxtcmAE thip^iiii^ ot a flakfl tEial 
before dislodifmiff the flflice. The point at which the dislodging blow wa* Mnjefc 
h indicted by a. crMj. 

fFlWi Cm^h prehaitiiti^Ufi Frame, Camptei-tcmim^ 


The cuter surface of a Mousierian tnol is thus coshered with the 
impressions or matrices of removed flakes, while Jts inner surface^ 
shews no disturbance except the bulb of percussion. Sometimes 
there is a chip crossing the bulh, as though to reduce its inconvenient 
thickness, or to roughen the tool and so to facilitate grasping - Fig, 77 
is an example of this. 


Fijf. 77- S idtf-'SCfaper with the bidb of perciwitin dhipped, 
(Frewn G. nod A- dc Mortill^t, AfwuM pT^khtiwupte.) 


The new tools now introduced are all madificatioiis of the 
Levallob scraper i though the practice just deacribed of preparing 
the core w-as not continued- Their differences of fnrmt which make 
them suitable to sen e different purposes, arose, tve can hardly doubt. 

The words imd arc to W titldflfstood fli rEfcrriUK W the 

pavilion of the flake whcti ib ite bed mt thr noditlc m T^bieh tt bclonpi. 
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quite accidentally. An artificer would find that some favourite ikite 
was the best of those in his possession, for the purposes uf a certain 
special class of work; Just as (to take a homely parallel from con^ 
temporary civilisation^ a man will have a favourite razor, which fulfils 
its duties more sadsfactoHly than its rivals. When the flint tool had 
outlived it? term of usefulness—a term necessarily short in imple¬ 
ments made of that brittle material—^its disconsolate owner wimld 
try to provide a Eubstitute as close to its pattern as possible. After 
many experiments he would succeed to a greater or less extent; and 
when he had acquired the knack of turning but the desired replicas, 
the new form of tool would dius become stereotyped and specialised, 
il, Bnurlon, in the paper in C^.F.A. already quoted, has illustrated 
a number of intermediate fonns between ‘‘points" and “ficrapers 
saws and knlvea, which prove conclusively the essential unit)’ of these 
different toob. 

The Mouslerian culture may be divided into four phases, which 
wc may call eariy, mtddkf /ate, and Jffui/Alnusterian, 

The experimental process, just described, during which the 
different tools were approximating to their special forms, was the 
characteristic of the latest phase of the .Acheulcan and tlie early 
Mousterian. There is no sudden break, such as we shall find between 
the Middle and the Dpper Palaeolithic, to justify us m deducing 
the invasion of Europe by a tribe of “Moustcrians.** The evidence 
of the flints corroborates the evidence, such as it is, of the bones, 
and renders it the more difficult to believe in the great antiquity 
claimed for certain skeletons of the " modern ” type which have come 
to light here and there in Europe. 

The cogp-de-poing Imgera into Mousterian times. We have 
alrr^dy seen that a very' fine specimen was found along with the 
buried youth of Le Moustier. Commom has found similar imple¬ 
ments, some uf them very well made, tn Early Mruisterian stniLa 
on the Somme ^ j and Souyssontc and Bardnn discuv'ered several in 
the cave of La C hape!le-aux-Saints®, A good tj'pical statirm of this 
early period is that at Combe Capelle^ Its industry' includes cogps- 
de-poing, associated with pfiintt, which now appear for tlie first time. 
These are more or less triangular flakes, with a sharp apical point. 
Die base of the instrument is as the detaching blow left it, with tlie 
bulb of percussion on the Inner surface. There is a certain amount 


[191 onfifn A 5 »lni-Aclicut « iManUtreft" (C'.PJ’. 

" La station monat^rienne dr U * Sbufiia’ 
1 u U ChanclJe-sev-iMinta ■* iL’-Jh/Aj*. jqciv. finisl, p. bofjJ. 

, ’ luido. Hauser, “ Hork) auriitnacciuia Hauscri" iPrakiit, Zich. 1. 
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of secontbry chipping t<i shape the tool near the pointp hot Uie rnaker 
paid little attention to the shape of the tnsrnjmerit except at the 
extremitj^ (Fig. 7S). 

h ia difficult to say what purpose v^-as served by these instru¬ 
ments. Thej'^ look at first sight like javelin- o-r spear-heads, ft should 
however be noted that the spear—a tveapun wliich the assailant holds 
firmly in Jus hand when attacking his victim—was in all probability 
not invented during the Stone Age. For if it had been, the adv antage 
of tipping it Vrith bronze would surely hav*e been recognised at an 
early phase of tile age of metal; whereas the evolution of the bronze 
spear-head was quite a late phenomenon in the Bronze Age. and 
grew, not from a siooe-tipped spear, bm from a bronze dagger, 
1 herefore, if these points belong to any such weapon, they must 
have been used as javeilit- or assegai-heads: the points of vv'eapons 
Cast witli the hand. Such weapons, once tlwown away, might never 
have been recovered, and for the sake uf economy tbej' would continue 
to he ripped with flint even after the rntroduedon of metal. 

h is hnwever very far from certain that these objects were weapons 
at all. MM. Bouyasonie and Bardon have offered another expiana- 
tion, in the report, already quoted, on their admirable work at La 
Chapelle-aux-Saints. They there suggest that these instruments were 
used for splitting bones in order to get at the marrow; on the ground 
that bones which have been so treated, discovered at that site, bear 
marks such as would have been made by such cutting inatruments, 
and not by crushing inatniniente like hammers. Esperimenta with 
Alousterian points upon fresh bones produced siinilar marks; aod 
some of the points were broken at the rip. as though they had snapped 
flcruaa in the course of using them for the purpose sp^ified. More¬ 
over. large numbers of these points were found in the heaps of kitchen 
debris,along with the split hones. If they had been weapons, they would 
hardK have been thus Hung into the middens; they would have been 
presen cd in whatever place was the storehouse of the communin'. 

Still, it is difficult to believe that the points would have been 
specially manufactured, in such great numbers, fnr this sole purpose. 

The heavy mace or club would still be the chief weapon of the 
Mniwterian waniur or hunter, and a cast stone would be the simplest 
medium for attacking his qimry at a distance. Piles of such ammuni¬ 
tion have been found in sei'cral Mnusterian caves- balls ufsandstune, 
limestone, or quartz, in some cases trimmed so as to have a sliape 
convenient for grasping in the hand, and not infrequently brought 
to a neat aphericai farm. They often display the marts of hammering, 
from which it has been inferred by some that they were rude pestles 
for grinding, But as agricultural processes were not as vet known. 
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it would be difficult to guess what coimnadlty was ground mth them: 
paint-grinding would hardly need such large stores of pestles. No 
doubt they w'outd be used on occasion as hammers, and would dius 
acquire the marks which they bear. Otlim have suggested other 
theories, such as tliat they were used in some game—that last refiige 
of the destitute archaeological theorizer. The ainiplcst explanation 
surely is that they were stored up for the purpose of greeting any 
unwelcome human or animal intruder. It would be desirable to 
discourage a homeless Urstu srpei^teus that might seek a refuge in a 
Cave already tenanted by human occupants^. 

The hliddle Mousterian, illustrated by the middle strata at 
Le Mousder, shews the Alousterian industry at its best. The points 
continue in use, better made and more shapely than in the earlier 
phase. Other instruments, also incipient in the earlier phase, now 
reach their full perfection. 

The moat important of these is the tide-scrapfr (in French racloir, 
in German Sr/juier), a llakc with secondary chipping along one edge, 
making it lit to scrape the interior of hides in preparing garments. 
This was probably their principal use. 

As the complete absence of anything that w'ould do duty as a 
spindle-whorl shews, the art of manufacturing textiles wm not 
practised at any time during the Palaeolithic period. Doubtless 
Chet lean man troubled very little about clothing; but the cold of 
the Mousterian stage must liavc made it essential that Middle 
Palaeolithic man should devise Some shelter for his unprotected 
body, and for such a purpose the skin of a slaughtered beast would 
be of obvious utility'. Flint setapets are sdll used in Italy in pre¬ 
paring hides*; and the experiment described in the following w'O'rds® 
will explain the method of use of the scraper; 

'■ 1 have made experiments with scrapers and find them more efiectuai 
for scraping purposes than if the sharp undressed edge of a flake were 
used. I procured the skin of a kid, which had been cured by strewing on 
the fleshy side a mix-ture of powdered alum and salt, which was aJloweil 
to remain for about two or three weeks, when the skin was washed and 
hung up to dry. It was dried when I got it, hut so stiff and crumpled that 
no garment could have been made from it. 1 then scraped the one half of 
the skin on the fleshy side for a considciable time, leaving the other 

fo p ^“rtio. "PriscntHtiwi lies Sph^midea en alcaiic*' 

.a.A j',^. V. I190SJ, p, 37): G, Chau vet, "fieulcs c/i pierre moaiifrimHft*' 

.Autun, [igci7j, p. iBa), 

BtaDeniclil is ntsiie, I undFntBnd, in a paper in Arfhtvio per t nnlrapolagm 
^ vqI. xxiv> tij whicbj liQwever^ J hilvt not An clabdrntc atudy 

of the aubjcct win he fiiuind in L. Pfeiffer, ** Beitnig xur KeonEnis der stcuizciiJiehen 
fellbearbeitung XLll. lo], p. 8jo). 

By Mr W, J, Knawlcfp Vol. ir, (l87(>-So], p. 
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Fl(r. 79- Sidc-scrap?i^« 
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portion its natural siatCp and I ftiiuid that the acinping had the effect of 
makiog it quite soft and pliable^ The conti^t between the scraped and 
iin»craped pordon was most striking 


The side-scraper (Fig. 79) is a more or Jess trnpeKoidal, rect- 
angulaTp pr triangular dake, which like the LevaJJois scraper is na a 
rule! worked on one side onIj\ and has the one edge prepared by 
secondary chipping along the tvhole or part of its length* The 
opposite edge is either left untouched i or it may be trinuned to take 
off roughnesses or dangerouj^ projections or edges i or it also may be 
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(Con^rH pr^hutariqut dc I^Tanct^ Gompfei -retuSut, zgid^. 


trittimtd in Hke manner to die wnrking cdgej making die instrument 
into a double scraper. The illustration will shew the different varieties 
better than a long description. The tool is called ''side-scraper” to 
distmgubh it from another variety of scraper* called in French 
gratfoir^ in German Kratserf and in English end^scraperi as the last 
name impHes, the disringuishing character of this form is the adapta¬ 
tion of the eod of the flake as the scraping edge. This tool is of rather 
liter introduction; for though it is found in Moiisterian siresp it is 
more characteristic of the later stages. 

Scrapers may be further classified to any extent* and elaborate 
schemes and tcrminologj^ have been suggesied from time to time^ 
Bui these are of y^ry doubtful utility. It stands to reason that no 
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tvi'o flint ImplcTTients can be absoltitcLy identical; and a too com¬ 


plicated classification runs the ri 
peculiarities into criteria of type. 



of e^salting merely Individual 




Fig. 81, Saws giHi bo«rt. 


There is^ however, an important tool which also appears in the 
Middle Alousterian and which certainly makes a class by itself ; this 
is the not£:hFd scraper (Fig. So)« 

This toolp as its name Implies, is a scraper with a more or less 
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semicircular notch formed in its edge, and touched with secondary 
chipping all round. It is adapted for scraping rounded surfaces; and 
if we might treat the points, above described, as assegaLpoints. the 
notched scrapers would be effective in preparing their sh^ts. They 
have also been explained as saws, with two teeth; and experiment 
has shewn that it is possible to cut a bone across with such a tool 
used as a saw'. But this would not account for the careful chipping 
in the deepest part of the notch; and w hether the objects to be made 
were assegai-shafts or not, it is most likely that the instrument was 
meant for scraping smooth a cylindricil staff of w'ood. 

Of minor varieties of the Levallois scraper, the parent of all the 
Mousterian tools, must be mentioned saws and borers (Fig, Si), The 



Fig, Ka. The beaked Bcxaptr,, 
tFrom Builcfin d£ ia So€i/i^ dt Parii, 


former of these resemble the sidc-sempers, but the secondary chipping 
b deepened ao as to divide the edge into a series of teeth. It is not 
altogether certain that these tools are to be treated as saws; they 
may he merely scrapers with rather deeper chipping. A piece of 
wood cut with one of these instruments is shewn in the figure. 
Borers are points made long and narrow, to serve tlie purpose which 
thdr name indicates. 

There h a. rare form of scraper consletiDg of g curved flake of 
flint, brought to a point like a parrot-hcak, and on that account 
called the htakfd scraper (gratfoir d hec). Either the convex or the 
concave aide of the beak, or both, may be adapted for scraping 
purposes. This instrument begins to appear in the Mousterian stage, 
and lasts in use till the Campignian (Fig. 82)^, 


^ L. Cflpjmii Bud rAhbi Bmn^, ^‘‘On npiivtAn type 
j^notr A bee" ser. iv. vol. vii, 3733- 


d'initrumciir, le 
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Ribbon-like flake knives begin to appear in the MoiisEerian de¬ 
posits (Fig. 83), though again^ are more characteristic of 

Upper Palaeolithic remains. 

A lees ordinar)' form of tool is tlie dis€-s€raper (disque-rdchir) 
which is a clrcuEar disCi shaped like the ordinary side-scraperi with 
a scraping edge at one side and an untouched edge at the other for 
cOTivenience in grasping. The special peculiarity of these inatru- 
ments, however, consists in thiSp that die secondary chipping by which 
the edge is formed is on the inner or smooth side of the flakc^^ 




In Lower and Middle Palaeolithic deposits at Catigny (Oise) 
new forma of Moustermn tool have been foimd,, to which tlidr 
discoverer gave die names burins^tiseaax and dseaux —engraver- 
chisels and chisels^. ITie principle upon which these tools are con¬ 
structed is the same—a small section of the edge of a flake is 
separated from the rest, either at the end of the flake or in its side, 
or else at an angle, by small and more or less semidrcnlar chips on 
each side. In the engraver-chisel the cutting section is made in a 
thick edge of the flake, with the result that the cutting line of the 
section is either at right angles or oblique to the plane of the flake; 

^ M. PAbbe Bianqiicrr kut Ik stiitLOTi pKE^^olitKi^Lie du Mont Raw ct hut 

un d'lnslTumnit en iilcx, Ir ' lit. 

voU xj. [tSSS], p. 53S) ' CfipitHn, "Noiiv^ii type d'infttmiTwnl msHisB^ricn, U 
disque radatr'' (ibid. icr. |Vh val. p. 564). 

* AJbcit Tcimdc, *' 1 jc ^ borbi-asemi' de Ia StfltjOfl mottSti^ricnqe dc Cati^y, 
Ojst" vnL 11. [taZl], p. li^). 
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in the the cutting section is made in a thin edge, so that its 

cutting line is parallel to the plane of the flake. The illustration 
(Fig. S4) will make tliis clear. 

The I.ate Mousterian is well illustrated by the station at La Quina, 
which has already been mentioned in connexion with the human 
remains there found. Its leading characteristica are the following: 



Fi|t, 84.- tJifflTBVtr-irhiscla. $i.rid cbiBcia, 

(Frnm M^tnmr^s de £9 SfiCtSU prihUlrrriqUe franfOite^ VoJ, U.) 


I * A. rccjnclcscciicfi of tlhc coup^ilc-poing [ v^ry ludlc 

sp^imens were found in the lateit Mousterian le\^ela at Moustier^ 
3, A preponderance of cutting mamimems (the varieties of the 
side-scraper) over other tools, whereas in the earlier phases there is 
a preponderance of points. 

3. ITie beginning of the industrial use of bone. With a few 
exceptions this is hardly to be traced in the Lower Palaeolithic, We 

mpIcSt*p*'ii 7>" ““ Mnuatier" Monabi 
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have seen it at Taubach, and in the impleJnEnt found with tJie 
Piltdown skulls In die AUddle Palaeolithic it is still rare; but 
It is definitely established, especially by the anvdU of La Qiiina. 
Here there were found a large number of bones of animals, bearing 
scratches upon tbem. They were nearly alt the lower epiphyses {if 
the humeri of horses, or the first phalangeal bones of die feet of 
horses or of oxen: hut though these were the cliief bones used, tlicy 
were by no means the Only hones pressed into the servhee of men. 
Any bone that came to hand might he used on occasion. But die 
hard surface of die bones named made them especially suitable for 
rough work, and in consequence many of them were found bearing 
scratches which looked like random and meaningless marks, but 
which were seen to fall into a scheme when a large number of 
specimens were compared together. 

The bones were not themselves shaped in any way, but were 
used in their natural form. They tvere not therefore brought to the 
shape of a tool, weapon, or ornament, but were used for the purpose 
of manufacturing some other object. The sci^atches might have been 
produced, as Dr Henri Martin puts it, actively or passively—diat is 
to say, the bone might have been struck upon the object being 
formed (as a mallet) or the object might have been struck upon the 
bone (as an anvil). As the place on the bone where the scratches 
appear are not the natural points of striking, the inference seems 
sound that the bones tvere used as anWls, Moreover, in $ome C4i5es 
they" w'ere su much ground aw'sy by die attridun that the spongy^ 
interior of the bone was exposed, which would clearly make it useless 
for giving blows, though it might retain auHicicnt substance and 
elasticity to continue to receive ^em (Fig. 8^). 

Dr jVIartin, in lus very thorough and sumptuously illustrated 
monograph upon these objects®, has expressed it as the conclusion 
to which he has come that these bones were probably used for the 
purpmse of making tf-oodeii pointed instruments, such as javelins, the 
wood being placed resting upon the hone and pared down with flint 
tools. The slipping of the flint against the bones ivould produce just 
such cuts as they display*. Some long hones hearing cross-scratches 
upon them might have been used for producing secondary chipping on 
flint implements; when pressed transversely across the edge of a 
flint flake they would dislodge small scales of flint, and they would 
themselves receive such cross-scratches. 

* With tile be*l wLU in the world J cannat heHeve that the Kroketi aplintcm. of 
bone from beneath ihe Red Crag of Suffolk (Pfthin. E. Anglia^ ii. Ji6fr.) 

Am ETtcfaEiti, 

■ Rechmhr4 iWf tdu MonjtmtJi dam nl d£ £rii Qmna , 

Paru^ See Also hia cOtmnunxcriLtioTiB in >-019. tU. IV. V. 
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The La Quina diaccn'enea were the first to be brought to scientific 
notic*, but they were by no means the only ones that have been 



made. Pittard has found them in the Vallon dea Rebieres^, and 
Favraud at Le PujinoycnSj whDe Rutot has reported them from 

^ E. Pjtiafd, "Nouweaui iii»trum«nri en « provmiUK d’ujic nMUtid^f. 

ctuie am Rabk^KB COiubitrta), Dcrdoane’^ Jtvii. 119*7!, p. 439), 

■ A. Favraud, “L* aittbcm mouatHeiUie du Pfrit-Paymoyen" irnt 

tigoBJ, p. 46). 
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Belgium from several caves, whicKj ho^evcr^ he ascribes to Upper 
Palaeolithic Like^vtse Upper Palaealithic, but of similar 

character to the La Quina bones, appear to be the examples faund by 
Favraud at Le Potit-NeuP, 

The anvils ucrc not the only bones bearing traces of human 
workmajiship unearthed at La Quina. There were some fragments 
uf ribs, and other splinters of bone, some pointed^ with polished 
surfaces^ evidently produced by friction. ITiese had been used for 
some purpose which, led to their being rubbed against other objects. 
A fragment of the scapula of a cow had some scratches upon it, 
apparently artificial, though for us meaningless®. A few small bones, 
as well as a canine tooth of a fox» had been perforated, doubtless to 
turn them into suspended amulets'^. 

There was another series of injured bones found at La Quina 
in considerable numbers. These were the first phalangeal bones 



Fitf. Sfi- 111* io-calkd T-dndeer-boTi? 
fFrcam H. Martin, lur dn Mci^riirfVFr.} 


of reindeer^ bearing a more or leas circular perfomtion at the upper 
end, just under the arttculation, and on the posterior face (Fig- 86 ). 
Such bones, with similar perforations, not infrequently come to light 
in Palaeolithic deposits, and ever since the time of Lartet it has 
been the fashion to call them whistles; for Lartet* obscn^cd, of a 
specimen which he discovered, that a sound could be produced from 
them by blowing across the hole; as one blows across the end of the 
shaft of a large key for a similar purpose. But in any case the sound 
produced w^ould be ton weak and too shrill: and Dr Martin has 
dearly shewn that the uniformity with which the hole occurs where 

* A. Rutdt, Sur Ill r^particiiin deft Qi Utilises cn Eelffique" (BJS.P^F. v, 
p. aSoV 

^ A. ‘'Staiwn aurignBctciinc ay Tont-Ncuf, Dartimune de h Coujnnne 

fCharctilc)^^ The simiiaHr worked bones fbimd hy 

Bouxion and Gh'aux hi Cno-MajyrrKin rv, 264 ) nre elaa 

Aiiri^nircan. S«r alid ibtd. VII. [iQto], p. aSz. 

* VII. [iHjio], p. 40. 

* Vp [ujoH], p. rtj^ 

" B1^£^I^mae AqUitamne V fig, ai. 
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it does may ht explained by die fact that it h jiitst thLa pnmt of the 
bone which is the weakest and the inosl liable to injllr)^ He explains 
the holes as beitig due to the bite of some canine received during 
the hfetime of the animal, and dravi-s the inference—possibly a little 
perilous—that the Alo^isterian hunter may have made use of some 
such auxiliary in the chase. It must be noticed that in some individuaL 
cases the perforation shew^ marks of ardficialkyh 

Other supposed traces of human industry^ upon honesfound at 
the same station^ are perhaps less conrincing. Such are the cups 
formed of the cotj^loid cavity of the pel™ (i.e. the socket in which 
the head of the femur ttims) and tlie similar cups made uf the hollow^ 
articular surfaces of vertebrae* These nii^ht have become dislodged 
from the bones to which they belonged by mere accident. 

One of the most interesting parts of Dr Martin's monograph, 
referred to in a previous footnote, is his reconstruction of the pro- 
of the chase from the injuries which the bones of the a nimal 
victims have received. A phalangeal bone of a horse (figured above) 
shewed a depression, due to a severe blow received during life; this 
is explained as the blow^ of a atone cast either by a pow^erful hand 
or with the aid of a $ling. Another bone, the first phalangeal bone of 
a young ox, had a splinter of flint still embedded in it. The animal 
had survived die wound, w^hich had suppurated; there was an ex- 
te^ive osdtis around the spot w'here the flint adhered* Incidentally 
this proves the use of some kind of flint*tipped Javelin, to which 
reference was made on a previous page. It b noteworthy that the 
La Quin a station does noi conform to the usual rule of sheiring a 
proportion of long bones and other edible portions of the larger 
animals. As a general principle, the midden-hcaps of the cavc^ 
indicate that these animals were usually cut up where thej^ fell, and 
that the hunters bore only the useful parts to die hahitalion, thus 
sparing tlieir parties die labour of carrying home tlie huge weight of 
a whole slaughtered bison or horse. Dr Martin would infer from 
this that same sort uf domestication of animals was already practised 
by the inhabitants of La Quina; otherwise it would be tfllficult to 
account for so many beasts being slaughtered convenient to the 
shelter, making if possible to bring in the whole animal. But there 
are other possible explanations* The animals might, for instance, 
have been hunted and driven to precipitation (perhaps terrified by 
waving firebrands) down a neighbouring chff. Many important 
statione are dose to cliffs that would be suitable for such a nefarious 
hunting stratagem: die caves in the valleys of the Lesse or of the 


^ See jv. [1907!, p, 38* 
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V^ezere, or the Rock of Solutre^are examples* Or the bodies might 
have been dragged ta the station on sledges. 

However capturcdT the first thing to be done with the dead 
animaJ ivae to flay it; and in a masterly enquir>'f Dr Martin has 
followed out and reconstructed this important ptoctas* with the aid 
of the marks w'hich the flajing knives of flint have left upon the 
bones in their passage. The process of evisceration foUovved, and the 
records of tlds also can be troced on the stemal bones and on the 
ribs- Then followed disarticuktiDn, and scratches and cuts on the 
joints of the varicus limbs indicate the struggles of the Mousterian 
carver* The flesh was tlien scraped off^ and the scraping and rubbing 
which this process produced can still be traced. Then the long bnoics 
were smashed with stones, to obtain the marrow; and finally many 
of them were thrown on the fire, for which the fat which they con*^ 
tained made them valuable as fiiel, and there they wTre charred* 

For a very full series of illnstnitions of Mousterian impIcmcntSt 
the reader may he referred to V. Commontk paper, " Ltai hoinmes 
coDteniporains dii renne dans la vallee de la Somme 

The final phase of the Mousterian is illustrated by a very limited 
number of sitca, chief among which is the settlement of Tabri Audi^^ 
Lkbri Audi is a rock-shelter situated an the right bank of tlie Beaune^ 
a small tribntary uf the Veieerep nut far from the village of Les Eyzies. 
It was excavated by Dr LaLuine^ and revealed the following strati¬ 
graphy: 

G. Bed disturbed by previous excavalions, 0'50“T mitre* 

F. Sterile bed, d-zd metre. 

^* Limestone blocks and sand, with chipped flints, d’6o mitre. 

D. fled of bones and some chipped flints. 

C, Hearth^ 4 metres long, 0'8o mttre thick in the middle* 

Sandy 0-20 metre. 

A. Vegetable soil forming the primitive earth covering nn the rock. 

The fauna was unfortunately here insignificant. The industry is a 
peculiar facies of Mousterian, including small coups-de-poing^ points, 
fliikcs^ and side-scrapers; tliere is but little difference between the 
industry of the upper and tlie lower miplemcnt-bcaring layers^ except 

^ Pijblj^hsd in df fa Ja Ahtiqunsrei de KKSvti, [sgi4l. 

p, ZC17* In the f 4 (ir chlll M. Ccilmnont's kmetilcd death* aanPUiiE^^d At thU vqlumc 
ncart ita ccHnpletion, may deprive tJic Wurtii of sdenoc of the mOfiOiJttiph on his 
long labauju Ti Nkh lie hild in prepaialimif mnV an admirer of his work venture to 
sUflf^t that the colleclitiii into one TOliitoe of aU his papers from the numeroiia 
joumida BmanK which they Art Scattered* be one of She boons that 

could be conferred on siudffUs of Prehifltetic Europe? 

* By some spelt Ahri Audit. 

■ Gaston [^Iniioe, ^'L'abri des wm&rea dit *Ahri Audi/ atatinn de lil fill de 
I’iSpoqiae irmusti^rienne aux E>T.lei (Dordogne)*' (vlcfei dla la loc. Iftrnitmtf dt 
^rdeaux, LXrr p. 3^5]!. 
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that those in th^ upper Btratum are less p^ect and few'er in number 
than those in the lower. The upper stratum kidded prickers, 
one in bone, the other in ivory* 

The typical JVIousterian point b almost entirely absent at Tabri 
Audi; the coups-de-poing are all poor specimens^ Leart-shapedi of 
small size. The scrapers tend to become thicks foreshadoi^-ing the 
carinate scrapers of the Aurignacian^ ITie curved fkke point h a 
leading characteristic of this site; Brcuil^ see& in it an anticipation 
of the ChitelpeiTon knife, one of the leading types of the early 
Aurignadan. 

(5) jTAc Middle Paiaeolithic in the European Regions 

The following particulars may now be given regarding tiie Middle 
Palaeolithic in the different European region$^ 


Rhuion IIL Italy and Sicily 


Italy has yielded a condderable harvest of implements of r^inus- 
terian types, but, as in the cai^e of those of the Lower Pakcolithic, 
the stratification leaves much to be desired, and the chronology 
cannot be said to be certainly fixed. The Lower and Middle Palaeo¬ 
lithic types are more closely associated in Italy than in France; the 
Lower Palaeolithic types seem to have persisted much more obsti¬ 
nately in the south than in the centre and north of the ContinentH 

The chief Mousterian implements in Italy, as in France, are 
points, side-scrapers, and flakes, the last-named with or without 
secondary chipping on the edges or the ends. There are also found 
discs( worked on one face only, as well as coupa-de-poing or imple¬ 
ments resembling them, also worked on one face unly^ Such instru¬ 
ments appear, in limited numbers, in association with qiiasi-Acheulcao 
coups-de-poing at la Majelk. 

The distribution of Mousterian implements in Italy is more 
uniform than that of die Lower Palaeolithic types. A long list of 
sites could be compiled with the aid of Colinik paper, referred to 
in the footnote. The Vibrata ^Tilley is here again a rich source of 
supply, as are the regions of le Marche and gli Abniswsi. In these, 
however, the atrarificjition is uncertain. More satisfactory- from this 
point nf ^-iew appears to be the alluvial deposits of the river Santemo^ 
near Imola, Emilia, which have rielded Lcvallois scrapers, points, 
and coups-de-poing worked on one side onlv. The Santemo de- 


H, firnuJ, £md(a de znoipbob^e polteiitbique; L Lc irantilifHi du 
Moudiarim vm rAuri^nuden k l^nbri Audi et am MEnutter^* 

XII. [lyciyl, p. 

* Olbip ccmtinuanciTi of hk paper quoted p. 14:3 unlf (Buneiilim, xuui. p. 
I Si ff,)' 
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posits would thus appear to belong to an early phase of the Mous- 
terian. Bones of Ehpfms aniiqutis and of Ilippaputajnu^ have been 
found in these gravels. This is not the fauna uaitaLLy associated with 
remains of Motistcrian culttire; but it must be rernembered that tlie 
climatological principles deduced for the colder countries north of 
the Alps do not necessarily apph" to those of tlie warrncr south. In 
point of fact^ the association of Mousterian miplcinenta with a 
specifically cold fauna does not appear to occur in Italy^ 

A rather later facies is presented by the reniams discovered at 
Traversetolo and Lesignanu in Emilia* At Santa Maria dei Bagni^ 
near the latter place, was a IVlousterian deposit containing no coups- 
de-poing and no Lei'allois Hakes; the industry consisted of points^ 
scrapers^ and one disc. No particulaj^i as to the fauna are available 
in any account accessible to nie^^ 

In a c^ve at Auresina near Trieste were fuund Mnusterian 
Hints along with bones of Felis spela^uif f/vac^ra tp^Iaea^ Lupus 
spelijeuSt Bos and CVre^wJ elaphus. There w'ere also 

perforated bear-btineg with fragments of flint sticking in them®. 
Other Mousterian sites are the gravels near Rome; Scalea in 
Calabria—a late Mousterian facies, with fauna including 

Hippopotamus; la Grutta in the Rapido Valley^ near Cassino {Cam- 
pania); and certain caves in Sicily®, Here impiements of Afousterian 
appearance are not uticommon ; they are al! rude^ and their Palaeo¬ 
lithic dale b by no means certain* 

Region V. Southehn France anp LiGinuA 

The greater number of the important Mousterian sites are con¬ 
centrated in this region; to the moat outstanding reference has 
already been made. G. de Mortillcti after an iC'thaustive surv^ey of 
the stadons knowm to him, concludes in effect that remains of tliis 
stage of civilisation are to be found in Fmice wherever they are 
sought for, except In the glaciated mountain areas'^. The best-know^n 
t)"pical stations are situated Just on the borderline between our 
regions V and V'll. Combe Capelie, which with its irianguLir and 
heart-shaped coups-dc-poing marks the transition between the 
Acheulean and the JVLousterian, is in the department of Dordogne; 
so is Lc Mousder, the numerous strata at which site enable us to trace 
the AEddlc Palaeolithic development* La Quina, the ivpe station of 

’ Mochj, vpp. iatid. 

’ ■ Hun&lliitii di pfitetnidugia itat. xxxnr. p. 

■ For the v^ty ln*il,trrT rcmuiiis of tlic F^colitkic period In ftlClly i«t Ferd* 
Freiherr ^nn AeUritiiH Prt^hutoriichc Siudim dmj Sidlitn (printed! Bis Em Appendix 
fo iSJ.E. \T?i, n,}, 

* Pr^hiiir sect. VI. chip. ii. 
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the late Mousterlant lies in the adjacent departrofint of CKarente, 
and I'abri Audip where the Moustetian enda^ is again in Dordogne^ 
The whole histor\' of the Aloustctian period is concentrated in the 
deposits accumulated in the caves which tunnel the precipitous sides 
of the s-alley of the V'^^ere* 

Regjo>j VL The Iberian Pexf^sula 

The Mousterian stage is richly represented in Spain^ md stations 
are found both in the open air and in caves—the latter more fre- 
quentJy* They occur in every province^ as well as in Portugal^ None 
of these sites is of sufficient importance to merit special notice, e&ccpt 
perhaps the Mousterian stram in the great cave of Casrilb. Here 
are found specimens of a peculiar loca l type of tooh made of quartzite^ 
which resembles a coup-de-poing with a long edge in place of a 
point; the base ts rounded, and the inner surface of the flake is un- 
ctiipped after the usual fashion of Alonsterian tools^. 

Region \1L NoatHEHN France 

That a larger number of Mousterian sites have not been found 
in this region is probably because they have not been looked for. 
CulIccTors have specialised in eoups-de-poing, and have neglected the 
less obvious and less attnictive implements of the Middle Palaeolithic. 
These have accordingly been cast aside as unprofitable by gravel- 
diggers and other labourers. Commont- records his conviction that 
the Mousterian industry is abundant in Northern France, contrary 
to tlie current opinion;; it is borne out by his own magnificent work, 
in die Mousterian deposits of the Somme. 

*rhere h nothing special to be added here regarding the iMous- 
terian in this region. 

Region VII L Germany 

I n the remains of the Mousterian stage from Genoanv there are 
two distinct facies^a primitive, and a fully developed. l‘hc first of 
these is characterised by extremely rude tools* for the greater part 
mere rough flakes, chipped from the nodule, and formed into 
different varieties of scrapers by secondary^ chipping. The later 
Mousterian, which luis some affinity with the indusm^ of La Quiiia, 
shtnii^ much better-made scrapers, as w^ell as flake knives and sur* 
vivak of the coup-de-poing. Bone anvils^, as at La Qurna, are some¬ 
times found. 

H, nucl H. Obwpimflier^^ ” Inatitut dc pa.Etfan.tolo^c Eunuioc! i tmviux dc 

f,L*AiiihT, KJeV, [i$ 1+1, cap, p, 

* iw ConimpDfmrn dn rating dam ta dt lu p, 3&t, 
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Of the Moustcrian sites in Germany* the mest important m the 
cave called Der Sirgfmtein. This cai c lies in the Achtal, between 
Scheliflingen and Blaubeuren, about 30 kilometres from the older 
momines of the Rhine glacier. It conidsts of a piissage rumiing 
nortliwards for 12 metres, after which it continues in a north¬ 
easterly direction for about metres; it then becomes too narrow 
for further exploration^ At the place where the direction of the axis 
of the cave turns tliere is a domed chamber with two openinp in 
the roof. The deposits on the floor, which extend for some cUstance 
inward from the entrance, were excax’ated with exemplary care by 
Schmidt^ in 1906^ The following stratificaticin was determined: 


Afp Alluviuin, 0-^40—0-45 mitre. Mediaeval and metal ages. 

J. Late Magda [cnian, with l^gftmys piisillus^ o-ao mfetre. 

/. Early Magda leniaiit with ,^Jyod^s {f^rquatust O'zo metre* 

//. ftidulrcan, mitre. 

G* Late Aungnacian, 0"I5 m^trr. 

F* Fully-developed Aurignactan, 0^15-^3-20 mkre. 

AT* Early Aurignadan, 0-15 -0-30 mfetre. 

D, interjected layer of rodents^ especially A/yorfej obensis. 

C. Late Alousterian, O'o8-0‘to metre. 

J?. Eiu 4 y Moustcrianj o-ij m^re. 

Sterile 'IVrtian^ sands, 0-15 m^re. 

There was thus no L(nver Palaeolithic industry. 'Fhe two Moustcrian 
beds Were well distinguished by their respective industries^ diough 
there was no appredable difference in their fauna. Both beds con¬ 
tained remains of tlie follnwing animals: 


Ctitus lupuf 
Caiuj tagopus 
Urjuz jp^latus 
Ftlis h*nx ( ?) 

Myoiies torquiitua {nire) 


Rfunoctrvs fichorhinus 


Lepu 4 Ttiriaitiiis 
Riingi/er larandus 
Btson priffus 
Equiis aibulltis 
Eirpkm primigraim 


The implements of the lower, primitive bed at der Sirgenstein 
included very' rude flakes, more or less triangular, little if at all better 
made than the average eolith h There were also some scrapers of a 
rather better tVfK^* with sectmdary chipping; but all were pour* 
About tODO flint implements of this primitive sort were collected 
from this layer. It enntained a number of hearths, hut no trace of 
wood ash I the fuel seems to liave consisted to a great extent of bones, 
of which a large number of charred fragments came to light. 

The upper ,Mouaterian bed contained specimens of the chanie- 
terisde Moustemn points as w'ell as flake knives, borers and varioua 

* ft, R. Schmkll, Dfr Sirgmsttin und di£ diluf'iitifn Kidturiidiien WdrttembtFXi 
(-Stuttgart, /r/mr, Dii Aiwiatc Foraeil DeuUck^fttidlj, p. 17 fF. 

U M-Arl. 
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Fig, &7, MoUBt;eriiin implCTnentt £njm der Sirgcmtcin. 
{Frooa Ar^hrvJ&r \ioJ ]uu(v.) 
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typtii af scrapers. A number of splinters of bone were found, 
Revving marks of usage; they may liave been employed in producing 
the secondary chipping. There was a fjiiantit>^ of ashes and burnt 
bones marking this bed; about 500 flints were recovered from it 
A selection of flints from this site is shewn in Fig. 87. 

Overlying the MousterLin beds at dcr Sirgenslein there uas a 
thin bed* not extending over the whole area of the underlying 
depositsp without any trace of human industry, and containijig the 
bones of die following animals —Canis Musieh mmnaa^ 

M. several species of Arvicota^ Myodi^i torquatm, AL 

ohensis^ and Lepiis z'aiiabilis. 

The cave called hpfplhdkl^, m the Brenz valley, north-east of 
der Sirgensteinp contained a fauna similar to that of die Mousteriaji 
beds in that cave, with the addition of //vafw, and a few^ implements 
comparable with thoi^ of the low'er bed' of der Sirgenstein^ 

At AchenArim a stratum of human culture w^as interpolated 
between the Lower and LTpper Loss (see tlie scheme of stradiication 
at Achenheim, u/i/e* p, 256J* This stratum contained the following 
fauna, which is similatr to the Sirgenstein Muusterian faunap but 
rather fuller; 


Canii vuJpfF 
Utsus spj- 
Ifyurna spcla^a 
Spfrmophiliis mfesemx 
Arctomys marm^tta 
Andcola amphihius 
Cmtts ^igantfui 


Cert^wf Aaphtis 
Ritngj/fr tarandids 
Bisim pmoM 
Bos pnmtf^fntuy 

RhtnOi^fTos tktiorfdttus 
Eifpfitjs J&rrWfen/uj 


and a number of flints. These were so very rude that aeriation was 
impossible; their age cuuld therefore not be c:tactlv fixed. But on 
the whole it k most likely that they^ belong to the Early Mousterian. 
As at der Sirgenatcinp a rodent layer gverlies the iMousterkn layer 
at Achenheim. 

The KarUtetn cave» near Eiserfey in the Eifel, told the same 
story. On the rock-floor td the cave w-as found a large rude coup- 
de-poing* 14-5 cm. long. This implement the e.vcavatot, C. Rade- 
macher^* took to be Achcijlean, not unnaturally ; for it w^as separated 
by two fairly thick sterile byers from any other remains of human 
industry^ Tlicre does not seem, however, to be any trace of specifi¬ 
cally Acheulean fauna in tlic cave; and , having regard to the extreme 
rarity of Acheulean tools in Germany* it may perliaps be safer for the 

^ Thift ia the abbrt^TJidoa commonly uied by to JEndEc " on 

uncdrtnin ftpecEw."'^ 

" C. Rodcmschfr^ ^’ Dtr Kartatein bd Eiserfej- in (Jer Eifcl"^ (PrMist. 

UI. [ifjllJ* 
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present to count this to very early Mousterian. The genuine Mous- 
terian beds came above these sterile layers. I'hey were rivo in 
number, separated by a steriJe layer—tlie one correspondmg tu the 
lower bed at der Sirgenstetn, the other to the upper. 'The lower 
bed at der Ivartstein was, however, a little more advanced in culture 
thmi the lower Slrgenstein bed ; it included dehnite Mouaterian 
points in its remalna. The upper layer included points, scrapers, 
borers, and Bakes, in flint, quarts, and quartzite. The fauna did not 
differ from those of the corresponding layers of der Sirgenstrin and 
Achcnhelm, Upper Palaeolithic beds overlay the Monsterkn strata. 

We may pass over with a bare mention das Uuclimioch^ where 
also prinullve Muusterian remains have come to light, but in in- 
signiheant quantities and in ill-stratified deposits. Nor need we say 
anymore about die Jiduberho/ile, near Regensburg, the stratillcaffun 
of which is imperfectly recorded; among the artefacts there found 
are a number of the late Moustcrian facies”. Two caves near Rubeland 
in the Harz, Bauinannshofite and IlermannshohlCf proved on excava¬ 
tion to have been bear-dens: large quantities of bones of this animal 
were there found, A few .Mousterian points were mingled with them; 
they shewed an advanced technique, and are certainly to be ascribed 
to the late Mousterian. There were also some fragments of hone 
(one^ of them perforated), a nodule of meteoric iron, and a piece of 
petrified wood, all bearing marks of polishing*. 


Rkuion IX. The Aj,ptNE Reoion 

1 here 13 one Moustcrian site only known to exkt in this region; 
the cave of midkirchli. This will be described in Chapter XJ, in 
conntuuon with the chronological problems on which it has a bearing. 

Reciqn X. .lusTitrA, Hl’ngahy, and WEstERN Russia 

The few' sites in this region yielding Mousterian remains arc of 
Htratigraphical importance only, In the Loss at Tata, Hungary, some 
exceedingly rude flints have been found, supposed to be Mousterian. 


' die anthrDp<]|ajpH;hc Cienendvcrsammluna in Trier'*' 

(■n lin«K-s»cf hv llEircn Bnicht and Kkrina) fiSS-il. 

t “'her litEratuiv there noted. 

paldnlilhischer Mensehen in deft Diluvuil- 
Ruhelinde, HiJhl» - «,r A:.lhr<,p. Sr-mtvrihm*,, te 

^ , 1 . dmlith. Ceielhfh. tSiyS. |^. 1-39); 

(CoiT fifcHl n* ^^'^'“^hweiaer Tatfidcs" 

"r p ' i ^ F&rtKtziifij^ der Autt^nhuni;^ in derv ncum 

0*1^- y^bf^ibrridit dtt Vaeitu /, Natutmuensch. [l^), 
p. 7 af, K. R. Schmtde, op. laud. pp. mi-tea. «J. juid further litenuure there cited. 
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To judge from the illustrations they might be anything^ or (more 
probably) nothing^ The cave of fiipkat which contained an extensive 
Moustedan deposit^ with a later settlement of the Reindeer Age 
overlymg 1 ms been already described p. 307). The implex 

ments found throughout the strata were all rude atypic Hakes of 
flint and quarmte, with the exception of a few scrapers* The caves 
of Ccrto^Ti-diTa, and WicrzchDvi'j which have }ielded MnusterEan 
remains, will be more fully descdbed in tlic following clmptcr. 

Region: XL SotiTH Britain 

’VMiat was said above as to Northern France applies in equal 
meaauriL' tu South Bdtain, The number of Mousterian sites knowm 
Jn this region, is very small in compadson with the Lcnver Palaeolithic 
record: most probably because they have not been searched for with 
sufficient assiduit]r^ Remains of both open-air and of cave stations 
have been found. The area covered by Mousterian stations does 
not exceed die limits of that containing Lower Palaeolithic ailes- 
We have already alluded to the Mousterian flints found In a 
brick-earth bed at Mildenhall. At Bungay on the Waveney liver, 
behveen Norfolk and Suffolk, a Sake resembling a rude Mousterian 
point came to light “ in a gravel-pit. At Ipswich^ Mr J, Reid Moir 
reports a site of a manufactorj' of i\Iousteji3n Hints, involved in the 
follow ing stradheation: 

D. Alluvium, 1'2 metres. 

C, Sand, 60 cnii 

Stratified gravel, 2-4. m^e*^ 

A. rxJftm, 60 cm. 

where a Solutrean implement was found some years ago in which 
also contained water-rolled Aeheulean implements, while vJ contained 
unrolled Mnusterian flints and flakes, and numerous hones of 
Elephant, Reindeer, and Bos ptimigennis; there was also a coup-de- 
poing^. It is how’ever in the Thames valley that die richest mana- 
factory sites have been discovered. I'he Cray ford site is perhaps 
the most instructive from the chrcinological point of view\ The 
chalky boulder-clay svaa deposited on the north bank of the river; 
the first teirace waa formed, containiiig Chellcan and some Aeheulean 
flints; there then took pbee a rise of the land to a height of some 
T2 metres, and the old river channel at Wansunt near Crayford, the 
gravels of which contain late Aeheulean and early Mousterian 

^ T, Konrina in yuki'hurh kgL ungm^rh, ffW, Btiiiap«th+ U. 

part t, 

* \\\ A. Dutt, ''A new Piab^nkluhii: nirc in ihe Waventv Valley'^ vm. 

* J. RciU IVToir^ “An Early MnmtEnKn ^FEoor" litscovcrEd at Ipawicli"* (A/an, 
TVJii, [iflilS], Nu. 6o>. 
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imptements, was eroded. After a further elevatiori of about 2^ Tnetres, 
the gravels of the second terrace were formed, and brick-earth to 
a d^th of 9-13 metres accumuJated over them: this was bid down 
during a period of subsidence, when the mouth of the channel was 
wholly or partially blocked, and the waters of the river w'ere in con¬ 
sequence ponded back< This brick-earth contains Mousterian, but 
no Acheulcan implements. The cutting of the deep submerged valley 
of the river was the result of a still later emergence^ ITie industry 
of the Cray ford bri^-earth ts typical-Mousterian, with points the 
fauna includes Feiis /eo, Cants lapus, Rhitjocfros, Etptns, and iJoj 
primigeniusK At the neighbouring station of NorchHeet, in gravel, 
there k also a very important factory^ site, which has yielded many 
flakes, cores, and finished implemenu, including Levallois scrapers, 
and side-sef^pers®. 


A flake found in bw-kvel gravel at Greatham. Susses (in the 
.\run valley) is apparently Mousterian*, 

'The lower strati of certain of the British caves have yielded 
Aloustcrian implements. But there is no etclusivelv Mousterian cave 
m this region, and therefore it is more convenient, for stratigraphical 
reasons, to describe the caves in tlic following chapter. 


( 6 ) T/if Psycftolt^ of Middle Palaeolithic Man 

At the end of the preceding chapter we stated diree certainties 
and three probabilities, as to the mode of life of Lower Palaeolithic 
s lan^ and indicated that to go beyand those narrow limits in attempts 
at reconstnicbon was pwrilous. We are in a slightly better case when 
we tiim to Middle Pabeolitliic Man. The folimving are the cer¬ 
tainties : 

1. Middle Palaeolithic Man dwelt in caves; the inhabitants of 
the« formed communities which must have been organised on some 
social system. 

2. in some respects he shews an advance, in others a retrogression, 
I tom the Acheuldan levcL 

3. He possessed fire. 

4. He had a religion^ 

j. Like his predeccisor, he was a hunter. 




Aj SjlUfllli A PlCaCoIiiIujC indufltn^ ut f-Tnnt iJ J. 
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There may be added the probability that the degeneration 
indicated in \o. 2 of diese propositions was partly induced by the 
deteriorated climate, partly by the unhealthy life in damp and 
smoky caves, partiy, perhaps, by inbreeding caused by the limite;! 
numbers of which each cave community was composed, 

The only one of these propositions which needs detnonstration^ 
after all the facts that have been set forth in tiie present chapter, is 
the biurth* We assert as a certainty, not as a probability merely, 
that Mousterian Alan had a religion. 

The inferetiec Is based upon the interments, of which several 
unquestionable examples are now' known. In the free life of the Lowef 
Palaeolithic stages, when Aian roamed over the plains and beside 
the rivers, and found his food for the picking-up, there was little to 
direct his attention to the supernatural w^orld* Yet we caimnt infer 
that he had no conception of it; we are in complete ignorance on the 
subject. But in the harder life of the Mou^terian stagCp passed in 
gloomy and aw’e-inspiring cavesi which rcaounded with the fliitterings 
of bats and with the shrieks of owls, the thoughts of the people would 
inevitably becumc turned to the terrors of the Unseen. The cave-folk 
went to sleep as night fell, and awoke on the folio wing day; buE one 
by one they would fall into a different kind of sleep, from w'hich 
they could not be aroused. Then the sur\uvors would ask of one 
another the question of questions, which has passed down ever since 
from gtave-side to grave-side through the generations— if a rnun die, 
shall he ihe again} As the)'' sat round the fires 1 and discussed this 
momentous prubloii, one w'ould tell of a dream that he had had, in 
which the dead had appeared to him' another would rcktc ho^v 
something, he knew not what, but w hich surely was not of theconunon 
things of nature, had startled him when he was wandering abroad 
in the gloom of the forest. With tlic weird dancing shadows cast by 
tlie fine on the rocky w'all of didr cave, vrith the wild noises of 
nocturnal nature all around them, small wander that they found to 
their question an affirmarive answer* Already even the lowly Mous- 
terian Alan, degenerate though he may have been, was conscious of 
something more than merely animal within him: already he had 
begun to look fons'ard to a life beyond the grave—a life tike that to 
which he w'na accustomedt fur he could conceive nf none other, w^hcre 
he w^ould need food and clothing, and the irLStnimcnta for procuring 
them. As hia comrades passed, each in his turn, into the silent land, 
he laid beside their bodies such things as he imagined would minister 
to their necessities in the mysterious otherworld. 

How' far that othenvnrld was conceived of as being guvemed by 
beings more than human» wre have no means cif knowings But it 
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woulj seem psychologically scarcely possible for a community to 
imagine an entirely atheistic ntherworld. The "'gods*' may be men, 
beasts, insects, cnonstetiS, wliat you will; but we mav reasonably look 
upon Aluustenaj] Man as being, within the inevitable limitations of 
our knowledge, tlie first seeker after God. 

These are fair conclusions to draw from the existence of burial 
rites among the Mousterian people. If valuable objects are deposited 
vt itb a corpse weapons, ornaments, or what’-not—it Is common sense 
that the corpse must be in some way conscious of the gift, and 
Capable of making use of it, Otherwise the practical and unsentl' 
mental savage w'ill not tvastc these desirable goods. But it may be 
a quesrion, whether of two instincts is uppermost with him in dealing 
witJi his dead—an altruistic desire for their welfare, or a selfish fear 
of die menanL Probably both are operative, and in any case both 
presuppose a belief iu the continued existence of the departed one. 

Several facts may be adduced to prove the eitistence of a 
i he summary' d^puaal of the body in the case of the La Ferrassie 
interment, in which the survivors did not venture to touch the hodv 
but simply heaped earth over it where it lay, is suggestive of some 
such feeling of awe: or else, possibly, of the existence of a hope that 
tile wajidenng ghost might in time find its way back to the bodily 
habitation which it had tenanted, if the latter remained undisturbed 
m the spot where the spirit had left it. We sJisII meet in the next 
chapter with traces of siimlar ideas among the L'pper Palaeolithic 
people; the victim ofanacddent(f),asatL 3 ugcrieBaa 3 e,orthc™tims 
of an act of violence, as at Cro-Magnon, are left where they fell, and 
no one dares to enter the cave to disturb the bodies. The most 
reasonable explanation of the common crouched attitude of the dead 
with tise kn^ drawn up, aometimea very tightly, under the chin, is 
a desire to hamper the movements of tlic dead, and to prevent it 
from coming back to ^sturb the li^ng. Jt is probable that the bodv 
nas actually hound with thongs in tluit position'. 

But on the other hand certain precautions seem to have been 
taken, that would have been unnecessary if the purpose was merely 
to keep the ghost frorn “ walking." The careful deposition of stomi 
o\er the hrad of the body, to protect it, as at La Ferrassie: the pro¬ 
tection of tile nose by flakes of flint, as at Le Moustier; the deposition 

their holism il alJvs tvaunr-follt; 

iitttirificB i» tvDilied whi^h En ^ ersnon «f cormte practice*, da when a htimnn 

been cuiTieni nmon^ the Palaeolithic tribes. ' ^ O'* 10 assume tn Im-e 
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ol the heiid nn SL sort of cushion of flint flakes; the presentation of 
food to the dead, and of flint implements^ many of which are of 
exceptional excellence of workmamhip—all of these things speak of 
personal ailection for, and interest in the welfare of, the deceased. 
At La ChapelIc a formal grave was dug, as at La jWansiier and Spy. 
The La Chapelle interment was especially instructive. The cave in 
which this discovery w^as made was ver>^ small—it w'as impossible 
to stand upright within It; but there was a hearth Just inside the 
entrance. This hearth, owing to its pngition, must have been lighted 
alter the interment; and its cxistenee in a cave which, on account 
of its inconvenience,cannot have been used as n permanent habitation, 
is certainly suggestive of burial rites of some eLaboratinn, inv^olving 
a funeral feast. There was a single detached rhinuceroa-hom fuund 
inside the cavt% This clearly cannot have been fliie remains either of 
feast nr of food-clfering; may it not have been a sort of amulet or, 
if we may use a not over-scientific term^ a fetish? In the Aurignaclan 
interment of Paviland an elephant's head, with tusks, was similarly 
deposited near the body. 

Al ihe entrance of the La CliapcUc eavc there was another small 
trench dug, containing bison bones, beneath which w-as a flint 
point; over them were heaped blocks of limestone. At La Ferrassie 
there was a similar trench, which contained a large cow^ bone. These 
seem to he buried food-offerings. All thuse indications point to a 
respect for the dead that went beyond mere fear. 

To raise the question whedier the -Mousterian tribes practised 
cannibalism, after thus detecting in them instincts at least above 
the animals, may ^;eem a descensus .dt'emo; but w'e must not be 
deterred by such morbid fancies, 'File cluirred and split condition 
of some of the bones tound at Krapina suggested to iheir excavator 
that die inhabitants of that station had practised cannibalism. There 
is no reason whattwer that can be urged against this thetiry^ it is, 
indeed, more tlian likely. The devouring of the bodies of enemies 
can very easily co-exist with nn small degree of care for the bodies 
of fellow-tribesmen; and the evidence of a mixture of races at 
Krapina may perhaps accord with this—a raid on a rival settlement, 
belonging to an antagonistic race, and the ceremonial eating of 
prisoners of war. But after all It Is pure theory, and cannot be any¬ 
thing else. Xo convincing proo/ of caimibaiitsm couid be found in 
the remains of an ancient Settlement. The fleshy parts of both eater 
and eaten have disappeared. Man has not the teeth of a camivormis 
animal, which make recognisable marks of gnawing on the bones of 
victim^; indeed, he h not in the habit of gnawing bones. Long hones 
split for the extraction of marrow might be suggestive, but every 
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oth^r possibitity must be eliminated before we proceed to make de¬ 
ductions from the condirion of auch bones. Tbe same iu true of 
charred bones; indeed^ it h not usual to the bon^ of flesh 
intended for the table^ and charred bones such as are often found in 
ancient aettlementa have more probably been used for fuel. We 
must be content to leave the question of cannibalism non-proven; 
and so far as the present writer can see it must be left in this un- 
satisfactory state^ unless by some Wonderful chance a Palaeolithic 
representation of a cannibal feast should some day come to light 
painted upon a cave walP, 

, * ranark^ o£M. Hilaru] ajiptndcii to Rutot'n paper^ 

^1^ ri?ptK|i«> ska tavemet en Bsrlrnque [19(17], p.jj 8). 

3« al» the daHKiinptuTn the Cai.-crn of PtEmiivha and! rti onuentSp 
Lutw, p. aa?; H, Matii^ka, " AntfarapophtlKie in d«- prihiatariBdisfn AnsiciJJliiifr 
bea KnovK^ und Ifl dcr prtihiatemchen ebcrhaupl'' sjcvl. [liigfi] 

p. Flirthfir refrteneca m Suthnritiiw WtU be founi! in D^chektte, 1 ’ 
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THE LTPER PAL^EOIJTHIC STAGES 
A breach of continuity 

have seen reason to believe thal the devehipment of man and of 
human industn.' proceeded in Europe up^vards in an orderly enureep 
from its first bepjmifigs to a climax in the Achculean stage: and that 
there followed a degeneration^ produced ultimately by the setting-ln 
of adverse climatic conditions. We now reach a sudden break Lti 
the evolution. An entirely new race, or rather group of races, conies 
on die scene, and so far as we can detennine, the place of Monsterian 
man knows him no more. Hie primitive type of humanity, which 
^ve have traced from Western France to Croatia, and whose instru¬ 
ments of flint are scattered over a yet wider area, now- disappears, 
betore a more highly civilised people, whose advent marks the be- 
ginning of the Upper Palaeolithic Stages. 

It ts not to he supposed that any of the variedea of humanity with 
w^hich we arc now to become acquainted can have dev'cloped out of 
the MousterLui race by ordinary evolutionary processes* Even if such 
a development w-cre physically possible—which may or may not be 
the case—it would have required countless centuries, rather should 
we say coundess millennia, for its accompH&hrnent, The caves would 
have contained an enormous stratum of accumulation, with a long 
series of intermediate forms, both in hones and in products of indLEStry', 
between the Mousterian and the first appearance of die fully-developed 
Upper Palaeolithic. But this is not die case. The Upper Palaeolithic 
strata overlie those of the Mousterian stage directly, shewing that 
the one stage wus immediately succeeded by the other, 'fherc ai^, 
it IS true, some apparently transirionaJ fonns, which we shall notice 
presently j but these are to be regarded as due to contamination of 
one type by the other, not as steps in a genealogical development. 

The only [Kissible explanation of the fact Is that the Upper 
Palaeolithic cudlisation was introduced into Europe by a new' popu¬ 
lation, ^vhich entered the Condnent from without, and carried on a 
relentless war of extermination against the aborigines. To shew that 
this interpretation of the focta is credible, we can unfortunatelv find 
in enntemporary life parallels for such disappearances of communi¬ 
ties, less extensive perhaps, but invoKing a not lesser accompani- 
tnent df horrors. If the Moustcrians can rise in the Judgment to 
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testify' against the Upper PaJaeolithic invaders, so can the almost 
extinguished Ilereros against the Germans, manv American tribes 
against the Spaniards and, in candour we must add, tlic quite 
extinguished Tasmanians against the English. 

Justus the early colonists in Tasmania used to organise liattues, 
in wliich the unfortunate aborigines were the game, so the incoming 
Upper Palaeolithic people "shot at sight” whenever a Mousterian 
man made his appearance, until the ancient race was almost wiped 
out. 

It may bt* that after a w'hLle the deep-rooted racial antipathy 
which under lay this warfare was so far overcome as to allow of 
occasional union; and that a racial type, apparently presenting an 
intermediate form, of which we shall speak presently, ivas the result 
of such unions. This may pass as a working hypothesis, in the . 
absence of real knowledge. 

(i) The Upper PalumUthk Stager 

^rhe history* of dir Upper Palaeolithic Tenu is much more 
difficult to understand than is diat of the preceding Terms, It is 
no mere paradox to say that the reason for this is because we know 
more about it; for in arcliacology*, as in other sciences, every fresh 
addi^don to knowledge opens om new vistas of previously unsuspected 
problems. Wc may be certain that when more is known of the 
Lower Palaeolithic, its history' will be found to be full of complexidcs 
of which we have as yet no conception. But for the present it is 
possible to regard Pre-Chellean. Chcllean, Acheulean, Mousterian. 
as Bucc^ive phases of the development of a single long-continued 
population. The three stages into which the Upper Palaeolithic 
Term is divided cannot be thus affiliated. Thev display profound 
differences both in the racial character of the hui^an reniains and in 
the associated implements and industries. In describing them, they 
must on this account be considered separatelv from rme another. 

These Stages bear the following Dames: 

Aurignaaan, from the type station of .Aurignac (Hautc-GarunneJ. 

Solutrean, from the station of Solutrd, near M^con fSaonc-et- 
Loire). 

Magdaleniaii, from the cave called I,a Madeleine, near Tumac 
(Dordogne)* 

TttE Aurignacian Stage 
(aj Human remains 

In accordance with the scheme followed in preceding chapters 
w-e iu^t deaenbe the pnncipal human remains w hich have been found 
m Aurxgnacian 
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Cro-Maji^mn (Z)orrA>^wf). This site yielded five skeJetuns in 
the year r868. They were I'nund in the course of removing earth 
from n cave, for the conslmction of a railway embankment; parts of 
four of them were preserved p beStingin^ respectively to an old man+ 
a woman, and t^vo other men* The fifth skeleton was that of an 
unborn infant* These bodies had nut h-een buried ^ they were lying 
on the top of the ancient debris in the cave in which they were found, 
it is not improbable that the people to whom the skeletons had 
belonged had been murdered and left where they lay. 

It was formerly doubted whether a Palaeolithic antiquity wa$ to 
be assigned to these skeletons; diey represented a people which 
appeared to be too highly developed to belong to a stage of culture 
30 remote and so lowly, I'he Cro-Magnon people would pass in a 
modem community \iilhout remark, which is certainly not true of 
their MidLlle Palaeolithic predecessors^ But the progress of dis¬ 
covery, in both the physical and the cultural departments of the 
study of Palaeolithic man, has made these natural doubts needless; 
there can no longer be any quesdon that the Aurignacian men be¬ 
longed to a high type of mankind. 

A full account of the finding of these remains is given in Larlet 
and Christy's monumental work^. When the hones were exposed^ 
in tlie course of digging, the contractors, realising thcir importance, 
immediately stopped die work* and gave notice to M. Laganne, a 
geologist living in the neighbouring village of Lcs Eyries (O si sk 
mnne^iy 'J'he excavation of the cave ivas completed by Lartet, and 
reports upon the bones by Pruner-Bey, Broca, and Quatrefages 
appear in the pages of his book. From diese the following particulars 
are selected and compressed. 

Round the skeletons were found a large number of shells per¬ 
forated for suspension* or for sewing upon the surface of garments. 
Similar diseweriea were made, as we shall presently see* in the 
CKinaldi caves. There were also a pendant of ivory', similarly 
perforated* some pe if orated teeth, fragments of antlers, and chipped 
flints. The debris underneath the skeletons contiiined traces of 
recurrent occupations of the cave, probably extending over a con- 
sidenibk dme* 

The following indi^riduals were represented by the hones in tlie 
cave. 

A* A healthy and vigorous old man, generally known lo archaeo¬ 
logists and anthropologists as "*l'he Old Man of Crtv-Magnnn/' 
Pruner-Bey sought to find traces of the pathological condition known 

*- RrliQUMi AquitaHtiUf, pp. £12^^125. The skiiliB um there hgured in plates 
G lH&, and some nf th? other bones in plates G gi* 10. 
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as radiilistn in his bunes; but Bmca, a much higher authority, has 
she\Tn that the bones, though in some respects abnormal as compared 
with modern Europeans, were perfectly healthy. The only patho¬ 
logical pltenumcnon wiiich they presented was a depression on one 
of tlie femora, which iiad driven the hard outer cruat of the bone 
in upon the spongy' interior, without fracturing the bone—the result 
dnubtlesa of 3 severe blow received during life. 

The sutures of the skull (except the lambdoid suturej had com¬ 
pletely dosed and were untraceable. The teeth had all disappeared, 
but Broca has shewn that this happened after death, as the sockets 
were open. There is no justification for Pruner-Bey’s theory' that 
their disappearance was due to caries; in fact, most of this writer’s 
theories were rather unfortunate. Only the fang of one of the molars 
remained; this liad become detached because the use of tlie tooth 
had gradually ground it away, down to the roots of the fangs. The 
skull is vety dolichocephaUc—the index being 73-76: this is due to 
Its extreme length, not to its narrowness, for it is broad and capacious. 
In fact, notwithstanding the length of the skull, the face is hroad in 
proportion to its length, so that the head is dv-shamionic. The 
cnmial capadty reaches the respectable figure of 1590 cubic cend- 
metres. Hie cheek-bones were very- prominent, the orbits rect¬ 
angular, with rounded angles, and lung in proportion to the height 
—not the great circular cavities of the Middle Palaeolithic orbits — 
and the superciliary torus was absent. In its place there was a deep 
notch at the root of the nose, and the ridge of the nose was prominent 
and projected boldly forviard. The chin also was net less pmminent 
than in modem Europeans. From the length of the femur Broca 
infers a stature of 5 ft. ji inches for this subject, though wfth the 
imi«jrtant reservation that scales of proportion between the length 
of the long bones and the stature, deteimined for one race or group 
of races, do not necessarily apply fully tu another race. The lines of 
the mu^ular attachments are cxcepdonallv strong, shewing that 
although there are not wandng signs of senihu' in the bones, their 
owner was sdU powerful. The dbiae were verv platvcnemic. and 
the nbs were extraordinarily thick. 

Attempts have been made to realise, by means of restorations 
the ou^ard appearance of the people of the PalaeoUthic Age. whose 
skulls have come down to us. A number of such restnrations will 
be found figured in Dr Osborn’s Mm of the OftI Sto»e jlge; at 
PP* 275, «f that work will be found several views of a bust 

Oi copy of which is to be seen in the Natural Historv Museum at 
south Kensington) modelled upon die skull of the Old Man of 
Cro-Magnon, ITie countenance looks like a composite of William 
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Ewart Gkclstunr and Richard Wagner. Such restoration3, it must 
be remarked, an: nf more than doubtful value. The slightest change 
in the soft parts uf the cheek and nose makes profound differences in 
the whole appearance of the face; in fact, the same skull can carry 
many different faces. The modeller must choose one of them, and 
moreover must chouse one phase of expression in the features de¬ 
picted; and the tiro is apt to be misled into supposing that this is 
necessarily the real likeness of the owner of the skuD. There is an 
independent restoration, founded upon the same skull, by Rutot; 
a picture of it h to be seen in G. F. Scott Elliot's PrefiistoTjc Man 
and iih Story, p. 174; putting the two together, the most that I can 
find it in me tn concede is that one can detect a rague suggestion of 
a family resemblance bettveen them. Very similar criticisms may be 
passed upon restorations of extinct animals. They are very graphic 
to look at, and give some idea of the son of creatures that the animals 
must have been. But as surface markings and colour must neces¬ 
sarily be guessivork, tlie idea cannot be more than vague. No one 
could deduce the stripes of a tiger or the spots of a leopard from therr 
fossilised bones; but a restoration that did not represent those 
markings would give a verj' poor notion of the real animal. 

n. A W'oman, probably aged between 35 and 40 years. The 
suturca of the skull ivere more closed than would he usual in civilised 
people of this age; but the closing of the sutures proceeds more 
rapidly among uncivilised peoples, and the teeth which remained 
(two molars) w'ere less ivorn than they ivould have Ireen had the 
subject Eved to fifty*. The dolichocephaly of this woman was even 
more marked than that of her aged kinsman (index 71-72). Her 
facial structure displayed similar characters to his, though in a less 
marked degree, prubably owing to the difference of sex. The back 
of the skull was damaged, and tlie cubic capacity could be only 
approximately estimated; the figure arrived at is 1350 cubic eenfi- 
metres, which would give this w-oman a higher cranial capacitv than 
the average mudern male of Eumpe, 

The skull displays the mark of an intentional act of violence 
(Fig, 8S}. On tlie left side of the forehead there is an opening in the 
bone, about 4 cm. in length and 3 cm. in breadth, tapering to a point 
at each end; just such a cut as would have been made by a violent 
blow' from a small stone axe, or more probably a lance-licad. The 
wound was certainly inflicted during life, and probably was the t-migi- 
of death, which did not, however, take place immediately; there arc 
marks of the natural process of bone-repair, which must have been 

^ 'JTw iubjcct muit m any becai within the &f child-bcinnitp 

whatever ihEs may havt been in the nice which abe 
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able to iict for some 15 or after the injury received to 

Rd^mce as far as it has done^. The blow must liave been given with 
great force^ as the cut is clean and the bone is not aplinteted^ 

C. A man aged about 45, the firont parts of the sutures closed. 
(In all these skulls the closing of the sutures proceeded uniformly 
from front to back.) The skull is very imperfect^ and adds little to 
the information yielded by the other twoj the cranial index is 74-75* 







Fig, 88. Skull Qf the Wddibji nf Cno-Milgmrn. 

D, Broken fragments ol a very imperfect skulh belonging to an 
individual (probably a man} of fairly advanced age, but too imperfect 
to give us any particulars. 

E* hragments of the skull of a foetus, shemng that the woman 
(B) was with child when she was killed, 

In the caves krtown in the Local patuis as 
Komsc (i+e* Ro^si^ the ^"Red ClLSi3")| near Mcntone^i there 

* fuming ihit thii process ndvanced ai Uk aamn mte as in moJem njm. 

In one of ihe papm, lyUdrtijnjitfly not imcoimnon in tbc vnlumes of kHmcd 
loa^ci, in whidi one prehutariim bludgeons anutber, I hivc fomid It mcirdcd as 
* hntmim criiM m refer to thew oivcg as ^'iTic Mcnione The objection 

ti Ui'caLcncd by I he fact thar in the paper In question (whieh I forbear ro refer to 
more ^j-tu^krcylf tbc enunent writer u e¥idefitly seeking in every pnsjtihle directioo 
for itidfS w-uJi which tn belabour hia not etminent caUea^ijc. doubl Mentone 
IS on the French side, and the caves are on the Italuin side, of the froniiet-j but 
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have hiien found some of the mogi important human remains of the 
Upper Palaeolithic Period- 

We have alreadv referred to these caves, and shall describe them 
more parttcubrly in the condtiding chapter of this %'oliiiiic* Mean¬ 
while we may speak of the interments whicJi they contain- There are 
nine caves in the series, four of wluch were found to contain important 
human remains', 

t ^ Grotte ties Err/mtH. This is the first cave in the series, proceeding 
frotii west to east- There were nine different strain in the deposits 
of the ffuor of this cat'e. Phe two lowest strata were either Lower 
or Middle Palaeolithic, the upper seven were Upper Pakcolithic. 

A. 'fhe oldest interment in the cave was immediately above the 
second stratum (counting from the bottom) at a depth of 8 50 metres- 
It included tw o skeletons—that of an old woman, and that of a youth 
aged about iG. Both o± these were in die crouching attitude; die male 
skeleton slightly bent, but with the legs doubled under the thighs; 
the female tightly flexed, '^rhe youth was hing on his side, but the. 
woman was face downward. The youth had upon his head a sort of 
crown, of four rows of perforated shells ; the woman had twn bracelets 
of similar shells^. ITicre were some Hakes of flint also deposited 
with the bodies. A flat stone supported on tw'o others protected the 
heads; it will be remEmhered that a similar protection was found in 
the Middle Palaeolithic mterments at La Forrassieand at I*a Chapelle- 
au.v-Saints. 

These rw'o skeletons differed from the otbers found in the Mentone 
group in that thej^ did not confonn to the Cro-Magnon type. Indeed, 
they presented characters not yei found in any other set of Paiaen- 
lithic bones from Europe. They approximate in many respects to 
a negro ^'pe^ though they are not pure negroes. Aa at Krapina w'e 
may here be on the track of a mixture of races. 

It is said that tlie individuals to whom these skeletons belonged 
closely resembled one another; and the intcrcnce U copied from 
bonk to book that they may have been mother and son. One may 
perhaps venture to express a doubt as to W'hether a family resemblance 
so exclusive can be established between flesh less skeletons, differing 

which tft ^lipkire them, irtid to caJi rhem the 
posido^"^ mdicniifLi; immedkiely their A<^(i^phjcHi 

^ ^ ^1’ atestws dc GrimaJdi" {L'AfUkr. svpi. 

^57-^20); itlso the very thoniii^h dwriplion pf the anUirDpotq^y of the cm-ia bv 
latter WTiier oocupym^T fHac. i, pf )toL ii. of the monogrsph, Lrt Groifi* J* 
GrimfiMt (Moititcer, 

^ ^hewn m place in ihe ma^ifiLzen I pbotoj^TEph (/^ GrTfUn dt 
Onm-J^e/r, Vot ii. p[nte II,), 
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in scK and in age^ and if not^ whether yixEdi spccubuons, which h is 
impossible either to prove or to dtsprovt:, are worth printing. 

The skulls are extremely doHohocephalic (the youth is 69-271^ the 
w'OTTian 68-58). The nose is flatter and broader than in the Cro- 
iMagnon people, and the orbits are somewhat wider* The forehead 
is well formed, and there is an absence of the heavy superciliarj' 
torus of the Middle Palaeolithic people. The face ts at least as broad 
in proportion to its length as in the old man of Cru-llagnon^ so 
that the dysharraony of the head is extreme. 'Hie chin is well fonned 
in the w^nman^s skull, not so wed in the youth*s, though much better 
than in any ^iiddle Palaeolithic skull. There is much more marked 
prognathism in these two specimens than in the normal Upper 
PalaeolitliiL' type* The subjects were of medium height- (w^oman 
1-59 metre- youth, who was not fully grown^ 

Albert Gaudry, in an elaborate study^ has drawni attention to 
correapondences between the teeth of the youth and the dentition 
,of the modem Australian. Dr Vemeau^s aceount of all the bones of 
these skeletons, with full measurements and very^ fine photographs, 
occupies pp, 125-158 of the nKinograph on the caves, vol. ii. 

Slo Jong as these two skeletons remain an isolated phenomenon, 
it is impossible tu say what their history may be+ and what is their 
racial relationship to the more ordinarv^ Europeans of the Middle 
and Upper Palaeolithic. Their situation on the north coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea makes it natunil for us to treat them as the record 
of an invasion of negroid people (how many we have no mea.ns of 
knowing) from Africa into Europe^ at some time v^ry earlv in the 
Upper PabeoHdiic term. More than that we cannot yet say. It is 
the convenient custom to speak of the hypothetical race to winch 
they belong as '^the Grintaldi race/' after the name of the property 
in which these caves are situated^, 

B. In the stratum ne.\t above there was the skeleton of an excep¬ 
tionally tall man—t-Sg metre in height—lying on his back, stretched 
at lengtli, but with the forearms doubled up so that the hands were 
on the level of the neck. Upon his breast there was a sort of apron 
of shells, and there had also been a crown on the head, like that upon 
the youth in the first interment. Ttiese shells had been strung together 

* Albert Uaudrj^ " Contributian i rhiftoite dcs fossilca'* (L j'/nlAr 

IIV. flQOj]. p. I). 

■ Dr Keilh 0/ ilfan, p. 67) %^ys, in oppc»itjoii to the cuxTcnt thcar>’: 

r Am qf tbe ppIniDn lhai it ii s Tniiukr to Mpimte these twa GrimAldi individkiabi, ' * 
jiE types of i new nice — u negroid rsce indlj^enOos to Eyrtjpe. To me thesv* 
chArscteri that they ire qnJy mn ihtfmtnt Crq-MoflnOfl form, perhaps 

primitiAie, huX nevenhetess true membera of the CTO-MHjgnon mM. Thai mce, in 
the prapartion of its limli* ettid in certain feature* of its face, doet hot show ncirroicl 
irsite.-'* 
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and probably sewn upon same garment or ornament^ preauniahly 
made uf hides. "^I'he head rested upon a block of sandstone^ and stanes 
had been Liid to cover the body. The skeleton was of the Cro-Magnon 
t)^pe. The skull was in bad condition, but was carefully reconstituted 
by Dr Vemcau. It is of good capacity'', and very' dj^harmonic^ 

C. In ihe eighth stratLim there was the grave of a woman of 
moderate stature (about 1-50 m.) hut otherwise apparently of the 
Cro-Magnon type, and of advanc^ years. Such a dispajity between 
the stature of tlie sexes is a conution phenomenon ajnong uncivilised 
or setni-eivilised communities. It results from the hard life of 
drudgery^ to which the wumen are condemned, and earlv maturity 
and child-bearing. The bones were in very^ bad condidon and satis¬ 
factory observations could hardly be made upon them^. I'liis inter¬ 
ment was of especial interest^ for there evidence (afforded by the 
presence of coprolitea) that the body had been tom from its burial- 
place by hyaenas and then rescued and re-buried^- The skeleton 
was in consequence much injured; but it is important to note in 
passing that the sense of fear or of respect for the dead had so far 
advanced that the survivors had taken che trouble, and Incurred the 
liskj of rescuing the body from the wild beasts for re-bunaL A large 
number of trochua-shells had been strewed around the corpse on 
re-intcrment, but little or nothing reTnainecl of the original funeral 
deposits. 

D- In the top stratum were the remains of two young children 
(from whom the cave has derived its namc)^ aged about »ijc and four 
years respectively. Their bodies were stretched at length, side by 
side, and lying on the backs. They had been clad in aprons of sea- 
shella, of which nearly a thousand were found Ipng above and bcloiv 
their Racial characters can hardly be detected on the bones- 

of children so young^. Jaws of two other young children were found 
just above ttie woman (C). 

2^ Grotte du Cavilton. 'Phis cave, the fourth in order, contained 
one sepulture. The body was that of a man lying on the left side, 
at a depth of 6*55 metres in the deposit. The head lay to the north* 
and was raised a liltJc higher than the rq$t of the body. A red ochreous 
powder covered the whole skeleton, tinging it red. The man had 
been buned with his ornaments; on the head was a fillet or head- 
band, in the meshes of which small sea-shtlls (Xmsa nenfea) had been 

^ Set the tflhie ExieBaurements in Vcmenki, ftp. hud. pp. fis, SO, 

* Vcmeau, op. hud^.pp, 5l“55' 

^ .* b. dc ViJIeneuve, " Hutunqu-c et drtCnripticMi iL^s GriKtn dt 

Gnmmdif vul. r p. 64)^ 

* Sire R. Vernvau, "Lcb fauiRei du Prin« dc ftlondop flux Buuuisjc^Rciusjil ■ un 

nciuveilil typt tiunidin'^ (L'^Anihr. lOl. 5^lh 
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threaded. Near the temples there were 22 perforated canine teeth 
of deer. Across the brow wti$ a bodkin made of a stag’s bone; tw o 
flint flakes were leaning against the back of the head. The skeleton 
was In a crouching position, though not violently flexed; it is nuw 
preserved in the Museum of Natural History at Pam. The skull is 
ill a bad state, but is certainly of Cro-AIagnon type; the stature was 
tall (about 175 metre), 

3h Barma This is the fifth cave of the series. It was 

originally zS metres long, but the front portion has been ijuariied 
away. On the floor was a deep accutnuliitian of debris, consisting of 
stones fallen from the roof and of remains of middens and other 
refuse. In digging out this material for fortilisiug purposes the 
discoveries of human remains were first made. This cave contained 
four intcjiuentS* 

A. The first of th^e was 8 40 metres deep in the accumulation. 
The skeleton fay on its back in a pit hned with stones. The head 
was stained with red ochre, and near it were three large flint flakes. 
'Phe skull is greatly injured, owing to its having been crushed by the 
weight of BUpertneumbent stones, but it is certainly of Cro-lMagnon 
type, 

B. At a depth of 8 metres: three persona, a tall man, a young 
w^oman, and a boy of about 15 years. The hurial was at a depth of 
at least y-go mctre:a below" the surface of the accumulation in the 
cave, A pit had been dug and lined with red ochreous powder; in 
it the bodies were stretched at length, nr only gently bent. On the 
man's head w'erc canine teeth of deer^ drilled for suspension, fish 
vertebrae^ and small shells, also perforated, the whole being the 
ormunents of a sort of crown ur cap. On the neck a pectoral 
of the siiiiic niateriab; and a flint knife, 23 cm. long, lay he&ide the 
body. ITie tvoman's head had been propped upon the ihighbone of 
an (jx; she had similar but simpler ornaments upon her. In her left 
haiid was anotlier flitit knife, no less than 26 cm. in length. The 
boy’s skeleton had an elaborate crown of fi$h vertebrae and shells 
on the head, and a collar, consisting of two rows of fish vertebrae 
and one of Nassa-shells^ divided into groups by decr^s teeth (Fig. 89), 
On the foreheads of the skeletons were lying some remarkable orna¬ 
ments of heme nr reindeer horn, shaped like two eggs end to end* 
These have apparently been lost, like much valuable material from 
this cave. It is said that tlicre were seven in a!) and one had some 
fish vertebrae adhering to The man was almost as tall as the 

‘ A. J. EvaiM, *-On the ptchiKtonc interments «F the ttossi saves near 
Menrone and tfaeir Hanon So tHc XcoUthic oi^e-buriHla of the Ktnjtlcse’' 

X.VJJ, Ph 387 ff, tap, p. 
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Grotte des Enfanta.’^varrior; the woman was not fully developed, nor 
was the boy \ both had a stature of about 1-65 m^tre. All three 
presented a complete uniformity of ty^pe with the men of Cro- 
Mognon, 

C, A little higher, and further toward the back of the cave: the 
skeleton of a man, lying on his hack, with the legs crossed at the 




Fig, iH*. 



ColljLr on the hay^s from the Barma Gnindc, md eg^-bhaped 

amunmul ftocrti the interment. 


(The cotlar from Lf$ Gfvttes de the amBrn^ntB from 

AfithrCfwiojfiiai ^tiL XXU,) 


shins and the forearms bent, the left hand restiiig on the breast. 
There was a eollaf of Nassa shells, a large piece of gv'paum near the 
left hand, Nassa sheik on the head, canine teeth of deer and small 
pendants of ivory' vanously disposed on the body. The man w'as of 
about J'77 metre in stature, and his type was essentially that of 
Cro-Magnon* The cranial capacity of this subject was quite ejctni- 
ordinary: the figure cannot be stated with absolute exactnessp as the 
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skull had to be repaired, and there is room for a small margin of 
error, hut it cannot have been less than )33o, and probablv was 
nearer 2000^ 

D, A subject whose re mains, unlike those of the other inter¬ 
ments in the cave, had been burnt; a number of Nassa shells by 
around it. Giving to the condition of the bones it could not be 
properly examined, but it appears to have been, like the others, of 
Cra-jVlagnon type, 

4. Baousso da Tom. In this, the sixth cave, there were three 
intemients, 

A. At a depth of 3-90 metres a man, stature i-Bo metre, lying 
on the left side, not surrnunded with stones. The body appeared to 
have been disturbed by hyaenas. There had been a shell crown, and 
3 shell collar, as in other interments in the aeries, and apparently a 
girdle to ivhich shell pendants had hung. It is stated that micro¬ 
scopic examination of the surrounding soil revealed traces of animal 
hairs, suggesting that the dead had been wrapped in a cloak of hides. 

B. ,^t the Same level, a man, the skeleton Ijnng on its face, with 
no grave goods, 

C. Slightly liighcr, a man’s skeleton, reddened with oehre. A 
colbr of shells had apparently encircled the neck, and there had been 
similar ornaments on the arms and legs. These skeletons were in 
a bad state, but thej' were essentially of Cro-Magnon type. 

Pitvilandt rhis example of a Cro-Magnon man is the most remote 
from the centre of distribution of that race as yet discovered. It was 
found so long ago as 1S22 by Dean Buckland in exploring PaviLuid 
Cave, Glamorganshire, South Wales; hut it is only ivithin the present 
century that its true horizon has been determined. The body was 
intentionally buried, suined with ochre. The soil in the cave has 
yielded numerous implements, shewing that it was occupied for a 
long rime as a habitation. Some ivory pendants and ornaments were 
buried with the body. The skeleton is very imperfect; indeed, there 
is nothing of importance remaining hut the limb-bones of one side, 
the skull and the bones 0/ the trunk not being forthcoming. The 
remaining bunes are presen'ed in the University Museum of Oxford. 
Though the remains long bore the popular name "The Red Lady of 
Panland," they are those of a bill man, of about the same stature 
as, and in racial character similar to, the old man of Cro-Magnonh 
The above are the moat important diaenveries hitherto made of 
remains of the Cro-Magmm type of humanity. There are besides a 

^ VennHiu, op. fsmd. p, 8i^ 

Sojlia, '^Pkvtlatiil Cqve, on Aungoician acdtion in ^ i 
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number nf fragments, which add little at nuthing to our knoivledge, 
Amf>ng a large number of mtenncnta found at Solutre.^some appear 
to he Auiignachin; but the ^nty note in C.A.P.A. Norwich [iSh8]i 
p. 337, tells us verj' little about them. We may also mention 9i>me 
fragments from La Rochette (Dordogne)* In Spain^ the cave of 
Catitargo has yielded a few^ pieces of the top and side of a skull; and 
the cave of Castillo a child^^ jaw-bone. In Russian Poland (to employ 
the pre-w'ar designation, which is still convenient until political settle¬ 
ments are finally made) a fragment of a skull was found in a cave 
near Ojedw which ^ems to conform to tlie type. These fragments 
are of get^graphical importance only. 

There is one skeleton which is certainly of Aurignacian date, but 
w hich docs not conform to the Cro-xMagnon type * namely the skcletEm 
of Combe Capelle, near Montferrand (Pcrigqrd). This rich station 
yielded in igo^ a man^s skeleton, btiried^ with flexed limbs. It had 
certainly been intentionally deposited where it was found, in a grave 
artificially made, and it was surrounded with flints of Aurignacian 
types. Except for an injury to the skulh the skeleton was on the whole 
in good condition. This skuU has been studied by Gorjanovie-Krani- 
berger^ who pronounces it to be of a ty^pe superior to the Neandertal, 
and equal to the modern Australian^ The supraorbital ridges are 
present in this skull, but are much reduced* The jaw^ has a feeble 
chin. The man was of low stature (a little over 5 feet), dolichocephalic^ 
not dysharmonic, and with a comparatively small cranial capacity 
(1440 cm.), Klaatsch has made tills skeleton the basis of an elaborate 
study, in which he seeks to determine the place In the stem of 
humanity occupied by the race to which its owner belonged^* He 
sustains the (pnfmi facie not very probable) thesis that this skeleton^ 
with which he couples the doubtful Galley Hiil specimen, fepreaents 
the pure AurignaciLm race, and that the Cro-^Magnon type is the 
result of a blend between the Aurignacian type and the Mousterian. 
With material so scanty^ at our dIspEisab it is possible to theorise in 
this w'ay to any extent* But the peculiarities of the Combe Capelle 
man may be indixiduah not raciah While the dysharmunic heads of 
the Cro-Magnon people arc suggestive of an origin in a racial blend, 
it is not likely that the blend touk pbcc in Europe. For we should 
w'ant a long time for the blend to establish itself, and tlicn to scatter 
over the Continent from Paviknd to Mentone; and this must all take 

“ " HuftiD ludgnitcicnsis * * ( Verktiffif/urtg (hr 

p ^ 03 ). Sec a]w Geuq; Wilke, “Die neuc J^keleiirtuid dw Homo auH- 
HuuseH^^ (A/aFrFnf^, 1. [r904>], p. 151); G. '"ZufTi RcHm& auri- 

gnictensis^^ iibuf. 11. p. 1^). 

^ Aurignj^C-RaRic ufid ihfe Sre]lu 4 i« ini StafumbauiTi dcr Mcnachheit" 

XLU. P' aiJ)- 
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pUce wiUiin tht: Jimits of the Aurigna{:Ian stage. It is much mure 
likely that tiie Cru*MagQon penpie, wlierevcr arid howtrt'er they may 
have originated, ilev'eloped and fixed their special characteristics in 
some extra-European centre, before they invaded our Continent; and 
that the Combe Capellc man is an individual example of reversion 
tci one or other of the parent types, Another skeleton, found at the 
riohlefelfi near Niimberg, is also alleged to combine Alousterian and 
Aurignacian charactersThe stratlftL'iition of this latter example is 
however doubtful. 

(3) Fnutta 

The small Arctic rodents made a great invasion of Europe just 
at the end of the Middle Palaeolithic and the beginning of die Upper 
Palaeolithic. They then disappeared, as the climate improved. With 
them dwindle the reindeer, and its companiotis, the mammoth and 
Rhtnoceros tickorhiiius. During the .Aurignacian stage the most 
prominent animal in Europe was die horse, which roamed die 
Coodnent m great herds-evidence of the steppe climate then 
dominant. 


{4) Phases 0/ litdmtry and fmp/etnads 

'ITie Aurignacian stage can be divided into three phases of 
industry, called the Loiver, Aliddle, and Upper Aurignacian. 

The Lower or Early Aurignacian, of which I’abri Audi, already 
described, is a tj7»e station, still contains Mousterian forms, side^ 
scrapers, points, and even the obsolete coup-de-poing. We have 
already noticed that the existence of such intermediate stations is 
not to be regarded as evidence for a gradual evolution uf Mousterian 
into Aurignacian. Such an evoludoti could not have taken place, 
unless the population had remained unchanged; but as we have seen, 
there is proof of profound changes in the population of the Continent! 
The sudden appearance of the pictorial art. which forttis the chief 
subject of discussion in the following chapter, and of which there 
is not the slightest trace in tlie preceding stages, is in itself proof 
that we have to deal with a new people, having a wholly different 
mentality, l^ereforc the existence of a few imermediate stations, 
such as Tabn Audi, revealing an overlap of culture, means no more 
than this; that a Mousterian eavc-dwelling was invaded and occupied 
fay Aungnocians, who made use of the implements which they found 
there, and occasionally imitated them. 

The .Aurignacians had in addition to these Inheritanees a number 
of new tools of their own. First of thrae to be mentioned is the 

fiketcKiate voil den pallolithiedtcn Suiion 
bcItfftutmnilLvialfannvn■■ 
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ChiUtipemm fcw/f, to called friim the cave of Chatelpemiri (AJlicr), 
where large numbers of this kind of implement have been found, 



Fi^. qa. ChSteEperron Icniv'cs. 

iDxawn by I'Abb^ Brcuil^ from Rrtnit dt tif Anihrupidtisiit^ viiL iil,) 


d$^dated with coups-de-poing and other earl^^ ITtis tool 

(Fign 90)1 is a flake, of w'hich one edge h trimmed away by vigorous 

^ Sec H. Breull^ £iade» de murphdD^e n^l^lithjqiie; tu tlnduatrie de Ta 
grnttE de €bltctp*rroii (Allier) et d’autre« ^»efricnt$ iimitiirei'* (RJiAr [igiih 

p. ±p). 
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secondarj' chippJng^ — it may be remariied, once for all, that the 
sccfindarj' chipping in the Aurignacian stage is ctKttser, and, if we 
may use the word, more *' hemic *’ than in the other stages before 
or after. The opposite edge of the fJatc is left untouched, so that it 
remains straight and sharp- The chipped side makes a tfuajd-'eniptical 
curve, while the utichipped side remains more or less straight; there 



Fi(r. End-scnlpcra. 

(Dn™n bjr M. TAbbi A d’Anth.^pol^ic ™L 


is thus a sharp point at the dp of the blade, while the butt is usually 
rounded^ ^ 

The ftid-scrfiper {Fig. gi) now comes into prominence, tayng to 
a Urge extent the place of the Mousterian side-scraper. As the name 
implies, this U a scraping tool in which the chipped edge is at the 


W fran, itlmumdonis thfit h*vc beer kindly iHit by the EenJe d'An- 

puhliction where thty fimt 

AppEiTcdp ntit to their prn^nt i^nrexL 
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end of the bbde, and not along one side* Such tools may be ^ingk 
or rfoiiA/e: in the former thEre is n scraping edge at one end onlyT 
in the ialter at both, 

Plain^flAe also make dieir appea4~ance in Lower Anrigmician 

deposits. We have seen these tools beginning in the Mousterian 
stages but they are more characteristic of the Upper Palaeolithic. 

Another tool which notv becomes impditant is the engrmer. Tlds 
is a flake knife^ in which the chipping is s^i contrived as to give a 
small edge, more or less at right angles to the plane of the blade, 
instead of the sharp point which terminates flake knives upwards 
(Fig. 92). It IS with this tool that Upper Palaeolithic man worked 
bone, horn, and ivory^ into implements^ and engraved nmaniental 
designs upon them. There are several varieties of engravers in use 
at different phases; the kinds figured in the accompanying illuatrado'n 



Fiff. 92. Rn^ns'erSr 


(Drawn by _M. rAbb 2 BreajE; fmm C.A.P^A. GtfttVTi, ^ul. i.) 

with the engraving point in or near the middle of the end of the fbkc, 
or at one of the upper angles, are characteristic of the Lower Anri- 
gnacian. 

d'he existence of this instrument prepares us for the great de- 
velopment of the industry in bone and horn. This is one of the 
most important distinguishing features nf the Upper Palaeolithic 
Period. Where Lower and Middle Palaeolithic man used stone and 
perhaps wood. Upper Palaenlithic man used bonct and as time went 
on displayed an increasing expertness and ingenuity in adapting it 
to hi$ ends. In the Loiver Aurigniician the bone industry' is still in 
a ruditnentarii~ condition; little ts found except prickers and polishers. 
The first of these are Hat or rounded slips of bone, pointed at one 
end; tlie second are similar flat slips, with a square end^ and bearing 
traces of polishing. 

Among the prickers there is one rather puzzling type of instru¬ 
ment, called the aplit-^hase poinL This is a slip of bone, some ti or 
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la cm. in length, which has a sharp point at ore encj and a broad 
butt at the other. The butt is usually, though not always, divided 
with 8 aht parallel to the peatcat breadth of the object (Fig. 93). 
f he use for which this instmment wna intended has been much 
discu^. Some have supposed that it was a javelin or arrow-head, 
the sht being meant for the inBertion of the shaft. But if this was the 
purpose it must be admitted that the shaft would have to be trimmed 





93* AurEjmftdin bone implnocmte. 


to a very fine and fragile end to fit into the slit, and that the Ups of 
the s^ would ^o be veiy weak and would hardly be able to s^d 
the strain of a blow. If this object were reaUy a javelin head, the joint 

bghtly bound with thongs of leather or of the tendons of .mimals 

no sX fn ?h.?T specimens which have 

no split m the butt. Another and a more probable suggestion is that 
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instruments are the first attempts at bodkins—the sharp end 
being for prickir^ the holes in hides to be sewn together, and the 
rounded butt for pushing the thongs through; the split in the butt 
would clearly make it effective for this purpose. This would also 
accoimt for the disappearance of the object after Auiignacian times, 
lor when the much more convenient perforated needle was in^-ented, 
this clumsy tool would naturally fall out of use. 

In the Middle Auri^dan we find the farinatf ffwper developing. 
J hifl implement is diatingiiished by its thickness, and by its general 
resemblance to an inverted boat. The base is flat, and the back rises 
to 3 greater nr Ii^ height. The scraping edge k at the end of the 
tool, and has a chisel-edge shape. It Is trimmed -with long channelled 
flakings which are ijuite unmistakable (Fig. 94). There are a number 



Fig. ys. Notchjdd ftafccsi, 

(Dhtwh br M. I'Abbi St^uU; rran C^^.P.A. Geneva, vol. 1.) 


of mmor variebes and modifications of this type, depending unnn 
the thickness of the flake, the degree of flatm.-ss or conviacitv of the 
back, and the shape of the working edge, wliich is usually cont-ex— 
soTnedines extremely so-—but sometimes almost straight. 

The notr/itd Jlake begins to appear b the Lower .^urignacian. 
but ,t IS there rare. This is a knife-like flake, with secondarv cliipping 
□long both edgB and over the top. The special peculiaiitv of the 
t®l, however, is a concavitj-, formed in one of bith of the edges, 
rhis concavi^ is shaJlow m propnrdon to its breadth, n'hen there 
are mo notches, one b each edge, they are usuallv so placed as to 
correspond, thus giving a w'asp-waisted appearance to the tool, though 
wmctimea they alternate with one another. On the other hand 
there is sometimes a concavity in one side while the other is convex 
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like the back iif a Chatelpeiron knife, so that the whole flake has a 
bend sideways. Sometimes there is more than one notch m one edge. 
Various forms are shewn in Fig, 95. It is impo^ible to say with any 
certainty what purpose was &er\^ed by these instruments. 

Engravers arc of various types. The simple engravers, with the 
cutting edge at the top of the flake, either in the middle or at one 
angle, already described as appearing in the lotver phase, persist into 
the upper phases of the Aurignacian, There appears, however, in the 
middle phase a ntw' form^ called the htmn busqu^ or cur\'ed engraver. 



Fig-. Tlic rvtuluticiii of the cim^ enjjm^ier rmoi the carinut'e icniper. 
(DranTi by M, i'Abbt Brcoc] ; from GrA-^P.A* 1.) 


In this tool the engraving edge is bordered by tw^o surfaces, the one 
strongly convex, the other slightly convex or straight. The convex 
face displays the catiiculate flakings which characterise the carinate 
scraper, and indeed the latter tool ig regarded as being the parent 
form from which the curved scraper vva$ derived (Fig. 96), There 
is often a hollow chipped carefully at the base of the convex side of 
the engraving edge; it is supposed, for facility^ in grasping the tool 
or else to delimit the canicubte flakings. The butt of the tcMil is not 
infrequently treated with secondary chipping to make an end-scraper. 
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the flake becoming thus a mmbiniLtiun of two took in one^. The 
curved engraver disappears from the upper abigea of this Term. 

The lateral OT engraver^ beginning in the Lower Aurignacian, 
persists through the succeeding stages. I'his implement is a flake, 
in which the w'orkirig edge is formed in the upper angle of the left- 
hand edge. The angle-point k sometimes slightly beaked. In forming 
it, either the top or the edge tnay he treated with secondary chipping; 
and in the former case^ the top of the flake may be made either 
convert or concave (Fig. 97). 



^^ 9 * F4jJTna cf th« latemi tfiBiavcr. 


Boor Ion has made an elaborate classification of engravers*, de¬ 
pending upon the form of their edge; the first of his cl^e^ is rerit^ 
linettry making inckinris with an acute-angled section; dm second 
polygonal^ making rounded grooves. Thk classificadon, T,vhich 
Bourlon subdivides further into genera and types> corresponds 
roughly with the stratification of the deposits containing the objects; 
the older deposita have a larger proportion of the polygonal form^ 
which become less frequent in the upper beds. 

In this phase there de^^elaps a variety of the Chatelperron knife 
known as the Granite pohf. This tool, like die Chatelperran knifep 

^ Sk Bflnlnn BTlrl BcruyisonlE, ETBltolr caritsi et ira IRJ^.A 

Kvr [ 1 ^], p, ^111}. 

^ M. Bauricin, ckflsjfit^tkpn dn burins; kurt tnodci d'Rvivi^^* 

(Rfvut anthrot*QlQgiffttf^ nu. bgii], p aSy). 
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is 3 flake having one edge treated tdth secondary chipping and the 
other left sharp and untouched. Tlie chipped edge is genefalJy 
worked back into the thickest part of the flake; and the tw'o edges 
are as a rule parallel along the greater part of their length, though 
the chipped edge is aumetimes slightly convex while the iinchipped 
edge as a rule remains straight. The blade is finer than the Chatel- 
perron blade, and drawn out to a sharper point at die tip; there is 
also very often a sharp point at the base^. 



Fii;. 9K. Gravene pomti. 

(Drflwri by M* rAbM Breull; rn?ixi Gefwvfli vaS. 


In some Gravettc knives the chipped edge is not atraight^ but 
has a kind of hump. This seems lo have suggested the derice of 
providing the flake \rith a tang^ which was introduced totvards the 
^nd of the Aiirignackn stage. This tang is isolated from the flake 
by chippmg out a hollow at the ba$e on one edge (making a powia 
ii cron) or on both edges (making a pomte d soie). Thi$ tang was 

^ (hi this eyoludan of these point* D, P^Tony, " La pointo cn mI\i^ dan* 
tea ditlsfrrnti nivrjii!^ drpuis le moUAtf^rim aupifricur juM^lu'nu colutr^cii infdrieur^' 
{R£Vite prMiforiiiutt iv. [i^], p, 

t, 2- 
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intended cither for grasping in the fingers or for inserting in a bone 
or woqdeo handle. 

A notable feature of the later Aurignaciin, especially of the 
Gravette points, is the small luze of some of the implements. Thus, 
in the careful researches in the Vallon dea Rebifcres (Dordogne) con¬ 
ducted by M. Eugen Pittard, there was found a large number of 
very minute implenients, flints of more ordinary siaes being excep¬ 
tional. The site is Aurignadan, with a Mousterian bed underlying; 
these minute flakes were found in the Aurignadan bed. as well as 
in the Mousterian*. This form of implement is a curious anticipuon 
of the “pygmy flint” mdustry characteristic of the Astilian stage. 



Fir. Evpiwtion of the lang. 


Some minuie Gravette points from Font-Robert (Correie) are shewn 
in Fig- 98 abtJVfip 

No new impltnients are Gilded to the industry' Id bone during 
the Middle ajid tapper phases of the Aurignacian. units we are to 
ascribt to the latter the first appearance of needles mih eyes. Some 
specimens of these from V^hn Blanchard Sergeact DordognL% are 
b}' Breuil attributed to the Middle AuTignacian*. PendaniSi and tbe 
su-callcd batons de commandefnent^ also make their appearance. These 
however can more suitably he discussed on a Uifsr page. 

i thini: pipm in GtiCMrtTl val. i. «fwdiJly E. Pittard mid 

Raoul Mont&nilmi, “OuhUikb micralithiqije dt U smdon fliirigpwncnne Dwnmd- 
Rwi; drt DordORne/' p. 47^. S« aho E. Pitturd, ^Mnduetne 

TULCfoiJtbiquF cKiiiiiiifdenne " [1913!^ pm 635}- 

* C.-'tGcfiei'fl p. 
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The Solltrean Stage 

Close to the tillage of Solutre near Macon (Saone-et-LoireJ, there 
riacs a prominent cliff, called the Rock of Solutri. in the shelter of 
which was established one of the mo&t important Palaeolithic stations 
of all Europe. 

The actual site is a field called Crotniu-Charnicr, presumably in 
reference to the e.Titraortiiiiary mass of hones contained in the soiL 
Excavation beg^n here in tS66, and was continued at intervals for 
many years by Adrien Arcelin, l*Abbe Ducrost, and fE de Pern*^*. 

The stratification of the site was perfectly clear, though its de- 
acripdon in the paper referred to in the footnote requires careful 
reading to understand it+ ^Hie soil attained a luaximum depth of 
about 6-50 metres above the rock, but owing to irregularities in the 
rock surface this varied considerably. 

The earliesit occupation is represented by two unimportant layers 
of ashesp containing very few implements. Their only contents were 
the hones of animis (horse, reindeer, hare) that had been used for 
food, and small flint knives of rude and simple manyfacture* These 
layers probably belong to the first Aurignacian settlers who chose 
the site as a home. 

Above these insignificant layers there extends a vaat stratum of 
horse-bones. Arcclin, m the paper referred to (p* 309)^ reckons that 
there cannot l>e less than 100,00a animals represented* These bones 
are kitchen dchrisH There ia as yet no domestication of the horse 
nr of smv other atiintal; die horses of Solutre w^ere wild horses, hunted 
fnr food. With them were intermingled die bones of other animals 
in much smaller proportion—cave lion, hyaenai cave bear, hare, 
marmot, mammoth, and various species of deer and antelope, Jis well 
as reindeer. The last-named came next to the horse in frequency^ 
though at a long distance* 

Around this mass of bones were hearths, evidently repr^sendog 
the dwelling sites. These extended over a large aretit and consisted 
of ashes mingled with the flat stones which had served as hcarlh- 
stones. 'Fhese hearths contairied vast quantities of flints; in one of 
thein^ covering an area of j8 metres by 9 miitres, TAbbe Ducrost 
collected henveen 35,000 and 40,000 implements®. Thc^e were of 
Auiignacian tipc, mingled with some survivals from earlier periods. 
With the flints were bone iniplements, also Aurignacian m type. The 
presence of waste cores of flint shew s diat we have here to deal with 

^ See Aittien Arceltn, "VLfis iKiavr!l]e!i fouillcs dt SciJutr^^' (L\-S*flhr. r 

p. 2^5). Ih ihif Afude alt difi pmitiu? liieraturc on ibe ^ybject ii aumrnflnwd ind 

ftijpciB^dcd Little more has b«n added since, 

* Arcelin^e^. /ami/, p. 311* 
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a manufactory^ of fUnt irapkments, Arcelin mentions also a hammer- 
stone, pcilbhed by grinding on nvo sides. This can hardly be tight, 
as tlie technique of polishing stone had not been introduced m the 
Palaeolithic period; moat Ukely the appearance of polishing had 
been produced by the use to which the tool was subjected. tUnta 
similar to those in the hesiiths were found in the bone layer, shewing 
that the two were contemporaneous, and that die bone layer was t c 
kitchen-midden refuse of the flint-chippers or of their descendants. 

Above the bone layer was another, presenting notable contrasts. 
Tlie people of tliis later settlement left behind hearths and graves. 
The hearths were oval or circular enclosures of rude slabs or stone, 
filled with ashes, and ao close together tliat there was practically a 
continuous layer of ash over the whole ar«i of the senkment. These 
people were still horae-eatera, but the reindeer was once more the 
principal diet; besides those animals, bones of fos, wolf, hyaena, 
bear, badger, marten, hare, mammoth, deer, ox. and several species of 
birds.were lying in the hearths. I’he domestic dogwas entirely absent. 

Besides these bones were found fossil shells, perforated for sus¬ 
pension in some cases; four figures of deer, more or less well engraved 
in iimratone, deprived of their heads; an engraving of a quadruped 
in hone, similarly mutilated; and bone Implements of the types 
presently to be dracribed'. Pierced phaLuiges of reindeer, supposed 
to be whistles, also inmie to light; Wt have already referred to Dr 
Henri Martin's refutation of this theory, which applies to Solutre 
as well as to La Quina. .Associated tvith certain of the hearths were 
burials- These hearth-burials were of especial interest, as indicating 
the usual primitive theory of another life, analogous in all respects 
to the present life. 'Vhe dead were therefore interred in huts similar 
to those in which thev had lived during life; we may perhaps compare 
the Tasmanian hut-lmriaJsS. These hcarth-buriab, according to 
.Arcelin®, varied in size and importance with the age of the individual 
interred witliin them- 

Other sepulchres were futiJid on the s^me which were not 
so evjdefitlv contemporary' with the Solutrean settlement proper; 
they represent later intrusions* Besides tombs of aU dates from 
Neolithic to Early Mediaevalt dated by their gTave-ECM>tlfi, there were 
Sc pulturcs in the cArth vrithout associated bearthsi and sepultures in 
cisea of stone slabs, lb these it is impossible to assign a date, and we 
therefore pass tlicm over w'ith this reference* 

From Avbat lias been liaid above it wiLl be seen that the climate 

^ df fimrnattdfmcfH, pridten, xeeib plcrctd for iuspcnsioia. 

^ H. l-in« Roth, Thit Taimitmum (Hjiltfflx, p. ii?- 

* Op. Itiuti. p, 307* 
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of ilie Solutrean stage was less fa%"oijniblc than that of the Aurt- 
gnacbn. The horse had begun to give place to the returning reindeet; 
an indication that the steppe conditions were giving pbee to those of 
the tundras- 


{z) fiumafi remains 

The human rernains found which can with certainty be associated 
with the Solutrean are few in number, and are ill described. They 
are as follows: 

LaiigETk HauU {Dordogne), This is one of the most important 
and the richest Solutrean stations in existence: Indeed, were it not 
for the presence «f another station named lingerie Basse» a short 
dULance away^ belonging to a different stage, Gabriel de MortiUet 
would have chosen this as the type station. To avoid confusion, he 
wisely preferred Solutre. A Bkeleton was discovered here in igo6^ 
or early in 1907, but. so far as I have been able to diseovern no 
satisfactory^ particulars about it are as yet availableL 

This is a village abuiit 3 kilometres east of the town 
of Prerau in Moravia, situated on the Becwa, a tribuiary^ of the 
March. In the neighbourhfXKl of this village there rises an isolated 
rock, of Devonian formation, known as the Hradi^o. Round it 
there are thick beds of gravel and fluviatile sand, overlying which is 
a bed of Luss+ 20 metres thick. This deposit was lung known to 
Contain large bones of animals, the beds of which were exploited by 
the countrv^-people to furnish manure. Attention iivas first called to 
the site by 11. Wankel, and the work of scientific examination was 
followed up later by K. Maska and AL Kfiz®. 

The bones w^cre for the greater part those of mammoths ^ which 
were hunted by the Solutrean inhabitants of the districtj a rival 
theory, that the animals had been frozen by glacial cold, and that 
their dead bodies had been sought for the ivoiy at a later time®, la no 
longer admitted. Along with the abundant mammoth .the re were found 
remains of steppe and tundra fauna, including the foliowir^ species: 


Canh lug^ptis 
Guh bortidii 
Nymnti spelam 
P'tUs jptlaea 
Myodei iorquatus 


Cen'iu rlaphui 
^ti£r3 luiiftom 
Ran^ifer isrmdm 
Capra I'Af jf 
Oc/ftoj 


Bison, prheus 
Bps priffd^emus 
EqtiUi cabaUtis 
HhinQC€rf}s iichorhinus 
pTtmi^emus 


^ For the diftcOV'cr>‘ iv; [jg07]i PP- 4®; i^-***- . . t ^ 

* See H. WiaiiJu;) tn Our. Xvll, [iSSA], p. 146; Dfr diitft wff Afemrh tn 

Mdbrfn. 18S6; “VoriSufige Bcriehtir ilher den Fund dilnviskr Menw^hifn- 

sikrlctte in PFcdmoit^' iCQrr. [iS^l. |>. Khh Britrnge iyr dff 

Qmrtari in Mahrm {Sttfiniti, Hwniits. Drr dHurfoIr Memth tn Enropa 

iBrtinawick, * Joov. [iJS94]i P- Kti. 

P- 

* M,A.CAV,Jix. pftgn] p. i;xKrv4iS94l PP- 4^^- 
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Lsirge numbers of flint implements, and also of tht>se of ixory, 
bone, and Teixidecr-horn were ftmnd on the site; as well as a 
number of iiiterment&- in one group there tvere 14 bodies, evidently 
buKed with intention, belonging to ii adults and three ciiildreni fn 
anothergroup were remains of six other skeletons* One of the men was 
about I "77 metre in height, but the others were of moderate stamre. 
I'he skulls, of which 10 were found perfect, displayed the sloping 
Mousterian forehead and the conspicuous brow-ridges, but in a loss 
marked degree tlian the fulLblooded Mousterian*. The series has 
been oxamined by Hrdli£ka“ who expresses himself as much im¬ 
pressed with their importance; he believes that they will be found 
to occupy an intermediate place between the h!iddJe and Upper 
Palaeolithic races- No thorough description of the series of bones 
appears to have been published. 

Brunn. This important skull was found in the following 
circumstances. In digging a ditch in the town of Briinn, Moravia, 
a number of bones and teeth of elephant and rhinoceros were found, 
at a depth of over 13 feet. They were lying in Loss, which also 
contained many bones of Mammoth, Rhitweerm ikharhinus, Rangifer 
lunimhs, Cervuj gigutitens^ and, in smaller quantities, Ursm spelneus 
and Felh spelneu* Scarcely any remains of human industry, and no 
human hones* had been reported from the bed till die skull came to 
light. Tliis Loss overlies tertiary or quatemarj' cliy or alluvial gravel. 
When the bones were found, the following objects were associated 
with them; 


(t/) A large inanunoth tusk, k)o cm. lung and as thick as a man^s amu 
f^) Over six hundred fragmenti of a looth-shell {D^fHalinm hiidt^nir} 
which had been cut and adapted for ornaments siniilar to shell omamenta 
found in the Mentone caves. 

[e} Fourteen smaller discs of red sandsEone and quansEite, rhinoceroe- 
bunt, and ivory, measuring from about 3 cnir to about 6 cm* in diameter, 
some of them perfomted in the centre, others ornamented with notches in 
the margin^ or with strokes on the surface nmning from the centre to the 
uircurnfcrence. 

(d) A smooth inatrument made of the louver part of the horn of a stag. 
it) T!i t ivory fi gu re d scribed in the folio win g chapter (p. 4&1 * Fig. 1 30), 

The skeleton w^as coaled with an ochreous suhstance [iron oxide 
with carbonate of lime and silica). The statuette (?) shewed traces of 
the same colouringi The skull is markedly dolichocephalic (index 
657, but there may be some slight posthumous deformation). It 
displays a singular oombinatiun of Middle and Upper PalaeolithJc 


* K. J. IVTueIeii* "Nalc^ diEm-iilniho j^bvdea v Predinosu” vu 

ri«9iii, p. 

• The AncieHi Skeleini Rcmaini of Mtitt, p. 553. 
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characters. The: back of die head is of Upper Palaeolithic type, and 
its associatian ivith ochrc-barial and \v\th o setilptured figiire likewise 
connects it with the Upper Palaeolithic. But the (root of the head 
with it^ large brow -ridgea k more reminiscent of the Middle Palaeo¬ 
lithic ty^pes of humanity- forehead is, however, higher and less 
sloping than that of Middle Palaeolithic manh 

A second sknll found at Brunn seems to be of die same t>pe, but 
is too fmgmentar}" to give much infomiadon. 

Enl\. The roof and frontal portion of a skull, found with other 
bones in the year 1871 at Brii^ in Bohemia, buried in the ancient 
alluvium of the Bieb river^ With it was associated a neolithic 
polished axe-head, which would prima fafk raise doubts as to the 
autiquit}' of the skull- The association may have been accidental 
only; but an element of uncertainty' must inevitably attach to this 
sperimen. 

Such as it is* it has been very tlioroughly examined by Schwalbe®. 
The result of this investigation is to place it„ at least niorphologicallyi 
in an intermediate place between hJeandertal man and tlie man of 
modem type- Witli it Schwalbe associated the Bdinn skull, just 
mentioned, and the too-accommodating Proteus of Galley HilL We 
have already seen that the Galley Hill man has served as a proof 
nf the pre-Mousterian existence of modem man in Europe. It has 
aen'ed Pruf. Klaatsch as a makeweight to enable him to ele^'ate the 
Combe Capelle man into a new racial t\-pe. Now we see it coming 
to Prof. Schtvalbc's service in the same capacity. One has much 
sympathy with Aesop^s satyfi who objected to the man who blew 
hot and cold with the same mouth 1 But seriou3h> there could be no 
better illustration of the uselessness of craniological deductions based 
on a sjuall number of specimens* 

The Brii-x skull differs from tlie Neandertal type in the absence of 
the continuous brow-ridge * for which it substitutesi a rather heaTy 
pair of brow'-arches ^ and in its shape* which inv'ulves a different 
distribution of tlie mass of tlie brain among its several parts. On the 
other hand it approsimates to the Neandertal type in the sniall 
elevation of tlie cranial vault, and in a number of other measure¬ 
ments and proportions, which are enumerated at p. 147 of Pruf- 
Schwalbe’s monograph. His conclusion is that the Bribe skull is 

^ Gp&fges HerW, " Ltf j«|uckttc humnin dc Braun" {RS-L ui. [iHi^.d. 

p. Ales MttkowHlsi, diJuviElc Mctiseh hn Le^ Briinn * 

intll. [iS^l], P- 731 IklhsiaftiBUKnH in ^i£iifrTheimsfhcS 

iCha/i, Bdim, rr Jaiii. iEgz; K*itb, Aniitiin^ qf Man, p. 

■ Felix Liischin, Die Fundc vnn Brllx" (M-A.G IV. lu. [1873!. P-asV 

■ G, Schwalbe, SichSdclfnigtnvnl von BriiX and vcrwitnUtt Schadci^Q^- 

men"' (SiutHtfi ™ da Memchm, Stun^fttrt, iw^r PP^ 83-18J)- 
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comparable with the lowest contemporary races of modeTn man, such 
a$ the Australians. The skull is very dolichocephalic^ the index being 
about 69 (an exact figure cannot be calculated, owing to the frag- 
mentarv’ state of the Bpecifnen). It does not shew the dyshnrmony 
of the Cro-Mflgnon type* 

Neu-Essing^ litrcaria. The skeleton of a maiij interred in the cave 
known as die Klauses discovered by Ohermaier^* No dsteological 
fiarticulars of this skeleton are as yet avaikblej so far as I have been 
able to find. 

In addition to the above, a number of bones and fragments have 
been found In Solutrean deposttSt which, however, add nothing to 
our knowledge* Thus in the important Solutrean cave of Lacave 
(Lot) more fully described belowp some bones came to light: and in 
the cave of Pbeard there were a number of cranial vaults, which had 
apparently been cut and trimmed to make drinking-cups. To base 
ethnological deductions upon the last-named dbeovery' would be 
doubly rash* For in the first place the material is in any case too 
fragmentary^; and in the second, it U more tlian probable that the 
skulls so treated would have been those of enemi^, who might 
have had totally different ethnological affinities from those of the 
people of whom w^e are in search. We cannot yet say any more 
than this: that the Solutreans of Eastern Europe seem to be inter- 
mediiite between tlie Mouatciians and tile Aurignacians in some 
respects; and that as for the Solutreans of Western Europe, we 
know nothing whate^^er about their racial position* 

(;^) Fmina 

Of the fauna during the Solutrean stage all that need be said is 
that it indicates a gradual return of jWtic conditions. I'hc reindeer 
once more begins to assert itself as the principal animal of Central 
Europe, and the specifically steppe fa una of the Aurignadan stage 
again yields to that of the tundras. 

(4) Implemenis 

The carinate scraper disappears, but rile Gravettc points of the 
late Aurignacian continue into the flint industry of this stage: while 
other toolsi such as end-scrapers, prickers, engravers, and borerst 
characteristic of every stage of the Upper Pakeolithic, are still in 
use. To these, howeAer, the 8olutrean flint-workers add a class of 
objects quite specbl to themselves. 

These are javelin-heads of tTirious forms. ^Hiey are bv far the 


* L*Anfhr^ sitv^ [1Q14I. p- 
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fme$t aptcimens of flinl-flaking which the whole Paleolithic period 
haa to shew (Fig* too), *rhey are commorily spofceo of as willow- 
leaf*' and “laurel-leaf” poijitSp and these namea are so well estab¬ 
lished that they may be presented, though as a rule it is well to avoid 



Fiff. ICO {A). Solatrcan javelin-b™ia. 

(From C- A. de ItlortsIiEtp 
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lOP(B]i^ Solutican Jiviclifi-bciLda. 

(FitJdl G, nnd A- tie Mortilkt, MlrRftf prth$^lariqu9.\ 


such poetical terminology^ They are h^engtS'Shaped, regular or 
irregular (I.Ci consisdog of nvo trianglea base to base, equal and 
unequal respectively)^ oval (pointed al one end or at both) tanged 
(with lozenge or oval head)^ or triangular; the last-named form has 
a taog in line Viith one side of the triangle^ so that the opposite basil 
angle makes a rudimentary barb. This form is tisiiaJly spoken of by 
the French name painte d rrufl. All these objects are moat carefully 
brought to shape, and finished with a delicate chipping over the 
whole surface—a technique especially characteristic of tiic Solutrcan 
style- This chipping is supposed to have been produced by preasure 
with a bone flaking-tooh rather than by striking with a hammer: 
a sunilar method is In use among aboriginal Americans and other 
flint-users. In the oldest Solutrean implements this form of chipping 
appears on one side of the flake only^ or near the edge only; in the 
fully developed Solutrean it covers the whole surface of the flint on 
both sides. 'Fhe points d eran is of bte introducliun in the stylcn 
Among Solutrean deposits none is more remarkable tlian a col¬ 
lection of 40 specimens of javelin-heads of the irregular tos&enge 
shape^ found at Volgu in the department of Saone-et-Loire—the 
ssame ivhjch contains Solutri^ itself. The neatness and regularity of 
the chipping of tlicsc objects surpass anjthing found elscw here in 
France; and the exceptional size of the points was also very note¬ 
worthy — the smallest being 24'50 cm. long^ and the largest 35 cm. 








Fig. toi. Solutfwn BCTBpfirt «nd bnn!(a. 
(From G. md A. ile Mortillet, Mutit prUuiiari^t.) 
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So deliCAttr were they, tliat it is impossibJe to believe that they were 
meant for rough use as w^eapons; they w^ould have snapped across 
like glass if subjected to any undue strain. A possible use fnr them 
will be stiggested in the following chapter* 

Hardly inferior in artistic merit arc the serapem^ as wtH as the 
single and double borerei, which ^olutrenn deposits have yielded 
(Fig. 101). 

In striking contrast with the excellence of the flint-working of 
the Solutrean stage, is the poverty of its working in bone. I’he 
Aurignadans did not advance ven^ far in this art, it is true; but the 
Solutreans shew' a distinct retrogression even from their modest 
standard. Bone prickers and polishers are all that the Solutreans 
attained to. And, as will be seen in die folluwing chapter^ the Bolu- 
treans also display a retrogression in pictorial art. These factis are 
of considerable ethnoingical importance. 

The Magdalexiax Stage 
{2) IliitTinn remains 

The following is an enumeration of the most important hiiman 
remains that have been found associated with Magdalenian deposits. 

Laugene It was long believed dial, as at Cro-Magnon 

(described above)^ we have here to deal with a case of \iolcrit death: 
that the skeleton belonged tu a man who had been crushed beneath 
a sudden fall of rock* that had come down upon him from the roof 
of the cave while he slept. The apine was destroyed and other 
injuries were inflicted. But in a recent publication {GrQtteg du 
Gnmatdi, vol* it, fasc. H, p 307J Cartailhac, who was present at the 
exhumation of the skeleton^ has described this explanation a$ erro¬ 
neous, and has pronounced die deposit to have been an interment. 

The man had been decorated with shells strung on various parts 
of his body. He ivas of the same tall stature as die Old Alan of 
Cro-Magnon, and, so far as we can judge from the much broken 
facial hone.s* he must have resembled the Cro-.Magnon iitan in 
fe^aturr. He was, howeverp tn the prime of life. The leetli were mure 
perfectly prcserv'cd than in any of the Cro-Magnnn specimens, but 
Were much worn. The cranial index is estimated as 74"87^ 

Three other skulls, or parts of skulls^ were also found at Laugerie 
Basse, scattered amid the kitchen debris, How^ they got there— 
whether they were the remains of a cannibal feast, or were dragged 
by wild beasts, we have no means ol knowing* There was one man, 
ooe woman, and one probably female child. The male skull was 
much injured and little could be made of it; the w'oman resembled 
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the Crti-iMagnon wnman in appearance, but was of snialler build; 
her cranial index 74-86, Of the imperfect and iindevelopcil 
hones of the child all that need be said is that the skull shevveil an 
Index of 72-67** 

Ckiinci'iade (Dordogne), Here a skeleton, was found lying upon 
the rock, and covered watli several layers of MagdaJenian debris. It 
was eraniped closely into a crouching attitude—so much so, indeed, 
that those who examined it came to the conclusion dial it must 
have been forcibly tied up in that distorted position before being 
placed in the grave. It is male, of superior type^ cranial index 721 
jaw with well-developed chin, and in other details approximating 
to the Cro-Magnun model,, except in statu re h The Chancelade mao 
was unusually shtirt for an Upper Palaeolithic male, his stature being 
not more than 1*5 mitre—one of the smallest Palaeolithic men 
known. He was in fact a dwarf, whose growth had been arrested 
by some pathological cause^. 

Grotte des lloteauj!^ near Rousilton (Ain). 'Phis very important 
skeleton, discovered in 1895 by L'Abb^ Tournier and Charles 
Guillon^^ w as a storm-Gcntre of dispute ivhen it was first published 
It was among the earliest definite indicatious found of the practice 
of burial by Palaeolithic man; a fact till then zealously denied by one 
prominent schuul of investigators. 

The deposit on the rocky floor of tt^e grotto attained a depth of 
2-35 metres. It was divided into seven strata, ranging in depth from 
5 cm, to 64 cm.j w'ith traces of occupation betw'een each. A suc¬ 
cession of occupations of the cave, interrupted by prolonged floods» 
is indicated. The lowest stratum contained Alpine erratics, which 
could not have been carried except by the great Rhone glacier—an 
indication of the post-glacial date of the entire settlement. 

The skeleton lay in the lutvcst stratum- A glance at the illustration 
(Fig. J03) shews that it lias been that is* deposited 

finally in the grave till after the flesh had disappeared or been re¬ 
moved; and that though an atcempi has been made to replace the 
bones in their relative position, the vertebrae are misplaced, the 
position of tiic skull is distorted, and the right and left femora are 
interchanged. The exhumation of the skeleton took place in the 
presence of several witnesses^ all of whom assure us that the strata 
above the bones w^ere unbroken. I’he hones were lying on a bed of 
red ochre. 

1 R£l. AquH. PP- ^ , . . . „ 

■ L. Tentut, ^' Rechcnihcs rtnihmpQbBiqu*-tt sur le squcl^ttc de Cnanctladc 
ili la ifanthr. tif Ly^n^ viii ; onnlji'^ecl Sn L'Aatfir,. T. 716). 

* S« jRrtfftfjf, part 11. sett. 2, C-h^p^ ^'iu; sc* tlw UtiTcJv djACtJ^fon rtparted 
m i4!r, iv+ voL vi. pp. jSS fT. 419 fT. 



Fi^, iqqi. The intennfnt at Lea 

(Frcm L*A7itttifi^p<ilmcr£t toI, VI,) 
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This fact, that it was the bones only which were deposited in 
the grave, disposes of an objection made at the time, that the strata 
were too shallow to guard the body from hyaenas—wHcli k perfectly 
true. There is indeed every reason to attach the greatest possible 
importance to the discoverj'at Les Hoteaux^ as a convincing example 
of the practice of double sepulture—the temporary disposal of the 
body till the flesh has decayed, followed by a peniaajient burial of 
the bones. 

*rhe subject was a young man, aged from 16 to 18 years; he was 
not fully grownj and the stature was short, being not more than 
i'35 metre. The cranial index was 77^34- The flints deposited with 
the body were of Magda! cnlan form, and the cm amenta took the 
shape of perforated pecten sheik and teeth. Bone pins and needier 
of ^lagdalenian type also came to light associated with the body, and 
there was one of the mysterious instruments commonly called Ikitons 
de fommandement, adorned with the figure of a stag engraved upon it, 
lying beside the right thigh. Of the animals w^hose bones were found 
in the cave Ratigifer iarandas was the commonest* there were ako 
Capra ihe^^ Cervtis dapbuSj C. alceSj Ur^m aretps^ Ari^tamy^ marmofta, 
StiS rcrofa. Castor fiher^ Lepus ffyacna spetaea, iMetes ttMXUS, 

as well as several birds^ 

Sord^ (Landes), The cave, called after the name of the pro¬ 
prietor at the time of its cxca\'atJon, M. Duruthy, is a rock shelter 
8-g metres in lengtli and now 2 metres in depth; it was originally 
deeper, much of the roof having fallen. The depc^its on the floor 
lay in a series of welUmarkcd strata; the uppermost were Neolithic, 
and contained some skulls; but under a thick bed of ashes and other 
materials^ containing Magdalenian implements, there were the re¬ 
mains of a Palaeolilliic skeleton. It had been buried^ and was girt 
wiili a girdle made of the canine teeth of Hons and bears. The 
skeleton is described as being of Cro-AIagnon type®. 

Gratie dr rhojtme^ Arcy-sar-Cure^ Here there were found three 

^ &ee Abb^ Tomnipr and Charics Gliillon, Ijx horntw^s pr^hiitoriqun d^ini 
Bcurg, t8c 5. Analysed in L'Anihr. vi. [iSqs], 314^ It Is b small point but vtranh a 
note, that the mterment haj? b«n in. a way that Bupgesta a miaundcr- 

atajidinp of Ch€ stmullcatUin, in one of the inoat rvcenc boat$ on ihc mubjtct □£ 
Palij^lhhk men - The sltclctan k thm aaid to have h^cn ‘buried at a depth of eis 
feet benwih Mafldiijcnittn. impIcmcntB/^ U would be a hypercritickm tn say that 
this nipanii ‘M^encath earth oDotaining Magdalenian impicmcnti”; but the point k 
that this wnay qf expi^Ein]^ the filet Wduld suijjfcat tn a careless reader a gjiiVe sis. 
feet deep due thfonch all the overlvifi^ strata. In pouit of fact st AvouJd appear that 
the akelelnn had been only lij^htlv covered with earth, and that the overlyinij slrtlta 
had Bjccuinnlafcd after the untertneni. 

■ See LX. []S74h !>■ 5^7 J and Dnpidfc, ""Sur ufi Sepulture de* 

andenfl tToitlndytefl dea Pyt^n^i’" Stockholm [[S 74 ]i P- JO'S I Afptfri^ux 

pjtUr rhiMt, de IX. [1^74], 
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skulls anti ftonie other lx>nes, in a cat a containing objects of Mpgdo- 
lenian typo. There is no accaunt uf tlic&e skulls accessible to me*. 

Lautsch, ]iloravin* From a cave known as the cave tjf Filrst 
Johajui. A skull nf Cro-Afagnon type, but nothing to shew to ivhich 
stage of the Upper Palaeolithic it is to be assigned*. 

Obrrcassetf near Bom. This discoven% made in 1914^^ described 
by Vcxw'am^, d'he abstract given us by Dr Osbom^containa the main 
facts. There were twu skeletons, buried in earth tinged red with 
ochrL% and covered with slabs of basalt. Carved bone implements of 
Magdalenian type lay around, but no stone. The skeletons were 
(ff) a young woman, cranial index 70, stature 1-55 metre; and (b) 
a mJddJe-aged man, dolichocephalic {index 74) but veri- dysharmomc, 
stature 1-60 metret cranial capacity' 1500. 

Cheddar^ Sotnersetshire^ The skeleton of a young man was found 
under stalagmite aasociated with Alagdalrman flints and with a frag¬ 
mentary baton dc commandement in Gough's Cavern, Cheddar. It 
has been described by Messrs Seligman and Parsons** The skull is 
dolichocephalic (index 70-4); the stature was moderate. The result 
of the comparisons, which tlic audiors of the paper cited draAV, 
between this skeleton and the typical Upper Palaeolithic skeletons 
of the Continent is on tlie whole negative j the skeleton approximates 
rather to the types found in early Neolithic interments in England. 

Of similar type are tivo other skeletons found in or near the 
I'hames valley; they are too doubtful to be taken into consideration 
in attempting to formulate the principles of Upper Palaeolithic 
ethnology. These are the remains found in brick earth on the 
aO'feet terrace at Hailing, Kent®, and die find made long ago in the 
alluvium of the submerged valley of the 'rhames at Tilbun'. Budi 
these skeletons arc of mcxlern type; and it is on the whole unlikely 
that they are so old as the Magdalenian stage. They may perhaps 
be Arilian. 

Besides the above skulls and skeletons a number of small frag¬ 
ments, teethp etc., which it is hardly necessary to enumerate here* 

^ Ahlfcc PHratfc" Lm igititieii dc la Curt ec dc FYanne' recJwrches " 

Fflris [1900]. p. ^3 ff. « 1 >. 6 +)^ 

* Ajcoinilh^thy, Un critne dc Fa rtcc dc Cra-Mojinnii eis Ntoravi^ " 

Parisi [iqioa], p. . Obcftrifllcr {I/Anthr^ KV|, pp. 407-8) speilta 

of fivr sfceSctDiiJi. bw abtrtx (he nnidial dcposfti of the Reindeer Period, und 
prcfiuniabEy later in dBte« 

® jDir Nahnmhs€m€hajt€n^ iLlly 1914, p. 645. 

* Men of the Oid Slam p, ^80, 

^ Cl G. Schfp^ti End F+ G_ Panoni, ■“'Tlie Cheddur Mon; a iheleton of late 
Palaeolithic date" {y-AJ. xuv* [1914], p. £41). Reference to iurther literature will 
thete be found. 

* W. H. Cooh, ■' On the dUcxn’cry of a human skdetnn in a biick earth depo^U 

in the valky of the river Medw^j- at Halllsn^, Kefti *' [7.4-f. iLiv, [1914], 3n)+ 
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have been found in various places. They would all have their place 
in an exhaustive ethnological study of Upper Palaeohthic man, a 
work which still remains to be i^xitteii. It must be observ'cd that the 
ethnology of Upper PalacoUtlnc man has not been treated with 
any tiling like the thoroughness with which the men of the Mousterian 
stage have been studied. There is as yet no monograph wortliy to 
set beside Route's description of the man of La ChaF>el[e-aux-Sai'nts. 
In any case the material at our disposal is still quite Insufficient 
to justify US in formulating any Hnal principles with respect to Upper 
Palaeolithic ethnology*. It is evidently by no means a simple subject; 
racial complications had already begiiit’ to make their appearance. 
Having regard to the rarity of Upper Palaeolithic skeletons, and die 
still greater rarity of specimens w'hich may be accepted without 
qualms as absolutely genuine, it is hardly to be expected that we shall 
acquire much certain kiunvledge on this subject in the near future. 

How'ever, putting together the material which we have, and re¬ 
membering tile caution that has already been given as to the pitfalls 
aw^ting the rash theoriser W'ho has only a scanty' amount of osteo- 
Jogical material on which to found his speculations, we may in a 
paragraph indicate the course of histon' to which the available facts 
seem to be pointing. The Cro-Magnon people, a tall, wdl-developed, 
and big-brained race, entered Europe and brought with them into 
the Continent the Aurignacian dvilisati^m. Then another racial group 
appears, developing, it would appear, in the eastern part of Central 
Europe. This race seems to hold a place intermediate between the 
Mousterians and the .Aurignacians, not only in physique but also 
in culture. Like the Lower and Middle Palaeolithic people, they are 
skilful in flint-chipping, and indeed the resemblance bctw'een the 
liolutrean laurel-leaf Javelin-heads and the well-made Acliculcan 
cuups-de-poing has often been noted. If we might suppose this race 
to have actually sprung from a blend of the two extreme ty'pes, it 
would almost seem that the grafting of the .Aurignacian intellectual 
powers on the traditional Alousterian skull in this department, had 
rai^d the standard of flint-chipping. On the other hand, the Mous¬ 
terian parent seems to have bequeathed to the Solutrean ofFspring 
the negative qualities of lack of art and of skill in bone-working. The 
Solutreans moved westward, and submerged the Aurignadans 
temporarily, driving tJiem, perhaps, into Italy; where they were 
preserved, to reappear, after the Solutrean tyranny W'as overpast, as 
tile Magdalenians. The Magdalenians seem essentially to have been 
sumlar in race to the .Aurignacians, hut to have lost the tall stature and 
the excessive cranial capacity—^perhaps as a result of the deterioration 
of climate; and it seems possible to affiliate the Alagdalenian culture 
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to tEc AurignidM. While thia recoTiatryction appears to fit the facts 
aa we have them, it must be freely admitted that many more dis¬ 
coveries must be made, and those already made mijat be more 
systemaricallv described^ before we can begin to solve the difficult 
questions involved in the study of Upper Palaeolithic etlinology, 

{3) Fmwa 

A second invasion of small Arctic rodents heralded die Magda¬ 
len tan stage ^ thus indicating a return of glacial conditionSi The 
reindeer is the princi|:jiil animaJ during this stage; but of its former 
companions the mammoth is attenuated in numbers, and the ticho- 
rine rhinoceros still more so» Man is a cave-dweller throughout the 
stage. The climate becomes less severe as the stage draws to a close p 



Fi|j. EP^r (Idkc tooU. 


and the conditions of the tundra once more give place to those of the 
steppes. 

(4) Jmpkmmti 

The Magdaletiian flint-workers liad great skill in the art of de^ 
tachJng long ribbon-like flakes from the nodule with a single blow; 
some of these are as much as 20 to 25 centimetrea long. They are 
frequently curved, so that the inner surface of the Hake is concave. 
But on the whole the flint-workers of this stage cannot compare 
with their Solutrean predecessors. The majority of Magdaleman 
tools are simple flakes, struck from flie nudulc, and adapted as knives 
or scrapers witli a minimum uf Becondarj^ chipping. These flakes 
are sometimes WTOUght tn a fine point, in which case they are to be 
considered as prickers or borers; sometimes the edge is denticulatedp 
making a saw. 
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Fiff, J04. AunKnacian typei fmm btt MagdiiEaiian dfipoatrs. 
f Drawn by M. VAhb^ Brcuil i from CrA.P.Ai vd! . i.) 
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The absence of secondary chipping has been indicated as a 
leading chajacterlstic of Ma^dalenian scrapers by MM. Bourlon and 
Houysannic^. Otherwise the Magdalenian forms resemble on the 
whole those nf preceding stages of the Upper Palaeolithic Term. 
'Hiey are Rakes, with convex, concave, rectilinear, or oblique ends, 
but without secondary chipping. There is an ogival form found in 
Aurignaciart arid Sulutrean deposits which dues nut appear in Magda- 
lenian sites. 'ITie .Aurigtiacian keel-shaped scraper reappears as a 
plane (raAot) towards the end of tile Magdaicnian stage. There arc 
also found throughout the Upjicr Paiaeolithie deposits what arc called 
core-like scrajierg {^uttotrs nuct^iformei) which are simply accidental 
products of flint-chipping adapted for scraping purposes by a little 
trimniliig of the edge. Such insiTummlf tie /arfunf scarcely call for 
classificatioTi. Cores are frequently found in Magdaicnian sites; they 
often display abrasions indicating that they have been used as 
liamniers. 

This recrudescence of the carinate scraper tow'ords the end of 
tile Magdaicnian stage is only one cxaniple of a remarkable fact to 
which BreaR has draw'n attention®, and which must be an indication 
of some historical fact at w'hich we can as yet only guess. This is a 
fffnerai reappearance of Aurignacian forma towards the end of the 
Magdaicnian st.nge. In late deposits of this stage not only carinate 
scrapers, hut also Gravette points and tanged flakes make their 
appearance^ and the curved engraver also comes to light with iR 
curved point exaggerated into a parrot-beak. 

Of greater interest and variety iu the Magdalenian industry in 
hone, horn, and ivory, which adds a number of forma not met with 
in older deposits. 

Axiegaii, These are sharp slender rods of bone or of ivory, with 
eutiical points, and adapted for fitting into a w'ooden shaft (Fig. 105). 
They may he rounded at the butt, pointed for fitting into a hole in 
the shaft; tumscrciv-shaped, for fitting into a slit;or forked, to allow 
the uncut end of the butt being inserted into the bone. The surface 
of the butt is often toughened, by means of grooves, to increase the 
fiictian and to prevent the point from slipping off the shaft. 

Uarts. .^n object from Le ^las d’Azil loukss more Eke a hone 
arrow - Ur dart-head t han anything else®. A similar object was found at 


^ M. Qnurlun Jkndi A. and J. DQu^Eonie,rabets, ct 
nufMironxkcs; enuu de clfluffificirticn dcii aNlhropotiJgi^fft 

[igta]). 

* C.A,P,Ar CJetievji [iQialn \o\. l. p. 114 ff. S« also L*AHtkT, lOt. 

P. SI3-. 

* FiKuind p. 
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BruniqueP* It h tiot absolutel}'^ certain that Magdalcnkn man as a 
whole possessed bows and arrows t the evidence of the AI pent ruck 
paintings on this subject is incuncltistve, as wc shall see Jater« it is 
therefore better^ for the present at leasts to cal! these objects by the 
non-canunittal name " dart-heods/^ 

Harpootis^ l^hese are barbed a^egais, generally of reindeer-hom^ 
more rarely of bone, ^rhe section of the shaft ia cylindricalp The 



Fig. [^5. osscgim. 


evolution of the harpoon has been studied by Breuil** ft begins in 
the earlier phases of the Magdalenian with a bone or relndeer-hom 
rod like an assegai or a pulbher^ hadng slight dendculation along 
one or both edges^ After the middle of the IMagdalentan stage* the 
one-sided harpoon develops* with one row of barbs j later stilb there 
appears the double barbed liarpoon^ The number and shape of the 

^ B. Carttiilhngfc Bbitkin^ de Bmclqiitl iur kn bardi PAve^TDii 

itiv, [[^^]p rtp. p. 30 j)v 

■ ijenev« [1913]+ vol. i. p. iioff. 
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barbs are very variable, ato is tlicir length, sonie being not more 
than 4 centimHrca Jong, others as much as 40. Near the bntt k a colLir 
or projectiont sometiined: a perforation—either for a thong securing 
the head of the harpoon in the shaft, or more probably for a cord 
which the owner held^ thus Iteeping control ov^r the weapon after 
he Jtad cast it. It is not imlikely that these ^veapons were used for 
fish-spearing. 

G. de Mortillet^ propounded a thcoty that the w^vy grooves with 
Tivhich the barbs of these harpoons are often decorated were intcoilcd 
for the reception of some poison*^ and he gives an interesting list of 




^ " Eiiipaiwnn«neiit dw annea'' (R£.4. I. g7>. 

* In this thcnr>' hif WM anddpafed by L^ftet ind Cbriarcy (Rr/+ >1^1^ p* 70^ 


Fiu. TC]fi{A)+ H[irpcH:}nE+ 

(Drawn by M, I'Abb^ Brcoil; from voL Ih3 
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ajiimsil and vegetable poisons Tvith which Magdaleman man might 
have been acquainted, and of which he might tlius have made use- 
The grounds on which the theory is based amount to these» that the 
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wavj lines as they stand are of little deconitive value p axe difficult to 
execrute, and would not have been made at all except for ^me vary 
spcdal purpose; also that they are " too imiform in an industry 
Jedding character is variety and unexpectedness/^ There is no sentl- 
mental objection to supposing thal: Mad^tenlan man poisoned his 
weapons—it ia certainly the sort of thing he w'ould have doncf had 
he thought of it—but this possibility is quite independent of the 
grooves on the harpoons. In the first place^ it is hardly fair to deny 







Figi 107* Suppostsd inatmiTLBfita, 

(DtAMti by M* rAbb£ Brruilj from vqL *t3lj 

an ornamental character to these. In the second, they would not 
increase the poison-bearing power of the weapon—a hai^nn dipped 
in poison would be just as cfFecti’^ne without the grooves as with 
them* In the third place, some of the ornamental grooves extend to 
the butt of the w'eapon, where they would have been outside the 
tvound. 

Akin tn harpoons h a series of small mstruments vrith double or 
triple points directed towards the upper end of the object, not, as 
in harpoons» toward the butt* These have been fcamd at Bnmiquel 
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and some other sites ^ Ic has been ingeniously suggested by M . TAbbe 
BreuiJ, who has described them, that they were fortned in the likeness 
of fishes, with the intention of calling in the aid of magic to securing 
the prey* or else of deceiving the fish by offering an artificial fish-like 
bait^ The specimens here figured might also Itc interpreted as 
amulets in human form (as Avill be Seen by itivertiitg the page); but 
the existence of other specimens with triiid or even multiple points 
rules out this expLiiiadon, 

*'Bdtons de (ommandrment I retain this highly unsatisfactory 
term for want of a better* The objects stJ designated are the must 
puzzling of all the instruments bequeathed to us by Upper Palaeo¬ 
lithic man. Tliey begin to appear in the Auiignacian stage, but are 
there ruddy fashioned and usually \4ithout ornament. The Magda- 
lenian examples are highly finished and are among the moat elabo¬ 
rately decorated of Palacoliduc objects. 

They are usually secdons of rdndeer-horu, cut from the stem at 
the root of one of the antlers, where a hole is perforated. Often one 
or more holes are added to this. The surface is almost always more 
or less elaborately ornamented with engraving. It is noteworthy that 
the perforation of the holes has generally been the last operation in 
the manufacture of the instrument, for veiy- frequently it mutilates 
some of the decorationp which must therefore have been previously 
applied. 

There Ls a wide range of dueorie^, all equally iinconvlneing, to 
account for these objects. The current name is based upon an idea 
that they may liavc been sceptres or syxubols of audiority. This 
assumes a far greater knowledge of die organizatiun of die Magda- 
lenian communities dian we possess. ITie very' frequency of the 
instruments—for they appear in almost every .Magdalenian cave— 
is against a theory which would necessarily presuppose a limited 
number in use. Some have gone so far as to suppose that the number 
of the holes drilled through the ^"sceptre" varied with and indicated 
the rank of the man who wielded it. This is the sort of dieory diat 
makes ua wish we could call a few IVlagciolenian men back to life, 
and watch their faces wrhen they were told of k. 

Another theory^ is that tliey were dress-fastcncrs*, for w'hich they 
would surely have been too clumsy. I’he ingenious plate accom- 
panydng the paper cited in the footnote fails to inspire confidence. 

It has also been suggested that they were used along with certain 

^ M. TAbb^ BreuD^ "Perils fnatiumctlis m^^j^l^eierut h pfliniB bifidc an tfi- 
deot^ dc flnmiqud rl qudques flulM gisemifnpi"* {L'Atsihr^ 3fll, [igefl], idj). 
Sfce atwj C..^ Gctievn [iptlh PP- aia-?T4, 

* Or SdioctDiAadc," A qaOL aenulmt le ^ dc oammaindcmcnt ? * “ iL*Anfkr^ 

mi. [iVO]], 14*; Pfids [1900], Pi laj). 
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forms of flints m the manufacture of baskets^. The author of this 
suggeation haa itlustrated many objects of similar appearance, used 
by various nature-folk for bending stiff twigs in the process of 




weaving basket-Avork, 'Hie auggestion is not without pLamibiIjt>% 
but it hardly accounts for the elaborate decoration with figures of 
anxmakf etc,, which the bitons de conuimndement as a rule display. 

^ L. Ffeificr, "Dtitrag mr KjCfintnH d*r KoitiS^hlerd 

KUI* flflWlt P- 
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Again^ havt been compared to a rod which the Laplanders 
are described aa using for guiding reindeer harnessed ta their sledgea. 
The animal waa controlled by a single rein which was tied to tlic 
end of the rod. The author of dm suggestion^ has himself atitici- 
pated the most serious objection diat can be urged against it, nameJy 
that it assumes the domestication of the reindeer in Palaeolithic times. 

The same objection applies to the theory that they were the 
cheek-pieces of horse-bitsThere is no satisfactory proof of the 
domestication of the horse in Palaeolithic times. The evidence snp- 
pD^d to be yielded by teeth hearing lesions explained as due to the 
malady of crib-biting has been at least questioned by expert veterinary 
Opinion®, 

Another and more promising suggestinn is that they were shaft- 
atraighteiiers+ Very similar tcHjIs ore used by the modern Eskimo 
for this purpose—the shaft being wetted^ and then bound tightly to 
the straightener and left to dry* and ser. This would perhaps account 
for the frequency with which the)' are decorated with figures of 
animals^—the shaft being pressed against the engraving in the proems 
of being straightened, might have been supposed to absorb, so to 
speak, an affinity with the animal intended for the hunter's prey^ 
and so might be the more ready to hit the mark when it came to be 
used. 

They have also been called maces or clubs, for which they would 
assuredly he toow^eak, even without the hole or holes regularly drilled 
through them; still more so vrith the holes. 

Another pbusibic theory is that they were instruments of sorcery^. 
But here again, we know far too little about ^MagdalenJan Life to 
criticise the theory favourably or adversely. 

An apparently similar object w'as found in a A"fo/i 7 A*V grave at the 
Rinnehugel in Livonia. It was supposed by Schoetensack, who 
described it, to be a fibula or dress-fastener — that being, as we have 
seen, his theory of the Palaeolithic specimens. It is clear* however, 
that this specimen is broken at both ends, and any explanation of 
its use must take account of its lost continuation^. In any thi$ 
discovery of an example in a Neolithic site is unique^ 

* A. Aynitr, “NniJVtllc hyprtStbt^iif *ur drt bfltun» dc COtliril(iridcmct\l^’ 

(A.F^^A.S^ CicmiDnl-Fcrratiil [n>oSj, p- 743). 

■ A. L. dn OimeHux, “Note »ur I'usa^ d« b^toriA de hoia de renn« eht£ f» 
pupuiationFr primitiwsde Vll. [1S89], p. 39}. 

* See the diacuSsbn, C.P.F\ Nlm« [l9f l], pp. 73-77- 

* S. Reinich+ " L'art et I& mfljde. A pmpos dcs peirityrefli el d^ fira’i^ra dc TSjfc 

du reiine^* XTV. [i^ojh P- a,"!? If- «®P- PP^ 3164-^5). 

* O. SchoeEeru^ck, “ Ueber cinm ncalEthischen Knochen-Schiilijck V'OtB 

RinikehOi^l tUn (LtviAfid)ii der cine iibcrra&chende Aehtll ichkett ktiX 

mtt detn ctuorhioeh [tm (Fthula pala^ithica} der IVldf^uJ^ienrLe-Epoehe'^ 

XXIV. [1903], p. 378)* 
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forma of flints in the manufacture of baskets^. ITie author of this 
suggestion has illuatniieii many objects of similar sppearancep used 
by %^arious nature-folk for bending stiff Uviga in the process of 



weaving basket-work. The suggestion h not without plausibility, 
but it hardly accounts for the elaborate decoration with figures of 
animals, etc,, which the batons dc commandement as a rule display. 

^ U. Ffeilfer, Beitfflff mr Kennink dcf ite>Ji£elllichen KoibAtehicita'* {Zrf^. 
xui, U^io}, p. 
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Again p they have been compared lo a rod which the LapLnderii 
are described as using for guiding reindeer harnessed to their sledges. 
The animal was contrci^lled by a single rein which was tied to tlie 
end of the rod* The author of this suggestion' has himself antici¬ 
pated the most serious objection that can he iii^ed against itp namely 
that it assumes the domestication of the reindeer in PaJaeolitbic times. 

The same objecrioti applies to the theor>' that they were the 
cheek-pieces of hui^e-bits®. 1‘here is no satisfactory proof of the 
domestication of the horse in Palaeolithic times. The evidence sup¬ 
posed to be yielded by teeth bearing lesions e>cplained as due to the 
malady of crib-biting haa been at least questioned by expert veterinary' 
opinion^. 

.Another and more promising suggestion is that they were shaft- 
stralghteners. Very similar tools are used by the modern Eskimo 
for this purpose:—the shaft being ^vetted, and then bound tighUy to 
the straightener and left to dry and set. This w^ould perhaps account 
for die frequency with which they arc decoi^ted Avith figures of 
animals—the sliaft being pressed against the engraving in the process 
of being straightened^ might have been supposed to absorb^ so to 
speak, an affinity with the animal intended for the hunter’s 
and so might be the more ready to hit the mark when it came to be 
used. 

They have also been called maces nr clubs, for which they w^ould 
assuredly be too Aveak, even without the hok or holes regularly drilled 
tlirough them; still more so Avith the holes. 

.Another plausible theory' is that they were instruments of sorcery'^* 
But here agaiOp Ave know far too little about ^fagdaknian life to 
criticise the theory favoumbly or adversely. 

An apparently siniilar object aatls found in a AVfl/iVAk grave at the 
Rinnebugcl in Livonia, It A%a3 supposed by Schoctcnsack, who 
described It, to be a fibula or dress-fastener—that being, as w^e have 
seen, his theory of the Palaeolithic specimens. It is clear, however, 
that this specimen is broken at both ends, and any esplanatiun of 
its use must take account of its lost continuation^. In any case^ tins 
discovery of an example in a Neolithic site is unique. 

^ A. Avuicr, ‘VNouvcIk hvpothfe&c stir dw batons dc mmmittideiTl'fnt'" 

Ciennont-Ferrand fiqcjSJ, |t. 7^3>- 

■ A. L+ drt Omieflux. 5ur cl« bfitana dc bold i!e reone ehez ]cs 

pdpijLadan!r priitiitivea de I EuropeVII. [[S^<]}i p- 39^)» 

" Sec the dlseuastofi, C.F.F. NirneB [itjii], pp. 73^7^ 

* S. Rcmrieh/' l/art Ct U mUEiie^ prf>p€ja dcs pcktkirM el dea i(ra™m dc 1'^ 
du renne" {L\4ttfiir. XiV, P- ^57 ff- «P- PP- 

■ O. Schopertnaadc. "Ueber drwn necUdilBcIven KncKhcix-SEhuiLidf voiii 
Rtnnehllgcl am RurtriKk-Se* (t JvlandJ, dcr eijw Oh^rraschEndc .■^ehfilEchkcit hat 
mit dein durchlochicn Zicrsiabe (Fihttia patutuHtM^a) der MflgdEil^ftienne-Epnchc 
{^J^. XXXV. [ 1903 ]. F' 37^}- 
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Javdin-pTGpulsors. These are bare of bone or of bom, with a 
hnok at the end (Fig* 109). \ javelin-shaft is held with the butt 
resting In the honk* and then by releasing the javelin and at the same 
time rapidly ttiming the shaft through a quarter of a circlei the 
misaile is shot forward ^^ith additional faree imparted to It hy the 
extra leverage thus obtained. This instrument may be oalJed the 
first mackijif of which we have any remains invented by man : it h 
still used by peoples so far removed from one another as the 
Australiana, the Eskimo^ and the South -American Indians^. The 
Palaeolithic specimens are frequently decorated with sculptured 
figures of animala, perhaps for a magical purpose such as that which 
we have suggested m die ^'batonfl dc corumandement,*" viewed as a 
shaft-straightener. The javelin-sbaft was prca$cd ajgainst the picture 
of the animal which it was desired to slay. 

The companiem machine to the prupulsor is the boomerang. Two 
curved objects of bone figured by Girod and Massenat have been 


A 

Tigs lOg, Jaincjin pnonLllsor. 

(From I^rtrt luid Chiisly^ AqmifTtiian.) 

supposed by Schoetensack* to be boomerangs, who also refers to 
a bone object from La Madeleine figured by Lartet and Christy 
(Ret, Aqiat, Plate B, ix. 3) as bearing omamentation which recatb 
the outline of a boomerang. The objects published by Girod and 
Massenat are however very small, and could only have been miniature 
fnodelf of boomerangs* made fcir M>me inexpHc^Ie purpose^ and the 
AS'avy ornament on the La Madeleine bone might Just as tvell be a 
rather conventionalised representation of a series of fishes. The 
evidence for the use of the boomerang in Upper Palaeolithic Europe 
is thus completely insecure. 

Needles with pierced eyes fim certainly appear in late Solutre-an 
deposits, but again are commonest in the Magdalenian caves r there 
are some Aurignacian perforated rods of bone, but they are perhaps 
not needled. The Magdaleuian needles are splinters of bone trimmed 

^ Sm Piu-Rivera, Emlaihri of Gifiiwif (Oxford, p. 13^; Adrien de 

Murtillct, '"T-et pTupuiscur; t trorfiet, mAdettin ci pr^istedquea" 1. 

p.^ 241}; MiUt Uhte, Lftbrr dte WurfliBlicr dcr IndiAncr AirirriksH 
501^11, [1887], p, 107); Oti* T, Mnson, " Thrnwing in tiit NQtiofifll 

SlitBCUio" Report [ltl* 4 ], pm 2, p. 27^). 

* fujoi], p. 131* 
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tn Bhjape with UDtfihcd ^enipers (or perhaps beti-veen the fijie teeth of 
the fliiit aa^vs) arid liiiij^hcd off by being polL^hed! on sandstone whet^ 
$tonea. A perforation is drilled though the butt Avitli a fine-pointed 
flake of flint, llie excellence of the finish of these needles is beyond 
all praise, I'he accompanying jllustration (Fig, no) represents a 
group of objects from Sruniquel (Tam-ct-Garonne) now in the 
British Museum. ?Co, 3 in the series is a piece of bone^ from which 
a slip intended for working into a needle would be detached, Noh 5 
is a flake with saw Jike teedi, which w^ould be used to plane the shaft 




(From Rrifiih Mmeum Sioite Agr Guide A 


into a cjdindrical form. No, 4 is a polisher of sandstone^ on which 
the needle wotdd be burnished and pointed. Xos. 1^ 1 are prickers 
of flint for perforating the eyes of the needleSp and Nos. 6-^ are 
different types of the finished product. It should however he re¬ 
marked that the manufacture of needles is not the sole purpose of 
these serrated flints, which are frequent in the rock-shelters of 
Bruniquel. Cartailhac has shew^n that they are found in places where 
needles arc absent, and vice veria\ moreover it is obvious, as he 
points out, that if making necdlcfs had been the sole purpose of the 
flint saws, it would not have been neccssaiy to notch the edge along 
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its whcile length. Doubtless their use for rubbing needles into shape 
was only iin incidetil: in their career of general utility^. 

These needles would have been used for sewing liides togetlier^ 
not only for making garments, but also for making vessels for holding 
water and other liquids. In die absence of potteiy, fluids had to be 
carried in bags of gut or of skin, as is still done in the East. Iti sewing, 
a flint piercer was probably used for drilling the hole in the hide, as 
the delicate needles would hardly have been strong enough to pierce 
it without snapping across^ 

Poignards. This name has been giyen to a supposed tjpe of 



Pig. TT1. poignxLrtl Erdm Lauffcnis 

(¥mm L^irtet and Ckriity, Reliquiae Aqrnitimap.} { 


object, represented by one perfect specimen and by a number of 
broken ones. Thu ascription is, however^ certainly WTong. 

The perfect specimen comes from Laugetie Basse (Fig. iii). It 
is in the form of an apparent blade of reindeer hom^ with a sculptured 
figure of an animal forming a handle at one end. The broken specimens 
are similar animals, ivith the stuinp of p projection supposed to be the 
remains of a blade which has snapped off. 



Fi|(, j 12 . Sealnturt of twa n^liid««r, wrongly injppoRod to ti«n two 
iiii2^r-liiiDd]G9—from Bnmiqnp]. 

(Drawini; by M, rAbbt Bmiil; from VAttfhtnpfdtigie, iroL XVJ^ 


Quite apart from the obvious criticism that these delicate rods of 
horn would not be strong enough for die purpose suggested, but 
would break so soon as an attempt w^as made to use them as stilctti, 
M. TAbW Breuil has demonstrated that the explauatioa is inad¬ 
missible in the case of the tivo best-known of tlie fragmentary 
specimens—two from Brunique!, now in the British Museum, in 

^ See Kr Curlaltha^excellent article, Ijm itatirnis dc Druniquel tur I« bordji 
de FAt^xitphC£ i^. 4 frlAF« 3 EIV, [1903], nS (T. iJ_ eip* pp_ J33:-i35). 
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which the stump of the " dagger blade" issues from the front of one 
of the anifnals, and from the hinder end of the other. In point of 
fact he has shewn that the fractures fit together^ so that the irwo 
figures formed part of one sculpture, representing a male Teindeer 
follo^^ing its female (Fig. iiz). There can therefore be no question 
of a dagger blade in this case. Also from Brnniqnel is a figure of 
an elephant, vn\h die trunk and the four legs brought curiously 
together (like a performing elephant balancing it^If on an up-ended 
barrel)* A itiiire uncomfortable poignard-handle could S42arccly be 
itnagined, hut the object has been restored aa a poignard on the 
analog}^ of the Laugetie Basse specimen^* The little crooked tail on 
the back of the elephant shews that the figiire so far from being the 
handle of anything, is really die head of a javelin propulsor: the tail 
forming the hook. 

We are left therefore with the Laugcrif! Basse example. It will 
be seen that the animal figure at the end ta curiously distorted. 
Lartet and Christy, who first published the object®, and after them 
G, de Mortillet®, comment upon the ingenuity of the adaptation of 
the animal figure to the hand. Thb comment has been copied from 
book to book, but 1 am not altogether sure that it is justified. Experi¬ 
ment with a cast in my posseasion, of the object, has convinced me 
that it is rwi comfortabh' adapted to the hand; at leasts if it is to be 
explained thus it must be meant to fit a hand much smaller than 
mine. The upturned head of the animal presses awkwardly againjit 
the outer edge of the hand^ su that only the middle, ring, and little 
fingers can find room upon die handle at all; and tlic blade is set 
at auch an angle to the handle tliat when the object is thus grasped, 
it is impo^ible to give what would be an efTective thrust with it, 
even suppo$;jng that the ‘'blade" was strong enough to stand the 
strain of such a thruatn llie peculiar attitude of the animal is simply 
to be explained as due to the shape of the ** boss" of horn which the 
engraver liad to w^ork upon. Breiiil, who first expressed dnubt as to 
the object hating been a poignard, supposes that It is unfinished, 
the apparent blade having been prepared for artiatic treatment which 
was never completed. The ca$^t shetvs (what G, dc Mortillet seems 
to have missed, though it is indicated in I^irtet and Christy’s plate) 
that there is the beginning of a (phyllomorphic r) decoration near 
the point- a series of dots in two rows, suggestive of the leaves of 
a branch* This^ so far iLS it goes, curroborates r*Abbe Breuirs con- 


^ for cxjunple E. A. Pnityni Ptffmtont Art [r.pndon, aS. 

* plate B* XIX, 5^ P- t4T. 

* Pr^^i, p4irt 11, I. chap. vi. 
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clu^iorui; and we may once for all remove "horn poignards" from 
the hat of Palaeolithic ohjecta^v 

Drinkihg-aips. An tntiinLSting class of object is the group of 
drinking-cups* fashioned from the upper part of the vault of humari 
skulls, found in the cave of Placard (Charente)^* In this cave there 
were three beds of Magdalenian^ two of SolutreaUp and one of 
Mousterian deposits^ Bcparated by sterile layers. There were seveniJ 



TIJ. Human iktiU made inta a cup. 
erhe amali fi^na m middle ihcw* the ^^todvca nude for tfitmumB 
alT m prajectiiiff anpde ) 

(DidWmji by M, PAbbe Brciill; from L*AnikFapt^eigie, VoJ. XX.) 

fragments of skulls—two in the second AlagdaJenian, five in the 
first (lowest) MagdaJenkn^ and two in the upper Solutrean layers— 
on w hich there were scratches that seemed to indicate that the flesh 
had been scraped away; the base of the skull was then broken off, 
and the edges of the fracture made level (Fig, 113)^ The example 
here figured is the best of the series; the others are not quite so 

^ Sec l Abbe H, Breuil, "Pn^tciuluf miLnehes de paifluard tculdtfs dc du 

Kfltic" (L^djflAr. XVI. [l905h 62gb 

■ hrcuil End Oberwier. " Crliun pTit^olithkiuei cn ceunci" (L'Anlhr. 

XX. [iwJp p. mh 
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convindng, in that (to judge by the excellent illustiations) they have 

sulTcrcd further fractures—due probably tn subsequent itijniy-_ 

which would dinunish their power to hold liquid. 

Among the minor objects of Magdalenian industry in bone may 
be mentioned pobshcrs (pieces of ribs or other flat lx*tics with one 
end slightly bevelled) and rods the purpose of which is not 

very' obvious. These may be either circular or semicircular in section; 
a discovery, made at Isturitz, of a pair of semicircular examples placed 
face to face so as to form one circular rod, suggests that this was 
alwav’s the case, and that when such a rod was required of greater 
thickness than the available material permitted, it was made in two 
halves^. Occasionally other objects are found which seem to have 



Ficf. 114. VVoad«n fiEurcaf A beetle, Arcr-mr-Cufe. 

(Fnim Rfvut I'&itlt ifAiithniputitgit, vwl. vti,) 

been fasliiuncd for other purposes, such as spoons or knives. But 
the types of instruments enumerated above include all those normally 
found in Magdalcnian settlements, 

If .MagdalenJan Man could work so well in bone and in horn, we 
cannot doubt that he had some skill in carpentry. But wood is 
perishable, and practically no relics of his activities in this direction 
have survived. What is probably the only wooden object that has 
come down to us from Magdaleniaxi times is tlic figure of a beetle*, 
^ B.S.P.F. sin. [laiA], (j, 301, 

' Thii oUjeet was <Utuhtlc«5 worn u an rmukt. fn vt>l. vt. [1914], 

p. 3a, W m reprcscnptkin of whttt appean to he A figun: of « ladybird beetle from 
Laugerie Bailse (which the iKCOtnpaying EenerpTees, with on exces* tjf cnihuH>»m, 
deecribes a« rlMtrefwdrnr/j'cA ttftlitlitch), also intended fetr auspenaion. The nnUeri*] 
t* not and the author tsfew itt 10 G.and A, de Mortillet, prObtariijii^, 

p(. atvi). tig, iji). I cannot find the fitnire either at the place mdicated or eliewhere 
in my copy nf the Wori quoted, whkh ia of the fintt edition; prosumabty that URcd 
by the writET itl M»nma u the KCOnd.. 

16 


M. ILA. t 
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found in me of the caves at Arcy-sur-Cure {Yunnc), culled Grotie 
ciu Thfobite (Fig. 114). A neighbouring id Grolte Fees, 

contained deposits of all stages from Chellean to Bronze Age; but the 
Grotte du I'rilobite had been occupied only during the Solutrean 
(slightly) and MagdaJeciian stages. The wooden beetle was made of 
the wood of a conifer, and was 6 cm. long. A hole was bored through 
it for suspension. 

It has long been a problem to explain how Palaeolithic man W'PS 
able to uxenite his works of art in the inmost recesses of complicated 
caverns, where the darkness is complete* Some have suggested that 
by an ingenious system of mirrors he shed the light of day upon his 
vvorkL but those who indulge in such speculations do not tell us 
what material of which to make a mirror of sufficient reflecting 
power, was at his disposaL We musti in any case, postulate a mag¬ 
nificent endowTuent of eyesight, and then must be content w'ith 
supposing that he had some artificial illumination. Small stone 
cups, ncjdules of stone with a hollow rubbed in one side, are not 
uncommon in the caves. Some at least of tliese w^ere lamps* One^, 
found in the cave of IVIoutJic, had traces of ashes, which tm 
chemical analysis proved to be ^"similar to the ashes produced by 
the buiiiing of animal fat, such as tallow or lard^ badly separated 
from its membraneous covering®." Similar cups may have been used 
for other purposes; for instance, some of them may have been used 
as anvils, i.e. the stones on which Bint nodules were rested while 
being flaked ; others may have been palettes or mortars for grinding 
the paints used by the Magdalenian artists^ 

It will natumlly be asked^ how no trace of smuke-blackening 
appears on the cave walls, though the delicate painting has survived. 
The answ'er is that the oxygen of the atmuapherc has oxidised ttic 
carbon stains, and thus graduallvt so tn speak, eaten them away. 


Paiaeolithk Pottery 

Attempts Iiave been made to credit the Palaeolithic men of the 
iMagdalenian stage, and even earlier, with a knowledge of the art of 
potten^-making* Certain supposed fragments found in die cave of 
Engis in Belgium are tlrus dc'scribed’*: "The paste is a mixture of 
clay and sand, kneaded together; the two sutsstancea arc identical 
with the cby and sand to be found in the various fissures of the 
second cave of Engis. The fragments are reddish outside, greyish 

^ Sk for iRatancfr m. [i<lo 6 ], p. 20S fT. 

■ Pkibluih-rd by M. E. Rmtrr m icr. rv. vol. n p. 55S. 

* Bcrthidot. Stir imc liUlpV hhrpfiqijc trOuVK dutis la yroUt dr Lm \loutbr ** 

iC.-R. ifft Samen, r\Xxiii. Ii90il. p. 1666b 

• EmeH Dpudoy/* Etude «Ljr l» avtmet d’Knipi'' x. [iSgy], p. 522}. 
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injsldet and in part become rediiecd to dust under the least pressure 
of the finger. I'hey dissolve in water through and through^ by reason 
ot their imperfect baking,” One vessel was foiind in whose eby 
'Hve could easily distinguish smaJJ dakes of flint similar to those 
which fill the archaeological and geologicaJ breccias of the neigh¬ 
bouring stations; from which we infer that the potters were die 
same as^ or at least contemporary with, those who chipped the 
Monsterian flints of the caves of Engis.” To this we can answer only, 
non seqmfur. It is not easy tu judge without having seen the frag¬ 
ments thus described, hut the account as it stands would equally 
well describe accidentally formed concretions of clay such as are not 
infrequently tu be found in the earth filling damp caverns. The 
Avriter quoted forgets that pottery ia one of the most pemiancnl of 
all human mpnufairtures. If well-baked from the first it vviU continue 
impervious to decay almost indefinitely—it may be broken, even 
puh^erised, but will remain recognisable. If ill-baked, it will be no 
worse after a lapse of time than it was at the beginning. If the 
supposed vessels became reduced to mud pits through and through 
wben weticd, as seems to have been the case, they would have be¬ 
haved in the same way in Palaeolithic times^ and would have been 
of but little use for bolding liquids. The writer of the article quoted 
asks how aged and sick peuple^ and children^ could have been suppEed 
with drink if the cave-dwcllera had no pottery^ The answer is verv 
simple; drinking-ciips of hide^ or of wood, even on occasion large 
shells^ w^ould supply the needn Rutot^ lias given a long list of 
Belgian caves which, according to him, have yielded Palaeolithic 
pottery'. But notmthslanding the scorn which he caste upon those 
who would determine the date of pottery^ from tlie details indicated 
in sketches, I am bound to say that I fmd it evtremely dilficult to 
believe diat some of the sherds which he figures are older than the 
Roman periud, while admitting that some few of them may be as 
old as the NeolithicH Certainly these Belgian discoveries ean scarcely 
upset the conclusions to be legitimately drawn from the total absence 
of anything in the least suggesttv^e of the use of pottery in the classical 
French caves. The same is true of a more recently published dis¬ 
covery in a dry^ valley at Ipswich, where the following succession of 
strata was found (the thicknesses are veiy^ variable): 

G\ Surface soil, 15 cm. 

F. Htli-Avash, 3-40 mttres. 

F. Bed with hints of Aiirignacian type, 7^5 cm, 

^ A. Rurot, ptsteric prndint I'dpDque iWi^todvriqLic'* iv. (1907], 

p. 513). See H. ^fulk^’s eriticiams, ihid. V.[r4>pf],p. 143, Euid Rutnt's «ply. 
p. See e trenchutit tird-eSe by L'Ahb^ Parat, '*Lcs be le Cure ei in 

potcrit paS^kilithique {A.F.A.S. Grennbte J^iqci4], p, 
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Z>- Loarny i metre. 

C. Feat, aj cm. 

Bed with flints of .\[ougterian type, lo 15 cm. 

A. SanS. 

In C there were flint arrow-head&t probably of bronae-age date. The 
flints in E resemble Aurignacian with e:iriiiate scrapers and 

end scrapers; while some of theni might be regarded as tending 
towards Solutrean. The flints in B contained Mousterlan-Hke flints, 
rude points* side-scrapers, and caupS'de-poing- But in B there were 
a number of disconnected sherds (not whole vessels) of rude pottery* 
and there were aJscj three human bones, belonging to as many 
individuals. These people, so far as the fragmentary^ condition of 
their remains permitted a judgment to be formed, were of modem 
type, and therefore not Mousterian; and of low Btature, therefore 
not Aurignacian. Alarks on some of them^ explained as tooth-marks, 
once more revived the question of cannibalism; but man docs not 
gnaw bones» neither wiU hia teeth make such marks. The fauna was 
entirely holocenc in charactcj-, excepting one bone, doubtfully 
identified as part of the tibia of a mammoth; and the flora, of ivhich 
remains were to be found in the peat-bed C* was also exclusively of 
recent species^ and indicated a modem climate, such as did not 
prevail during the Mousterian stage. The inference is inevitable 
that there is a faulty ohservatiun eomewhere. It may he that the pot¬ 
sherds have in some way tvarked through the soft peat to the place 
w here they were found. Of it may be that in spite tif their Alousteiiait 
and Aurignacian facies, the flints are Neolithic. A button of coprolite* 
with a scratched ornament upon it^ — such as is not found in Mous- 
termn strata—agrees with this; and the cautious judgment of the 
expert geologjat whose opinion was indted is fully justified. He says 
"If one w^ere to ask oneself the question as to whether one would be 
surprised if it w^ere proved on other grounds that tJie floors were of 
Xeolithic date,one must frankly confess the answer would be*No " 
The evidence for Fiilaeolithic pottery presented by this find is thus 
far tnoweak to bear any strain. Tin Dreuil, Ohermaier, or some other 
uf the eight or ten first-class excavators shall find a complete vessel 
(sound or broken), not mere disconnected sherds; in a Mousteriau 
stmtiim, associated with Mousterian fauna and implements; where 
every^ possibility' of a re-sortment of the soil is absolutely excluded; 
we must remain sceptical about the use of pottery by Palaeolithic 
people. If pottery was used in one site it would be used in many, 
if not in all; ^md the toUl absence uf potten^ from die numerous 
Upper Paliieolitbic caves that have been carefully excavated is proof, 

* Far HU accDunt of thne diseQ^-^eriea Ki.vii, 
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so far as negative evidence can go, that it was unknown to the Upper 
Palaeolithic people. If so, it would & fortiori be unknown to their 
much less advanced predecessors. 

We now proceed to give details regarding the Upper Palaeolitliic 
in the different European regions* 


(5} The Upper Palaeolithic in the European Regions 
Reoiok IIL Italy A^fD Sicllv 

In Italy the only Upper Palaeolithic stage represented is the 
Aurignacian; the Solutrean and IMagdaleniaii are both absent. The 
Upper Palaeolithic art does not exists and the industry is confined 
to poor flints and second-rate Iniplcments in bone and horn. 

The fauna associated with the Italian AurignacrEan is a steppe 
fauna, without Rangifcr, Etephas primigenius^ tir Rhiriorero^ tirha- 
rhimis: the leading animals are Sur^ Bos pTim^enius and Equm, The 
industry' is on tlic whole of an early faciea; the carinate scraper h 
uncommon* tliough an example has been reported from the cave of 
Poeala* near Trieste L where also one u( the w^asp-^waisted notched 
flakes has been found. Otherwise » however, Pocala has alfinides with 
the transitional station of l^abri Audi^. The engravers found in Italy 
are all of poor quality. 

The other caves in this region which have yielded Aurignacian 
deposits add nothing special to our information^ The industry in 
bone and horn is confined to prickers 1 polishersp and such simple 
instrurnenLs, wMt no ornament except occasional groups of straight 
linesp 

Mochi has endeavoured to find a Magdalenian culture in the cave 
of Golino (Tuscany). It is probably late, and there is evident sign 
of the development of the microlithic industry which belongs to the 
end of the Upper Pabeolithic: but the bone industry so characteristic 
of the Alagdaltnian is absent, and some of the scrapers are distinctly 
Aurignacian in facies. There is an associated bed of small rodents: 
the date is tlicrefore probably Magdalenian, that is, contemporary 
with the Magdalenian of the regions north of the Alps] but the 
Aurignacian limitations and renilniscences have persisted, just as w>e 
saw that the Chellean remiitisccnces persisted into tlie Moiislcrian 
horizon. The Palaeolithic men of Italy were in all stages less pro¬ 
gressive than were their brethren further north. 

^ Mochi, hmL mOf, p, 543, 

* ATnehs, tn ArfhffHii per ranfkrfrp. e tu fftnrt. XLj^ [igi l]i p. 3. 
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Reciox V, Southern France UrcuRiA 

Merely to enumerate the Upper PabeoHthie sites in this regicii 
would be un endless task, and for us in this place superfluous. Within 
our limits we E:annot undertake to do more than to give a bird*s-evc 
\iew' of the distribution of the different Palaeolithic stages in Europe. 
We shall merely mention with a few occasional words of description, 
the stations which ire most instructive, on account of their stratifica¬ 
tion nr their contents. 

Of Lower Aurignacian sites we ha%e already spoken of Tabri Audi. 
With it we may Count La Grotte du Pape^ BrassempoLiy (Landes); 
this site has acquired especial renown on account of the Aurignacian 
statuettes w^hich it has yielded, to be more particularly described in 
the following chapter. It is a gallery about ii metres in length, with 
subsidiary' mmificattons. The stratification of the deposits upon the 
floor is as follows: 

Vegetable soil at and just within the entnancep -to cm, deep^ 

G\ Vellow^ Inamp a-3'5 mertres Jeep. 

F. ^dlawish earthy 1-60 metre deep, full of limestone fnagments. hi 
upper pan of the stratum pmntts J rran, in the lower part laurcMeaf 
Solutrcan javelin-ficada. All through nwnimoth^ Iiftimi€rros 
horse^ reindeer, stag, hyaena, 

A, C. Three strata of yellow clay^ mingled with some limestone 
fragment a, to a Total depth of 1-2 metres. Bones of the same animaJs as 
m F, with in addition biaon, wolf, fojc, badger, hare, rat, and some birds; 
the reindeer rare, especially in the louer levels. The flints are Mouaterian 
and Aurignacian: ivoiy prickers and the ^plit-base point. In the upper 
Ici'ds canine tcctii of sUg and fox, peribratwE. Throughout the three 
layers, hearths of ashes, one of them (in stratum F) aurrounded with a 
nng of stones. 'ITie statuettea were found in stratum D. 

li. Inipemicable yellowish or bluish day, 25 cm. thick. 

A. Layer of stones 30 cm. thiek^. 


Two olher Lower Aurignadan atations we may pass over with a 
bare mention-La Ferrasate and I>e Pont-Neuf. To these we have 
already alluded in cojiDexinn with bones there discovered. 

Of the Middle Aurigt^dan, Crn-Ma^ion, Iji Ferrassie, Tarte 
(from which station a ^'aricty of the carinate ^jcraper^ with the flat 
base of rounded outline, is somedmes named the "Tarte scraper”), 
Aurignac, Les Cotte, may be enumerated. Reference to the aii- 
tboriliea dted below* will give the reader informatjon as to the 


^ ^ ^ »(StiDn dc BrHMcmpouy et f« swtuettM liumairw* ik !» 

(fjij \ril. hSg7]. p, 16s; K [1898], ^. 3J.I); Ifirm, flud J, de Laporterk, " Les 
fcHulj^ de Bnu&emipouy cji iSd^ ser, iv'. \tj|, v, p, fiiil, 

Breuil, quevtim durignudirone'' iRmif priMitxmqu^, U)07>: " T/auri- 
prf-»lLitrdtnn«- {,^,1 lyo^): Bardon nnd Bou^«io^ie,^^;tkln prf- 
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tiiscovmcs itL^de at these sites t wc must be content here with :i bare 
enumeration. 

Important E’pper Aurignacian sites are La Gravette and La Font- 
Robert L 

For strarigraphical purposes few stations are more valuable than 
Le Ruth, well excavated by PejTony^. Its stratificadoti shews a 
transition from L^pper x\urignadan to Snlutreau, and from Solutrean 
to Magdalenian; 

K. Fallen rubbish and vegetable earth. 

J. Early I\[agdatcnian; ordinary^ end-scrapets, various forms of en¬ 
gravers* flatesj assegai-points, needles^ harpnx^ns with one row of barbs, 

lO CTO. 

/* Sterile bed, 70 cm. 

l/„ Lpper Solutrcan; laurcLIcaf javelin heads, d craiiy end- 

scniperSi numerous engravers, prickers, assegai-points in bone, perforated 
animal teeth, fragments of needles with eyes, bone fragmenis ornamented 
with groups of lines. A Soluirean flint industry overlupping with advancing 
Magdalenian bone industry, 70 cm. 

G. Middle Solutrean; laurcLIcaf javelin heads, measuring from 7 to 
:jo cm* in length; points with plane face, end-scrapers* cngta%ers, pnekera^ 
very few bone implements, 60 cm, 

K Solutrean ; points with plane face, some points with Solu- 

trean chipping on both faces (tnctpient laurel-leaf points)* End-scrapers, 
engravers rare; a few l)one prickers, to cm. 

E* Sterile hed^ zo on, 

/J, Upper Aurignacian; single and double cnd-scrapers, carinate 
scrapers ^‘snouted" (i.e, with very convex scraping edge), thick piercer, 
engravers of various tv'pes* flakes with or without secondary chipping. 
Gravette points. Chatelpcrron knives, assegai-heads in bono. 

C- Sterile bed . 60 cm . 

Aliddle Aurlgnacian; large hearths, many ordinary scrapers, single 
or double, carinate scrapers, engravers, piercers, flakes with or without 
secondary' chipping, Gravette points, ChatclpefT<>rt knives, one formless 
and unfinished anticipadon of the pofftte'd rran, hone assegai-points and 
prickers, perforated teeth. 75 cm* 

A. Fallen rubbish covering the rock floor. 

In short, this welLstratified series of deposits shews us bone 
points increased, and flint points diminished, in proportion, in the 

historlquc de \sk t'ouj«hSl-de]TDcu]tou'* KVtt, [foorh P- CapitAn and 

Peyrony, -'Lfifl fouiUcs de \a Fcrraisic (l^ordogne"!, omUibiJliaD li r^tiidc lie 
]'AiiriipificicTi(G.P_F. Aurnn [ig*7]. p. ififi}. 

* BardDn and Bauy&sanic, '^^Stiitiani pr^hi^l, dy chfltcnij de Bi^iiddlirpr^ Bfivr; 
[a Grattc dc In Font Robert (BhU. dt $ac.icf€nt. de la BHtc, igaS) ; 

nmiil* op. laud. 

■ D. PeyronV, "Slatino du Ruih Le Monstirr f^rdoEne); finperposition 
du £aoTutircn i rAuriRnariefk” iAJF-4S* CJcrmOtil-Peurand P- 

"Station prehiitonque du Ruth pr^n l/c MnurtferH Dordopi®" KIX. 

p - 156)^ 
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oldtff Aurignacian, but the proportion becoming reversed in the 
later plin^e of the same stage; needles wilh eyes beginning to appear 
in the Upper Rolutreanj the art of flint-chipping receiving a fresh 
stimulus as the Aurignacian draiA's to a close, and reaching its highest 
point in Middle and Upper Solutreani while conmiriwise there is 
a renascence of bone-ivorking in the Uppier Solutrean which attains 
its highest degree in the Magdalentan. 

Important Solutrean stations are Langerie Haute, already men¬ 
tioned^, and Lacave (Lot)* At Lacavc is a grotto opening out in the 
foot of a cliff on the brink of the Dordogne river' the atratificatJon of 
the deposits h as follows*; 


F. Hearths, 50 cm. 

E. Fallen fragments, pebbles^ etc., 1 mcire, 
D. Hearths, 40 cm, 

C* Similar lo E\ a-so m^res. 

B. Hearths, 50 tin. 

A. Similar tn E, 1 mhtrs. 


indicating three periods of oceupatlcin. These went entirely Solutrean 
in character, an that the cave was valuable for illustrating the history 
of the development of this stage. In there were bnnes of horse, 
ibex, and reindeer, the latter represented hy one bone artificially 
perforated; there were marks of a flint implement un the edges of 
the perforation. S contained a mass of burnt bones of animals of 
indeterminable speciea, and a pointed instrument of reitideer-hom. 
In C there were laurel-leaf javelin-heads and pointesd crati, as well 
^ bones of Ibex and reindeer. The small rodents began to appear 
in this stratum. D contained many hearths, and Solutrean imple¬ 
ments; needles and reindeer-hom implements ornamented with 
linear patterns but no animal engravings; a perforated schist pebble, 
and perforated tecdi and sheila. S:had no human relics. F had some 
pointei d cron and implements in reindeer-born, one of them engraved 
with the head of an antelope. 

Of Magdalenian sites in this region we mav content ourselves 
with enumerating names like La Madeleine, Laugerie Basse, 
Bruniquel orMontastruc, Le Mas d’Aail, which are classic in Palaeo- 
lithic history'*: 


Auvergne^ which was for the greater part covered with tjuaternary 

‘For tbe ohjKU. disce^'crrd at LlLuR^rie Kaut*-, Zimny illLiatraticillii. 

F. Gimd, ^ rUitmm I dft dam ia rafM£s df h rt de la Cafrm ■ 

* Ar^nd Virf, •"Grouc pr^hiitfriqua dt Lncare (Lm); ^poqxic de RoliJtrr'^ 

Anthr^XVt. p, 411). 

j" 'Wtion* ^ Bmniqucl" fL'Anth-. iijqjJj PwcBdfou de 
1 life, NqOK sur £h Objet* iirrWt, *vil. fi86SJ, p. sij). For 

ather pin™ W bibhcjaraphie* m Dfchelirtti;, Monuel, vol. i. p 63 a fl 
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glaciers, is poor in Palaeolithic remains of any stage; we may however 
make passing mendon of the small cave called Le Rond, near Saint-- 
Arcons-d'Altier (Haute-Loire) which has yielded Magdalenian imple¬ 
ments. A peculiarity of this station is the large number of implements 
in basalt and other stones, die site not being near a flint-bearing 
region^. 

Rcoion VL The Iberian Peninsul.4 

The number of Upper Palaeolithic sites in the Iberian peninsula 
is very considerable; all three stages are represented. Their distri¬ 
bution over the area of this region is full of instructiout and has a 
bearing upon prehistoric problems, not confined to this region alone, 
but affecting all Europe, For this reason we postpone die details of 
description to the final chapteri in w hich problems upon w hich Spain 
throws especial light are discussed. 

In the meanwhile w^e need say only that die Magdalcman stations 
are capedally comniori, but arc almost confined to the north of 
Spain; Solutreati stations are much less frequent, and are simibrly 
limited in distributicin; while Aurignacian stations, though not so 
common as IMagdalcnian, arc scattered over the whole region, 
lliere is nothing calling for notice in the local facies of the Upper 
Palaeolithic. 

RECrON VIL XOHTHERN FRANCE 

upper Palaeolithic stations in this region are uncommon, and 
important stations very' rare^ The only Aurigmeian station w^iucli 
calls for mention is the Grotte duTrilobite at Arcy-sur-Cure (Yonne)*, 
\vhicli 1$ one of the standard examples of the Upper Aurignacian. 
Its stmtlhcatjon is as fullows: 

P\ Neolithic- 

E. Magdalenian^ with Mtona de commandenicnt and other typical 
objects^ Reindeer fauna. 

D. Early Solutrcan, w'iih mamtnoth, cave t>ear, and hyaena. I*aurel- 
leaf javelin-heoilUp some of them with characteristic Solutrcan chipping on 
both sides, others on only one. 

(7. Late AurignacLan. Mammoth, Rhinoceros ticharhinus^ reindeer, 
horse^ Cun^cd prickers^ flakes,^ Gravette points, one splii-bLiSC point. 

i?. Middle Auriguaeian. Reindeer mre; horse, mammoth, hyaena, 
Arctic hare, Rhintjcrroi tkhorhmm. Carinate scrapers and Chiielpcrron 
knives. 

.d- Mousterian. 

ITic Solutrean stage ts almost confined to the southern region, 
but it is carried a step farther north by a station at Rellon, near 

* M. floiilc and A. L'abri sous tdcKp dn Rond " (L'Antkr. X. p. 

^ See Brenll^ " Ln questfon aungruicienno''' fRmfp pr^hia, 
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Vierxon (Cher), where all the !ttage$ between tlic ChelJean and the 
Bronze Age are represented, except the Magdaieniaq^ 

No Magtlalenian station in this region rails for notice. The re¬ 
searches of Edouard Dupont in the Belgian caves is a subject be¬ 
longing to a later chapter. 


Region VIII, The Gebman [*lain 

Most of the sites to be mentioned in the present s^ticm are in 
the southern and more mountainous parts of the German area; on 
which account it might be mure accurate to describe them under 
the foil owing section. But on the whole it is perhaps more conv^ement 
to describe them here, 

Ihc Aurignacian better represented in Germany thsin are the 
preceding stages. j.'\l der Sirgenatem (see p. 337) there were three 
Aurignacian strata, representing the beginnings the middle, and the 
end of tlie stage respectively* The first (lowest) of these contained 
tools made of Hint flakes, such as were com para tivelv rare in the 
underlying strata, with secondar)" chipping round the edges. The 
caniculate flaking docs not yet appear. There are still reminiscences 
of the Mousterian technique, in the form of coarse bulbous flakes. 
Engravers are found, but arc rare. Small points and various forms 
uf scrapers, flake knives and n few borers of bone also appear* Three 
human teeth were found in this stratum—the only hunmn remains 
from this important cav^e* 'rhey present no special peculiarities^. 

The Middle Aurignacian stratum presents a rich mass of material; 
caniculate Aurignacian chipping now appears on scrapers. The 
carinate scraper, identical with the weatem type, is found, as well 
as the hollow scraper; this htjwev^cr is not so regularly worked as 
the western e^vamples. There are also flake knives and engravera, 
but the latter are less common than in later strata* In bone we find 
polishers made of the ribs of bears and of horses, javelin-points, 
boners, as well as fragments of reindeer-horn with scratches opoii 
them. The xAurignacian pointy with or without the split base, is not 
found at der Sirgenstdn. The bone implements are more highly 
polished than in the preceding stratum. 

The Late Aurignacian shew-s 3 degeneration. There are numerous 


Vimon 


^ atiLtbn pn5hisit.de Bcibn pra 

i«w. da antiqumia du Ctmfrt, RmirgtS, jgisj. 

in enlarged phntQgnpliic 

f Deutsrhland,^ p, rtxid pbte xEiv. A fiiil 

Airngnacim in D^uisehlaiid" 
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engraversp includJiig the curved lype, which is unknow^n in the 
tiirlier $itrata. Flakes arc tJiiiiner in sectiont as also are scrapers, the 
elaborate secondary chipping disappears, except in a few examples. 
A nutew'orthy characteristic of this stnitum is the number of Mous- 
terian tools re-worked; tliey^ wtre evidently dug fori through the 
inter\Tning beds of deposit, and shaped into the tools in fashion in 
the later period. As usual, this manipuladon is betrayed by the 
disturbance of the patination. Gravette points are found in this 
stratum. The bone implements resemble those of the Middle 
Aurignadan stratuin; Schmidt figures a small ivory bead witli two 
p>erforations, which he assigns doubtfully to this period. 

The fauna found in these strata include the ordinary Canidae, 
Ursus ^pelaeus^ Gtih horeaiis (late stratum only). Hyaena spekiea 
(ditto)*, Felts speJiita^ talus^ and F, pardas (douhtfuh im early 
stratum only); Myodts H^rqualus and f>hemis (early stratum only), 
Fifuus, and the chief tundra animals. 

Near Ndrdlingen, at the north end of the boutidary^ between 
Wtirttemberg and Swabia, there arc two caves in a spur of ihe Jura 
know n as the Greater and Lesser Ofnet. Both uf these have yielded 
important archaeological material, though the excavations carried out 
Within them have not been ail as scientific as might be wished. 

The stratification in the Greater Ofnet is as follows: 


Depth of stratum 


Gp Metal age 
Neolithic 

E. -M^tkhic w, 

Magdalenian 


0-32 metre 

0*25-0 50 „ 

0-15-0-20 „ 


C* Solutrcan 
ii. Aurtgnacian... 
. 4 . DolomJtic Sand 



The stratum A contained no remains of human occupation. To¬ 
wards its top there were evident traces of the use of the cave as a 
den by hyaenas. Above the gnawed bones left by these animals there 
was a layer of rodent bones, corresponding to the layer w^hkh at 
der Sirgenstein separates the Mousterkn from the Aurignacian strata, 
'rhese rodents had disappeared completely during the deposition of 
layer iJ; this contained at the bottom remains of an unimportant 
early Aurignacian occupation, which had left a few rude took, scrapers 
and flakes, with the CMtclperron knife. In the upper part of the same 
stratum there were remains of a later facies of the Aurignacian culture, 
including engravers and a bone point wuth split base. 
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Till! Lcsacr Ofnct cavt^ shewed the following stratification: 


E. La T^ne to Mediaeval 
D, Neolithic 

C. Late Magdalcnian or AziLian 
B. Early Solutrean 
A. Aiirignacian... 


Depth of stratum 
0^30 mfrtrc 

055 

026 

□‘20 ,, 


in wluch the Aungtiadan displayxd specimens of everj' phase of 
that stage p indicating a condntjoitEii occrupadon. There was no trace 
of Mousterian occupation in either cave* 

The fauna accompanying the Auiignadan remains in the Of net 
caves induded the otter (early stratum only); Felis 
elaphtiSf and Raugi/^ (bte stratum only); and in both strata* C&ms 
ta^opuSj Ursiis spelaeusy Ffyaanaj Cervus m^gitiierQs, Rhmf?ceros ijcho- 
tMhus and Elephas primigmius. 

The Palaeolithic remains in the Ofnet caves were less important 
than the Mesolithic depoaits, described on a later page. 

Other sites where Aurignacian remains have been repotted may 
be passed over with a bare mention. In some cases there is uncer¬ 
tainty^ in connexion with them, on account of faultily described 
stratification; in other cases they add nothing of importance to our 
knowledge of the subject. Such are die Rauberhohle, der Kartstein^ 
and das Buchenlocb* to w'liich reference has already been made in 
previous chapters; Earlich {a Loss deposit, with a few' indeluiite, 
apparently early Aurignacian flints)^; Thiede (a site somewhat 
similar)*; and AVestregeIn in Bnjnswick®. 

More important is the cave of AAlldscheuer, near Steeden on the 
I.pahn. llie stratification of its deposits w'as as follows: 


F. Neolithic to Lg Tene 
E. Early MagdalenLan 
Z>. Late Aurigtiadan 
C. Middle Aurignaeian 
i?. Bed of rodents 
A. Sterile breccia 


Depth of stratum 
o-eo metre 
070 „ 

Q’6o 

+.■ O'hG *1 

*.* 0-06 „ 

1 00 „ * 


Here the rodent bed, as at der Sirgenstein and in the Greater Ofnet, 
underlies the Aungiucian. Of these artimals, only Leput variahifis 


n !. *■' “ 2 ut EnUlidtunas. und BEsiEd«ljnesgKcIii^hH det JSTelJwiedrr 

Bechens iMtnttmt. 11. [1910], p. jj ff, tip. p. 45), 

' R. R. Sehnudi, Qg. foudr p, 102 and Hrentur^ eniiiticntcd there. 

A, ^ehring. Die quertiwn Founen van Thiede imd Wefttlfsclti ticbtt 
Spur™ tl« vK^hictidicI^ \When-* *. 359»]. Hc»eniM. Drr 

^WV»lfe Maarh in &^pa Pmrwwick, p. 4*, vkheit the »|«* of Thiede Hid 

e^trcficlii arc dcaeribcd as Soluirean. 
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sun'ived into the period of Uuman occupation. There waa 110 
Mousterian bed underljring the rodents. The rest of die fauna was 
similar to that of the other two places just mentioned - it was on 
the whole rather scantier as far as variety of species tvas concerned. 

The indi]str>^ of the Middle Aurignacian displayed the chief 
characteristic implements of the ftilly developed facies of that stage — 
hake knives, some of large sisie, ^vith marginal secondary- chipping, 
carinate scrapers with caniciiEate hatingp bone prickers or borers* 
There W'as one flat slip of bone like a paper-knife» with a slight 
criss-cross arfiimicnt scratched upon it. There were also some 
personal umajnents, such as a bend of nephrite with s perforation 
drilled through it, otlier perfornted fragments of stone and shell, 
pieces of fosait coral; an unworked piece of amber was found in this 
stratum^ but is suspected to have fallen from the topmost layer, out 
of the side of the excavated shaft in which it w'as discovered. The Late 
Aiirignadan displayed thinner flakes; the carinate scrapers and the 
canicuhte "retouch” disappear^ the Gravette pointy make their 
appearance I as well as curved engravers* In bone there ivere some 
prickers and polishers; the mc3St remarkable was a aecticrti of the leg 
iKine of a bird, with a chevron pattern cut upon it^^ 

'Fhe cave die fiockstem, near Langenau and in the region of 
the Jura which contains der Sirgenstein, was of some importance 
owing to its clear stratifiCiitiDn, This separatedg by a thick sterile 
bed, the early Aurignacian from later developments of the Upper 
PaJaeolithic- The following w^as its scheme: 

D, Neolithic and later accumulation, 0-40 
C. Aurignacian and Late .Magdalenian, p-aD-O'jo metra, 

B. Sterile beJ of loam, i-o*-i+JO m^c. 

Early Atuignacian, 0-40-0 fio metre, 

'['he low^ermost bed contained coarse scrapers, large flakes with 
irregular secondary chipping along the margins, a few' thick acrapenj 
anticipating the carinate type, and also one or two iinptemcnts dis¬ 
tinctly reminiscent of the coup-de-poingp 'ITicrc were also bone 
borers and polishers* anvils of bone, and a bear's canine tootli 
perforated. The upper bed had been disturbed by the mediaeval 
interment of a murderess in this unliallotved place, the discovery 
of whose skeletcm made some c-vcitement at first. Some intrusive 
Neolithic objects were accordingly found in this stratum. The 
Palaeolithic finds included the best and most varied series of en¬ 
gravers from Central Europe, flakes^ bone prickers and smootiiera: 
one of the latter with a deep groove running axially along its aurface. 

* On WildsclieufiE* fee R. R* SchmidiH op. pp. ^4-5* and Istcfature thete 
eiieit. 
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A reindecr-huni with a few acmtched lines was the only nmaTnented 
object. This IS an mdication that the so-called **engravers"' cannot 
have been used exclusively for the omamentation of bone or for the 
camng of statuettes^. 

The Anrignadan stratum at Achenhetm Cfintaincd Gravette flakes, 
and therefore belongs tu the end of the stage; its fauna included the 
mammuthf reindeer; horse, and Rbimreros rickorMmis. Other Late 
Aurijgnacian stations in the later Loss, with a similar fauna, are 
situated at Mettemich and at Rhens, near Neuv^ied* 

The Solutrean stage is but poorly represented in Germanyp Der 
Siigenstein contains a stratum shewing a ven’ eariv facies of this 
stage, characterised by the disappearance of the Can icu late flaking, 
the carinate scrapers, and the cur%^cd engravers, and on the utlicr 
hand the persistence ol the Gravette points and certain ivpe^ of 
engraver. The Solutrean surface^flaking b foreshadowed, and appears 
in a tentative form on certain implements, but k stili mde; the 
laurel-leaf k algo still in a rudimentary phase. The bone imple¬ 
ments from the Sirgenstein Solutrean do not differ frfsm those of 
the underlying Late Aurignacian. 

The associated fauna shews a great increase in the mdentST with 
hinvever a diminution of Myodes ohrmii and the arrival of Lagomys 
pusiftusm. 

The nvo Oftiet caves present a more ftjlly developed Solutrean. 
h is associated with Cams /s/>wr, C. vutp^i, Vrsus spekeiis, Liitra 
Tulgaris, Hyaena fpeltiea, Bitm priscus, Equus eahalltLi, and Rhinoteros 
tickarhinui-, no rodents and no reindeer. The industri' is not com¬ 
parable in excellence Avidi the Solutrean of the west of Europe* the 
“laurel-leaves" lack the finish and symiuetrv' of those of Central 
France, and the "retouching,” though characteristically Suhjtrean, 
Ls by no means so skilful as in the French examples. The smaller 
Ofnet had a richer Solutrean deposit than the larger, hut its technique 
was not more advanced. Only one really good"laurd-Icaf” seems 
to have come from Ccmiany f an excellent example, found embedded 
in bridt-earth at Cannstatt in Wurttemberg, .As there is nq flint in 
the ncighhourhood of tliis site, the probability is that the implement 
was imported ready made, and that it does not really belong to the 
region in which it is unique'', 

'file Magdalenian is much more fully represented in the German 
region. At der Sirgenstein there arc two laycre, an early and a late. 


' Hii^r 'MJtr Il^,Tein" (ij fenttm. d, detitich. ntithrop, f^ntL tU Ulml 

JiTw"^ "■ R. H; Schmidt. 

46, find Funher bttratuic there enumerared 

* H, «. Schmult^ op. litufi, p, 4^^ 
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The former contained small flakes with or without ""retouch,"' large 
scrapers, smaller scrapers^ and, in ivory or reindeer-horn, small 
cylindrical rods. The upper stratum contained only a fe^v small 
hakes and a limited variety^ of engravers. The Magdalenian strata 
at this site were very poor. The associated mammalian fauna in¬ 
cluded, with the larger tundra animals^ a number of rodents^ of which 
My odes obensis was confined to the early stratum, and was there 
ntre ; Af. torquatus on the other hand was rare in the early stratum and 
common in the later. The same is conspicuously true of Lagomys 
pusillus^ which was, indeed, the characteristic animal of the second 
stratum. 

At Xiedemau, near Rottenbutg on the Kcckar, a small rock- 
shelter was found to contain remains of a Magda Ionian setdement, 
including flint borers of definitely Alagdalenian form, a bone pricker 
widi short GmamentiiJ strokes on one edge, a number of agate beads, 
and the shell of a Mediterranean mollusc (Pectmiadm) perforated 
for suspension. 

d'hc Rastlhang near Amberg in the Alrmiihltal contained the 
following stratified deposit: 

F, iModern back to XeolJthic^ o-ij-hd’Zo metre. 

F* Sterile, o^oa-O’Og mfetre. 

Z). Rodent bed, a few implements, o-ic-o-aj mitre. 

Cd Magdalen lan bed, p’ic 3 ™o '25 metre. 

Yellow IcKun^ remains of a beards den, few implemcnis, 

m^tre. 

A. Brown soil, bear's den, no sign of humanity. 

The Alagdalenian remains included a harpoon—a rare object in 
Eastern Europe—a perforated bone needle, some rods and polishers 
of bone and a small cylindrical rod of ivory^ along with the usual 
flint flakes and engravers. The presence of ivnry^^ and the occurrence 
of Etephas pnmigenius in the fauna (which was similar to that of the 
Lower Magdalenian stratum at der Sirgensteiii)^ forbid us to assign 
these remains to the late Magdalenian, as does also tlieir appearance 
benetUh a rodent bed. On the other hand^ llie harpoon shews that it 
cannot be very early t the deposit nmst therefore lie somewhere in 
the Middle Magdalenian, and rather early in that pliase^. 

Wildseheuer has a similar Early Magdalenian bed (from which 
however tile mainmotfi happens to be absent, though there are ivory 
objects among die artefacts)' %ve may pass it over with a simple 
mention. Other sites of smaller account need nnt be here specified. 

'■ FraucilbnilZp II. ObemiBicr ilTid M. ischlosacr^ ""Die KusOAni^buhle, cine 
im bai^Tifichen AlttnUhJtalc svr und 

Urgts^hifhif sviii. 
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Fnr the Middle Mngdalenian one of the most important sites In 
Germany is die Schussenquelie near Seliui^iined. The ntiimmotli 
has disappeared, but there ia an abundance of reindeer* It is an 
open-air hunting statipui specially Gharacteriaed by the quantit^^ of 
worked reindecr-hom* The flints are of Jess importance and of 
commonplace t}'pcs. Among the artefacts in reindeer-horn are to be 
mentioned a harpoon with a single barb on one side, assegai-points 
with both forked and chtsel-cdge buTO* a few batons de commande- 
ment* with however little or no ornament (a few scratches at most) * 
and two fragments of reindeer-hem with efforts at art upon tliem, 
both extremely feeblefc The first bears the headless fnre-quarters of 
an unrecognisable animal j the second some scratches Tvhich w^ith 
the aid of a sufficiently lively imagination can be interpreted as a fish 
or a seal, probably quite gmtuitously*. 

In der Hdhlefeb, near Hutten, a little to the south-west of der 
Sirgenstein, were found ttvo Alagdalenian strata of about 0-40 metre 
thickne^ each, lying bettveen two atcrile beds of about the same 
thickness. The lower of the t^vo belonged to the Middle Magdalenian, 
after die disappearance of Elephm prim^riiias^ There were flint 
scrapei^ and flakes, but no bone or horn tmpiements in this cave. 
The upper layer helonged to a very late phase nf the hlagdalcnian. 
The micTolithic technique—the use nf extremely small flakes, which 
finds its climax in the pygmy flints of the Aztlian stage—is here far 
advanced. The fauna clearly foreshadow' the approaching departure 
of the reindeer, and the establishment of modern zoological conditions. 
The Magdaleman layers in the two Of net caves are completely 
analogous; the presence of the reindeer is there entirely doubthif, 
A stag's-horn chisei from the Greater Ofnet is the only object that 
needs to be specially mentioned* 

In the I^3s at rlndemach on the Rhine a very important iWagdii- 
lenian station was found* Analysis qf the list nf Fauna shewed tlie 
reindeer still among the commonest animals —It came only second to 
the horse—so that the site cannot represent a verj' late phase of the 
Magdalenian. On the other hand JF/e/jAui and fiAiWsccrqr have dis¬ 
appeared, The station miiy therefore be dated to a transition between 
the Middle and Late Magdaleman—a time of the decline from the 
full climax of that mge of culture 

The objects found in the station induded the usual flints appro¬ 
priate la the stage. There were some aiiigle^row' harpoons, and one 


j S«5e B. W. Schmadt^ of>, ittud. p. 54 and ancqntpilnyjEiji; when? ihw 

objects are rlRXItru. 

f'^artitv ivit AUatUmiiTaMdtn m Rh^tdaitde 
(Bdnn. iBBH); A.f.A. fl«8t]. p, jift; Con, [iSSj], p. iii, [tSB*!, p. 14+. 
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double-row* I'he flakes were tending toward the microlithic of the 
end of the Magdalenian^ but there were some brge flakes among 
them—some indeed of unusual susc. A few perforated needles, a 
cmnine tooth of a horse perforated far suapenaion, were aJsa charac¬ 
teristic. Most notable were the efforts at art, very feeble as is tisual 
in Eastern Europe; a point from a rdndcer-hom with a conventional 
floral (?) ornament on its butt, and a curious figure of a bird, made 


F^. f r j. Figure uf A bird in rtindeer-boniH Andcrruich. 

(Fram Uur^e§poffd^nT^^ia$t, r^oS.) 

of a fragment of reindeer-horn by emphasising with scratches a 
natural resemblance which attracted the attention of its ancient 
owner (Pig- 1 15)* 

At Munzingen on der Tuniberg^ near Freiburg^ a station of 
reindeer hunters was found, situated in a stratum intetjected betw een 
the older and the later Inross. The fauna being ejccluaively reindeer 
dated the settlement to the Magdnlenian stage, though many of the 
flints had a Solutrean fades. Quantities of red ochr^us stones were 
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associated vAth the flints, which must have been collected from a site 
about a kilnmirtre away: it is supposed for paint, or perhaps to yield 
aJtim for dressing hides. Some bone and hom implements, among 
them the broken end of a baton dc commandement, were also 
found 

But the most important Magdalenian station as yet discovered 
in this region is the ca^'e of Propstfela near Bcuron in HohemioUern. 
The stratification of tliis cave was peculiar; the following is its 
scheme:— 

G. Humust Bmnze Age and Time, i^oo rnfctre. 

fV StErilc bed, 0‘j.o m^tre. 

E. Magdalcnian, O' [ 7 met re ^ 

ZJ. Detritus, sterile p 0-48 nnerre* 

C. Magdalenian, 0-30 metre, 

H. Magdaleniarip 0-35 mitre. 

A4 btenlcp I'40 metres. 

in which beds B and C were distinguished by their colour, C being 
blackened with tlic ashes of nunieroiis hearths. The peculiarity oi 
the sLratification consists in the unity of culture and fauna in die 
three archaeological beds, I'hey cannot have been separated by long 
intervals; the period of ahandanment, during which the sterile bed D 
accumulated, must have been of short duratiun* Among the fauna 
the reindeer, w'hich is evunesccntp is the only Arctic animal left. I’his 
indicates a bte phase in the Magdaleniarip with which the Industn' 
of the cave accords^ There w'as a large number of well'formed 
flake engravers of various types, and a distinct tertdency towards 
the microlithic culture of the A^ilian period. 'Phere w^as no sign of 
the Upper Palaeolithic art, and the industry in bone ivas but poorly 
represented. The cave, however, alTordcd the most complete ty}>o- 
logical series of hlagdalenian flint implements that has yet come lo 
light in this region^, 

Mention should alsti be made of a small Magdalentan station at 
Unkelhach near Coble02^ containing typical Magdaleninn imple¬ 
ments in the later Loss^* 

At Neii-Essing, Bavaria, Obcrmaler has eiteavated a scries of 
caves luiving remains of all perioda from Acheulean onwards except 

^ <j. SMciiimiiiiii, v(ni Miriwini^cin iim 

Tufiibcrge*" (floTfAx ihr Haiur/arifih. GtJtllMch. m t. B. [i^]* ^7^ 

O, Schdatmuidf, ^"Uber die GkSchstcitijjkcit der tucruehlichcn N iedertaamra 
Ni Mimzini^en anwch FreKbtirgf i, fl, imd der dem Maj^tlAll^nien ifugctw'JriKfn 
^lacilktKiBchcn Schicht van 'rhasuBcn und Sthwcizcmbild hd SchjitfhJty^eri ” 
xxDC. [1904], p. 69 j satxiv, [igft;], p. j6y). 

R, R. Schmidt, BpitEisztidii^hen KultuTcpo^hicn in Deutarliliind und 

W ncyen pabe(ilhh]«iLhcn Fundc^MCeVf. tyoS). 

r>tw:ribcd h\ E. Htebn in Carr, %LtY- (1913], p, 56. 
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Aurignacfan. The Solutrean layer contained good laurel-leaf javeJin 
heads: the Solutrean skeleton mentioned on a previous page (on/i'i 
p, 376) was sunk in a grave excavated into the underlying Mousterian 
layer. The MagdaJenlan strata contained the usual equipment,, 
harpoons, assegais, batons de commandenicnt, and discs of limestone 
hearing ornament in point or engraving. A well-drawn engraved 
figure of a horse's head was the moat notable of these h 


Region IX. The Alpine Region 


In contrast to the poverty of the Alpine region io Ijower and 
Middle Palaeolithic remains—a poverty fully accounted for by the 
action of the intervening glaciers—there are Upper Palaeolithic 
stations in the same region of considerable importance 

Of these the oldest^ and m many ways the most interesting, is 
the cave of Keasletloch^ near Thayngen^ a Ullage some 8 kilometres 
north-cast of SchalTKausen and in the canton of the aame name« 

The remains of industr}' in this cave were first discovered in 1S74 
by K, Alcrk^ the schoolmaster of *rhayngen> when on a botanical 
excursion with his pupils. He aftenvardg excavated part of the 
contents of the cave, finding no less than 1^,000 flint implements, 
and numerous bones> worked and unworked. The excavation was 
resumed from time to time by \ueschi Heierli. Rulimeyer, and other 
well-known Swiss archaeologists, 

ITie mammalian fauna of llie cave waf? found to include the 
following species: 


Cants luptis 
Cantt rulpes 
Cams lagf/pus 
Crsus arffos 
iMusirlti murttrs 
Gufa fittrt'tilis 
Luira vtilgarif 
Felh lea 
Frits (vitx 
FrtiS maniii 
Spermophilui ru/rsems 


SprrmQphiiut 
Arctamyji tmirmotta 
Ciistar fibrr 
Alyatfrs torqntitns 
Criertus mlgifris 
Lrpitj timiJtiS 
Lepus variabilis 
Sus srrofu 
CfTtJKf elaphus 
Cmms fanadrtms 
Crrvus mpreolus 


Rangifer taranJtiS 
Rupkiipra (ntgus 
Capra ibrx 

moschatus 
Bison prisois 
iios pnmigenitts 
Et^utis cabaiius 
Equas /irmumus 

tirhorfiinus 
Elepfias primigemtis 


w^hich is clearly a predominandy steppe and tundra fauiia, the forest 
fauna being comparadvely few in the number both of species and of 
indi^-iduals. The fauna thus agrees with the industiy' in assigning 
the occupation of the cave to the Magdalcnian. 


' lovttityt de PXl^ntaloKip huTTUtioc; fEPULllcG m vsV. 

11914]. p, aS 4 )- 


a 
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The following yms the stratification of the deposits in the cave: 

G. Vegetable stJi’L 

Rubbieh an 6 detdtufi. 

E. Grey stratuni with remaina of buman itidustr^'. 

D, YrUowish-red stratuin with remains of human industry^ 

C. Yellowish-grey stratum „ tt 

B. Veliowvstratnin „ „ „ 

A* Yellow loam, sterile. 

■'rhere is not hoivever any important traceable difference between 
the fauna and the industry of different strata, though it may be 
noticed that harpnons are absent in the lower human strata^ and the 




Fifi, 116+ Pendants fwm The Ke^slrrloch Cave. 

fiints have on the whole an earlier fades; w^hilc ofi the other hand 
the Mammoth is absent from the upper strata. The deposits are 
certainly post-glacial. But it muat be said that the stratification of 
the cave was not satisfactority observed in tlie earlier excavadons, 
while in those of Heierli, where such observations were carefully made, 
not much of the debris remained to be examined, and it proved to 
be less rich in archaeological material than the parts of the cave which 
had previously been explored. 

Throughout the cave there was no pottery and there were no 
polished stone implements. The flints included typical Magdalenian 
flakes, scrapers, knives, engravers, borers, all indistinguishable in 
type from the Magdalenian relics of western Europe. In like manner 
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diL objects in bone were thoroughly oeddenta!—assegai b, harponns, 
eyed needles, batons de cominandement, and the like* 

Of special interest were the objects of personal ornament—marine 
and fossil shells, teeth of wolf or of bear, pendants in homi bone, 
and lignite. One of the shells belonged to a species of oyi^tcr now 
found nowhere nearer to the site than the Red Sea or the Indian 
Ocean. 

But the chief gloty of the cave lay in its sculptured and engraved 
works of artt ht bone or rcindeer-hom. "Phere were several pieces 
of ivory or bone decorated with lozenges or other linear decoration- 
and others bearing figures of animatSp such as the musk ox (this 
identification is doubtful)^ the horse, the kiang or wild ass, and above 
all the world-famous browning reindeer, which is generally regarded 
as the chef iTnmvrf of Palaeolithic art (Fig+ 20, ante^ p. 76)^. 

A human cla^dcle was the only ancient human bone found in the 
cave- A complete skeleton of a child (othenvisc described as a 
dwarf) was found, but this was modem. 

Next in importance and age to tlic hLesslerloch is die neigh^ 
bnuring atadon of j£is SctnceitJsersbild^ Tlus is an opcn-air station, 
situated at tile foot of a great rock w^hich gives it shelter, and in the 
neighbourhood of a good water-supply which made it attractive as 
a site fo-r settlement to the early hunters. The stratification as deter¬ 
mined by the excavator, Nuesch^, was as follows: 

F. Humus, with Bronze Age remains; 0-40 mitre thick. 

E. Nei>nthic bed, 0-40 metre thick, 

/}, Breccia, with apparently Mesolithic remains. .Small rodents, o^Ko-i 
mitre thicks 

C\ Ycllnw clay with Palaeolithic remains, 

B. Stratum w ith but few traces of man^ small rodents^ 

AIlosTum, sterile. 


^ There is a considerable literature on the Kesslerlocli and Its ciLca^iLtion 
consulT A, Eertnuid, "Lc rcntie de Thainijen" ser, ll. ™l. IS. [1S74], 

p, teprintied Ln his cAtique ei euuJtwje), K_ ^Icrk, " Der I lehlenfund 

cm Kesslerinch bci Tlmynj^n " {AfittheiL dei AKtiquar, Zurich^ 3E1S. 

[1^75]+ p. i: translaticji into En|;lish by J. E. Lee, London^ Lronfpnans, iSyfeh 
L. Riltim^yer, “Die Kiwchcnbalile von ThavTiRcn bei ^chfiffhausen" 

Vlfl. Illi75)r Pr ^^3); Simonson,. ""Le Kcsslerloch prfcs de Thflyngcn” 

1^5)t J. Nucseh, "Dos KcsslerEoch^ cine Elohle ans PolBolithischer Zeit" (ZJsFjft- 
i/, if/iiBffm-. na!urfarsch. G^£L ZdrrV/i, XXKIX. [1(504.] 5 ; J. Tleierli, "Das 
Ke^tEfloch bei ThuinRcn” (r^id. XOII. R. R. SchmidtH DiiuL't£ii£ 

p. 71 FT. 

* Nuesch," Das Schweit£er«blld, eine NiederhL«5iin;|^ aus paldenlithi^her und 
dtfolithischer Jp 1 *^ nuf. del meflm tUiiurptifS dr Zurt^k^ SDCSv, 

[1 1 ; Idem , " Stnitijfraphie du >l^chwelxertblld ec I drt dilTi^rents couehei de 

cent station" Monaco {iqo 6]» vol. 1. p. 416): M. Boule, ''La smion 

quATemaire du Schweizerahild pt^ de ikhflffouw ct le* foulTlc« du Dr Xuesch “ 
archsm dm mistiom sdanitfiquci el itflermrm, Plltis, iSfljJ. 
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^riie PalaeoUthic remains wcris bounds above and below by the 
double byer of rodents which evemvherc limit the Upper Pakeci- 
iithic strata : they are therefore Upper Palaeolithic. The fauna of B 
ia of a distinctly cold fades, including Canu lagopus^ Gufo /wreu/iV, 
Myadffs Lepm and R^if^i/er iatartdus. That of C 

shews the sanse animals (except Myadfs) in reduced proportions, 
assocbled with atcppc animals such as Eqt/us r^halfus and AmiWii.T, 
and some forest fauna as Scjutvs vfil^arts, Cert^s eldpftm, and Sus 
srfQfa* climate of C is therefore an improvement on tliat of B 

Its archaeological contents Induded more than 14,000 objects in 
flint, of \lagdalcnjan ty'pe, %vitli many waste flakes shewing Ltiat 
they had been manufactured on the spot; tools in bone and reindeer- 
horn (neediest harpooria, batons de commandernent and similar 
Magdalenian objects); and objects of personal adornment, such m 
pierced fossil sheila fammonitca and the like) many of which belonged 
to species found only at a considerable distance from the site—some 
of them from as far otf as the l’'ertjar>^ marine deposits of Mayence. 
These testify tn wide-spread movements of peoples, with bartering 
of cammoditics, even at so remote a date as the Magda Ionian Stage 
There were also in this stratum a number of hcartlis, formed of 
blocks of schist set up in circular form. Ashes and stones w=^cre found 
In these enclosures* 

The Mesolithic stratum (the attribution of which lias been 
queaiioned) possesses little of interest. 

There were a numher of skeletons found at das Schweitzersbild, 
but though they were deposited in the Palflcolithie layer they do not 
properly Irelong there, and cannot be taken as representatives of the 
Magdalen!sn himtcn;. They were interments made by the Neolithic 
people, in graves dug through the underljnng strata, There were 
the remains of 14 adults (including five dwarfs or pygmfes; the rest 
Were normal) and 10 children. Eionie of these graves may be even 
later than the Neolithic, 

The exact dating of the Schweilisershild f^alaeolithic stratum is a 
matter of some dsfficutri'. The two rodent-strata do not here agree 
with the usual position of tJieae layers. These must mark glacial 
maxima; hut ordinarily the first rcident bed marks the maximum 
after the Moiisterian, the other the maximum early in the Magda- 
lenian. The industry of the Magdalenian bed at das SchweitKershild 
is however a late Magdaienian, and therefore should either overlie or 
he contemporary with the upper rodent layer. Tn other words, the 
rodents appear too late at das Schvveitzersbild to fit in with the 
ordinary chronological scheme. 

e must therefore infer that the lower rodent bed at this site is 
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really the later rodent bed, and that the upper bed is the result of 
a re-$€>rtment of the deposits k It does not extend over the whole of 
the excavated area, only over parta of it; and as we have $een that 
the Neolithic people dug graves» and perhaps other trenches as well 
in the underlying soil, it seems likely that this layer has been arti¬ 
ficially produced by such ope ratio ns. 

Furtlier late Magdalenian stations have been found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Villeneove* Canton de Vaud {caves of Chatekrd and 
Seex)^ withj however, no very rich archaeological yield; and at 
V'eyrier in the massif of the Saleve, near Geneva. 

I’hc Vevrier station is of considerable importance- It yielded 
many late Magdalenian flints of the ordinary ty^peSp and a number 
of bone and horn implcmentaj including biitons dc conunandement 
with artistic designs engraved upon them (animal figures and^ what 
is much rarer^ phyllomorphic patterns)®* 

I'here are a number of minor Magdalenian stations in the Alpine 
r<^ion, in addition to tliose above described; but these need hardly 
be enumerated herc^. 

REGtON X* AusTHIA, HLNGAIIY, ANI> EaSTFRN RuSiStA 

The distribution of the different Upper PaUeolitliic stages through 
this region k rather complicated* The Aurignacian is rare at present, 
in Hungary'p though with further research stations may come to light^* 
In the Balia cave near Miskoloa, Hungary, tverc found a number of 
Aurignacian implementSp together with scmpei^ niiide of the teeth 
of the cave bear. Reindeer^ wolf, bear, cow, boar, cave lion bones 
were assudated with I hem. An upper stratum [post-Ptiocene) con¬ 
tained the bones of a child, but no archaeolugical remains*. In Lower 

’ L. de Srtassure, ha Rrottc dc See pr^s Villcilfuve, smtiDn aidasc du renne^* 
f-'Jrrfe'i'j nahirrile^f ¥i Rerue 

X 5 CXV 1 I 1 . NouA eUe P^riEnk [lfiyo]» p. los)- 

* A bthlingrflpby of the citcniivc literature on tin.' eexea. of Vc^Tirr wHi be found 

in .Alfred Cfsi-ticr; station magdall^uienne dc Vcyrier (ILmtc-Savoiif): bk- 
toriiLUe d« prineip^lcs dtfcnuvcrtrt^ (ArchiT'ef Euiisei d'afrtfiTvptjfo^it 

iTr [1916-7], p. 4f)* Sm also B. UeberK station pd^ulithique de 

Vcj-ritr^' [B.S.P.F. V* [19^]^ PP^ 2a3i 45^. M . Bm-uI Montandon^ afler a 

euxeful Study of the geological evidence^ HfisigiiBi the Station to a time after the Bilhl 
midiifnlim. 25 ce Hi# paper,^^'A proper dc In ntaiiort pptl^oHthique dc Yr^Tier; bJI 
positkm. chfonolo^ique*' (futrier^ 1. [lyl4jF P- 

* For further detaik on the PaEaeolithic archicoldp^y of thk regioir see A. Schenk^ 

Lrt Suistt CLjkiuwncK 191:1), pp^ i-t72. Some of the condiislona 

wldch the aut hor in-dic 4 te» are perhaps a litttc doubtful. 

‘ See T. KomioSj in dirwi Jnhrbufft^ dft uuj^arijchm 

g^Ug. tx. iBudapeeth, 1911)1 Josef Beyer, L'niifaJTis StcLlun^ ilu 

Eis2ei«ilierxun. [loijbpr i^^here its esktence iadcnieil. 
But Cofitnflst Er Hltlebrand, “^Rechcrehes dans Ics ^[TOttes paScolithEquca dc It 
Ifougrie*^ iC.ArPJi. f^neva vqL K p. 355). 

^ E. HilJebnuidRenjltite der bn Jahre 19! 1 in dcr UBlIah^khle von^enomtHCUen. 
firabungcn^^ (FtfW/UJn K^jiSny, StUl* [iglz], p. S76), 
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Austria, bowever, there arc a number of Aurignpcian sites, such ns 
Thilmau, Trabersdarf, Nonndurf, Stillfried, Autendorf, Zeisciberg, 
and Elsem—die Jast-nained is iMoustcrian, and there mav be a 
Alousterjaji element in some of the others. These are l^dsB stations; 
there is no fauna associated with them', 'to tficse must he added the 
important station of Willendnrf. In Bohcniia there are similar 
stations as at Jeneralka and Lubna; in Moravia dicre is Jnsiawitz 
and Briinn, 

I he only site of this list whicli calls for detailed notice is 
^Villendotf^ This place is on the left bank of the Danube, 30 tilo- 
metres from Kjcms. I'he Aurignacian station here was discovered 
in the Ivdss, which was being dug away in the eiiurse of railway- 
construction. The Loss is here iS-ao metres thick, and rests upon 
white sand. The areliaeological beds occur in its upper part only, 
Utween 2 and 3 metres from the top; they are marked by brownish 
lines with particles of carbonised material scattered duough them. 
Each bed measures about 10 cendmetres thick, on an average, though 
some arc rather thicker. Hearths were found, surrounded wath rings 
of stones. Flints and kitchen debris abounded, and were not absent 
from the beds of LiisB micrvening between the layers of occupation, 
which were in all eight in number. 

The three lowest beds represented an early phase of Aurignacian, 
with very rude Hints: among them were cnd-scraperB, points, and 
notched flakes, associated with bison, reindeer, and wolf bones. In 
the fourth stratum carinate scrapers began to appear, and points 
with die characteristic form of Aurignacian secondary chipping. 
There was here a deer-horn hollowed to aerve as die handle of a tool. 
The fifth bed was rich in flint implements, including Gravette points 
and straight or curved borers; there were many scrapers, mostly 
end-acrapers, hut some survivals of the ^lousterian side-scraper 
form. The three following beds were likewise very rich in flint 
implement. There was a tendency toward Solutr^n oudines in 
javelin-points, but the characteristic Solutrean chipping did not 
appear: there was nothing more than a marginal secondary chipping, 
of Aurignacian form, 'iTie horse was very' common among the 
mammals; with it were associated mammoth, reindeer, lion, wolf. 
In the seventli Itied there was a hone point, of the same tj'pe as the 

Pl-tcmitehoipallnlithiloail dea 
nord&rterrtichjsJien VValdviemcl* von Ni«denlsti>rKivh" si.i. [igti], 

FimdflttlK im L(V«* bei Wiltcftctorf in 
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8 plit-b33« point of western Europ^n stations. The ninth bed had 
piercers and scrapers similar to those in the lower strata, with in 
addition powtes d eran of Auri^acian t)^e, a bone pin and rod of 
ivory as well as a rib-bone with indentations upon it. A statuette of 
oolitic limestonep which gives Willendorf an especial importance, and 
which will be more fully deserthed in the following chapter^ was 
found just under this bed. 

Ac Krems itself there a rich Lower .\urignacian station* There 
were here many flints, but very little bone; perforated shellst some 
of them of .Mediterranean provenance,* were found. The fauna waa 
of ateppe tt^pe, though the reindeer was also common^* 

The .Aurignadan is thus present in Austria, and absent frutii 
Hungary: on the other hand the SoJutrean is represented in Hungary^ 
as well Rs in Bohemia and Momviai. hut is othenrise absent frotii 
Austria. Though there are many Upper Palaeolithic sites there, nol 
a single laurel-leaf javelin-point has been found in that countr}'. Of 
the Hungarian Solutrean sitra we may mention especially IMiskoJcz-; 
and the cave of Szeleta, near Mi&kolcx, w^hich has already been 
mtntitjned in connexion with the supptJHed ooups-de-poing there 
diacuvered^. 

There are several accounts nf the stratificatiun of the Szeleta cave^, 
and it is not easy to recondle them with one another. But it is clear 
that tinder a stratum of recent accumtiLidon, containing Neolithic 
flints and fragments of potter)^, there is an underlying succession of 
beds, of red and dark grey clay* interspetsed with fallen boulders^ 
and containing hones of cave bear, cave Iionj hyaena, horse, ox, deer, 
boar, and wolfj with some smaller [inimals. ITic human occupation 
^vas not continuous; the hearths are scattered here and there, as 
though iJic hunlers used it iis a temporary shelter when they found 
it free from the sa^^age aninials which were its nomiaJ inhabitams. 
The very numerous implements found consisted of shapeless frag- 
menta of stone, w !th ur without secnndaiy^ chipping, knives, scrapers, 
borers, and laurel-leaf Javelin-points; all Solutreim. The material 
was for the grester part chalced[iny or quartzite; there w'aa one 
laurel-leaf paint of obsidian, which probably came from Tokaj in 

J, ^tobl and IL Obcrmiirr, " Die Aaripn.|Id^s^stIlt^oIl von Krerns^^ ijahrhmk 
fiir Ahftttimskunde^ UK [19*9] p. 1:19). 

■ O. HcrmBii, " Dm PBl^lithiklim IMkkHiffbirR^ in UngUm^^ 

XXXV FET. [| 90 B]>^ 

■ StDckhrHlm ( 1 ^ 74 ], I, p* 69 - Rdmcr, The ikjw Cmm Ojc6ti} 

(ir. 1 *eei Lendon, 1^84}. 

* Ottiikiij KfldiJt ** Pitipjithiachc Slrin^rflthc nua der SzdIctAbUliEit bci 
Himar in Lingam ^* {F^^Um KSsl^ssy^ xxxni. p, 5StQ); Eu^cn liiUtbruid, 

Bcrichl tlEhrr in drr Swleiahobk tm Boinmeir des johrea durchfjcfabrrcn 

Aiiagrnbun^jiii^ {ihtd, st.. [iQia], p. 68l)lj tJ. H^rmnn, *‘Zuin SMlutrtfcn von 
Miskolcjt” (M.A.GAV. xxxvl- P- 
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Hungary^ A similar phject was found at Predmostp wlierrc ubaidbut 
does not occur localthus indicating intercourse with some region 
such as that niimedt where it tan be procured. Some of the laurel- 
leaves were of excellent workmanship. Another Soiutrean station is 
in the Loss at Ondratitz in Moravia. Jt yielded flint implements in 
considerable numherst and ochre, but no ivon.' or bone^* 

It lias been ingeniously suggested that some at least of tlic javelin- 
heads found in this cave were not directly brought in by man, but 
were carried involuntarily by wounded animpls^ 

The Mogdalenian is represented in Hungary only by the rodent- 
layer# assockted vdth a few atypic flints. In Austria there are some 
important sitesp such as Aggabach,, and the Gudenus cave near Krems* 
the stratification of which is as Ibllows i 


f/. Recent carth,^ stonc^ ashes, j cm. 
J'\ 1-1 earths^ wf>rked bones, iS cm. 
E. Cave earth sterile, fi ctn. 

Cave earth irith bonesp sfi cm, 

C. Cave earth, sterile^ iS on. 

Hancl. 65 on. 

A. Cave earth with trhali:, 32 cm. 


Stratum F contained Magdalenian remains—worked bonest flints, 
needles, rude batons de commandement, asscgai-hcatls. In lower 
strata were remains of a previous Mousterian occupation, with de¬ 
generate coupa-de-poing*. 

A cave near Lokve, in the Ivaratgebirgc, Croatia, jdeided many 
bear-bones, some of which had been broken for marrow', perforated, 
or otlicrwise artificially treated. No flints w'ere found: the deposit 
was probably Magda lenian^. 

Moravia has yielded also some important Magdalenian settle¬ 
ments, principally notew'ortby as affording an extension eastward of 
the hlagdalenian art, which otherwise Is a]mf;st confined to the west 
of Enrnpe. The excavations which have been thus productive are 
due to Dr Martin KHz. At the cave of Kulna, which is a great tunnel 
85 metres in length, 20 in breadth and 5 to 8 in height, he found 
stratified deposits representing a number of different periods, and 
containing the bones of animaJs belonging to different climatic con¬ 
ditions, The upper strata contained recent species: then followed 
steppe fauna, underlying which were those to which glacial condi- 


"'1'^ rr OhertuBirr. “La atatioii *(jluti&!nne d'Ondriitit*, Mom vie" 
aucil, p, 403), 

* P. I^pold Hacker, " Die G udenuahShle. cine Renthlcmtiitifir ijn nord- 
C*ietT=<c^chffl Krenuthet*" XIV. [r8B4L p, 14 J}: U- Obemiafer and 

H. BreuaJ, _ Die Oudeniiahl^e m X i«Jt!T6rtierrereh ” (ibtit SXXVIII. ri(jp&]). 

I-hrodoT Kormoa Die erafen Sparer (l« Urmenichm im Krt-a tieclirn 
ftuar4E,ephjJKE {F^tdtnfft p. 
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dons suitable. The layers containing liie especially qimtermry 
fauna alsu contatned human artefacts uf xMagdalerdaii ty^pe^i including 
batons de commandenient of reindeer-hotn^ Hints, worked bones, and 
the usual furniture of Alagdalenian caves - There were a iso riba of 
reindeer upon which recognisable attempts at drawing hoofs of horses 
were to be traced \ otherwise the ornamentation on the bones consisled 
merely of grfiups of parallel grooves. At Kosteltk, another cave, 
14 kilDjnetres north-east of Brunn, 60 m^^tres long and r6 broad, there 
were similar discoveries made^ The ornament upon the bones here 
consisted of figures of fishes, groups of lines, and one attempt at 
representing a face^* 

A child's jasv-bone was found at the entrance of the Kostehk 
cave I but does not appear to have been contemporao" witli the 
Afagdalenian remaina, 

'rvvti important caves nr group of caves must here he noticed^ 
Tlie firat of these is Certo'^'a-dira, m the Koutouc mountaina, Moravia, 
not far from Sipka p, 307), I'liis cave is So metres in length, 

and is divided by a narrotv part into two hails, with side raniificadons. 
The deposits tveOC stratified as follows: 

K. Recent earth, 30-70 cm., historic and late prehistoric objects. 

Yellowish-f‘pn:pwri cave earth, 30-50 on.; reindeer fauna^ Objects 
In Bint and hone^ 

C. Layer of smalJ arctic rudents. Nn industry, 

li. Greyish-bmwn or retidlsh earthy zo-50 on. Cave hear and 
aBanciated fauna. Rude flinEs, MouBterian in character, atypic, except two 
Scrapers^ a point, and a flake. No bone implements, 

A. Ycliowish-green or reddish sand. Xu human remains. 

This shewed that the cave had been irdiabited twice, once in the 
Mousterian, and once in the reindeer period (probably cither Solu- 
trean or Magdalenian)* The implementa are throughout rude, made 
of flint, quartiE, quartirite, or jasper”. 

The series of caves at or near Ojeow, in Russian Poland (uaing 
as before ante-bellum geogmphical nomenclature, de mietix) are 
famous for dieir palaeontological treasures, and also for their human 
remains. It is regrettable that the stratification of the deposits has 
not been very^ satisfactorily described, and that in some cases it is 
impossible to recover it. Several of the series of caves contain no 
trace of FaLiealithic Man ; to these it is not necessary^ here to refer. 
Thrce caves however shewed evident signs nf Palaeulilhic txicupation. 

^ Mnrtin Kfii, L^cpotiiie quaicrnaifV en Moravic" ^L'Antkr.vui, 5i3yt Idfw, 
"Vurlci^ van ^chnit?lEr Liod Fun^^en aui diiu^iulMl der 

Hohlc K^lnii und KoslcE ik .G. X EX - r P- (■' +)); /Cw/w^ a 

rif? f7 ifftTnry rtiftifwi? »frt a o prarik4m 

liwektt (BrOnnk 1691) 

* All aceaiint ef ihLiCfl vt will he fuUTvd in MaakB, Der Diltrt'intf Xf^mirh /#i Afflifirfjy, 
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The&e were (i) the Lurgest enve of the Ojedw series. 

The upper layers of its deposits were Ncijlithiej eotitainifig pottery, 
Neolithic flints^ and recent fauna. ^Flie lower strata contained cave 
bear, reindeer, and impJements including a Solutrean laureHeaf 
javelin-head, and some bone prickers and needles. (2J Kozamia, 
most of whose deposits were lost owing to the material in the cave 
being removed for agricultunal top-dressing. The little that re¬ 
mained for scientific examination was chiefly Neolithic, but one or 
two flint flakesp and a perforated canine tooth of a cave bear, w^ere 
probably Palaeolithic. (3} fFiersrAoft', the Lower or Mammoth Cave 
(go called to distingULsh it from the Upper Cave at the same placci 
the human remains in wliich were entirely Neolithic), Here a layer 
with Neolithic hearths, polished stone, potter}', and modern fauna 
covered a Palaeolithic deposit 2*42 metres thick, containing bones of 
reindeer, mammoth, rhinoceros, cave bear. The older deposit was 
stratified, but the stratilicarion is not satisfactorily set forth r the upper 
layers were Magdalenian {sir Romer, read Solutrean?] in thdr 
alllnitfest the low'er Mousterian. The most interesting contents of 
this oive were two ivory objects embedded in the upper layer. I'he 
first was a flat rod pointed at both ends : similar objects have been 
found elsewhere in eastern European raves in ivor>' nr in bone (the 
rib of a mammoth)^ and in them Schmidt^ sees the prototypes of ihe 
Solutrean laurel-leaf. TTic second was a rod of ivory' pointed at both 
ends, vviili a groove running round the middle. It Im been suggested 
that this was an ornament intended to be passed through a perforation 
in the septum of some Palaeolithic dandy's nose^ or through a similar 
perforation drilled in the lobe of an ear. It resembles the double-egg 
ornaments found in the Harma Grande p. 357)*. 

We can hardly spare the space for fuller particulars as to Palaeo¬ 
lithic man in central Europe; hut much information on the subject 
ran be obtained in M. Hoemes^ Der Dilutiale Mensch m Eumpa 
(Brunswick, 1903)1 to which the reader is referred. 

Region XL Soimi BniTArN 

Both cave and open air stations, and isolated finds of implements, 
have been found in considerable numbers in south Britain, though 
there is not the ijvenvhelming mass of material with which we have 
to deal in discussing the Lcjvver Palaenlitbic of this region. 

^ WildhuiJft in Gcrtminy. and LrtutscIicjhjDhii: in Mora^-La, lu wall aa the present 
cacarnple. 

* IMlutinir DtTiFtMnndMf p. S5. 

* See C.A.P.A. !!?[iX':khi>ltTi [1874], vol. 1. p.6(>; F. Romer, "Die Kndchm- 

hiihlen ^“OTii Oic^ in Polen/* iPtihecfftifigTa^icay xxjx. [iSSa-j], p. Etifflish 

tran^litlionn T'Ar Cet'irJ 0 j€ 6 m^ Poinud (London, J884). Hoernei, Def 

Dr/unW/e rn Rurvp^t (BrUnswidc, lpOj J+ 
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In recunt year^ attempts have Keen made to put the pits at 
CissburYj and the flint-mines knovvn as ^"Grime's Graves” at 
Brandon 4 bu/Tulk, back into die Palaeolitliic epnchn I miist ac¬ 
knowledge myself unable tu share these views; for me these $iteSs 
with their modern fauna, are Neolithic. 

Of ihe Caves that have produced remains of human occupation* 
the Oreston cave near Plymouth, DevonsJtire+ was the first to be 
investigated. It was dug in i8i6, and bones of cxlmcK animals tvere 
found within it, as well as one human humerus, which, however^ w^as 
not p^eserved^ 

The caves winch were explored by Dean Buck land, in the 
twenties of the last centun-j concern us but little, as the discovenes 
made m them were exclusively of paJaeontologicat importance. An 
exception must be made of the Paviland cave, already mentioned in 
connexion with its skeleton (tfn/e, p, 358)^ for recent re-examination 
has proved it vcr>' rich in flint implements; these were Aurignacian 
types of all stages, as well as repreaentatives of the end of the Mous- 
terian and the beginning of the Solutrean. In accordance with the 
dating to which these flints testify, the horse was the animal most 
frequent in the cave. The deposit also contained some bone pins 
and polishers, a remarkable bone spatula* an ivory armlet cut from 
the hollow^ end of a mamniuth tusk, and a very' curious amulet, made 
of a globule ot dentine which had formed duruig the life of a msmnioth 
in the process of the repair of an Injured tusk. Such an unuaual 
object would have been a most powerful “mascot” for the ancient 
inhabitants of the cave*. 

The next cave of importance is Kent's Cavern near Torquay, 
The c-xploration of this cave began in lEz^ under the Rev. J. McEncr^^ 
and Continued at intennab for many ycar^ under %'arious directurs. 
The stratiflcatlun of tlie deposits is as follow'sj 

G. Liiuestone fragments fallen from the roof. 

F. Black mould* 7-30 cm, thick. 

A, Gnmular stala^itc, 2 cm-i 5 metre thick. 

D. Black band of charreii wood, o-J o cm. thick, 

C, Cave earth* 0 - 1^2 m^re thick. 

B. Crystalline stalagmite, 3-3^65 metres thick. 

Jr Breccia. 

The lowest layer, A, contained Chellcan coups-dc-poing, aaso- 
ciated with bones of the cave bear. The cnonnuusly thick layer of 
stalagmite wliich has accumulated over them gives us an imposing 

■ Smith ATolurfl'/ Hiiioiy u/ fht Human Sp^ri^, P- gj. 

[1^/3]. p 335 AiixiKnaciBd atHlion in Wales iJJj. 
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idea of the antiquity of tliese implements. The layer which does 
not extend over the whole cavep contains Lpper Palaeolithic imple¬ 
ments, Magdalenian as a whole^ but some of them with a dtstinet 
Solutrean facies; along with bone needles^ assegais, hammer-stcincs, 




Fig. 11S. Objecls from Kent's CjiVeTfl. 
(From W* Bnyd Dowkinn, Emly Man m Bntmn.} 


and a badger's tooth perforated (Fig. itS), as well as the bone of a 
hare with several perforations cut in it. Whatever this was meant 
for, it can liardly have been a whistle/^ as it b sometimes called^ 
for it would scarcely emit a simnd. A fragment of a human upper 
jaw was found embedded in the granular stalagmite E. [t is described 
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by Duckworth as clMtly resemhling the corresponding part of the 
bpy skull No. iK Keith howc^^r^ does not agree that it shews anv 

Moustenan features. Stratum F contained Neolithic and later 
objects®. 

Another Devonshire cave is the cavern of Brivham. ITiia contains 
three strato^gravel, overtaid wnlh cave earth, and that in its turn 
covered with stalagmite. Some implements of Lower Palaeolithic 
type vrere found in the cave earth**. 




Ptg. 119. Hlnm dr .;otiiiq.ndemmt from Gmigh'i dve, Ch«lilar 
(From ^ th. rot. am-.J ’ 


In the neighbourhood of Wookey Hole, Somersetshire, there is 
"Si"- Tf '^J*=d the “hyaena den." ft was filled with 

tion*^ The w remains of human habita- 

u Mousterian type, b- 

and chert. There were also some later (Upper Palaeolithic) types. 

1 ■'V'’ [lati], p, 6ei. 

^ Antiquity 0/Affljf, yS. 

Ev-ona, Slonf, p. ft P 94 + Bnluft AsMcmiion, 1S65-1SS0; 

* f 5 « PM. Tr^.RniuilSoci^., ,#73. p . D,»kh«. p. 3,,, 
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The large cave contains no Palaeolithic remains, though there are 
traces of later occupariona^. 

Gough s Cavern, Cheddar^ also in Soimeraetp 19 a nunifvirig' cave 
with the following stratification: 

D. Recent depnait. 

C. Stala^ite, 10^30 cm, thick. 

B. Cavt earth go mitres thick, with faJIcn hloct of limestone 

A. Hard crystalLine stalagmite. 

In a iiRsiire tinder the upper byer of gtabgrnhe the skelelofi 
referred to above (p. 38+) vvaA found. Magdalenbn flints have been 
found through the cave earth deposit, as well aa a fragment of a 
sniaJJ baton de commandement—a very rare object in Britain. This 
species bore as its only decoration groups of oblique ittripes^ possibly 
forming part of a twist that ran in screw-fashion down the shaft of 
the completed specimen®. 

On the borders of Derbyshire and NottinghamahiVe occur the 
four caves in the Cresswell Crags. Of these the most important from 
the anthropological point pf i-iew was Robin Hood's Cave, the 
stratiheadon in which was as follows; 

fJ. Rrcccia with a few bones and flints; ^ocm. thick. 

C. Cave earth with bonce and implements,gocm . —i-^o fiiit. thick. 

B. Red sand, 6o cm.- — -i-ao mil. thick. 

A. Light coloLred. sand, ho cm. thick, 

A was sterile; B contained remains of hyaenas and Hons, and with 
them very rude an pic implements of quartzite, doubtless early Lower 
Palaeolithic. C shewed man tiisputing w'ith the hyaena for tlie 
possession of the cave; the implemeots were again of quartzite, 
Acheulean tending to .Mousteriau, In D there were Aurignacian 
end-scrapers, fragments of Solutrcati laurd-leaf points, and Gravette 
points, as well as needles and other implements of bone and reindeer- 
horn. The horse was the commonest animal in this stratum, which 
is clearly contemporary w'ith the Paviland cav-B*. 

At LangwTth, Derbyshire, a cave was examined which w'as 
found to contain Magdalenlsn flintsL A human skull of entirely 
modem type was found in it. but no other bones. We seem to have 
here an example of—may we ea]] it fepfialattipky} The rite of bvrial 
of /A-f head alone is established, and seems to need a name. It will 


' For « ptclurraque aCHJunt qf this ca%T m Herbert E. Bulch. F.S Jl. 1T^aolt«v 

<ind cavf-tiuitHm Cf>siond, 19141 ^ O-Vti S L 

V i ■ . p. J Dawkins. CVmr p ^95. 

W On tfic Cheddar oiyie/' Brit. AMormtwn, Cmiibridh'e h wli P- 

XKiu, [ 19 J p 

* llerhyihiTe Arfhu^ogical Si^ctriy^ XXXV^ p. 137. 
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meet whea we consider the AziHan stage ia Chapter X; but it 
does not seem to have been practised in earlier stages. The Langwith 
skull must therefore, for the rime being, be regarded as not earlier 
than AzUiati, probably buried in previously exisring deposit. Jt 
cannot, therefore, be safely treated aa a document for the Upper 
Palaeolithic ethnology of south Britain. 

A number of minor caves chiefly in Derbyshire> Somersetshire^ 
and parts of Wales, have yielded Palaeolithic impleinents. These 
need not be here specified: they will be found mentioned uith refer¬ 
ences In Evans, Sit>ng, p. 516 ff. But menrion must be made of 
a cave near tliat of PavilanJ, called Bacon^s Hole, where Prof. Sol Las 
and M. TAbhe BreuU found painted on the Avail "ten bright red bands 
approximately horizontal and slightly divergent, fan-like, arranged one 
upon the other in a vertical series about one yard high ^ each band being 
perhaps a foot in length and one to two inches in breadth^/' These 
bands Avere covered A^ith a layer of stalagmite, which maLes it difficult 
to accept the statement, otherwise not inherently improbable, made 
by a local fisherman after public attention had been called to them, 
to the effect that he had made the marks himself in the process of 
cleaning a paint-brush. ]f the marks be genuine, thej' are the only 
trace of Palaeolithic parietal art yet found in BritainK 

An Aurignarian floor has been reported from Heacham, Norfolk®, 
another (?) from Ncttlcbed, Oxford®, and anotlier from Cray ford ^ 
Kent*; a Magdalenian floor from Wangford Warren^, and another 
near Portcothno, Comw^alP. A Solutreaji fragment, said to have 
been found in Burnham, N.W. Suffolk, has been published^ it h 
clearly a broken specimen of a laurel-leaf point, not a poiw/e d erm, 
as described in the publication indicated. The specimen is so un¬ 
usually good, that It IS hard to believe that it reaMy belonged AAhere 
itAvas said to have been found; it might have been imported from 
SKJutherji France in anLient or modem times. Various sites b Norfolk 
have yielded engravers and other Alagdakman flake tools^. 

^ Natar*^ ij Oct. JQia. 

® /Vofrn*FWJ^ Prfhiif, JSw. £^rf Anf^ha^ vqL I. p. 454. 

* Ibid. VqI. 11. p. 71, 

* p. tte. 

* ibid. voi. ip p. jyS. 

* ibid. vol. II. pp. 41+ 

' Had. p. JO&, 

* An eniifnerition of these *it« wSIl be found in VV. G. Clurtc, Nprlalk imp\^ 

mcnti nf Fdmhthic ate Soc. E. Anglia, Vi^l. 1. p, 33??)^ 
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R£C;jon XVI IL South Russia [east of long. 30° E.]. 

Russia pussies scarcely any traces of Palaeulithic Man. They 
are entirely absent in north Russia; and in south Russia they are 
conhned to a fetv Magdalenian sites in Ukrainja. Ainong these sites 
the most important are as follows: 

Gont^, Ltibna district, Pultova government: a site discovered 
by Theofilaktov and Kamensky in 1873^ in the valley of the river 
Udai. In the alluvia of the upper terrace were traces of human 
occupation, flint chips and tiivo bone implements, mammoth and 
reindeer bones. 


«) •, ' IrmipaiK ^ h tniliimg stnioK itt$ AttAiU. runa 4 Kief!, 1874; S. Nikitine, 
**Hur la caiwtitution des depots r]uaiemiiiire« m Ru»9U (t ]«ura relations au« 
trouvailles THuttaai de I’nctUiiS au Hrwiuae prdhismriqiie" iC.A.P^, .Moaonr, 
p. i>- 
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Kostenky, Voronetx government; a site on the banlii of the Don. 
A a^tation similar to Gontzy, in the upper river terrace. Flints 

mammoth bones, some of them artificially broken. A Neolithic bed 
averlies^* 

Kiev. U the Street of Saint Cyril at Kiev were made some im¬ 
portant d^overies, which extended eastward the known area of 
Upper Palaeohthic art. They were made in a bed of alluvium which 

* NUtitmt, up. taud. 
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lies along the right bank of the Dnieper, and included many mammoth 
bones, some of which had been cot or broken with intention^ a con- 
siderable number of flint implements^ fragments of charcoal and of 
w'ooden staves worked by man, as well as other objects. A fragment 
of a mammoth tusk with engraved ornament upon tt (Fig, tao a) 
was the most important find ■ it would be diiflcult however to guess 
what the design was intended to portray^^ 

Meziut Tchermgov government. In a stratum underlying a bed 
of Ltias ^-70 metres tliick; a layer of reddish clay, containing bones 
of mammoth, Rhirtweros tichorhinus^ horse, bison, musk-ox, reindeer, 
bear, Arctic fox^ %volf, glutton, and a few' other animabj flint imple¬ 
ments of Magdalenian forms (though with Solutrean reminiscences)^ 
cnd- 3 craper^i engravers, and prickers, as vrell as a few^ Tardenoismn 
pygmies (see post, p. 535); bone prickers and needles; ornamental 
ivory objects, including pendants* small rods with knobs worked 
upon them (Fig* i:tOff)jSnme objects ivhich have perhaps a phallic 
signiflcance, a number of plaques roughly cut into the form of a 
bird, and fragments of an ivory bracelet having cut upon it an 
astonishing anticipation of the Greek fret pattern (Fig. lao A)®. 

* l.uHnr Niedetle, " Ueber emen wichtijstii diluii'iAleii Fund m RilSPbifld 

Kjiiv. p, ( 6 ); ecr. IV., voL iK_ p, i»qJi; Th, Volkov^ 

Mjttsdjilcnalce rrMlifltetlft^ii> Jia Ukrauii"^ (Bultftm d£ la df 

rchtnko, 

* Th. Vplicpv, ^^NouveUcS dtomvcrtrt dmia Li irtntkin paliolilKiqac iJtf 

Ukraine^" Genevti ti^li]p vol. i. p, 415)* 



CHAPTER IX 

rUE PSYCHOLOGY OF UPPER PALAEOLITHIC MAN 

Contrast brttr^n this and thf preceding stagts 

We were abKged, in sf^ing i>f the “"psychology'' of the men of 
the previous stages, to limit onrseh es to a siral! number of detached 
propositions, 'flie available materials did not allow ua to venture 
farther. But when we turn to this aspect of the anthropology' ojT the 
Upper Palaeolithic rerm^ we are in a much better position. \Ve have 
a Very' reniarkahle and extensive series of documents, from which it 
is possible to diaw important and far-reaching deductions as to the 
relation between the men of this Term and the visible and invisible 
ivorlds amund them. 

^^ e must first set before the reader an account of thla materiaL 
and therefore proceed at once to a summar\' ufj 

THE HISTORY OF UPPER P.ALAEOLl'rHIC ART 
A nm' phtnomenon 

The L pper Palaeolithic Art is a wholly new phenomenon in 
Europe. Except for some perfomted stone and shell pendants, Already 
deaenb^ above (p* 236), there is no evidence whatever for an 
aesthetic sense in Lower or Middle PalacejlSthic .Man. [As we shall 
see later, the Upper Palaenlithtc Art is not wholly aesthetic in its 
nature, but for the moment this way of expressing the facts may be 
allowed to stand for convenience.] 

Figure-stonffi 

True, Boucher de Perthes, pnd some of his followers after him, 
have produced certain curious flints which they claim to be evidence 
of the existence of such a sense. In a rudimentary form, in the me.n 
of the earlier Icrtns, "ITiese flints, which have received the name 
“figure-stones” (a translation of the French pifrres-Jigurei), are sup¬ 
posed to have teen chipped in order to enhance a fanded resemblance 
to some natural abject, which the original pebble displayed. We have 
probably all of us at one time or another picked up stones which if 
held at certain angles suggested a human face, or a duck's head, or 
what you wdl. The idea Is that Palaeolithic man began his art career 
by attempting to improve nahin^-knocking awav a lump here 
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deepening a hollow sligbtlj=: there^ and^ especially^ inflicting a chip 
intended to tepreaetit an eje- As a rule there i& only one such chip, 
and it is as often as not in the wrong place we might have expected 
the primitive artist to have gone one step further^ and fiimished his 
handiwork with the orthodox two eyes* The curious w^ill find a long 
series of iilustmtions of objects of this kind, some uf them in colours, 
in ih^yournnlof ik^ Eritifh Archaetilogical Assoriatinn for \[arch 19 
Everji'one is free to make up hh own mind about ihem^ but the 
present WTiter is bound to confess that they leave him coldh 

For the following reasons tlic theory of ** figure-siones “ appears 
at least doiihriul: 

K The resemhiance alleged often requires a lively imagination j 
and sometimes cannot be seen at all, unless the atone be held at a 
cerEain angle, Tf^ now, we try to conceive of the atone as it was before 
the postulated ancient artist took off the chJps^ wt shall see that the 
r^embianee must necessarily have been by so much the less obvious, 
even to the eye of a civilised man, accustomed to eveiy pcjssible 
variety of pictures and sculprures^ including futurism and cubism. 
A /fortiori the resemblance would be invisible to a savage, to whom 
every form of pictorial art was fv hypothfsi unknown. Such a person 
Would he little above tlie level of an animah which is to all appearance 
quite unable to recognise a likeness in a picture^. 

2. The theory of the " figure-stones assumes that because the 
primitive artist happened to detect a certain resemblance tn some¬ 
thing in a stone, he felt a desire to possess that stune* But this is 
an inversion of the natural course uf events. The feeling of mere 
curiasitVf vvhich would impel a man to pick up and presert^e a stone 
because it reminded him of a cat, or a coffin^ or a cauliflower^ or 
tvhat-notp is essentially a mark of civilisation* Ati analog)^ %vould lead 
us to expect that the savage would, for a magical or religious purpose^ 
first desire to possess the representation erf the cffiject, and would 
then set abcjut acquiring it. If he were so fortunate as to find a stone 
w^hich Nature had begun to shape into the form which he wa3 
seeking, he would unquestionably make use of it as the basis of his 
work—just as he would choose a nodule of the most convenient 
shape if he were intent on making a stone axe. But we have been 
told of tvhole sand-pits full of these objects, artiiiGially chipped; a 
sort of Palaeolithic Art store-house or curiosity shop. Is it unduly 

" a[so Parts [ig^], (J. 521 Mrm. Geneva voL 1 ^ p. 515. 

iQog. 

* I KttV* seen Arubi by a phQtdpptlph of dbievts fiimilior to them* and 

an one ovCAAitHI on Irmh peaaani ro whom 1 tT>inf' to CKploin the process 

of photORrftphy Whs iinablo to le? ibt iniags projected on tbc ifioLjnd-jflMa of my 
csmeni; He CUUld Jtce nothing but the r^f^ecuon of hia Own face. 
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Iiarsh to vmiture the comment that while no dt>ubt the stones are 
there, the explanation lacks vcmiiiijlitude? 

3. 'pe Melanesians, according to Codiington*, are in the habit 
of hur>'ing stones \%-hich happen to fesembic yams or other fruits of 
The earth beside the trees which yield these frtiits, In the hope that 
the inherent in the stone ttill cause an increase of the crops. 
But this is entirely without analogj' to tlie figure-stones according 
to the theory of their supporters, and we must be careful not to allow 
such a false though specious analogy to obscure the issue. W’e are 
shewn stones in which attempts have been made, so It is alleged to 
increase their resemblance to gorillas, hippocampi, and’other 
creatures, which it is difficult to imagine Palaeolithic or any other 
primitive people desiring to increase. Indeed, we may use the 
very' fairly in an opposite sense, A savage finding a stone 
in which he traced a picture of a gorilla would be more likely to m' 
to destroy it, m the hope of diminishing the numbers of that 
formidable animal. 


4. Gonhas, hippocampi, camels, dogs, and other animals have 

been traced in the ligure-stones " found in Europe; but such animals 
wwc almost or quite unknown tn the early Europeans, because thev 
ihd not exist in their flurroundings. It is therefore impossible that 
the resemblances noted by modern collectors .should strike the eve 
and the minds of Palaeolithic peopled ^ 

5. Nature frequently makes such resemblances without human 
interterence at alP The eye-chip, wldch is the mos, specious argu¬ 
ment in favour of human intern e 11 tion. is to be explained by the fact 
that the chip IS almost alway's on a prominent and therefore' speciallv 
vulnerable part of the stone. And tliat onlyone eye isfigured.as a rule, 
see^ (m me, at least) a fatal objection to the explanation suggested. 

(j. hese objects have gencrdly l>een reported from ClK'JIean 
^veis; more rarely, if ever, from Mousterian sites; never at all fmm 
Lp^r Palaeolithic. [One writer* has gone so far as to describe 
FMtc hjpira-stones in the shape of moccassins and cocked hats 
and sheep s heads—a selection of objects which affords a welcome 
illuminabon upon the clothing and the sense of humour of Eolithic 
man! As n role, however, it is entertaining and not a little suggestive 
to sre hnw bitterly the more promincrtit Eohthiatss the dis- 

^ C 4 >djiDjrtCFn, Mrimsaittnif p, 11 y. 

■ See on thin point the bv M, Bfoultl of I 

de Kiifptiij? dt rhoimni? ptehiatorique {VAfithr. Xflf, tlgDitl p "41I 

A'rtW HU. 
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coveries of the Figure-BtonJans.] Thus distribution of tlie figure- 
stones is another serious obfcction to them^ and certainlv takes from 
them all claim to lie at the basis of tlic imported Upper Palaeolithic 
Art* They should obviously have been cotumunest in Mousterian * 
sitesj had that been the case: and we might have expected that in 
the artistic atmosphere of the later stages inexpert amateui^ would 
have on occasion amused themaeivcs by producing suelt objectss It 
happens that a large number of figure-stones have been reported 
from England^ but only tw'Oj or at must three^ genuine specimens of 
Upper Palaeolithic Art. 

With these vvortLs w^c may pass to the Upper Palaeolithic stage, 
simply repeating once mure that there is no evidence (qt an aesthetic 
sense in Lower or IVIiddle Palaeolithic nianL 


The seape of Upper Palneohfhie Atf 

The manifestations of Upper Palaeolithic Art take the following 
forma: 

1. tSculplure in the round, In horn, bone, and stone. 

2. Relief aculpturc on cave walls or on massea of stntie or of stalactite. 
3* Engraving on flat surfaces of horn, bone, or stone, or upon the 

wulls of caverns. 

4^ Clay modelling. 

5. Painting in single colours or in polj’chtome. 

6 . ±\ combination of painting and engravings 

The objects represented are; 

Human figi,ires or paria thereof 
3+ Figures of animals, birds, and fishes, or parts thereof. 

Vegetable forms. 

f). Geometrical patiems, and other symbols which cannot he identified. 
Figures of artificial objects, 

and tvJiile it will scarcely be possible to nuiintairi the classification 
rigidly, vve may adopt it as a basis on Tivhich to arrange the descrip¬ 
tions which now follows 

The first dhe&tfery 

The first dLcoveiy^ of Upper Palaeolithic Art w^as made in 1834, 
w hen an engraved figure was found in the cave of Chaffaud (Vienne), 
Naturally its significance w^as not understood at tlie rime; not till 
30 yeai^ later was it explained^ and the existence of this ancient art 

^ OftF ccecptiDn aJeane may be udmEttcd to irvadify the [ib!iolut«!n«34 of thii 
The wcU-mad^ of rhe Acheuicou wta^c, with their 

bunirtip i&rc nrruunly symmetrical and have a hnndjDmc appearance. But thii does 
not necessarily prove an Hcathftiu sense, iitiy more than the pmductidn of d well- 
made and effidrnt bxc or chisel would pmve the po^^essinn of such a bcosp in a 
modem ironsmith. 
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fonnallv anriounccd^. Latcr^ mainly throiigh tKc labours nf Edoiianl 
Piette, sculpture in the round was added to engraving, first 

discovery of mural paintings in the caves was made in 1879+ in. the 
cavern of Altamira, North Spain. It is needless to recapitulate the 
history of this discovery, and of the struggles with whidt the early 
investigators had to contend against scepticism and indiffercncen The 
scepticism has now' been complctEly vanquished, and dead contro¬ 
versies and futile arguments need not be disinterred^ 


Evohitiofi 0/ the feckmqtie 

It might appear at first sight surprising that sculpture in the round 
precedes engmvmg or painting on die flat in development. It seems 
BO much easier to draw in two dimensions than to model in three 
dimensions. So it may be for us. But that is because we have dis¬ 
covered and use almost unconsciously the arts of perspective and 
skiography, by means of which we can suggest three dimenaions to 
the eye wath the actual use of only two. These arts, like all otliers, 
had to be acquired, or rather evolved ■ and in the study of Palaeolithic 
Art we can actually see their evolution. The artist began, crudely 
enough at first, by sculpture in the round. When he was limited 
by the size and shape of the block which he %vas carv ing, his sculpture 
would lend to degenerate into two reliefs, one on each side of the 
block, corresponding tu one another. A solid bar of rciiidecr-horn 
W'ould be suitable far sculpture in the round; a flat bone, or a section 
of the liard outer nnd of a stag's horn, would scarcely be capable 
nf treatment e:?cept in the second way. Thus the bbonr-saving 
device of cutting one side only would be suggested? and thus die 
sculpture degenerates into a low relief* the backgraund being cut 
avv-aVi To niake sudi a relief the outline would naturally be sketched 
first; and a kzy artist might be tempted to stop his work at this 
preliminary stage, which, as he could not fail to see, suggested the 
subject to be depicted suiliciEntly for all practical purposes. 

There is no doubt tliat engraving thus in outline first began* in 
a njde and tentative way, before the end of the AurignaciaJi staged 
for engraved figures have been found on cave walls, as at Pair-non- 
Pair* buried in Auiignacian deposits, which must have accumulated 
before the engravings had been made. Engraving did not, however. 


* E. Lartct nnd H. Chrisiv, '^Sur d!«« BiLjiirrA d^inimaiii ^(mvtcs et jciilptKi, et 

AUtrci prtHluils ^^art vX d'lnJuttn'c r^ppormhlrf Autl temps primordi-auic de la 
p^nodc hamoine" ^^.S. vol. is. [1^64]^ p. It m this 

paper ihflt th& dww'erv of repreMUtation* of Hnimida now cxrinut 

H-M first Jijmoitnced, aa reeled in Chapter I. of ibii bock. 

* A liood Account of dus early dii*Ov«rie* wiH be round in Caraiilhnc and 

Bieuir^ flipnptuDLja wart, £afiarn€ (Monaco^ 1^46). 
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attain to the artistic excelJence which it ultimately reached until it 
had finally superseded sculpture in the rounds in the Magdalenian 
Eitageh 


THE AURIONACI.4K STAGE 

t. SCUIJT*L'KE IN TMfi ROIJNO 


A- Human Figures 

The Aurignadan stage has left us certain esamples of sculpture 
in stone ■ ivotyi rcindeer-hom, and bone. Phese all represent humAn 
figurea^xclusivelv, in tliis stage, figures of women. They are m- 
variably undmped. and the details of the btdy associated wnth tlic 
functions of motherhood are almost always exaggerated. 1 he figures 
are usually represented as though pregnant, or at least corpulent, 
but to this rule there are exceptions. The breasts are prominent, and 
generally pendent; the esterml organs of sex are strongly marked, 
and the*hips are aUo proimnent, U has been sought to prove that 
these represent %vomcn racially akin to the Hottentots, on account of 
the prominence of the hips (which recalb the steatopygy which 
characterises IIottentn^ women) and of certain anatomical pecu¬ 
liarities of the organa of sex. Such detluctiona, however, are not 
justified. Though die sculptures are clever, they arc by no means 
finished works of art. and least of ail are they to be taken as ethno¬ 
logical documents'. We arc no more entitled to draw conclusions 
from these figures iis to the physical conformation of their makers, 
than we are entitled to make inferences as to the physical conforma¬ 
tion of modem Europeans from the offensive drawings scrawled by¬ 
street loafers upon blank walls. Someone once gravely took measure¬ 
ments of one or two of these statuettes, and calculated their cephalic, 
facial, and nasal indices for comparianii with those of the indices of 
skulls. Perhaps in the whole ch^uered histoiy’ of archaeological 
research a deeper depth of absurdity has rarely been plumbed. 

The following arc the most notable of the statuettes which the 
Aurignacian stage has bequeathed us-. 

1, From Lc Mas d'.^iil. The upper part of a female fi^re, sculp¬ 
tured from the incisor tooth of a horse (Fig. i2i). Phis statuette 
shews the face more desiriy than any other yet found. The forehead 


1 ihc injporwni paper tiy M, VAbt^i Bwuil. “ L'4volutit»n de Kart 
naire" (flerae arfh^ngique, tef. IV. ™l. Hill, fisosl, Jf; 37S)- T7«s ■upereedv", 
«aHirr on ihe *atijcet. such « Bdouiml Psenn'. pour 4 

rhkswitn dn I'nrt primiti™'* iL'Anlkr.y. P- ^*9>. '"h.cti offnrs n diVWW. of 

ihc developmcnl inm pnriod*, nn« obtinletc, and thefStoM uiiiiis:e*l5ao lO 

• See Regnuuit. "IjI reprfaentHtion ric I'nb^ild dans I art prfhwtorique 
(B.J5.A J*. set. Vl. vnl. III. Lt9ld. P- ISl'. CartaittiHC, " Boi-di^t strfnfeppyiiie de 
quelques stutijenes prthistorique*’ (.4.F..'t,S. Cherbourg 1*9^51. P- 73 ^). 
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is high and stmight^ the nose prominent, not Eat, The upper jaw 
projects above the lower; the chin is weak and receding« The breasts 
pendent, l^hc arms are omitted!, as it was intpnssible to model 
the narrow space which the limits of the tooth pemiitted. 
a. From Brassempouy- The middle portion of a female figure 
in ivoiy. If completed in proportion this figure would have been 
about 20 cm. in height. The breasts were pendent, as tndteatiuns 


Fig, 111. SfTulptiircd Etiitiittte froiu Le Me# d'^AziL 
fFrom t/ Attthrapai*)gifi, vo!. Vf J 


at the top of the remaining fragment shew. The abdomen is 
prominent, and seems to he covered with hair. 'ITie right thigh, 
which remains, is very adipose. 

3. From Brassempouy. A figure in ivory, 7 cm. high, repre¬ 
senting a woman. This figure has not the adiposis of most of the 
others. A band seems to be tied round the breasts. The groove 
down the spine is greatly exaggerated 

’ An itluvimdon ofthb iiBuiewill b« round in UAnihr. vt, [ittqf], p], wi. (5g. i, 




persons, i ht chin b conspicuotisly poinrcd (Ftp. 123). The hair 
falls freely down the back; it appiuara to be braided and w^vy at the 
lower end. We are hardly to think of a veil-like headdress. 

5, From Mentone p probably the Barma Grande. This and the 
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4, From Brassempouy. The head of a girl m ivo^J^, 4 cm. high^ 
The features are represented as not unpteasingi the face is triangular 
and has the cat-like appearance nol infrequently seen in broad-faced 


Fj'i;. 12a, Statuette from Brossempeuy. 
{From veL VU) 
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next two figurca were obtained from the Grimaidj caves, before their 
final scientific exeavadoiiH through the medium of an excavator who 
for a time exploited them for commercial purposes. The history of 
their discovery and their stratigtaphicd position cannot therefore be 
recovered, os they were sold under the discreditable pledges of 
secrecy usual in such cases. Through Edouard Piette, their purchaser. 
thej'came ultimately intothe possession of the Saint-Germain museump 
Their authenticity has been attacked unjustifiably; and the later 
discovery of fragments of steatite (the material of wluch the figures 



Fi^. 113, H«ti nf B pirl from BrdsKmpou^, 
fFmm L' vol. vr.y 


are made) with scratches upon them (perhaps the beginning of other 
works of art, never carried out) within the cave, justifies their accept¬ 
ance as authentic and as coming actually from this aite^ 

The first statuette^ represents a womanp nearly 5 euip high. The 
arms are not represented, and the lower parts of the legs are also 
absent. The hair fails down the back* ITie breasts and the pro¬ 
tuberance of the abdomen are enormously exaggerated^. 

6* From Mentone, A figure aimilar to the last, with similar 

^ Set Lsm gratlti df- viaJ, ||. p, 167 ff, 

■ niustxiitcd f vol. 1X_ [iflflS] pi \rA\u 

* See S. Reiiudii, Sta hjctte de femme tiae d^ouverle d?uii[ unc i^iottcs dc 
Menton {L Anthr^ is, P- For the nttBck dpi the nuthmticity of the 

tibjoct IklortiUet in -acr. xv. vol. ix, F- 
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exaggc:ration»+ An engraving of It will be fuiind in Edouard Piette’s 
description^* 

7. From Alcntonc, The he^d of a statuette wearing a crimped 
headdress (or curled negro-like hair) similar to die Brassemppuy girl 
figured above'*. 

8. From Laugerie Basse. Figure of a woman, in ivory, 8*5 cm. 
in length. This figure difFers in contour from the Brassempouy 
statuettes ; the bod^- is slender and well-shaped. The head is missing;. 



The \Vi]EcrLdoi:l stdttiettVr 
(From Garreip^trsdenzblatf 

and there probably were never any arms. It is pfjssible that this 
statuette is preferably to be called Solutrean^. 

9. From Wdlendorf. The farthest east example of this of 
Upper Palaeolithic Art as yet found. It lay, as has already been said, 
a short distance {25 cm.) under die ninth archaeological layer in the 
Loss at Willcadorf (sec p. 425). It is in oolitic limestone, and bears 
traces of red paint. The hair is braided^ like that of the Brassempony 

^ **G™vure du Mas d\4xil cc utAtuctfci de Mentor/'(ArS^^JP* scr. V. wjI. tri. 

[iijQi], p. 77.%. 4>. 

^ Piette, ftp. fmid. fig. 3. I'we other matuetteii nrt described in the paper, 

without illustration; the de«mpiion, which aeeim sUtfhtJy imasinAtive, calb for 
pBnaini^ referrnce urljr. 

* An tllustraiior will be found m L*Anth7. vith ]tvni+ p- so. 
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girl; the antis, which we much attenuated, rest on the upper surface 
of the greatly exaggerated breasts; a simple bracelet, denoted by 
strokes, decorates each forearm, 'llie features of the face are not 
represented or even indicated; it is possible that these were originally 
painted on the surface of the stone. The breasts arc not pendent. 
The fat ot the haunches is emphasised, but the figure is not actually 
stcatopygous. 'iTie abdomen is also prominent, and the sexual parts 
are cnrctully treated in detail, 'fhe thighs are short, and tJic lower 
part of the legs is absent (Fig. 124). Total height of the figure, ii cm. 

B. Other Subjects 

No other subjects are represented in sculpture in the round in 
the Aurignacian stage. 


z. ScuLPTlTtE is; Relief 

Of these the most remarkable, if not the only Aurignacian series 
as yet discovered,arc the five sculptures found at Lau.ssei (Dordogne) L 
I’his is a ruck-shelter which was inliobiled and abandoned six different 
times; traces of occupation in Acheulean, JMoustcrian, Middle and 
Upper Aurignacian, and Lower and Upper Solutrean times were 
revealed in the excavation of the deposits. In one of the shelters 
(which measured about 24 metres by 18) were traces of a Magdaleninn 
settlcinent as tvell, with the characteristic harpoons. 

Laussel proved to be one of tile richest stations known for Upper 
Aurignacian remains. The stratum corresponding to this stage 
covered the whole fioor-area of the settlement, though the other 
strata Were interrupted here and there, "^riiere were many flint 
implements, some of them of great he.rut)'. 'Fhe sculptures bciunged 
to this stratum, or perhaps to the bottom of the Lower Solutrean, 
They were as follows; 

I. A fiat block of limestone, measttring 47*5 cm. in its maximum 
dimension, and bearing a sculpture in luw relief, 33 cm. in length. 
.An illustration will be found in L'.-Inthr. xxit. [19 ir], p, 259. It 
represents a scene either of coition or uf parturition ; more probably 
the former. 

3. A woman, sculptured on a block of limestone. She is 
holding a bison-bom aloft in licr right hand (Fig, 125), 'lliere 
are no features represented, but the head is turned in profile. 
iTie whole body is polished, except the head, which is' however 
carefully carved; the figure was originally painted red. The horn 


* rjjistw) I^laiincp ^ fiiinintioii Kuinam« dp I'ahri (oua nsche 4c 

Dardp^vtip iLAnlhr. XXlll. p. tzq). 
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Fiji, ns. Sculpture nf a vtrnnan fwn 
(Frum L'AnihfKfpofci^f, ifwl, jcan.) 
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lift. Sculpture of ft mjui, fioin Xaiipu] 
fFrwn L'Jiulknrpftaxif, vol. xxiii.) 
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which she is carnring li;ts incisions updn it. Such incii«tinns are 
frequent on bones found in Aurignactan deposits; they are often 
called mtFtques de as though they were records of the 

number of beai^ts killed in a hnnti The limestone block measures 
1-20 metre by t'57 metre; the figure was 47-5 cm. high. There 
were no Solutrean deposits in its neighbourhood; it was certainly 
Aurignacian. 

3. A simUar figure of n woman, cut on a limestone block 43 cm, 

by 39 cm. by 33 iound in ihe Aurignacian deposits not far 
from Nd. 2. Tills figure resembles No, 2p but is smaller and incom¬ 
plete, the lower pari of the figure being miRsing. Tlie arms in this 
case lie along the aide of the body. The hair is blocked into squares 
Jike the hair of the VVillendorf figure. An illustration will be found 
in xxiir. 143. 

4. A man, cut on a block of limestone 47 cm. by 25 cm^ by 
13 cm. I he top of the head is lost as well as the lower part of the 
legs; the remaining part of the figure is 40 cm^in length (Fig. 126), 
It IS supposed that this figure is represented drawing a botv, aa the 
left arm is extended; this however is doubtful; we might have 
expected to find some indication uf the bowstringp had that been 
the intention of the sculptor. There is a girdle round the body of 
this man; the female figures have no covering* 

5. A woman^ similar to those already describedj but not pub¬ 
lished^ for the reason that it w^as secured by a museum, it is alleged, 
by tampering with the excavator’s workmen, and is kept there in 
secret^, 

j, Enciravinc 

A| B, Figures of Men and of Ammah 

In studying the engravnngs of the Aurignacian period, the first 
+ group that calls for our attention is the series on the %valj of the cave 
of Pair-noii-Pair (Gironde). Near the hamlet bearing this name a 
cave was discovered and excavated with adniirable method and skill 
by M* Prah^ois Daleau®, 

The cavcm was almost entirely filled with the deposit on the 
floor; this was carefully removed, stratum by strsaim, by the ex¬ 
plorer in person. The wealth of his harvest may be gauged bj^ the 
lact that about 4 cubic metres of flint and 3 cubic metres of beme 

* S« L\*I>rthr. jtjiiv. p. 734. The discredit urtachinK to the tmiBHctiiiin 

iioniy partially by the pl^ thrtt the object yias dbtaiiicd, fiO[ dircctiv from 

the WVirkmon, but fmiti ■ dcajer; IV. filial, p. 459. On ihc Limsel 

aculpliirn «e QaaEon Ltluinc, " L'p atelier de ftculpturc de dla n=nnc"' 

(Rrrur prMitonipie, y, IigioL p- 

* h\ DiJeaiir praVurra mur mchi^r dc La ca^'cme de Fair-nan-Pair"' (.-trfer 

h tor. de Btvdcanx, 1^973. 
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remaiaa were unearthed. These were stratified in three layers—the 
loivest Alou^tcnan^ (-50 mitre deep, the next early AurigmciEiip 
30 cm. deepp and the topmost later Aurignactan^^ ^^30 cm. deep. 

When the tnntertts of the cave were thus cleared out, figures of 
animafe WTre seen to be sjcratched upnn the >valb. They were mdely 
dravin in outhne, and for the greater part were liardly to be identified 
with any particular species, though horses^ deer, and perhaps an 
elepfmnt, were to be recogtiiaed. Famt traces of a red colour were 
detected on one of the figures. 

The special importance of this cave lay m the fact that the en¬ 
graved lines were completely covered with the matter which filled 
the cave. I'hey must therefore have been later than the Mouaterian 
and earlier than the lalcr Aurignacian, for they were above the level 
of the first and conccraled by the deposits of the second. They were 



Fig. 127^ AuriRHiiEiian Pdr-nDn-Pair* 

(From Rutw tir t£cvte d'Anikrftpot^igie^ xvn) 


therefore to be assigned to the earlier Audgnacian occupation. This 
affords a useful point of departure in dating the engraved figures^. 

One of the animals, apparently a horse, k represented as turning 
its head; the others are all standing;, head furward^ and representedp 
as it were, *"in elevation,'* to use the archltoctural technicality: tliat 
k, there is no attempt at perspc^ctive, the consequence of which is 
that only tw^o legs are represented, those on the foreground hiding 
those in the background. They arc outlined in deeply cut lines* On 
one of the figures traces of red colouring is to be detected (Fig* 1:27), 

In the small cave of Crfezcn Dordugne, there are engraved a 
feiv hgurea of ammala which shew^ a sJmJIar technique; the outlines 

^ A cerTTCUan of i^t cstUniltrt which ntsdc the upper ttr^nk Ikilutreitn flrtd 
iVtaaCMiefiiAn resp«:ti 

* Mortiact, • Grattia onii« dc ifms-Lim cl de 

P- See nlsa M. Boulr^^ Jcvicw of DhIcbu's puipct tJt. 

p. 66>. 
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deeply cut and only two of the leg® of each animal are ahewri. 
These designs are much injured, with the exception of the figure of 
a bison, which wras protected hy being concealed under deposit con¬ 
taining Sohitrean objects. The La Gnfc^e engravings arc thus proved 
to be contemporaneoiia with tho^ of Pair-non-Pair, as we might 
haA^e expected from their idenlity of type. 

Some of the engravings m the caves of liS Mouthe and I^es Com- 
harelles, both likewise in the department of Dordogne, shew similar 
technique* In both caves later additions have been made to the 
mural decoration, but among these the engraved outlines of the 
Aungnacian type arc to l>e detected. The first-named of these caves^ 
which is in ihc commune of TayacT was supposed to be a simple 
grotto, which the proprietor of the land wished to make into a a lore- 
chamber. In the couree of levelling the aoil for this purpose a passage 
was revealed ^ which though only about 45 cm. and 60 cm. broad— 
so much w^as it encumbered with rubbish—was traced for a length 
of OA^er zoo metres. At a distance of about qo metres from the entrance 
there begins 3 series erf engrtived anin^als. The deposit on the floor, 
on being excavated, proved to be Palaeolithic, with a Neolithic stratum 
covering it; the latter fails Just after passing the entrance of the cave, 
and after a while the Paheolithic later also ceases^ in accordance with 
the usual rule that the remains of occupation are for the greater part 
confined to the outer parts of the caves. Further in there were found 
the remains of bears and hyaenas, shewing that these anima];^ had 
used the cave as a den. The engravings begin after this point is 
passed —the first illustration which we have come to of the remarkable 
and suggestive fact that in many cases the mural decoration of the 
caves is found in iheir inner recesses ^ though the rental ns of the life 
of the inhabitants are near the entrance. The drawings are for the 
greater part simple engravings, though some of them have been 
touched up Avith ochreL 

The caA-e of T..rK Combarelles is a straight gallery', some ajo metres 
long, and about 2 metres bmad. At tao metres from the entrarice, 
and therefore in total darkness^ a series of animals engraved on the 
walls beginsT and extends almost to the end of the cave, Some of 
these are only ic cm* In height, others as much as a m^tre. They 
are sometime® single^ sometimes auperptjscd—that the figure of 
one animal formed uver another and interfering Avith, iJ not almost 
completely clfacing it, after tlie fashion of a palimpsest manuscript. 
Mure tlian a hundred figures of animals or heads of animals have 
been recognised— horses, buffaloes^ reindeer* mammoth^ ihex^ Avild 

* ^tt ti arrktc upon tiuh cave by K. B.S.A.P. wr. iv, voi. %iii. 

PP- 301 , 4 li 4 , 497 . 
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cat^ hear* and scime human faces. They are eng^raved^ either in deep 
broad lines, or else in fine shaded Lines+ Occasionally the engraved 
line is accentuated n^itb a line of black paint, but otherwise paint is 
Tin: used In this cave. The figures are rather stiff, but on the whole 
better than thtjse of La l\touthej they are not without evidence of 
careful observation and accuracy of Imc^ (see Figs, ii, 14, ante). 

Another cave to be classed in this series, also in the department 
of Ourdogne, is that of BemifaJ. It consists of three chambers, 
united by passagea; these were partly blocked \^ith Palaeolithic de- 
positSp proving that the engravings on the walb were of e^lier dute^ 
The second chamber b decorated with deeply engraved figures of 
animalSp such as mammoths, horses, p bison, and some others, leaa 
easily identified. There are also a number of the so-called "tecti- 
form devices to be seen here^ a description and an explanation uf 
these remarkable designs will be given later^* 

In the French cave of AlarsoulaSp and in the Spanish caves of 
Castillo and Altamim, are similar engraved animat figures^ which are 
to be assigned to the same stage. Thesfe caves, how^ever, contain 
more important later works of art, and therefore are noticed on a 
subsequent page, in th« part of this study devoted to the period of 
these Liter works. On the other hand the cave of Homos dc la Peha 
appears to belong entirely to diLg tyrpe. 

The Lower Aurignacian levels tshew' no trace of figure engraving 
upon, portable objects of stone or bone; decoration of this kind la 
there confined to groups of lines or of notches or nicks which merely 
divereify the surface and represent nuthing. One of the oldest 
specimens of PaJaeoHtiiic engraring as yet found k on a plate of 
schist from the Grotte du Trilobite at .\rcy-sur-Cure (Yonne), re¬ 
ferred to in the previous chapter as one of die few important Aurl- 
gnacian atations in nordiem France. Thk engraving consists of a 
medley of animals, so much mixed up together that it k at first sight 
difficult to tell where one begins and the other ends. 'Fhe technique 
IS similar to in the cave cngnivings. The superposition of designs, 
ot which this Is an early example, as wc shall see, is not the least 
aigniiicant featui^ of Upper Palaeolithic Art: but we cannot consider 
Its meaning until we have examined all the evidence. Among the 
animak represented k the twp-homed rhinneerojs, which k very^ 
rarely pictured in Upper Pakeolirhic Art (Fig. 12S}. 

Wa pass over as inalgnificant the Aiirignacian engravings which 


"Rcji^uctions a« dewina pflf^oHiJiiquea lur 

™r“ga:I 

Pe^^ny, “Lea RTBvjea !L J'^noque pi.l^ri- 

tilhTqufl surle pimn de ia ((rtrtte de Bernifal, (j^J, 
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would fell under headings C, D, and E in the foregoing enumeration 
of eJaase? of designs (ante, p. 441). l*he only devices calling for 
mention are the waw random groups of lines traced on the walls 
of the eaves of Gargas, AltaminiT and Homos de Iii Pena—as though 
a person had made with his fingers or with a forked instrument a 
number of groups of parallel vvinding lines, without traceable 
meaning, m mud^ It is posiihk that these wnvy lines are an 
imitation of the claw-marks made by the cave bear* 


Ftg* Engtiivinjf frcun the GruiK ttu THtobiic. 

(Drawn by ftt, TAbb^ Bwuil; from voL kvj.) 

There is no known Auiignacian specimen of clay modelling* we 
therefore pass at once to 

5* Patntino 

At B. Fj^wrer qJ Mrn and 0/ Animais 
The oldest remains of painting are not human figures^ but human 
hands, w^hich are traced upon the walls of certain caves by tlic fol- 
lowng method: a hand was pressed against the v%all and colouring 
matter projected upon it^ either with the other hand or by expulsion 
from the mouth of tlie artist. The process finished, the hand w^ould 
be left silhouetted orratlier stcnciBcd upon thcw'all. The moai remark¬ 
able scricsof such ImndsexLsts in the cave of Gargas,IIautes-PyT^nees. 
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This veiT imptutant ca^^e first attracted notice by its rich palar^- 
oniDlpgical rertmlns^ Xumeruus skeletEins of die cave liear, hvaem^ 
and wolf were yielded by ita depoaitsH as ivdl as hearths assigaable 
to the Aurignadan stage. Geologically* this cavtp uith its deep 
‘^oubliettes" or verdeal pits^ which make its exploration a matter 
requiring considerable caution^ is of considerable interest^ 

The Aurignadan liearths give us a date for the mural decorations 
on the cave walls. There is no evidence rif any later occupation of 
tile cave* The designs have been studied by Cartailhac and Breuil*. 
In many ways the Gargas designs are very remarkable from the 
point of view of technique and of the choice of subject. They condst 
of (fj) designs engraved iipK:^n the wall; (h) designs traced with a 
feger-tip on the mud coating of the wall; and (r) stencilled figures, 
in black and red colour. 

Ilie engraved lines portray an elephant, confused with horses 
and bovine anitiials* This is noteworthy partly its another example 
of the superposition of designs^ and partly because the elephant is 
a comparatively rare figure In these Fabeolithic picture-galleries. 
ITie finger-tracings are as just described—meandering wsvy linesi 
running apparently at random and without meaning over parts of 
the cave wall; there arc one or two figures of animals to be traced 
among them (rhinoceroa, cave bear, stag). Similar finger-tn^citigs 
are to be seen in Hornos de la Pena and in AJtamira. 

The stencillings are for tlie greater part figures of hands^ im¬ 
pressed in the manner described above. They' were first discovered 
by Regnault, who also described the Aurignacian hearth/** Breuil 
gives the foil owing table, shewing their number and distributipn 
through the different parts of the cave^ 


In the entFHJTrize hath 

l^cfi xvnil iLi ^-mi #nsef 
Right wall 
Inner p^n of cave 


Rjifht handa, 

1 

hands. 

Black 

Red 

Bluck 

Rad 

l 

0 

40 

s'! 


6 

10 

3 

1 

0 

36 

tS 


iT^tiinruver ^ and A. dc ChiiaEesftntr,'‘Ccnimpomn^de 

Saauft, LSmt. ri 87 ol, p. *£«); F. Reunnijlt, 

"Fni^ ***■' BoHimidc [iSnsl, p. 7B0: 

.. n qiwtmairt diiJi« lit ([mtic de CintHBs” (.-l.Pui.S. Paris [lotwl, 

’ V“ P^^****** KlU^iirea ntlUMles dn ca^mca 
pyr^neennea {LAnthr^ XXI. fiqTOj, p, ijg). 

bv CftT^ilhar L Antht.xvu. [1906), p. 6z4_ See a\sa naperf iinil nuted 
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There are also ii few^ too defaced to he certain about^ omitted from 
the above table. Probably there were a larger number near the 
entrance, which have disappeared owini^ to the constantly damp con¬ 
dition of the cave. 

For the present we are concerned with description onlv, not with 
theory^ so we merely note the obvious preponderance of left hands 
over right, as a clear proof that right-handetlness had already begun 
to characterise humanity. For it would be natural for a right-handed 
man, wha for any reai^on mshed to stencil his hand in the manner 
described^ to press the left hand against the walh leaving the dexterous 
member free to apply the paint> Similar figures of hands appear in 
the caves of Csisdllo, Altamira, and Font-dc-Caiime. 

A Very curious feature of the Gargas hands is the mudlatton of 
the lingers which they display. Tn many of them the fingers have 
almost disappeared. This has been explained as (£ij eAudenc^ for the 
prevalence of a mutilating diRease, such as leprosy; (A) evidence for 
a Custom of finger-loppings a form nf mutilation found among nature- 
folk in Several quarters of the modem w^orld^ and (r) as merelv the 
result of bending the fingers in the process of stencdling. l*hc "third 
hypothesis may be e.xcludcd^ as the Hcxibility^ of a pianist's fingers 
would be needed in some cases, and in others the bending postulated 
is iniposisible^. 1 he first is improbable^ T here are sufficient analogies 
for the second to rmike it the most likely explanation. It is to be 
noticed that the han^ls at Castillo and at Fonc-de-Gaume do not 
display these mudktions. 

Besides the hands^ there are a few examples of single fingers, 
stencilled in like manner* 1 here is also tite stencilling of what looks 
Like the head of a humems or of a tibia. 

In addition to the figures of hands^ the Gargas cave displays 
gruups of red dots, irregularly distributed on tlie wall. Similar groups 
of dots, the meaning of winch is unknuwTi, appear at Castillo, and 
also in the cave of BedeilLcic, near Tarascon, Ari^ge, The latter cave 
contains teveral groups of red dots, in one case about ^5 in number, 
arranged in an arc of a circle {L*Anthr^ xxi. p^ 149 f,), 

SLmiUir sleridlHngs appear in the caAxs of CastiUo and of Font- 
de-Gaumci described later. In these caA^es^ which were occtipjed at 
times subsequent to the Aurignadan, there are later devices super¬ 
posed to the hands^ thus proving the superior antiquit)" of the latter. 
Undoubted^ these stencilled hands arc among the earliest forms of 
parietal art which ihe Upper Palaeolithic has bequeathed, if they are 
not actually the earliest. 

« Jt will bt rciMmKercd (aiftf p, jna) thftl the f\n^n of Mousinian 

tniin srcem lo huve h^en more liexibic than oan. 


/ 
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But these hands and red dots do not exhaust the record of Auri- 
giiacian vvali-pamting. At Font-de-GaumCp La ^louthe, Les Com- 
barcllesp Bemifal, Castillo, Albunira, Pindal, tl^ere are figures of 
animals^ outJined in bbek or jn red^ and resembling in every 
respect the animals represented by outline engra^diig. 

6. CovrurNATIOPS OF PAlNTlNt; AND E-NCRAVUSTfi 

It is frequently to be obsen^ed that underlying the lines of painted 
figures such as those Just described, there is a faintly traced engraved 
line, evidently drawm as a preliminary^ guide for the painter. This is 
not however u hat is meant by the heading of diis section ‘ it is I he 
supplementing of the painted lines of a design by means of stippling 
or other embeJIishnient in engraved lines. This technique also matei^ 
its appearance in the Aurignacian Stage* It is the end of a develop¬ 
ment which began in die effort to make the outlined animal figures 
more lifelike. The flat outline was supplemenled at first by engraved 
Strokes designed to represent surface markings, such as the coating 
of hair an a mammoth. ITis gradually improved^ as the artists* 
touch became surer. It was noticed that the stippling gave an effect 
of relief to the figure; and thus tlic Aurignacian artists attained to 
the highest point of their development. 

The dating of the paintings and engravings upon the cave a^hIIs 
rests upon a number of different indications, which liave been com¬ 
bined in a masterly way by the insight of M. TAbbe Breud. By a 
delicate scries of observations^ he has succeeded in formulating a 
history^ of the development of Upper Palaeolithic Art, distributed not 
only over the principal stages into which the Upper Palaeolithic Term 
is divided, but also into the subordinate phases of each stage. Wc 
have already seen that the accumulation of a deposit containing 
datable antiquities against a wall decorated with engraving, or at the 
entrance to a cave-chamber thus adorned, nece^^arilv gives a minor 
limit of date for the dccoratiom, Fuiihcrt the superp*jsitii>n of designs, 
of which we have already seen examples, gives us a means of itscer- 
taining the relative date of different styles of technique. Again, as 
Breuil has demonstrated^ the art of the cave walL {the ^^parietaF* 
art) of any one phase is identical in type wtdi the art of the smaller 
portable objects belonging to the same phase. 'Fhe latter can be 
dated by the antiquities a^ociated with them, in the deposits where 
they are found: and the deductions thus reached can be used as □ 
basis for dating the parietal art+ 

Another^ and a most ingetuouSp line of argument is dravvn from 
the proportions of the numbers of different species of animals repre¬ 
sented in difFerent varieties of artistic technique. By first classifying 
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tht trthnjqiies, and thtn cuuntiTig the amm:it figures in each clasji^ 
fireuil waa able tn shew dtat there is a change of buna in the art 
e^cactly CDiresponding to the change of fauna which actually took 
place as a result of the changing climate of the L'pper Palaeolithic 
Terra. Thus, when horses were the commonest antniah the y were 
also the most frequentJy represented: the t^vo-ho^ned rhinoceros, 
which dropped out of Ku* fauna of Europe early in the Hpper 
Palaeolithic, is represented only in the earliest forms of technique, 
and so forth. Phe Avhole arguinent uilJ be found set forth at length 
in BreuiPs paper '^L'Evnlution dc Tart parietal des s^veriies de Vige 
du refine,” CLA.PJl. Alonaco, vol. 1 [[Qo5], p, 367. 

As a result nf these dbsen'ationSi the history of Aurignacian art 
can thus be summarised. It begins with rude finger-tradngs in miid^ 
covering the walls or floors of the caverns; the marks being mere idle 
meandersj winding and interlacing irithout recognisable order or 
meaning. They are sometimes, apparently, made nol \rith the fingers 
bin with some kind of forked instrument. Then^ the hand impi-ession 
begins to appear, either stencilled in the manner already described, 
or printed directly on the walls by dipping the palm in some coluLiring 
matter and pressing it against the surface of the rock. At about the 
same time dots and lines begin to appear timidly, aa random and 
meaningless as the finger-tracingB, Gradually these lines begin to 
take the shape of formal geometrical arrangements: and among the 
random finger-tracings figures of animals begin to he outlined. Such 
animal figures, outlined in mud, appear at Gargas and at Homos de 
b Pena. 

It will be ohsened tliat abstract geometrical ornament thus begins 
to evolve as soon as, if not actuaJb before^ a concrete pictorial art. 
ITiis is nf importance, for it Ls a canon of one school ot art-historians 
that abstract deHces do not originate of themsetves, but that they 
are In variably the result nf the copying and gradual stylisation of 
naturalisdc forms, 'Fhat this b very frequently the case needs no 
demonstration: it is a commonpbee of art history'. Hut there is a 
danger in making rules of the kind too absolute. The lavvs of the 
various departments of anthropology- cannot possess the impersonal 
inei^ it ableness ol the la Vi'S of mathematics., 1 he histnrv' of xYurignacian 
art as deduced from recent research dearly that abstract orna¬ 

ment can originate independently of any concrete representation of 
an actual object. 

The engraved figures nf animals take us a step further* They are 
on imitation of the finger-tracings, like them broad and deep, and 
cut in the rock surface. The animals are rudeJv outlined^ "in 
eievatian, and only tt^’o legs are shewn. About the sonic time 
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similar imibitions of the finger-tracings^ in painted linesi begin to 
appear* 

Tlie statuettes of ivotnen are to be assigned tu the Late Auri- 
gnacian. I'hey represent an altogether more advanced type of art^ 
and tlicy may well be iniiutions of figures modelled in clay, though 
none of the tatter have sumved firom Aurignacian times. The parietal 
art» and the corresponding art on movable objects, also shew much 



Fir- 1 Jfl> Ivory Stittietle from Briinn. 


improvement in the later phase^ The lines are firmer and drawn with 
a surer touch; the outlines of the amnials are more lifelike, and details 
of parts such as the bimfs and the head are tnier to nature; and four 
legs are shew n, the animal being represented as waJkingp The outlines 
arc filled in with other lines, or dots+ painted or engraved^ to represent 
hair or surface markings; and thus at last reach the combination 
of painting and engnuiing which is ihe highest pjoint attained by the 
Aiirignacian people. 
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THE SOLUTREAN STAGE 

The art thus evolved now suffers a sudden iind unexpected ael- 
bacb^ Xotwithstanding their skill in flint-chipping^ the Soliitrean 
people had only a moderate interest in pictorial art. They practised it, 
but made few contributiona of importaiice to its development. Indeed, 
the only innovatiEjn which we find k the application of sculpture in 
the round to the representation of aniniala^ 

1. StOU'TTHE 

A, B, Human and Animal Figures 

Of human figures the most important is the ivory statuette found 
wilh the Bninn skeleton. This represents a male figure, without legs. 
If it had this deficien^^ from the first—a doubtful matteri owing to 
the imperfection of the figure and the disintegnited state of its 
surfiice—it might originally have been about zt cm. lugh. One arm 
is missing and the other k broken off (fig. 130)- 

Of animal figures the most noteworthy is the statuette of a 
mammoth,, found at PfedmcHt. It is in ivorv^ measuring 116 miti 
long and 90 mm. high* The animal is well outlined, and the hair 
and other surface features are shevi^i, but the style of art cannot be 
described in higher terms than merely tentative^ (fig, 131). 

There is nothing known about Solutreati parietal art which 
enables us to distinguish it from Upper Aurignadan on the one 
liand and Lower Magdalenian on the other* We therefore pass at 
once to 

THE MAGDALENIAN STAGE 
I, ScilLPTUHE 
AnimalJigar^s 

No sculptured human figures of Magdalenian date are known. 
There are however some figures of animals, or parts of animals, 
which a« of quite extraordinary merit, 'ITiese represent chiefly 
horses, oxen, or reindeer; and they are either cut out as sepai^t'e 
pieces, or make a part of some larger object, such as a baton de 
CQ^andement. Not a few artists in more rivilked surroundings 
might envy the skill of the nameless savage who tvrought the 

Mftiki, “Ld ■tBturtrr d* riuiiimHiinh dc PFednuHt" 




Fi|f, 131, Sututlb! pf t murriinKirh Ftoih Pfedmoat, 
(From L'Attikropfii^igie, toL icxijj.) 
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Espciungucs horse, or the superb study of a head of a neighing horse 
from Le Mas d'AzU (Fig, 133). 




Fig, HotM figiirn from L«S Eopelunguei Nnd Le Mas <t'Alil. 
(From L'Attt/l*Opalagie, vd*. V, IVUj 


z. SctLPTVRE IK Relief 
B, Ammal figures 

By far the most remarkable series of relief sculptures are those 
discos’ered in the roek-shelter at Cap-Blanc, near Laussel (the home 
of the Aurignactan human relief sculptures), the excavadun of which 
also is due to Dr Lalannc^. 

< Cajtan I^lMric aid l‘Abll< Dreuil, "L'sbri de Cap-BIftflC A LttUSSeL 

DonJogne” xxil, [J91 ]J. jSj). 
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In the sheher of Cap Blanc there were two levels uf occupation, 
early -MagdaJeniiin in date* There were no harpoons, but there were 
numerous prickers, needles, polishers in bone, assegais, rods with 
ornamentation, teeth and shells perforated for suspension: there were 
also some examples of objects v^ith geometrical decoration sculptured 
upon them, and some few figures of animals. There was also a re¬ 
markable baton de conimandemeoi, of’which the short branch w-as cut 
into the shape of a human foot with four toes, the nails of which were 
well marked. The flints were more massive than those of the late 
Magdalenian^ recalling the Aurignacian in type^ tliey had nothing 
in common with the Solulrean furmSi The animab tvhose bones 
were found were reindeer, horse, wolf, fo>c. lion, bear, deer, antelope 
—the first-named being the commonest. 

This settlement w'as established in front of a rock-shelter nieasuring 
about 15 metres long^ and about 3*50 rnttres high in die middle. 
On the right-hand side access was obtained to h circular hall, die 
floor of which had been carefully paved with flat stones. Round die 
wall of the outer shelter w-as sculptured an imposing procession of 
animals (hor$e$ and bisons) 11 in number, all of considenible size 
and well executedp A pavement similar to that in the subsidiary 
chamber ran to front of these figures* forming a srsrt of footpath 
2 metres long and 1 mitre liigh. 

3. Enohavinq 

A, B* FigutEs of Men tmd Animijlf 

The parietal art of the Magdaleoian stage shews a gtadual decline 
in the importance of the technique uf engraving. The bold lines of the 
Aurignarian engrarings give place to much finer lines, and the figures 
themselves are on the whole much reduced in dimensions*. The 
actual drawing of the figures is however, as a rule, excellent. But 
aa the stage advances, the lines become finer still* and the artists lose 
themselves in a '^fussiness" of detail; the figures become stereotj^ped 
and lose their **life' ; and sometimes the lines arc such minute 
scratches that they are extremely difficult to follow. At last, as the 
^lagdalenian stage draws to a close, the parietal engravings disappear 
aJeogether* 

The great majurity of the engravings on small objects represent 
annuals, or parts of animals, mosth' in profile. Reindeer are on the 
whole the commonest, but horses, mammoths, and biaons also appear. 
Other animals arc less frecjuetitj some of these have been already 
illustrated, in Chapter III: we may add to these figures representa¬ 
tions (tig- i34) ^ serpent from the cave of Gourdarii and of a seal 
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from BniiSSciTipuLiyp also a nolabte figure of a fbh (probably a bream) 
in bone from the Grotte des BceuH^ Leapugtie (Haute-Garonne), 
Human figures arc comparatively mrcp and they are always inferior 
in artistic merit to the dramngs of aoiniaJs. In an extremely inter¬ 
esting articlej \h G. H. Liiqiiet has called attention to the remarkable 
animaJ-like characteristics which some of the human figured repre¬ 
sented in Palaeolithic Art display^; the dancing figure from Le Mas 
d*A2il (Figp i35)t is a good example. If held sidcwa\'a it looki^ 
more like an animal than it looks like a human being when held 
upright. To aecotml for thia AL Lnquet draws an analogy from die 
practice of children attempting to draw* They first draw men, dien 
animals. Their animals are in teolitv horizontal men^ drawn full 
face—sometimes even with legs on both sides of the body- The 
reason for this is that men have to be drawn full face in order to shew 
fully all their double attributes—tw^o eyes* tivo arms, and so on. On 
the odier hand* Magdalenian man began wnth animal figuration* 
because—to anticipate the tbeoreticaJ part of our study—the magical 
purposes which his drawings were intended to aer>e required animal 
figures; and the details of an animal's body can best be shewn by 
dm wing it side face. In consequence, in contrast to the efforts of 
children, the men represented are realh^ upright animals, and are 
drawn side face. All the indications avaiLible go to prove that this 
theory is correct. 

But it does not go the whole way in explaining the animal-like 
appearance of these human figures. Consider the dancing human 
figure just mentioned from Le Mas d*AziI. The animal-Jike form of 
the body may be explained by M, Luquet's theory j but not the 
snout-like head. The Palaeolithic artists could draw a human face* 
crudely perhaps* but more recognizably than this: this is quite 
certainly a human head* but more closely resembles that of a 
dog or an ape. Some, indeed, liave supposed that this and similar 
figures were really intended to represent apes; others, greatly daring* 
have seen In them the representation of a Ilomosimlan “tniaaing 
link." Much more reasonable is the suggesdun that we arc to under¬ 
stand this figure as the representation of a man, engaged in some 
kind of religiuns dance, and decorated with an animal mask, similar 
to the masks worn by those engaged in the iiak-djiJi and other savage 
ceremonies. 

The Mas d^Aail figure is not isolated. I'hcre is s painting of a 
figure of identical ty pe on the w all of the cave of Portel, Aricge®. 

^ G. tr. Luquri, "‘Sur les Cdracti^m. dc 9 figures hurnaEi>fi 4 I'Hft p*!^a- 
liihlquc" (L'Affihr, lou, [igzo]* 4CH^y 

* h^aa JammEa and Jeanncl, pfrinhiTH humaEnc^ de la grotte do 

Pnrtel, Ariiijflff " JhS. Lille [1909], p* SllJ. 
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On a beautiful baton dc comnian dement made of stag's horut found at 
rabri IMege, Teyjat (Dordogne), among several engraved figures of 
animals, there appear three quasi-human figures, dandng, their legs 
bare, their bodies enveloped in coals covered with thick fur or 



Fiu. 136. DAnctn^ fiijura fmm Vnbti Mfegc. 

(Drawn by M, TAbb^ Breuil j from Afiiirf dts f jSraJV {f.4nlkrQpa(<}gi^f toI. mu,} 


feilhere, and their heads decorated with animal snnuts and horns^ 
Similar figures appear in the cave of Altamira*, Les Combarelles^, 
Marsoulas*, and on a baton de commandetnent from Gourdan*. The 
similarity between all these *‘diabJotina,” as our French colk^ca 



*37- Hunlsmfln ( ?) frtilti L.flU|{eTie Eossf, 
{From Girod and \Tass^iija.t, Ijtugrrit Sattt.) 


expressively caU them, and the masked dancers of Melanesian rites 
is too striking to be entirely without significance. 


j' Breuil, P Souirinet. und D, Pebeay, “ Obaervatjiin* «ir lift 

Mtw de ouEnmBRdmentom^ dti animsln ct de peivann^^ soni-hunuint*’ 

KW, [1^], p, 6a>. 

■ ^ruiUuc uid Bwiua, la «nim» if^Vutmira, Bbb. 41-43. 

CnpiMii, Breui] and Peyrany, “FiRures nnthiftpomoiphta mj humaines de la 
cavGiTM! d«» Combaretlea*’ {C^J*,A. Monaco [1906I. vo). 1. o. aoSl 
* Caitailfwkc and Breuil, VAitfhr. flResI, p, 437. 

pfihiFimiifSie [[^a6]p 6, 
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Apart from these special cases^ it is disappointing that the men 
represented in Palaeolithic engravings rarely^ if ever seem to be doing 
anything interesting. We should welcome a picture of a chief with 
his decorations and with his tribal marks tattooed upon him. But 
Palaeolithic man represented tumselT without clothing and widiout 
weapons; he has told us nothing as to how he cut the one or wielded 
the other. He is to be seen craw^ling flat on the ground behind an 
aiumalp in one well-known engraving from Lingerie Basse (Fig, 137). 
Thk may be a hunting stratagem; but it is equally possible that die 
attitude of the man is dictated by the shape of the space available 
for the figurCp and that the picture has no stor>^ to telh \Mten anJtnals 
and men are grouped, or animats together, h is the single figures 
diat arc of importance in the eye of the artist, not the ms^mble. ITie 
beautiful engraving from Lorthel (Fig. 18, p. 75) has been supposed 
to represent a herd of deer crossing a fish fid stream. But surely the 
artist, w’ho displays such admirable powers of obser^^ation, would have 
in some way indicated the surface of the tvater, or the refraction- 
effects on the legs of the animalsp had such been his intention: and 
the presence of a fish above the back of the foremost deer is fatal to 
the explanation suggested. The conclusion to w^hich we must come 
is disappointing enough; that the artist having drawn a number of 
deer, had the happy thought that he could fit a number of fish into 
the blank spaces beuveen their legs* He was less interested in making 
a pretty picture than in securing that hb family should be supplied 
with venbon and fish for their Larder. 

On the other hand, the artbt was not pblivioua to motion, and 
endeavoured to suggest it, as it irere* dnematographically, by drawing 
an animal with its legs in the rwo extreme positions of w^alkingp 
fonvard and backward—sometimes filling in the intermediate posi¬ 
tions as well*. Thus we may find figures of animals with what w^e 
may call fans pf legs in the mural decoration of the caveSs as in the 
foremofit of the two reindeer in Fig, 138. Similarly the graceful 
waving of the neck of a enme ar some similar long-necked bird is 
represented un a pebble frum AlnntastruCp now in the British Museum 
(same Fig*), A curious series of dots arranged in circles, assndated 
with pnjpulsora, and terminating in the figure of a wounded and 
dying bison (Fig. 139), painted on the Avail of the cave of Niaux^ 
may perhaps be intended to represent the whirling of a cast stone. 

In connexion witb Uic representation of motion, we must not 
omit to mention a stone disc found in the Chaffaud cavci with a 
most cfFecdve impresaionJatic sketch of hvo herds of Avild horses Ln 

^ Sr M. Fnure, refioE^cntmtioit dn tiiQuvaTimt doiiB Tiirt rnn^gdil^iuct] 
[1914J, p. 101 ; Hum li<?i4h p. 40). 



Fi|r-138- JKepresentiitian of a wnlking animnJ and of a cnuic (?) urith wnvitiK ncL'k. 

(Drinvn by M. I'Abh^ Bicuit; from La OfiWFte dt and Lrt Caatnm dt Ui r/gia„ eaititihriqitf.) 
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full charge; a good illustration to accompany a description of the 
piles of horse-bones in the Aurignacian midden-heaps at Solutre. 
The separation of the leader horse of the herd will not escape notice. 




• * * 

•L • • m***** 

••tfl 

Filfr 139. Dymg bwn and m% Etaiw, 
fDrArni by M. TAbb^ Bmu]; frnm L'Jnthropo^^U, to|, xJ3C.) 






Fig. C4D. Choripng CliH&ud. 

(From UAnthri^poiof^U, ^-oL Jiiv.) 


^rhe whole design is a remarkable antEcipaticTi of the art-ccmventiofis 
that would distinguish a modem sketch of mch a scene. 

Indeed, the contrast which the animal figures^ with their truth to 
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nature^ present to the crude and helpless human figures, is wonderful. 
The drawings nf exdnct forms, such as the mammoth and certain 
varieties of hunje* are of real zoological toIuc. Perhaps the Thavngen 
reindeer {already ilJmstrated, Fig. 20, p. 76) is the fineat engraving 
of the Palaeolithic Age yet foundp 'ITie well-known engraving from 
Siunt-Marcei, representing the same anlma] galloping*, is almost 
e<}uaily excellent. It Ls engraved upon a plate of schist, which was 
carefully polished smooth Iiefore receiving the engraving^. The same 
rock-shelter yielded some other very remarkable works of art: such 
as a notable horse-head in Hone, in which the relief of certain features, 
especially the lower lip and the eyes, is ingeniously cxprc$aed by a 
hollowing of the background^. Some of the engraved lines are filkd 
in with red, possibly an indication that the whofe object ^vas so 
coloured; indeed, M* le Comte Begouen, in describing a sculptured 
fragment from the cave of Enlene'*, expresses it as hi^ opinion that 
auch traces are to be found on all sculptures which have not been 
washed. 

As remote specimens of animal engraving, indicating the geo¬ 
graphical limits of the art^ may be mentioned the examples which 
England has yielded These are a representation of a horse-head, 
from Robin f lood's Cave {Creasw'tll Crags)^ and a similar but less 
definite example from Sherboume* An engraved figure of a goat (}), 
standing with one leg raised, faintiy inscribed on a pebble found at 
Nayland, Suffolk^, is perhaps a Little doubtful; it seems somehow 
to lack the indefinable but unmistakable **feeling" of Magdatenian 
Art, We need say nothing of the "mammoth^' from Saxniundham^ 
Suffolk^. 

An object from Brassempouy’ may possibly have a phallic signi¬ 
ficance* Such figures arc not very common, but they are found 
occasionally* Iliiis a fragment of the butt of a baton de comniande- 
menc from Laugcrie Basse^ is carved into two figures of phalli w hich 
seem to liave undergone the operation of circumcision or some 
similar mutilation. Two remarkable cajvings, representing the male 
and female generative organs respectively! from the Grotte du 


^ S« xiii, [iQOj], p. ig^, 

I r "Siatifsn de Pige du iurme <le Salnt-Mactx^I (Indre) d'lpr^ 

Ics fcmlleft de M. {UAnlhr, sin. p. 145). ^ 

’ H VtwfAj^. nil* Ph 151. 

* L\-inthw. xxrri. [19 [4], p. 1S7. 

* Mis9 X, "The Nt^Iand I!eun;-EKIIU!" {PmnediHgt of the SuS<Ak 

iMMttitiU itf Arf!uiMli^‘ and Xatufut Hiitory, KT. [ 191 f] . p. 3). 

■ ^ which Me Mart, VtiL figig], Nq. vs, ud mbwquent c&ttwpnndrtnw. 
’ VI. [iSgj], p. 135. 

* And Lei ifopiMW tie du rrmt; Uuurrit (Piris 

igoo), pt,t« t. ' ’ 
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Placard, have also been described and figured^; and similar objects 
have been reported from the station of ifeznn in the Ukraine®. 

But to describe adequately the engraved aoology of the Upper 



* Ar de Mortilltt. ** Deux, curtru*^ pieces de grptte du Plncard, Charente" 

{B.S.P.F. III. P- 431h 

* Th. Volkov, "Noavftlle* ddcouvertes diini I a station pajtforithjqiic de 

Ukmthe" [i9i*]p vol-1. p. 4^S). 
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PalaeuEthic Art wnuld require a volume several times the size of this. 
^Ve must be cuotent this small selection from the wealth of 
materid already at the disposal of the student. Every year is bringing 
new discoveries and new aurpriscs in this fniitful field. 


C. Vegetable Forms 

Vegetable forms are rare in comparison with animal figures, and 
It U evident that the artists were less interested in them* 'ITte execu- 



Fpgf^ 14:1, Engrawd VF^tflbft funiiB. 

(l^ram h* vul, kij.) 

tion is as a rule perfunctory, and never sufficiently naturalistic to 
make it possible to recognise the species of plant indicated, 'fhere 
IS sometimes evidence of the same exactness of observation as dis¬ 
tinguished the animal figures; thus the fact that certain groups of 
plants have their leaves alternating with one another on the two sides 
of the stem is aecmately rendered (as on a carved bone from the 
Grotte du Tnlobite). Gut as a rule the vegetable forms are con- 
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vendonalisedto the last degree, and tend to become merely curvilinear 
geometrical patterns. 

The pattern on a pendant from SainuMarccl may represent a 
seed-pod (Fig. 163 below); and the spiral patterns from Lourdes 
and Lcs Espel ungues d’Arudy may be founded on obsei^ation of the 
tendrils of a vine-lite plant (see Decheletfe, voL I. p, 230). 


D. Conventim^l Qnd C^fometrical Farm^ 

In addition to the figurea derived from living forms p human ^ 
atumal, or vegetable, there are a number of iSgures and patterns 



FIh, 143, Imry Dbjei:tB From BrMsnnpnuy, 
(From i/AmihropohjgU^ voL vi.) 


which are purely conventional ornament and have nn conmjtc 
meaning* Saint-^Iarcel has yielded a most remarkable double chisel 
of bone, with a baakei-like pattern upon it which we should have 
dated, w^cre it found apart from its surrnundingSj to the Brort/.e Agc^, 
Zigzags and groups of lines, parallel or making frets with one another, 
are also not untx>mraon, and are found as far east as Russia. The 
wavy lines on an ivory pendant from Brassempouy can hardly be 
other than mere ornament; another ivorj' object from the same place 

* S«e the figure, LVJnf/jx. voL XIII. p. 155, fig. 5. 



I. 



Fi^. 145+ **InHCriptbti'“ from Rochcb^rticr compared wi* en Aujtrtiinn 
tFnttn L ' AHihr6puttjgi£t. toL xv* iind vat, xvtJt.> 
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may possibly represent a floiiver (Eig. 143). The objects figured on a 
bone from Le Mas d'Azil may possibly represent some bean-like 
seeds; but what are we to make of the peculiar doubled mark on 
one end of the engraved bone from the same place (L'Anlhr. XIv, 
p. 390, fig. 8), or the random patterns on similar objects (ibid. p. i8p)? 

Some of these marks or groups of marks have been claimed as 
proving the astonishing theory that Magda Ionian man had evolved 
a form of writing by s^nnbolic signs. But such a thesis cannot be 
sustained. The recpnts of hunting expeditions and of similar eventsp 
found among American Indians and other nature-folk, which have 
been adduced in eorruboniLionp tend rather to disprove tlian to 
support it. These records are essentially hieroglyphics we see pictures 
of men, beasts3 boats+ arrow'sp camp-fires, and what-not^ and we piece 
them together* supplying die conjunctions and other parts uf speech, 
as we fill in the missing particles in an economically worded telegram . 
Only rarely do we find a symbol advanced a stage beyond a picture 
in these records* as when a number of strokes h^pifies the number 
of days occupied in the adventure. But the Magdalenian symbols 
are not pictures uf anything. If they w^ere writingt they must have 
had a picture-tvriting stage behind them* from which they were 
derived by a process of conventionalisation; but nu trace of such a 
picture-writing has come to light in all the cave-exploration that has 
taken place. We must be content with regarding these s^™bols as 
mere ornament, p<K3ibly derived from the conventionalisation of 
plant motives in decoration. 

There is, however, a certain resemblance between these Palaeo¬ 
lithic marks and the notches cut upu n die Australian message- 
sticks (Fig- 145). The Utter arc not, however, writing in any sense 
of the termH These sticks are primarily the credentials of the 
messenger who bears them—the pnHjf that he really represents the 
chieftain whose message he bears*, Secondarily the marks are 
mnemonics, designed to help the messenger to remember the details 
of the commumcaHon which he is to deliver by word of mouth. 
They bear the same relation to a written misaivc that a knot tied 
upon a handkerchief bears to a written memorandum of the engage¬ 
ment to be remembered. Whether or not the PaJacoUthic bones 
bearing these marks are message sticks it la impossible to say; the 
explanation is plausible, hut we cannot venture to say more. Groups 
of nicks are nut infrequently cut In die edges of Magdalenian hone 
objects. They have been supposed to be tally-marks, reckoning up 
the vietirna of a humetj or in some other way connected with nuuiera- 

^ Somewhat similar arc the stringB of BheJIa aaJ other odds and eutig \jErd fgr 
ETTuholk in Africa, SccJ.AJ. xvi. [iHitTlp ^95- 
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tion. See M. Venvorn, Dte Anfdt^e dfs Zuhicnst Corr. xlii. [ 1911 ], 
P‘ 53- possibly they are mere ornament. 

Sometimes there may be a magical meaning in the strokes. Plctte 
figures an assegai'head from Braasempony* which has a simple linear 
pattern scratched on the pkee where it would be hidden if mounted 


Fig. 14*. Supposed “tajfy" or "huntiiiif record," 
(Inun Lanet md Chriit}', Rttiguint Ai]uit{tfttae.} 




in a haft, He makes the not unreasonable suggestion that these 
hnes po^ a secret magical meaning, designed to render the 
wmpon the more deadly, and that it iras not for nothing that they were 

^11 u supposed to know 


^ L*Anihr. ix^ p, 547* 
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E. Figta-es of Artificial Qi^eris 

A pendant in bone from Saint-Marcel has on one side a drawing 
of a groping tieer, and on the other what looks like a wooden sledge, 
and may perhaps he an actual representation of such an object. 
Sledges might have been used for dragging the carcases of heavT 
animals from the place of slaughter to the encampment. But the 
eWef repr^ntations of artiiicia] objects in Magdalenian Art arc the 
peculiar ligures known asclaviform, tectiforra, and scutiform devices. 
These are much more frequently painted than engraved, and we 
therefore describe them in the section on painted patterns. 



Fig, 147, Bone j^niknt, Ssint-MiirccL 
{DrttTMi by M . J’Abbd Breuil \ frofn L'Anlhnfpolvi^t^^ lev.) 


4, Cl\v Modelling 

Iliere is as yet but one cLx^mpIc of thifl techjiique kno^vn, but it 
b in many respects ejctremcJy remarkable, 

The di^aver>' made by M, le Comte Begoiicn at the cave 
known as Fuc d'Audunbert, in the department of This 

^vc is difficult of access at all CimeSt as a river^ the Volp, rises within 
tt and flows from its mouths A boat is necessary to enter it, and 
sometimes in flood this is imposaihle* The cave is in three stages. 
1 Jie first of these is at the level of the water. The second is reached 
at a distance of about 150 mitres from the cave mouth, by climbing 
a cliff-surface about 2 metres high. Here a gallery opens which 
enlarges into great halls ornamented with calcareous concretions of 
great scenic effectiveness. The walk at this level shew engravings, 

"I'M BtflttK# de In caveme du Tuc d'Audoubert 

(Anej^c) {L AnlhFt Xxm. [19]^], p, 657)^ S« also Idtntf **LTnc rkouvellc grouc A 
^ravum ddDB I la Cavtme duTac d^Audoubm^’ IC^4.P.A, Gmvn 

toJ, I, p, 46^). Thift artidlr was wrilEdn before iKc diiCO^irfy of thf Btometiei, 
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and some traces of painting, lit ^ cnmer of one of these halU there 
is a **chjniney," at first vertical p then ciming in screw-fashion up¬ 
wards, This has to be climbed for a height of some mitres by 
scrambJirig up the mughnesses of the rock surface. The summit of 
this chimney” h decorated with engravings of bisons. At the lop 
uf the chimney we enlcr the third stage of the cave through a narrow 
passage, with a few animals engraved on the waJlSi The style of the 
engraving and the technitjue of tlie sculpture differ in the dm^’iings 
of this uppermost stage from those in the lower stages; Comte 
Begpuen considers that they are older, ascribing them to the Auti- 
gnaciau and thcjse of the lower stage to the Magdalenlan. The cun- 
tinuatiun of this passage was hlncked by stalactite; but Comte 
Begouen^s party bruke open a man-hole in the obstruction and found 
a passage decorated with a C[jrnplication of meandering and inter¬ 
lacing lines; similar decoration, has been found in the caves of 
Altamira, nf Gargas, and of Homos de la Pefia, already desorihed. 
The engravings of animals, however, came to an end. lliis passage 
led to parts uf the cave which bad been infested by cave bears, their 
claw -marks and bones were everywhere. Some of the skulls had been 
broken to extract the teeth for making ornaments^. On the hard- 
baked mud floor were distinct marks of the feet of the Palaeolithic 
people who had been the last men in the cave before the arrival of 
the Comte's party, 

A little farther along this passage there was what we may fairly 
call the Inner Sanctuary'. On the right of the passage there was a 
snuill hall at a lower level than the passage. Stepping dowmsvard 
into this, there were seen marked on the cave floor a number 
of curved lines, the meaning of which was not dear, and abo 
a number of deep rounded depressions^ w'hich were identified a$ 
human heel-marks. No toe-marka vvere to be seen, from which it 
w'as ingeniously inferred dial tlie cave the scene of some kind 
of religious dance, in w'hich only the heels were allowed to touch 
the ground. 

Leaning up against a block of rock fallen from the roof of this 
chamber were two statuettes of bisons, modelled in day. The illus- 
trations, here reproduced, will be suffident to shew what admirable 
works of [srt these are (Fig. 148). One of them is 61 cm,, the other 
63 cm. in length. 

Everything points to this cave being a Most Holy Place of the 


Theji' irwiv have li«n t^nJlrcted oi a ni^iura of barwr? the tvibic leelh of 
elks jre uietl a* Clifttncy by rhe ItiNs of Idaho and Mantina, flc-cordiniE 

to Mr Buffour, ** Norc 00 the tik of-elk ^ teeth im nioaev in North Amenity ' 

54 ^. 
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Fi(f, 14^. Cliy ligyr<?» of hSiuirtH from Tut- d^-^udouhtri. 

[From L^Aitihrnptfififilirf Voh \X11J+') 
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Upper Palaeolithic men. The dlEicult}' of access shews that it canrincit 
be a mere habitation. The evidence of dances in the innermnst 
recesses of the cave, the figures sculptured in mysterious places finly 
to be approached with great difficulty, all indicate that these people 
liad already evolved a religion of no little complexity. 


5, Paintinh 

In the Aurignacian stage painted figures were merely outlined ur 
at most touched in with engraved or painted strokes, Put at the 
^^nning of the MagdaJenian stage the whole surface of the figure 
)E tilled in with a uniform wash of red or black paint. Later in the 
suge, however, the artists attempted to improve upon these dull 
silhouettes. At first horns, hoofs, or eyes would be touched in with 
black on the figure of an animal othcr^vise redj and this polvchrome 
treatment thus begun, was marvciiously developed. I'he ctmtours of 
^ ^ shades, were caught and reproduced with 

astoRu ing skill. A whole spectrum of tints, produced by ITUXturL'!^ 
ot TOloure m varying proportions, was invented and utilised; and by 
sut- processCT as washing out. or sgraffito, the artist sought to 
emphasise salient details of his subjects. 

it, in painting and in engraving it is to be noticed how often 
if* ^ ingeniously natural irregularities in the surface of 

the wall to form part of the figure which he was drawing. 

n some of the deposits in the caves paints have been found 
(iron oMde, red and yellow ochre, and ojiide of manganese). These 
were the ii^temb for the artist ^vho decorated the caves, as well, 
ou t, « decoration, of the persons of the cave-dwellers 

themselves. Tubes matle of the long bones of birds or of reindeer 

d« r* paint; one, for instance, from tlie Grntte 

es CotttSs (Vannes) still contained some red ochre‘ (Fig. 149). The 

whll^ poLin ed viitU roiind stones on flut plates of schmt, 

. as palettes; such plates, still bearing daubs of colour, 

„bb ''“W des Roches (Indre) a bone pencil, 

red f ^ ^ tumsetew, and smeared with 

which th^ **' probably one of the instruments with 

«hich the paint was applied to the surface to be decorated*. 

dt cerfDu en t» r^Vk^ QueJ4 Ues j^ns ri«ladv« lux IttUli tn bol* 

flai.'Dna I oerv" jr 4_s |'i;i„,!T*'* ‘mraient aervi, d'opria certains auteurs, iJe 

impienrenw ^ieh 

lube, wc nted scajrelv 'hMitnt* * ” uchre has vctuBlJy |i«ii found in the 
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T49, Fkirtt tube fur Jssint. 


rDncwn by M. J/Abb^ BreuiL fr^am Rftw •ie i <f Artlhr^poioffie^ xvi,> 




A, B* Figures cf Mm aifd qf Anim&b 

The best method of describing the material under this head h 
to give some particulars about the prindpal tiaves where painted 
subjects pf the Magdalenian period have been founds No exkiustjve 
etiumcratiun h attempted; the number of sites already known is so 
large that such a catalogue would overstep the limits at our disposal. 

Font-de-Giiumt (Dordogne). This cave is to be reached by 
scrambling up a face of cliff—a process not \dthout danger.. It is 
a passage or gallerv' about 120 metres long and 3 to 3 metres broad, 
with a number of subsidiary passages opening uut from it on both 
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sides. In the tiiiddle there is an extremely finrrovv and clifiicuk con- 
traedon nf the passage, called by the poetioil name of the Rtibicon i 
whoever manages to squeeze through this vidll find the most important 
of the mural decorarions in the cave inside it. The cave was at one 
time Inhabited by the cave bear, which lias left the scratches of its 
chwB on the waJls. The deposits on the Huor of the cave conTained 
a number of flints, including some with projecting angles worn and 
almost ground aw^ay. These were probably the tools with ivhicb the 
engravings were executed. Pieces of ochre w^ere also found, which 
had been scra^^d into a crayon shape, and were doubtless the pencils 
□f the artists. 

The mural decorations do not begin till abEuit 6 o metres from 
the entrance. It is possible that this may mean nothing more than 
that the weather has succeeded in influencing the wvdJ of the cave 
a^ far as this, and has efFaced any paintings that there may have been 
nearer the entrance^ It is alsr* possible that the paintings were in¬ 
tentionally placed in die mure mysterious recesses of this and of the 
other caves; but this cannot be maintained with assurance. For all 
wc may know, figures might have been painted on rock surfaces in 
the open air. 

There are in all iqiS figures on the walls of this cave, which has 
been described in an important monograph^. It has been shewn 
that these were not all executed at one rime, but that there are clear 
indications of a development, the dating of wliich b assisted by the 
superposition of the designs. 

liie oldest designs are a number of hands^ stencilled in black. 
These resemble the very retnaritable series of hands in the cave nf 
Cargas and like them they are assigned to the Aurignacian stage. 
[ hen follow a number of linear designs, also Aurignacian, rudely 
executed in red or black, representing heads of hordes, maninioths, 
rhinoccriDSt bison. The paint is either red ochre, or the black of 
manganese oxide. N^ext come a series of black fresoues, comprising 
figures of large dimensions dravirm with great vigour, and representing 
horses, bison, and reindeer. 'ITicy are not merely outlined, as in the 
previous designs, but painted with a uniform wash over the whole 
surface. Contemporary' witli these are some engravings, nearly all 
rtprcsetiring horses.. The so-called tectifotm devtce-i, described on 
a later page, is frequent in association with this scries of deigns. 
Later still ^me the po^Throme paintings, in w'hkh black, red, brown, 
and somerimes yellow are used in the one painting; shades arc also 
produced by mixtures uf these colours. Thev are'distributed arbi- 


* L. n H. BreaM uikI D. FoTniry, A .im: 

Or/rdqgnf {Monacn^ l^io). 
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trariJy over the surface, not attempting, apparently, to reproduce 
the real colour or surface markings of the animals. The animals 
represented in this series are all faisons. Engraving is frequently 
combined with the painting. Uist of all there come another series 
of outline representations, all representing mamnioths. There is one 
representation nf the cave lion and one human face in the series. 
One painting, representing a pair of reindeer^ partly engraved and 
partly painted, r^nks among the finest works of PaLieoltthlc Art 
knowTi, A technical detail of interest is the utilisation of mtunil 
irregularities in the wall of die cave to foon parts of die animals 
designed. Font-de-Gaume shews a good example of this in a horse 
partly adapted from a series of stabcrites. *l'he same technique has 
been noticed in the Altamira cave, and in another cave otherwise less 
ijiiportant, at Co marque {Dcprdogne), where a finely drawn horse- 
head is fitted to a body more than sis feet in length which conf^ists 
entirely of irregularities in the wall slightly touched up^ This b 
the more remarkable in that it is imptissibSe to see this great figure 
properly, as the cave is ton narrow to allow the visitor to stand back 
far enough to take in the whole picture at a glance. 

MarsQulos {Haute-Garonne), ThLs cave closed by a fall of 
nick at an early time—probabiy about the end of the Palaeolithic 
age—which has protected its valuable contents from interference dll 
our own genera don. The deposits on the floor were excavated from 
jSSi onwards, revealing Solutrean remains overlaid with Magda- 
leIlian; but the wall decoradons w^ere not noticed serinusiy rill liRRy, 
It appears tliat they ha%'e since sufferer! badly from the name-cutting 
and scribbling of totally unnecessary people-. 

The decorations fait into three series^ prrsbably belonging to as 
many different stagers of the development of the art* n^erc is first 
a scries of paintings in black, with w'hich seem to be associated a 
number of engravings in firm out line. Secondly there are some 
polychrome figures of animals, the outlines in black and the filling-in 
in red, or the heads in black and the body represented by red points 
{a peculiar technique charmeterisric of this cave). With these arc 
asswiated tectiform and scutiform symbols. Allied with these 
paintings there are eiigravings in stippled lines ^vith shading repre¬ 
senting the hair and other surface markings of the animaLs indicated. 
Thirdly there arc certain crescents and other inexplicable symbols 
in red. ^Fhe combination of painting and engraving—the outline 


^ L\‘inthr. XX Vl_ 510. 

■ Seo Canailhdc and Ij« pcimnres et gniATim dcs cavctties [jiyr^n^cnries** 

Kvj, [1905], p. 4^1^; F. Rcgnaultj " Lit raveme de Maraouldi^' 

Chtrbounf [ir^5h P* ^44h 
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engmvcd and the figure filled in with pRint—is abo found in this 
cave iti one or two examples. 

The animak represented are hordes, deer, ibex, and, especially, 
bisons, of which there are over a hundred figures. Four of the bison 
figures are drawn in an extremely awkward place^—on the roof of 
a narrow tunnel in the cave^ where it b necessary^ to crawl. Even if 
this contraction be partly due to the aeeuuiulafion of nibbish on the 
floor, the difficulty' of executing a w^ork uf art in such a position must 
have been prudigiijus. One of these figures has been made bv a 
process analogous to that called sgr^itj^ tlie rock surface having 
been blackened, and then ihe outlines of the animal scratched awa)% 
This gives an effect of relief to the drawing. 



Fig. 151, AjTowa(?>t Niatut. 

PL u %* j fDrt’vm by M. rAbbf BFeuil- from 

< Drawn by M. I Abbt Event]; fmm VAji^ropoitigir, voL sax ) 

irol, SIJC.) 

Some extremely rude human faces contrast strangely with the 
excellence of the animal drawings. They look mor^ like the first 
efforts of a child at drawing than anything eke* It ia to be noticed 
that here as at Font-de-Gaume the later drawings sometimes arc $d 
placed as tn interfere more or less wixh earlier ones, 

Niaux (Ari^e)* I'his most remarkable cave, which ib over 
i^-Oomi-in length, has its walls cov'^ered \vith ciigravmgsand paintings, 
many of them of conspicuous merit. These paintinga are entirely in 
black j the red and brown colours which appear in other caves are 
here absent. Tlie subjects are* as mual. animals, with in addition 
Certain other objects and marks, 1 his cave w-aa noteworthy for dis- 


Fb* Stone and thrvwiiiH- 
itjck(?)L Ntnux. 
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playing designs traced in tKe clay covering the floor, protected by 
stalagmite; a wounded bison, bleeding from wounds in its side, is 
the most remarkable of these. There is atso to be seen the footprint 
of one of the ancient artists, likewise protected by stalagmite. Other 
noteworthy dessigns in the cave nf Niaux are a '‘claviform sign 
with points, which is suggestive of a stone flying from a throwing- 
sdck (Fig, 150); a series of what may be representations of feathered 
arrows (Fig. 151); and a bison witJi four circular marks upon it, possibly 
stonr-wounda. The figure of a fish is algo to be noted 1 on account 
of its rarity, A plan of the cave will be found in L'Anthr. xrx, p* 16: 
the paper containing it has algo numerous ilEustratiDns of its art. 
The exploration of this cave is a mat ter of considerable diffieuliy, 
owing to deep pools which have to be swum, and narrow contrac¬ 
tions which have to be passed. I'lie designs continue tu the end, 
shewing that the Palaeolithic artists penetrated to its furthest re- 
ecssea^. 

A/famita, This cave in the province of Santander, Spain-; consists 
of a series of halb united by passages, having a total length of about 
235 mi:tres. At the entry is a midden-heap of broken shells and bones. 
The depogitH on the floor were in two layers, Solutreau and ilagda- 
lenian respectively. The reindeer, which rarely penetrated south of 
the Pyrenees, is not represented in the cave; the majority of the 
painted figures represent bisons^ These arc depicted in pulychrome 
with amazing skill and truth to life, and are delicately and artistically 
shaded. 

In a wild region near Biscay is a cave consisting of 
two long passages, in which are figured a horse, a con, and two 
heifers, outlined in red* The line is sometimes firm, sometimes 
expressed by a aeries of dots close together. A simihir technique ia 
to be seen at Font-de-Gaume and at Castillo. 

Cmlilh. "^rhis again is a large cave nidi numerous side passages 
and chambers, all of them containing wall-paintings and engravings, 
monochrome signs (tectiform, maniform, and the like), black and red 
horses^ hindg, and bisons. The hands are represented as in the 
Gargas cave* and are older than the other figures, being in some 
cases covered by them. The deposits on the cave floor, which have 
been carefully excavated by Obermaier and Breuil, are well stratifiEd 
and represent all stages from Mousterian to Neolithic^. The works 


^ Fur ii ycn' EtrikinR d^criptiOfl tlvc of .N tilliX. see the rawEv entitled 

"'In H prchiftloric BanctiLuir>'," in R, H. Mflrvtt'ft Thr Thrnhft^J f>/ Rfffisimt fsecond 
edition). See hFbo Cartnilhjic and Rfpvdl, f^jrttlLrefr el nT^lAUres morses des 

CUIrmics pyrdn^ennea, XiiiOT’' (X'. 4 w/Ap-. XtS, p. 15), 

^ E. Cartailhac find JI. Drentl. /jj itAhitruiffi, 

^ Set H. Obtxmflicr and H. Brtuil,Fi^uiEfn de In vmtTt liu L'gATiElo (Espflvntp' 
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of Art in the cave are described by firetiil aa *'innumerable'.” He 
classifies tliem thus: deep engravings with simple lines (horses, deer, 
goats, cows); striated engravings passing into graffiti of numerous 
deer, chamois, antelope, bison; paintings of hands, surrounded with 
red colour; red tectiform, scudfotm, and rhomboidal forms, as iveii 
as dots and disra; drawinp in line; more or leas well modelled, red 
and black (bisons, horses, deer, goats); polychrome frescoes, not 
numerous, and later than the rest. Among these is an elephant; 
not apparently a mammoth, to judge from the shortness of the tusks 
and the want of hair. 

The following arc the principal facts which emerge as to the 
choice and treatment of subject by the Magdaicnian painters, when 
the W‘all decorations of these and other caves arc compared. 

I. Fhe paintings as a rule represent animats. IVIen are seldom 
if ever represented. The stencilling of hands is no longer practised, 
but hands and arms arc painted at Castillo. 

The snitnais shewn are as a rule those of service to man; 
savage carnivores, such as the targe felines and bears, are sometimes 
represented, but not tiften. 

3. As a rule the animal figure is not part of a picture, nor is it 
represented performing any action. Sometimes bisons are repre¬ 
sented ai in full charge; once an otter is shewn, catching a fish (on 
a fragment pf horn from Laugerie Basse, Fig, 13, p. 70 itnte) and 
somedmea a maJe animal h leprcaented with its female, but such eases 
are the exception, 

4, Not infrequently a part of an animal (especially the head) is 
made to do duty for the whole. 


C, Vegftable Forms 

T here appear to he no painted deinces which can be classed under 
this head: certainly none of importance. 


D. CooT'eatforuit Forms 

Several eaves have red dots, random strokes, zigsiags and similar 
patterns here and there on the walls. There is nothing to add to 
what has been said under this head in the section on Engraving. 
Certain of the figures are evidently stylised from concrete forms (see 


■' tiurnomrs 

7 if I). For thev; Spini.h wvn «c 

Hcmiilia .^cq)iJe ^ RJe, Jjif pittfunu y frabadot dr lat carytimS fireistmiiti dr 
(i'#n»ndi!r, 14 ) 06 ), Juan Cabr« AipiitA, El nrtr ra^j|i-« at 
EipinUi (^f^nd, icfrj}, and AlciJde del Rio. Abbe Bteuil. and Per® Si™, fx3 
ift* m iGntahriqu* (MonacOj 

* L*Anihr, riQO&j, p. 615 (T, 
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P- S3i)i tilua hiinds appear in a rake-likc fditn—^a honiontgj 
stroke with a number of vertical utrokelets rising from it; other 
similarly designcti symbols» with the strnkelets obIiquL% may repre¬ 
sent harpoons. But most of the conventional patterns are quite 
unintelii^hle. 

E, Repmefjtiitioris of Arfijiditl Ohjtcis 

Under thLs head we must consider tlte so-called daviform, 
tectiform, and scutiform devices which arc someiinies tu lie founds 
Clavilorm devices Fig, t5o) consist of upright bam, each 



Fiij, 15I:. Tcctifarra dcrvice*, 

hv XL TAbbe BrtuiJ; from Rer-'w tf ArtiitFop^i/gig. voL SlK.l 


with a aiTiall side projection. 'ITiey have all the appearance of being 
representations of mounted stone axes, dubs^ propulsom, or possibly 
batons de commjndement. It is probable that one or other of these 
comparisons is sounds and that it represents tlie actual intention of 
the artist. 

Tectiform devices are essentially shaped like a more or less 
isosceles triangle, w^ith a vertical line nmning from apex to baste. 
There are many differences in detail of ornamental treatment, but 
this geometrical figure is the basis of all. They sometimes occur 
alone, but they are also painted over an animal figure, covering the 
middle of ita body (Fig. 15^). 
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they closely resembJci huts, whence the name tlidt has been 
piven In tlie monograph on hont-de-Gaume, already efted^ 

there will be found a number of illustrations of nide huts, bents> or 
wigw-ama, constructed by nature-follt in various parts of the world, 
all of which consist cssendally of a sloping roof of some more or less 
flexible materiaf supported by a vertical pole set up in the middle of 
the floor of the structure. 

The resemblance between such huts and the tecliform devices is 
striking, but not wholly convincing. Some tjiiestions arise when we 
consider the meaning suggested. Why should the hul be drawm over 
the animal figure? We are told that it is a magical attempt to secure 
an end aimed at; to get the animal into the hunter^a power imprisoned 



ScutifafpiT: and na^irrum 


fFroin La UarerftfifAitoifura,) 

in his hut. But the hunter would not want a liring bison ur mammotli 
in his hut; he wants the dead animal at his encampment, not neces¬ 
sarily within hb hut. Aloreovcrp he is a cave-dweller, and does not 
occupy such a hut as is supposed to be depicted in the paintings. 

I have another suggestion to offer with regard to these devices; 
namely, that they are intended to represent traps. They arc meani 
lo suggest a pit with an impaling-pole in the middle, cov^ered witli 
branches and earth. The vertical post is usually, if not aJw ays, placed 

just on that part of the animal tvhere such a post would strike it in 
actual use. 

The scutiform and navifotm symbols 1 vvoiild explain likewise as 
intended to represenl nets. It may be reasonably objected that an 
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artist who could dmw jsuch excellent animals might have been ex-- 
peered to be able to draw much better nets, if he had w ished to da so. 
But did he wish to do so ? In the strange ramificaduns of the savage 
mind, the idea of deceiving the victim by means which prosaic 
civilisation deems impossible, finds a prominent place. Hunting 
charms have been collected from many parts of the wurld in w hich 
the animal is appealed to as a reasoning being, and tied to, to persuade 
It to fall into the hunter's snare. Thus^ to quote the first example 
that,comes to hand, in the first book that I take dow'n from mv 
shelves^ tlicre is a Malay incantaden in which the deer is addressed 
in these terms: 

If yuu wish to Wflir brdOclflB emd Hue*? 

Stretch aut your two foie- 

the bracelets and rings being the noose and trap. The deer is sup¬ 
posed to be deceived into misunderstanding tlic nature of the orna¬ 
ments promised. Likewise the wily Palaeolithic artist, when drawing 
a trap, took care not to make it too like the real things so as to keep 
tlie animal from guessing what it actually w^as. 

Jf the reader w-ill now turn back to the figure of die deer and 
salmon from Lorthet (Eig. i8, p, 75)1 he will see above the hindmost 
animal a couple of loKenges with a vertical bar crossing them. Piette^ 
the dLacoverer nf the object, took them for a hieroglyphic by mcaJis 
of which the artist or the owner made his signature. This is hardly 
likelvi but no other theory has been suggested^ 30 far as I know®. 
The objects presumably have a magical meaningp if we are to see 
magic in the rest of the design: and after what has now" been said it 
is not difficult to aec in these objects a simple kind of trap. A movable 
cruss^bar of wood keeps the jawn of an elastic sided opening apart: 
an itLcautious bird or animaL steps upon it, displaces the prop^ and 
the Jaws of the trap close on its leg. Similar traps are engraved on 
a cylindrical rod of bone in the collection of the Marquis de Vibraye^, 

THF. SPANISH CROUP OF ROCK-PAINTINGS 

The caves of the north of Spain, such as Castillo and Altamira, 
are coTmected with the art-group to w high the classical sites north 
of the Pyrenees belong. Hut there is another group in Spain quite 
independent of these, and representing an entirely dilTerent art- 
affinity, These are cave- and rock-paintings found in the eastern 

* W. Stcat, aiffJiiji' p. 171. 

* Etcept thEt the are nicutit for r>w. Geot^ Wilke, ''Mythinche 

Vorfllcllun^n und nyuibotiBc^he ZckKen am mdagemiBn tocher (A/aimuj, 

VI. 1 ly 14], But tilt vcnrtcat —whk-h in the not very j£ai>cl itproductton 

nf ihff cngrti^in^, ilEiutradiiE the papvr died, t» lumcd uito a —dutla nni rEsemblp 
the pupii of im eye. 

" Ati illustration wiU be found in L'Anfht. XVlll. [igu^], p. 
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and Muthcm districts of the Peninsula. The following are the 
principal sites: 

Roca del Aloro, Cre/^ir, Arc^on. On a surface of rock that slopes 
oumands as a shelter, about lo metres long and overhatiijing about 
2’50 metres, near the source of the Calapata river. Flints of Magds- 
Icnian type were found in the floor deposits. The paintings are in 
dark red, which has sunk deep into the pornus rock, and as it were, 
has become incorporated with it. A fine and scarcely risible engraved 





Fig. 1S+, .StHija, Roca del Mora. 

(Dfiwn by M, I'Abbi BrcuU; from L'AnlhrapDiogit, vol, cr.) 

line surrounds the margin of the figures, and by similar lines the 
^es, nostrils, and other surface markings are indicated. The colour 

El iinifoitii wash over the surface- 

Passing over some ill^ible traces at the right-hand end of the 
shelter, we notice a fricae of four animals—a stag rising from rest 
pvo sta^ walking, and a cow; all painted with marvellous feeling 
for DUthne; the dimensions ranging about 0-30 metre by 0-25 metre. 
Ihe body of the cow b shewn with colour as variegated as the cows 
m our own fields display. Nest comes a small figure—it may be some 
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sort of canine animal—impfcrfect at both ends and not clearly re¬ 
cognisable. This completes the series an Roca del Mono itself. But 
on a neighbouring rock some 200 metres away L'Abbe Breuil noticed 
a beautiful picture of two stags, one black and the other red (Fig, 154), 
and a pretty but much injured procession of ibei^es; and Senor Juan 
Cabr£ Aguild has after\'i'ards discovered no less than ten rock^shelters 
in the neighbourhood with similar paintings^, 

Cogiil. In a siTuilar rock-shelter on a hill-side at die village of 
Cogul, north of Leri da, are some other paintings of great importance. 
There are five groups^ all ver^' remarkable. 

First comes a strange diagrammatical representation of a man 



Fiff* 155^ Man ]u\\iTi^ itPgf. Cogul. 

(Dfnwri hy J'Abbtf Breuii; frcini vol. Jtx.) 


killing stags (Fig. 155). We see at once that w^e are in a different 
art atmosphere. An itction is being represented: while, on the other 
hand the drawing is so much convetidonalised that it is hardly re¬ 
moved from a geometrical abstracbon. 

If we found the topmost figure alone, it wotjld be impossible to 
say what it was intended for* It h really a dead stagi the four legs 
and one of the antlers turned upwards. This U shewn by the rest 
of the dlagtam, w^hich depicts the hunter witli his trappings, casting 
a javelin at another victim by means of hb propulsor. 

Also shewm in the above figure b a man attacking a bison with 
(apparently) an assegai. ITiirdlycomesa neat little group of animats— 

’ L'Abbtf II. Breuil und Jiiui Aguitn, Les r^lTlturcft rupt§tni« du bassin 

Inf^iicur dc rfebrt '* (LV^nlAr, itx, [rQoq], p, tJ, 
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Fig. ij6, The Cojiul danw. 

^Drawn by M. I’Abh^ Breuih ftmiB L’.-inUwfiftoleeie, vd. **,) 


















Fijt- 157. The wall-pabit^^ ar Alpere* 

{Dnyen by TAbh^ Rncuilj fram L^AmkropidogUy vr*l, sntiiT ] 
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a stagT hinds, and at the batttim what seems tn be a cow. I'his laat Is 
painted above another anlnia] figure* Fourthly we see a group with 
further evidence of stratifioitioa; tliere are traces of vtry minute 
figures, of w hich three only remain—at the top a bull chasing a man 
(a reversal of the usual order of things), and in the middle a ver>' 
small figure of another man. Superposed to this there comes a group 
of animaLs, chief of which are two excellent figures of ibexes, running 
or leaping. Below are two cows, of much inferior merit, one of them 
marked with aebra-Hke stripes on the body- Over these cow figures 
is painted another group—two w^omen, attired in skirts. The last 
picture in tlic Cogul gallery^ is by far the most importaut. It represents 
a number of wumen similarly attired, dancing around w hat may either 
be a man or a male idoL The small size of the ccntml figure in com¬ 
parison with the women makes the latter the more probable* Here 
we have an actual representation of some rituah probably connected 
with rites to secure fertility, 

Alpera. The most extensive of these series of rock paintings is 
at AJpera^ a rallway-stadon between iladrid and ^"alencb, aiiKjut 
half-way between Albacete and xAlicante, The site of the paintings 
is a stnalJ farm called El Bosque. They are distributed over two 
rock-sheltcm, called respectively Cueva de l:i Vieja and Cueva del 
Qiieso. d’he furmer is the more important^. 

The paintings in El Vieja cover a space io^a5 metres long, on 
an overhanging rock. There are no archaeological deposits at its 
base, except some coarse Hints w^hich may be nothing more important 
than the lost teetli of a modem threshing-sledge* There are a few 
Roman and I hero-Roman remains* 

The figures comprise about 50 goats or antelopes, stags, 
5 cows, 2 hordes, 3 deer, i moose, 5-7 wolves or other canines, and 
perhaps 3 birds* In one or two cases a cow has been changed to 
a stag by altering the horns; it wuuld be interesting to know why 
this was done. There are Insides over bo human figures, of which 
ifi are drawing a bow on an animal or another man, six are walking 
(four tn the right and txvo to the left), two are striking deer with 
weapons w hich are not suflSdently clearly expressed to be intelligible, 
one is striking artothcr with a mace, and ixvo are dancing* All the men 
arc naked, but they have oruanieuts on the head or body. Tlie head 
is bare in 13, two have a headdress expressed by an oblong hortzontal 
spot, seven have a triangular or semicircular headdresspW^hich in two is 
developed into a sort of mitre; four have a homed headdress. Flicrc 
are also one or two women, depicted tvith a skirt as at Cognl. 

^ See H. Breuil, Serrano Gnmez., mid Jusn Cabrf A|^la^ ** t.rji Jibria 

del Brku|m; h Alp^ni ( AJbacetr)*' (I-'x4jTJAr* xxiii, [rjis], p. 

m.k.a. 1. 
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The paintings In the Cucva del Queso cover a space 7-50 metres 
long* They are much Jess perfect than the Vieja paintiopi, and 
include seven or eight human figures. 

The authors quoted attempt—with considerable ressenc—to 
interpret two of the Vieja groups as representing each a hunter going 
out attended by a dog. The drawing is however so bad in each case 
that no veiy^ far-reaching deduction can be based upon it. 

Still, the Alpera paintings are of the highest LmportancCj on 
account of the insight which they give into the life of their designers. 

Alham2nM. Breuil has reported further waJJ-paintings at Albar^ 
radop and in the valley of Las Batuecas^ Ealremadura^ In the latter 
place there were found no less than eleven painted stations. Figures 
of bowmen were included among the paintings; ivitli them were 
enigmatical signs» dots, radiating lines^ etc. Other groups of the 
same type are reported in VAjiihr^ [^ 9 i 5 ]i P- 313 ff- 

These Spanish pain tings differ in several importanE respects from 
the Magda lenian. I'he human figure^ male and female^ is freely 
introduced, and the men and women are shewn engaged in their 
pursuits—warfare, the chase, dancing. The techni^iuc k obviously 
quite different, and die tendency to Etyliaarion ia manifest. It is 
clear that ^ye have to deal with the works of a different popuJatioti- 
group. 

The chronological relationship between these paintings and those 
of the Magdaleniau type is not easy to fist. But as will appear in the 
following chapter, die subset]uent Azilian civilisation has borrowed 
(or rather inherited) elements from both culture-groups. This wimJd 
seem to indicate that they are approximately contemporary. 

Palaeofit/nc aiid J[loder 7 i Art 

It is usual, in describing Magdalenian works of Art^ to compare 
them with those produced by Australia ns, Bushmen and other 
Africans, Eskimo, .American Indians, and other nature-folk, many of 
whom are possessed in no mean degree of a native talent for drawing. 
I’he superficial analogies are striking, though as a rule die IVIagda- 
lenian is easily superior to Ids modem rivals in actual technique« 
Both alike favour animals, just as a young child in Europe scribbling 
with a pencil will do, for the simple reason that the animaJ lias a life 
which attracts it and renders it interesting to the artist- With die 
animals the modern peoples draw men in much greater frequency 
than do the ^fagdalenians; and this leadfi us to a very important 

■ L'Amfir. SKU. p. 119. 
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pnmt pf cPTitniJiit the ancient and the modem artiatd. 'iTie 

modems are all in the habit t.if drauing nidely enough + but recug- 
iiisablVp sccnea fruin their tiaily life—huntings (ia)iing, and battle 
scenes j and even lialf-hLiinoruus caricaturea of the meeting of ntodern 
Europeans, in their ugly cosEumes, with the noble savage. But this 
historical or pictorial element is practically absent from the Palaeo¬ 
lithic Art—we may almost say entirely absent, if we eTvcIude the 
Spanish group. Magdalenian Art all but begins and ends viith the 
representation of isolated figures of animals. 

It b not to be inferred that the comparison of Magdalefiian and 
modem savage Art is on that account sterile of valuable results. One 
important principle resiilL^ from the study of die modern Ar[, wliich 
is most probably applicable to die ancient. There is no pattern, 
however conventional it may appear to be, which is without its 
definite meaning. All the geometrical and other abstract pattemsi 
decorating boomerangs and other objects used by the natives of 
Australia, have a definite message for the initiated^ Indeed, many 
of them are derived directly or indirectly from the graphic repre¬ 
sentations of animals or other natural forms^, This is prtibably 
equally true ot many of the spirals and other seemingly ahstnici 
patterns witli which implements and rock-surfaces are deconitcd iii 
Magdalenian settlcmcJits^, thoughp as we have seen, the abstract 
patterns make their appearance quite as early as concrete figures. 

There is nothing purposeless in the action of a savage. His most 
seemingly irrational acts are all directed to a definite end. If he 
wants the figure of a horse^s head, it is because he believes that 
figure to be of importance in securing some practical purpose which 
he has in rievv, Alere aestherics, "Art for Art^s sake” and all the 
rest of itp make but a feeble appeal to him. It wtmM no dtiubi 

^ Brnuyh Tht tMdboLimc, 187KK VtiL I. Jl. 185. 

* On ihb Buirour, The Evifiufiun tf/ Decftr^ititv .4ri' {I^undoii, 

AJfmi C\ Haddon, EvTtiutum m Art^ ta fhr Uff-hiilnrjet trf 

(Landan, flte same- WfiTer's Tftr fi/ iiritijfh jVm' GuttmK 

Study in Papiuin EiHnrfgrriph^' fl^ublliiK Kojul Irish Acadetny C'Linnjngham 

” On rhe subject cf the artn of nature-folk, irsiwciiilly wkh reference tn li& 
rclatbn to PaEs«otithic An, we rqnailhflc and BreLul, La Cavme d\ 4 iiejmirn 
(Mon^cu. iqiz); L, Rnhert, de Tan gtyptique ai’ec d'auif« arts anL:ivn3 " 

<J 5 .SjP_F. jji. [i^6h p- ^5J); Richnrd AndtWp 'pE>as Zeithn^n btfi 4 tn Natur- 
\-f>lkicni" icvii, [fHS7], p. ^^ome lenurkabk drtnvtnjw tepr<>due«dj: 

F. von LuzebBo,Buj^hmano-Alalcreif^n in den DrakerEiab^rj^n - 

[]rjo€]p, p, 66^p with cx€B]]cnt fBCALToilcs^; L. Frohcniiii, hildernd^ KunAt det 

Afrikan'cr'* XXVll [1897], p. ij; \V. J. Iloffraan, *"Thc Rraphic art of the 

EEkimDBi'^ {SmilhfnrnuTT Arinuiii Repnrt. rS95. p. Theodor Koch-Griitiberp, 

"'"AnfSnije der Kunst uo UrwaJd'" l-Y.D.); Aufitralizin craie-pointiTip^"' (yTwrnaf 
jRu_i'. iSnW. A'uS. SXVl]. [iSyj], p. ,153)t H. Basedcwi "Aboriginal rock 

carving of at antiquity in Si7uth AusU-aJia XLJV. [1914]^ p^ M. El_ 

Tonque and HraiA' Balfour^ Bufhmnn jPnfFr/iFT^i (Osfnrdp igOij)- 
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be unfair lu deny tliat ihc savage sculptor or painter who succeeded 
in tummg out a really artistic image would be consdous of^ aftd would 
feel a genuine pride in, the attainments of his skill. But it b im¬ 
portant to remember in studying the origins of this artt that unless 
the p5^cholog5^ of Upper Palaeolithic Man was very^ different indeed 
from that of the modem savage—Avhich there b na rcaJ reason to 
believe—he would not have taken die trouble to acquire and to 
develop his wonderful artistic skill unless he had some ulterior 
purpose to serve. 'I'he verj' hmitations of Upper Palaeolithic . 4 rt^ — 
the fact that it consists almost exclusively of endless repetitions nf 
figures of animals—shew that it is not merely an art and nothing 
else^ othenvbe the artist$ would surely have sought tresh sourceis of 
inspiration sooner or larer. 

We may therefore now review die whole subject and sec what 
may be inferred respecting Upper Palaeolithic psychology from the 
facts set forth in this and the preceding chapters. 

Upper Paheo/sthir Mode of Life 

Upper Palaeolithic man, like hia predecessors of earlier stages» 
w^as a hunter. He lived in caves when he could find ihem^ though 
in some stations, at Solutre and at Pfedmost, he dAvelt, pre- 
siirnahly in huts, in the open air. His natural mental gifts were much 
auperinr to those of the preceding inhabitants of Europe, and indeed, 
if wc may judge by the capacity of hb skull, he would compare very' 
favourably with the average of modem Europeans. 

Upper Piilaeolithie 

That he possessed a religion may be inferred with certainty from 
(fl) the Aurignactan statuettes^ (A) the evidence for dances, (c) the 
burial of the dead, and the paintinga in the Inner recesses of the 
cavema^ 

(u) Nat every' figure ia necessarily an idol; but the pren^alence 
in Aurignadan times of figures of w^umen, w itli the maternal functions 
emphasised, b most probably to be explained as due tu belief in 
a goddess of fertility and birth. These figures call forcibly to mind 
similar figures found in Senutic Art, which display similar exaggera¬ 
tions, and which unquestionably possess the meaning suggested. 
Though no one would now %'ciiiturc to maintain, with the dogmatic 
assurance of the past generation of anthropoltigigts, that Upper 
Palaeolithic man w-as destitute of a religion, stime might find ^is 
explanation too recondite for such simple people as the Aurignadans, 
and might prefer to believe the apparendy dm pier theory^ tliat these 
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figure^i lire merely the expression of the not over-refined hmnuur of 
the uncultured savage. But it may be questioned uhetJier this is 
really less recondite, psychologically, than the former suggestion, [t 
ss noteworthy that these figures disappear in Alagdalenian times, as 
though some religious change had taken place—either the cult of 
the fertility-goddess had given place to some other rites designed for 
the same end, or a religious prohibition against the representation of 
human figures had been coming into force. It is ecrlainly curious 
how rarely, on the whole, human figures are represented in Magda- 
Icnian art. 

(i) I'he dancing ‘^diahlorins"; tlie footmarks in the cave of 
Tuc d’Audoubert; and the Cogul womerii arc all evidence for the 
practice of some kind of marked dance, like th{>se performed in the 
duk-duk and similar ceremonies. TIic resemblance between the 
diablotins and the duk-duk performers cannot be without significance. 
We may he sure that the people of I’uc d^Audoubert did unt climb 
into a cave chamber^ difficult of access, to dance merely for amiisc- 
TTient; the dance which has been recorded in the footprints nn the 
floor^ must have had a verj’ serious meaning indeed. These facts 
Indicate the existence of a religion in which a highly developed 
ritual of dancing had already come into being. 

In connexion ^vith the marks in the Tuc d'Audoubert caves which 
shew that the dancers struck the ground with their heelis only, a 
modem analogy may be noticed in passing, for what it may Itm w orthy 
In the Hausa Bori dances, the performers in which are possessed 
or ** ridden *' by certain Bqh or spirits, one^ who takes the part of a 
I'apiously-named spirit responsible for giving leprosy» acts as though 
afflicted w'ith that diseasep and on entering makes the following 
speech: '^Yuu tliink me useless because 1 have no fingers nor toes. 
The hyaena says "'The footprint is confusing, is the man going this 
way or that way?* for if there is no fool the print is round®/* 

(f) The various Interments that have been described enable us 
to formulate the following principles of Upper Palaeolithic buriai 

1. Care w^as taken to dispose in a seemly w^y of the bodies of 
at least some of the tribesmen and women* 

2. Burial p npt cremation, was in almost all eas^ practised. 

3* The dead were buried with weapons^ ornaments, and imple¬ 
ments that had been of use to them during life. 

4. As s rule the body was outstretched h but sometimes it tvas 
closely crouched up into a cramped posture. 


^ I SUppctsc! it would be impassible^ by carefully Fimppin^ auch fnQtprliWJi, to 
rCTOV^f famelbinR of the steps of the dflJice!F 

* Ar J. N. Troncarnc, Th^ Bun a/ the Bori, p. ^59. 
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5, SometEmes when the body had been dragged from its place 
by wild blasts, an effort made to recover it. In many cases it 
was eafeluUy protected frurn injury' by stones placed round and 
over it. 

b* In some cases it is possible that there was a temporary burialp 
the body being deposited somewhere till the fiesb had decayed from 
the bones; the flesh may perhaps have been artifidally removed from 
the bones in certain cases by some such means as boiling. The bones 
were then taken up and laid in the grave; usually it would appear 
that an effort had been made to place them in their natural relative 
position. 

7, \^Tien skulls are mlstiscd (as in making the drinking cups 
found at Placard) we are probably to see in them the skulls of an 
enemy tribe. 

8. The bones when thus replaced in the grave (according to 
Xo* 6) were often painted red. Frequently the whole interment was 
made in a bed of ochre^ which has coloured the hones. 

The deposition of ofFerings with the dead is quite sufficient to 
indicate a belief in a life after death, in which the dead will have 
need of the gifts placed in his tomb. Women equally with men shared 
in its privileges. 

The remarkable rite of painting the bones red should be especially 
noticed. It has also been found in the kurgans or Neolithic and 
Bronze-age tumuli of Russia L The process follow'ed is not always 
evident. Some have suppused that the body was coloured with ochre, 
ond that when the flesh decayed the irnperishable colouring matter 
attached itself to the hones. For my own part I should like to see 
the pcjssibility^ of this verified by expcriinent -a pig could be used as 
the carpus sjiie — before accepting it. 

'Hic purpose of the rite is perfectly clear. Red is the colrmr of 
living health. The dead man w^ to live again in his own body, of 
which the bonc^ were the framework. To paint it with the colour of 
life was the nearest thing to mummification that the Palaeolithic 
people knew; it was an attempt to make the body again serv^iccable 
fnr its owner's use. In this connexlcm it is instructive to recall a 
familiar incident in folk^tales^ in which the hero having come to 
grief, the flesh of his body is restored from the bones^ or cA^en from 
n small splinter of bone, and then resiiscitated^. In Irish liagiography 
even animals can be restored to life by miracle-vvnrking saints in 


* iriil Hicfarbstfn Skejettc" {K. Jlnh. 

^ A. Hrdlicks, pc pamrinj? of human benes amarm rhe [Aincrican] 
lnqiVli {Snamum^tt Rrport^ ^904,, p ^7) 
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the same way’. In the tale Krosccka-Kkofro'Hcka, a Russian version 
of Grimm's Emaiiglein. Ztceiaaslifin, und Dreidugleiii, the heroine 
collects, buries, and each morning waters the bones of her friendly 
cow, after it has been slaughtered by the cruet stepmother; from them 
an apple-tree grows, which is of course a re-birth, so to speak, of 
the cow, and through the apples die ultimate liappiness nt the 
persecuted girl is attained^. 

{d) Already in 1877 Dr Heinrich Wankd^’ speaking of the cave ot 
Byciskala in Moravia, where human remains were found along ivith 
bones of the cave bear*, described it as the great cave where once 
the reindeer man lived, whose antccliamber was the scene of a cult 
of the dead where at a chieftain's grave human sacrifices were 
offered.” This reconstruction goes rather beyond the evidence, 
especially as the ByciskaLi deposits were almost all cleared out of 
the cave In the eighteenth century, without regard to their valuable 
osteolngical contents. But it well expresses the feelings which these 
ancient caverns naturally excite, even in one who lives in the scepdeal 
atmosphere of modern science. Later, Dr Alarett, in his essay on 
the cave of Niaiix quoted above {p. 489). does not hesitate to call it 
a ‘‘sanctuary" and to treat of it as such. The existence of fine 
paintings at the farthest ends of these great and complicated caverns; 
the presence of the two gplcndid statuettes of bjstms in the remotest 
recesses of Tuc d'.Audnubert; are facts certainly suggestive of animal 
gods In their " chambers of imagery." 

In this connexion a very' interesting suggestion must be recorded, 
to the effect tliat the iticompfetf animals—heads, forequarters, etc.— 
so frequently represented, are meant to indicate mysterious deities, 
or at least spirits, in animal form. .Analogy is indicated rvith a modem 
Eskimo convention, in which half-figures of men represent spirits 
iir shamanic inffuences, and imperfect figures of animals {e.g. reindeer 
without horns or hoofs) bear analogous meanings®. A fmfnted in¬ 
complete figure might be explained as having been accidentally 
effaced. But when, os at .Aluimira, we find an engraved figure, other¬ 
wise well drawn but lacking a head, with no evidence of injury on 
the rock surface, it is to say the least legitimate to suppose that there 


^ See the prtf&ent writer's edstSnn of the ImHh Insh Lfvtit nf Chmif [London, 

igZiL P* 1 iJ*- T di-’ - s 

* Bn- Einstcil and Smithn Fairy Tfilrt (London, p. 4, Tn a 

Cicrmaii vewion the friendly unimaJ u d and it is its entnlila, not ita bones, 

which ore buried. 

» H. WanlicI, " Glticbzcltiskeil d« M^nacben mit drtlJ Htihlmharcn m 
Mahren^^ VII, [1B7S], p- l). . 

* licrV mndem ctilidjixn has thr^^wn dnuht on the t^nruwnporflncity of the 
bumtm bones with thoae of the bear in this cb’^-c; lee f^bemi^iicr, L'Ant/ir. mvt. 

p. 40^v 

* Capitan and others in R.E^^. XIX, [tqdijI, p. 63. 
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must be some esplflnation of the fact more recondite than laziness 
on the part of the artist, or mere accident. 

On tile other band^ the presence of fvotmded ^mals, as at Niaiix^ 
tends to shew that the figrires are not wholly to be regarded as 
representations of supernatural beings^ We here touch other aspects 
of Palaeolithic psycholog}', ft caxinot be too often or too clearly 
stated that these pictures of animals had not^ primariJv^ a merely 
aesthetic purposet though we may admit that a sliilfiil artist would 
have taken a pride in his work. In many cajses the drawings and 
engravings are in the deepest recesses of the caves, where they cannot 
be reached without much trouble and even danger; and they can 



Fig. l5tS. Bison, \tflrsiauiag, 
fFirun L*Anth3V}paloi^f, vol. ILVI.) 

scarcely be seen even with our modern devices of electric torches— 
much less with a smoky stone lamp burning animal fats. Not only 
must we admire the eyesight of the artists who made such beautifiil 
drawings in the imperfect light at their dispusal; we must also com¬ 
mend their powers of observation and memory, when wc consider 
that it w'ould obviously have been impossible, and undesirable, to 
introduce a bison or a reindeer into the cave tu seire as anisi's 
modelb The obscurity of the situation of the drawings is one prtHjf 
that they had not an aesthetic purpose. Another and an even more 
convincing proof Is furnished by the superposition of the designs. 
The artist vas interested an/y tn the process af dratuing. When tile 

* tVe nm bowen-r that ihe artiat drew altojrefher fnun ncmonf. 

ipr he had one of ciic bone with htto is sen-e os a 

Kuidt- 
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picture which was the result of the process had served its piirptjse+ 
lie took no further care cf it, and often mutilated it by painting another 
picture over it+ Thus we often find a thoroughly inartistic medley 
of almost meaningless lines, which when analysed resolve themselves 
into a number of well-designed animal ligtirea one over another. 
A good example k the bison from Marscjulas {Tig. 158). This had 
the head of a secemd bison behind it, and tile horns of a third above 
it+ These are all that is left of earlier pictures^ probably not inferior 
m merit, which were painted in the same place. Clearly this principle 
of the non-peniiaiiLnceof theefheacy of the draw ings militates against 
our explaining them as representations of animal god^+just as strongly 
as against our taking them as mere vvoi 4 s of art. 

'There arc two other esplanations possible, if we are thus to 
exclude reUgioua iconography and aesthetics; namely tuteiiiism, and 
magic. 

Explamition of ihc ArL Totemisni 


We have already explained what totemismis in our fourth chapter, 
to which may refer the reader back (p+ 125 ^■)' ^ of the 

totem decorates tlic person, property, and graves of the tribesmen 
w'hu possess it, just as the heraldic mnnsters ^vhich formed the coat 
of arms of the mediaeval knight decorated lus shield, hia castle, his 
plate^ and his sepulchral monuments Conversely w^hen we find a man 
spending much of his time drawing gazelles, let us say, it may not 
be because he thinks those animals fair to look upon^ so much as 
because they occupy &time mysturious position in his regard which 
invests them with a special import. 

But there is a difficulty in tlie way of explaining the Palaeolithic 
cave paintings as totemistict though it is not impossible that the 
iiccupants of the caves had already evolved the tutemistic system of 
tribal classificatiani Adopting this view\ it would be difficult to 
explain (a) the vvide area over which tlie different animals are tuund, 
and (A) the cu-existence of different kinds of animals in the one cave^ 
Had w^e found nothing but reindeer in one geographical area—or 
perhaps reindeer and one or two other animals -bisons in another, 
cat^s let us $ay, in a third, we should very fairly explain them as the 
totem-aytnbob of the tribes occupying those areas reapectivcly. But 
there Is no such distribution. Nor do we find many representations 
of animals not used by man (such as the lion)» But these animals 
can be, and are^ adopted as totems; and there Is no reason in the 
totemistic theory' why they should have been excluded from the 
Palaeolithic p Meries. 

M. TAbbe Breuih however^ has pointed out one singular fact 
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which, if ft prove to be a rule, will go far tci the totemistic 

theory , even in the face of these difficulties. This is, that the bones 
of animals depicted on the cave walls are often absent from the 
midden-heapa contained m the caveat It will be remembered that 
the totem animal is never eaten by those to whom it belonpi&j though 
the totem of another tribe may be freely eaten. Emu men naay eat 
cockatoos if they desire to do so, but must not eat emus; cockatoo 
men may eat emus freely, but must not eat cockatoos. So, if the 
caves containing many portraits of reindeer never have reindeer bones 
in their nuddenSk the fact will go far to prove that the cave was 
inhabited by men with a reindeer totem. But wliat about the caves 
which have a large variety of die usual table" animals depicted nn 
the walls (such as Castillo)? The diet of the inhabitants must have 
been very tntich restricted. 

The magical theory is on the whole preferable to the totemistic, 
at Jtfast in the present state of our knowledge. We may illustrate 
this fully by the Marsuulas bison, already shew'n in Fig. 15S. 
This has a number of signs marked upon its side to which we have 
not yet diuded. This paindng may be Taken as a text for a brief 
explanation of the theory underljing the practice of sympathetic 
magic. By Juggling with a portrait of your enemy, or with a part 
of him^nch as Ws severed nail-panngs or a lock of his hair- 'even 
by winding spells round his name^you can produce upon his person 
a]] the ill effects your heart may desire. The following incident once 
came under my own notice. A peasant woman in Pitteiifine had been 
presented with her photograph (which she had been at first unwilling 
to pose fnr, for she feared that the photographer intended to work 
magic upon it in order tn compel her to become a Christian); this 
was snatched out of her hand and torn asunder bv □ jealous com¬ 
panion; whereupon the owner of the portrait burst into loud Jamen- 
tauons, not at its loss, but because she feared that as the head of her 
picture was tom off, so her own head vvas destined to come off before 
long. In such a belief we may see one possible explanation of the 
engra^ngs and paintings; and we also see what the totEmistic ex¬ 
planation leaves uneluddated, the reason for their neglect after they 
bad been executed. The hunters of iMarsoubs were going.out to 
chase a bison. They took the precaution of first drawing on the wall 
of their cave a pic^c of the animal intended as a detim, and of 
filLng the picture with Javelins—for this is what the rods and strokes 
which cross the picture apparently are. Very' likely the stay-at-home 

^ CarertK d^A/tttPnTa, p. 139+ 
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members of the community, or perhaps a hired medidne man, who 
may also have been the artist of the picture, were spending the whole 
time of the hunter’s absence in per forming unholy rites and chanting 



incantations in front of the picture. The t^vo bisons whose remains 
we see underlving the figure have already been killed and eaten, 
Their pictures are no longer of any service. We can hardly blame 
the hunter for taking any advantage that he imagined this practice 
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of the black art put in his power. One of tlie Altamira ardsts has 
recorded what appears to be his impression of the appearance of 3 
chai^png bbion’; and when we imagine his hawng to face this fear¬ 
some beasl with the ver^- inadequate weapons of the Palaeolithic 
period, we can sympathise n-jth his casting about for means to enlist 
the services of the unknown powers of the supernatural world (Fig. 

159)*- 

i\l. Salomon Rcinach, to whom this magical explanation of the 
■^tt of the Upper Palaeolithic Icrm is due^, has indicated two points 
which seem to support the theory. The first is that to which allusion 
has already been made, iJiat the engravings are for the greater part 
in the secret recesses of the caves. 'I’liia argument must be used with 
catition, fur, as wt have seen, the absence of designs from the more 
e.xposed parts of the cave is no proof that thev were never to he 
fuiind there. The second is the fact already noted that as a rule only 
the “useful*' beasts arc depicted. This rule has been broken by 
some discoveries made since M, Reinach's essay was written, as for 
instance tile large felines at Les Combarelles and elsewhere. But 
these exceptions are rare, and the rule still holds that very nearly 
all the animals depicted are such as might be naturally chased by 
the hunter. He would not want to invoke cave lions and similar 
dangerous animals. But even if there were more of these large 
carnivores than there actually are, this would not disturb the ex¬ 
planation; for it would often be desired to kill a troublesome animal 
of the kind that had taken up its abode too near to the community 
for safety; and the hunter might profit by hia mcantatinns in this 
CEiS€ ^ in the of the fesod aninials. 

It 1$ not impus^ible th:it a gtoviing dread of similar arts being 
played upon a man by his enemies may have led to the development 
of a tabu against making huntan representations, w'hich the rarity of 
such in Magdalen!an deposits has already given us reason to suspect, 

It would be absurd to describe as magical or totemistic everv 
scratch that we find upon the surface of a wall. But when we find 
people who have acquired an extraordinary* skill in art confining the 
txercise of their talents within one narrow groove; when we find 
them piling up reindeer after reindeer, bison after bison, till there 


^ ItSli 11- fia 5, repnaenithB an irapilrd 

, Rercroira TO (he iNwintiDfl tndicited however ilrowi that the cxphnutiDn 
h irat correet. The« .t a bm thmuah the animal, hut it h met^I bar of 

«h>dma or «( moat a bsaum in ,he bqnr faearih,f th« ' 

y r ■.» i prapos dn p«intiir«t et di» eravuret 

.4frfAi',XlV.(l0O3h p.asfff.). 
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are huntlreds of such figures spread ^vith no apparent purpose over 
the cave walls; when we find these drawings made in the dark, 
where no otic can see themp and when we find them rediJessIy 
mutilated after they have served their turn; we may be sure Ltiat 
some inore recondite explanation than mere aesthetics must be sought 
for themp and that the artists did not spend so much time and energy 
in drawing aiumals merely because they thought them pretty. 


TAe Hand Dn-ices 

But sympathetic magic ia not the only superstitioii w^hich we may 
trace in these paintings^ On the bison of MamoulaSp of vvhich we 
have been speakings there is another figure w hich looks like a child^s 
drawing of on open hand. We recall the cave of Gargas^ aLreody 
described^ which displays a large number of hands upon its wails. 
V^ery remarkable analogies to this custom are to be found in other 
parts of the world. In Australia similarly stencilled hands are made 
on the w^fllb of caves, for a purpose apparentty unknownh In this 
case the colouring matter is placed in the mouth and spat at the 
hand pressed on the cave w'alL Similar figures are to he seen in 
Arizona* and they arc to be seen everywhere in the peasant villages 
of Palestine, as I can assert from my own obsemition—in the latter 
the hand i^ dipped in some whitening substance and impressed on 
the walla of houses, round the doorsp on store-chambers and cattle 
stalls, etc., and in a modified and conventionalised form tattooed on 
the faces of women. Now the liand, in one attitude or another^ i» 
conaOmtly used as an amulet against tlie evil eye. This extraordinary' 
superstition appearsp like toteniisni, all over the world. Certain 
gestures with the handp $uch os the Neapolitan miinfi are 

supposed tn avert this mysterious influence; and therefore a repre- 
sentatiuii rd a hand making such a gesture is worn as a perniaucnt 
amulet lo guard against the possibility^ of the eye falling on tlie wearer 
without his knowledge. We may sec it worn thus by the cultured 
Xeapulitsn. We may see it sculptured ov^er the lintel of every 
Jewish house in Jerusalem. We may see it, in fact, almost literally 
“here* thcrcp and everywhere/’ Among the people who make use 
of It, the dread of *"the eye” is an obsessiou that never quits their 
waking hours, and probably haunts their dreams. ConverseIvi when 
we find a people making use of the hand as a symbol, either repre¬ 
sented naturalistically or indicated by a aunimary anungement of 

^ H. H. Mflthi?wa, **The rock painiin^ and cArvims^ of the AuatraJian ah- 
orlKinn'' XXV, P- ^43- three platn of faeiimifes; JOCVU- [iSfiSh 

p, 533, with two others). The idenliiy of the h^ures of biJads flhnwTi in these 
plates to thme in the Cjur^paa cave rt ven,' rentarkablc. 

* £pmr/i5vn7£ffl Iml, Report, DiuciiU of Kthnaloffy, 18^-5, plafe H". 
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strokes, in a place wbere^ there is jin obvious reason In nature for its 
presence, then wc may take it as at least an admissible conjecture 
that the tribe among ^liom we find tlie syitihol have burdened them¬ 
selves with this universal superstitious dreads 

Our study of the cave paintings^ and of the sculptures and en¬ 
gravings of the Uppe r PalacoLithxcH has led ua therefore to the following 
conclusions, which are at least veiy^ probable: 

I* Though the Upper Palaeolithic people possessed and culti¬ 
vated a natural talent for Art, il was not the aeatJietics nf that Art in 
which ihey were primarily inlereated. 

2 . Ihcy drew figures uf animals for magical purposest with the 
Intent of increasing the supply of useful animals, or of facilitating 
their capture. A mtemJstio interpretation of some of tlie animal 
figures is also adimaaible, chough on the whole less probable. 

3. Other devices (tectiform, seutjform symbols^ etc,) were in¬ 
tended to represent the means of the capture of animals, and by 
thus suggesting the process of capture were supposed to produce its 
accomplishment. 

4. Magical or religious rites were carried out in connexion with 
tliese figures in the darker recesses tjf caves. These ritea involved 
dances, of which we have traces in the footmarks at Tuc d’Audoubert, 
and a representation at Coguh 

5. The people were perhaps afflicted with the superstition of the 
evil eye, and perhaps used the hand symbol to counteract its influence. 

6. During the course of the Upper Palaeolithic Term a super- 

stitious dnead of rcpresentiOj^ human figures developed. I’liis was 
cither due to the fear cjf invoking superhuman beinpja or 

the like) as the animal figures were supposed to invoke animalsi or 
else a precaution against the magical use of human figures as instrU' 
menta of witchcrait, to in jure another person without his knowledge. 
There are occasional breaches of the rule, but these are very few'. 
Undesirable animals—bears, lions, and the like—were rarely repre¬ 
sented, probably fnr a similar reason; a fear of attracting them. 

7. The prohibition against human figures was less absolute in 
the earlier stages, and figures probably representing a fctiialc deity 
of fertility were then made. 'I’he tribes which executed the Spanish 
groups of paintings had net objection to human representations, 


... esplainin^ the hard* »( Gantaa 

J VoritelfuiiKcn und *yinbon»che Zeiizhtill flui ir- 

d«HropiliKlier Unteit" C.ttow„. vt. [i.ji+l, p, ,51. The sppsreellv troneated 
taaer* are in this p^per ransUlcred Jis l)rn!. the ditTerert comhLiiBtiona of bent 
nufler, ImnR lEani-cled ob ififfemii manjat Sijlns. each with ita own peculiar anotto- 
pfljc Eianilinuice. ^ ‘ 
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Hand Mutilatim 





The hand symtols of Gargas introduce us to another phase of 
psychology. Tlie extraorditiary propensiw which savages have for 
imiinmg and mutiLiting themscKes seems to have been prevalent 
among the Upper Palaeolithic people. The hands from which the 
Gargas designs arc stencilled had in 
manv cases lost several joints of tlieir 
fingers. To this practice also there 
are noteworthy analogies among con- 
temporan" savages. The Busionen nf 
South Africa had a custom of cutting 
off the little fiitger of the young men, 
and w^ere aku accustomed to shed 
finger-joints as a sign of niourningj 
sometimesi continiiing the process rill 
there were hardly any remairLS of the 
fingers left at all. Similar mutilations 
were ttJ be found amtmg the ancient 
inhabitants of Panama, and the natives 
of Amsterdam Island and of Xew 
Caledonia*. Another form of mutila¬ 
tion, drcumcisinn or some analogous 
Operation, is apparently indicated by 
ccitain phallic figures ta which 
allusion has already been made. 

'Phe practice of painting the body 
is suggested by the deposits of colour¬ 
ing matter among the offerings to the 
dead. That the painted decoration 
was made pennanpiit by some process 
of tatu is at least probable, though 
naturallv we cannot expect to have 
much definite infunnation M to this. 

The weird conventionalised figure of 
a woman from Pfedmost, engraved upon a piece: of ivon" i6o), 
shews the various parts of the body emphasised m a w-ay tha( suggests 
the application of tattu 


Fig- i6o- Fiijure of ft woiTiapi from 
Predllio^ t r 

(Kroni ObermiiicT^ El Hombr^ Fiitii.) 


^ Sm Dr E. MagItQT, ^'Essrti mr Ira mLitilaTiottii etbnif|uc&^' . Lbboti 

[iKite], pp, 54 y esp. p, sSfr)- 
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Dress tittd Omarnertt 

This leads ua tn the subject of Lhc decoration and clothing of 
the body, a subject which ran also be considered under the corapre- 
hensive heading of this chapter. 

The men of Alpcia are all naked, as are the men represented in 
engravings from Le Alas d'Azil, Laugeric Basse, and elsewhere. So 
is the man round whom tile women of Cogul are dancing, if this 
last be really a man, and not (as the present writer, vidth some others, 
is inclined to believe) a sort of iduIL The man of Lanssel has a 
narrow girdle round the waist of his otherwise uncovered bodj', de¬ 
signed, we may suspect, to do duty as a pocket when his hands 
should be inconveniently full. The ivomcn in the Spanish paintings, 
with the exception of one at Alpera, who is without clothing, are 
draped in a skirl which reaches from just above the waist to a litde 
below the knee, leaving the upper part of the body bare. The 
Predmost figure, and the Aurignacian statuettes, are undraped; the 
same is true of the Semitic goddess-figures with which we have 
compared them, and for the same reason—that it was essential to 
the ritual use of these figures to emphasise the maternal functions. 

In a community, or group of communities, in which dress was 
apparently of little moment, we might have expected the children 
to have been, allowed to run about in their untrammelled skins. But 
the infants of Alentnne wore elaborate aprons into which nearly a 
thousand shells were sewn; these sbclla remained clustered around 
the waists of the little skeletons. Lord .\vebury quotes^ from 
□’Un ille and from M’Gillivray statements to the effect that though 
certain tribes of .Australia troubled very little indeed about clothes, 
yet they "did not think it decent that young children should go 
quite naked," Probably it was not so much decency as a dread of 
magic that inspired this feeling; hut however that may be, the dress 
of the Mentone inftnts perhaps indicates a aimilar feeling among 
their tribesfolk. 

It would however be quite unjusdfiahle to infer from these 
paintings and engravings that complete nakedness was universal, or 
except on spedal occasions, in the Upper Pabeo- 
litliic Term. The climate throughout tlie vvhole Term would make 
this in any case improbable. The dancing “diablotins" testify to 
ceremonial costumes of some elaboration. The Mentone men were 
buried, possibly in wrappings of hides, and certainly in elaborate 

' The small aixc of the Oliin Ir comparad with the nemen—a rDVEnbri of the 
acuwj firdjXirtioiiB—is in fa^DUr of this in1xrpr«ntion. Thera it a reprcEentation of 
a man ita nybn,' a small iifru» hjf the foot in the Qii«m jpmiip of paintLnBS fit AI pet*. 

■ PrdtitWTit Tima, jcvenih edition, p. 4+li, 
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ortmncQts, presumably of leather, into which devices of shells had 
been sewn. I’hest shells covered the heads and the breasts. In 
addition there were necklets, HrmletSi, anklets, and girdles of shelb* 
fish vertebrae^ and teeth of animals. The shells thus used foe orna¬ 
ment are not infrequently found in sites tvhich are a long distance 
from any natural source of supply of their species* indicating eitlier 
long journeys on the part of the huntsman who wore them* or else 
the existence of a system of barter by which they had been carried 
from hand to hand across the Continent. 

The headdr^ of the statuettes of Willendorf and Brasseinpouy, 
with the curiously Eg}73tian-like crimping* has already been men¬ 
tioned. 'Phis is the only indication of any special dressing of the 
hair or of the head which the statuettes indicate. But the Alpera 
painting has given us some material on iJiis subject. A number of 



i6i. OmumcntHl teeth pendants hum L^ncuvr (Lot). 
(Fttim L*AtrikrnptJ^it^ voL svi,) 


the men are there represented with wild plumed headdresses* closely 
resembling those of the An:ieiican Redskin braves. Odiers w^ear 
hats, the make and material of which it is naturally impossibk to 
deduce from the summary representation of them, but of w^hich aome 
are lofty and triangular, others flat, su^estive of a Tam o’ Shantcr 
cap. The difference of headdress may perhaps indicate a difference 
of function or of social rank. I'he women do not appear to wear 
any headdress, nor to dress their hair in any way (apart from the 
*■ crimping" on the sutuettes)* In most of the representations the 
w'OTueri's hdr is long and falls free. 

Another frequent form of ornament is a plumed bond surrounding 
the legs of tlic men, just below* the knee. A similar band appears 
sometinie? round the ankles. The women wear no such decoration+ 

Teeth were often used singly as suspended amulets^ They were 
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frequently ornamented with stroked^ or with even more elaborate 
carving on both sides. Sometimes both teeth and shells used for 
umainents were painted red. Besides bones^ tcedi^ and shells^ stones 
of bright colour and fossil shells are sometimes found in the caves,, 
apparently used for similar decorative, or prophylactic purposes^. 


The BiAU-tGorer 

One very important and suggestive form of ornament is a flat 
oval pendant of bone^ or sometimes stone^, perforated at one end. 





Fia- ^^ 13 . IJuM-roarer pendatiti. 


(From UAnihr. end Oirod and I^tfgfrtr Bmser) 

Specimens have been found at Laugerie Basse and at Laugerie Haute. 
This is identical in shape wnth that well-known magical instrument, 
the bull-roarer of which we have already given a short .account 
(ante p. 140)®* Its wide-spread use makes it probable that it 

^ I CHTinoit find the HutHoril^’ for G. dc itatement the^l in the 

Cii%‘e of Wiitxchow in Poldiiii imitaiMort teeth of ivorj' ware foijjid; and I conf«£ 
mywif not nlti^^hFr con^ii^ed hy the allej^ed attiEi;^ ahtll from Laugcfie Bjimc 
in Oirod and Ma^iat, pi. \xxix, fiff. 15, Both these bniteiiom ere Quoted 
by I>6ch«lert«, vol. 1. p. 210. 

■ As b im cwnnle figured in iv. [1907], p, For other ^emp\^ 

Bce hfia, 143, 147 ante, 

’ Set essaya dn thk mEtrument in Ulig'i Cuifcifl} rW Myth or BAddon'a Stfidv 
Afdpf, dup. ac. 
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originated at a Y€ry early period in hnman histor>'; and it would 
lint be surprising to find that it had been invented by the Mag¬ 
dalen iana. Being made of wondp the original bull-roarers that 
might have been used hy these people would naturally have decayed 
^way: hut miniature madeb of the mystic instnjment might have 
been worn* and being of tJie less perishable material bone, they 
might liave remained fur our in$triicdon+ It is certain I v tempting 
til us to explain the small bone pendants which exactly resemble 
bull-roarers. 

It is above all things diflicult to fullow the workings of the savage 
mind even when he is alive and iti ihe ilesh before tis. It infinitely 
more difficult to reconstruct Uiem when the skull that held his brain 
has been empty for several tens of thousands of years. But all analugt^ 
would lead us to infer that these personal ornaments were not mere 
decorations any more than w^ere the cave paintings, liicrc w'as a 
deeper meaning in both cases. 'Iffie hunter wore the teeth of the 
wild beasts whicli he had slain^ in order to avert from himself some 
evil influence, perhaps the revenge of their indignant spirits; or to 
aecure for himself some magical boon^ perhaps the domination over 
the species to which they belonged, or a share in their eniiiable 
strength and agilit>^; or to advertise his own pmw^ess and so to render 
himself attractive to such women of his tribe as the social laws 
permitted him to associate with. These are some of the reasons for 
which nature-folk of modem times w^ear ornaments and amulets; 
and these w'e can hardly doubt were among the motives imderTying 
the same practice as followed by the wild men of whom we have a 
vision in the paintings of Alpera, 

^ Or which had died nnturally. Pmhftbly ihe hiKfs who ditd in the iiacred 
cJivB of Tiic d’.Audoubcrt vrm of R sttcred chsrACter ivhkh would miske thmr teeth 
“ biff medicine/" Anyhow, ih? teeth hnii nil Iwtn otrefylly exiniCTed from the «kulh. 
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THE MESOLITHIC PERIOD 
77i^ so^caikd Hiaiui 

Whithhr PaUenlitbic Man went^ whence Neolithic Man came, by 
what atep;^ Palaeolithic culrunc gave place to NeoJithic, have long 
been Fruitful themes of debate. There b unqu^tionably a chasm 
bcttveeti the two^ We leave the full Palaeulithic culture some time 
after the climax of the Magdaknian stage. The duHchocephalic 
Magdatenian hunterB^ decorating their cavcii with their tnari^ellow 
art, afford us our last glimpse of it- On the other aide of tlie gulf we 
see shepherds and tillers of the soil, round-heads and long-heads 
intermingled almost as completely as tu-dayt destitute of the skill In 
pictorial art, but polishing their »tone tools» fabricating pottery^ and 
textiles, and surrounded by troops of domestieated animab. l-of>king 
back to the first side of the chasm, we see Europe still in a tundra 
conditinni ovemm, so far south as the Py renees, by troops of reindeer^ 
Turning once more to the second side, w^e see the continent under 
the conditions of climate^ faunat and flora which it presents to a 
modem traveller, except for such comparatively insignificant modifi¬ 
cations as have since been ardfldally produced by Man. 

In the older days of prehistoric research, this chasm seemed to 
be unbridged* A hiatus, absolute and untenanted by any trace of 
humanity, appeared to lie between tlic Palaeolithic and the Neolithic 
periuds. Europe was supposed to have completely lost its population, 
for some unknowTi reason, and to have been re-peopIcd at a later 
dale by tribea wholly unconnected with the Palaeolithic inhabitants* 
It IS now hmvever recognised that though there is still a gap, it lies 
not in the orderly course of history^ but in our knowledge; and already 
some progress has been made towards filling it. The hiatus is no 
longer empty voidi interesting transitional cultures have begun to 
appear, which help us partially to trace the history^ of the passage 
from the earlier to the later atone civilisations: and we may look 
with confidence to the discoveries of the future for further light. 

Th^ Term ** Mesofuhk” 

The name Mesolithic/* by some given to ihifi intervening period, 
and adapted as the heading of the present chapter, b perhaps the 
most convcnicnl term that can be found. It has at least the advantage 
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of bre^it:>' overEpipaUeoHthic'’ and "Protoneolkhk,'' preferred by 
some authorities, though these may he more strictly acicntific. The 
objection, that has been made to the term ^VMesolithic** is its appear¬ 
ance of assunung too rradily that the stages thus named are actually 
transitional benveen the Palaeolithic and the Neolithic. Rut this 
objection seems a little hypercriticah Some convenient word 

is wanted by which to denote the phases of civiliaadon intenenlng, 
In time if not in evoliidonarj' seqiienec+ between the full Magdalenian 
and the full Neolithic: and for this purpose the term “Mesolithic" 
is as appropriate as any other that can be found. We have already 
more than once laid down the principle that not much is gained by 
disturbing an esisting nomenclature which is intelligible, and which 
adequately labels what we wish to describe. However the two other 
words quoted above arc us-efub if not indispensable, for the purposes 
of closer definidon. 


The Dotnestkadiifi of AmiTials 

The key to the advance in civilisation w^hich marks the Neolithic 
period i^^ bevond all question the momentous discovery that certain 
animals can be domesticated. There is no reason to believe that 
Palaeolithic Man, down to the very latest moment of his existence, 
had any ide^ of this fact. The cavea contain no pig> sheep^ or goat 
bonca; and the wild hoar, bisoni horse, and reindeer bones there 
found shew' by variems indications that tliey belonged to w'ild animals, 
slaughtered in the chase^ In the first place^ beasts of all age? are 
represented both the ver}' young and the very' aged. Now' a master 
of flocks would not slaughter very many of the young of hh Hocks, 
nor, on the other hand, w'ould he allow his animals to attain an age 
past their best period of development. Agaiti^ animals of both sexes 
are found in the middens indiscriminately. Here again, a caltle- 
owner would veiy^ early learn for obvious reasons to spare the temales 
of his flocks. This w ant of selection b what we might expect to find 
in the midden-heaps of hunters who killed at sight whatever wild 
beast happened to have the misfortune to cross dicir path. In the 
third place, with domestic animals slaughtered at the homestead 
itself, all the bones of the beast, in something like their tnie propor¬ 
tions^ ought to be found in the nuddens. This how'cver is not the 
case as a nile,tIiough^a8 we have seen, it has been noticed at LaQuina. 
Most commonly there b an undue proportion of heads and legs. 
This means that when the hunters had killed their prey they cut it 
up for easier transport, and carried to the camp only those parts 
which vvetc good for eating. 

The great stratum of horse-bones at Solutre does not shew these 
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peculiar features. The mujnritj- of the aniinak there represented are 
strong and vigorous (about seven years of age) and the whole carcase 
appears. This has been supposed to prove that the Solutreans, or. 
mure accurately, the Aurignaemns of Solutre, kept horses hir food, 
though not for burden purposes. The fallacy of this not unnatural 
deduction has been exposed by G* de l\Iorl^IIet^ who writes: 

Whoever the habits of the horse understands that when he is 

i^ken alive and has no way to ci?cape or to defend himself, he yields i he 
is morally annihilated, tamed, but for all that not domesticaicd. So soon 
as he can release hinneelf he recovers hie independence and escapes, I'hc 
men of Solutre were well able to capture the horse alivct either with traps 
or with lasso^ and to lead him to Lheir dwellings for immediate slaughter, 
holding him faat. Had they released him for a single instant they would 
have lost their prey. 

With regard fo the absence of aged speciinens in the midden-heaps, 
the same writer continues: 

In the troops of wiUI horses h is alw'^ays the niost vigorous adults which 
protect the troop or cover the retreat. These then are die most exposed, 
and the most easily fall into the hands of the htiruets. As a horse for 
kitchen purposes has acquired its full development at the enii of ttvo years, 
had it been domesticated they would have slaughtered it at that age. and 
would not have taken the trouble to have kept it for from tw'o to four 
yesits longer. 

Certain marks on the mm^^lee of Sulutrean and Magdalenian en¬ 
gravings and sculptures of burses have been taken for representHliuns 
of hamesa^^ In some of these there is certainly a very cord-like 
appearance, especially oti ail exarnplt frotn Saint-Nlichel d^Axudy 
(tig. 163), It may be that in this specimen, and in one or two others, 
the explanation given k at least partially accurate. But In othera 
the explanation puts too severe a strain upon our imagination; and 
when we are asked to helicve in the figure of a fiaytd horse thus 
harnessed, we feel it high time to call " Malt!" to our guide's Pegasus^* 
Even if we accept the theory in the case of the xSaint-:Michcl d^Arudy 
cxample. it does not follow that the horse was necessarily domesti¬ 
cated. The figure might represent a horse tied up for slaughter after 
having been captured by the hunter and brought into the camp in 
the runner described in the extract given above from Gabriel de 
L^lortillet. The cords would then be in some degree analogous to 


^ . I L III. chop, X-. 

* Bm EiJ I-imc " Lc chenitre ct la rem i-domcBticai kin dcs anbnnajc am lemm 

p ft«oc4n« a A^thr. XVII p. a?). 'Iliis paper onntaana a «^lth 

dluitracmni, thn^i^jh th= ^^iion of aome of the lipim aa harnessed horse- 

h-eadii if, to say the kqft. fftncUii]. 

* Piclte, ffp, iauii^ p, 43, 
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the “ tcctifonrt"" devicest as these: are explained in this book, and the 
senlpturc would take its place with the rest of the works of art as 
a magical instrument: irve might almost call it a matcrialietd prayer. 
'^This is the sort of thing vvc want*’ it saya in effect, "'a fine fat 
horse, ready tied up to be slaughtered^" 


F!47. 163. Horw-head frotn ^int-Michel d'Anidy, with u iuppo«d 
repreaentAtioci <sf harness-, 

(FrafTi UAntfn-ppfih^'^t 


The marks on other figures of horses w hich have been interpreted 
aa representations of harness are evidently simple attempts to indicate 
hair, hoi lows ^ or other nauira! markings on tlie surface of the animals. 
In the paper quoted^ Piette figured some objects which he explains 
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as portions of hartiess. Rut they do not in the least resemble any 
part of the ** harness " ebevTi on the mmieroiis engravings which he 
repruduces; and in point of fact, they are all clearly fragments of 
broken batons de commandement. 

In short, the PalaeoUthic European had no knowledge of the 
domesticatioQ nf animals. He had to go out In all weathers, like 
Hiawatha, to seek his wild tjuarry. This is one explanation of the 
comparative sparsity of the populadun in Europe dtinng Palaeolithic 
times. A comntumty living on the chase alone rct^uires a verv wide 
area of territory to support them. Lord Avebury has collected calcu- 
lations’^, on the basis of statistics of existing hunting crjrnmunities, 
their estirnated poputationa, and the area of territory which they 
occupy, that a single hunter requires from lo tn ySsqujire miles for 
his sustenance, according to the nature of the country and Its Fauna. 

Ihc beginnings of the domestication of animals were probably 
quite simple and comjnonplace. To «jme extent I have seen the 
process re-enacted for myself, when encamped in the Judaean wilder¬ 
ness. Some wretched starving half-jackal cur crawls stealthily up to 
the refuse-heap and roots for hones, watching warily die while for 
the expected stone. The master of the encampment is however at 
the moment in a good humour. He has for once dined well, and in 
a fit of idle Joviality he throws, not a stone, but another bone, to the 
risitor. The grateful beaat, which has sprung aside with an anticl- 
patoiy yelp, b taken by surprise at the unexpected favour, and creep 
a little closer Into the confidence of the encampment. At night some 
thief or enemy comes to surprise the camp, and die dog rouses the 
sleepers in dme to defend themselves. 'Dius the use of a watch-dog 
b discovered, and the animal becomes permanently attached to the 
setdement. After a time he begins to accompany the man who is 
now his master on hunting expeditions, and there' proves himself of 
further use. The domestication of the dog, the first conquest of the 
kind made by man oi'cr the animal kingdom. Is thus easily explained 
by Its habits and instincts. The absence of bunes of the dog, or of 
bones gnawed by dogs, from Palaeolithic deposits is the strongest 
argument against the domestication of any nnima] by Palaeolithic 
man. Without the help of the dog to '‘round up” the wild herds 
the subjugation of the other animals would probably have been 
impossible; indeed It is not at all unlikely that in the case of the 
otlicr animals it was the dog which took the imtiative. and that by 
hts dniang herds of wild cattle to his master's home, and keeping 
them there, he first suggested the practicability of taming them. 

‘ PrfkUlDHt Tima, leventh edition, p. jfij. 
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Tlici enormous advantage vvhieh the domestication of food- 
anlnmls would confer is obvicjua. Esau goes forth to fetch wild 
venison for hia father; while he is away Jacob has gone out to the 
Socks, has killed and cooked a savoury dish, and has secured the 
blessing. The huntsman i^'as never certain of finding food, and he 
had to spend his whole dine in seeking it. The master of flocks 
needed only to go out and to select one of the animals which were 
always at his disposal. Life w^as thus relieved from the constant 
dread of famine, and, above all, dme was saved and leisure gained^ 
w hich could be occupied with experiments in one direction or another; 
some of these would no doubt be fruitful in results for the advance¬ 
ment of cmlisadom 

On the wide j\aiatic steppes, where roamed herds of wild horses, 
cattle I goats, and sheep, tlie nomad huntsman, aided by hb faitlifLil 
dogt gradually adopted a nomad pastoral life, and wandered from one 
watering-pkicc to another with his liockiSj which the dog had fright¬ 
ened into submission. 

The further transition^ from the pastoral to the agricultural life^ 
w-ould be comparatively easy. Plants (fruits, roots^, and seeds) were 
doubtless important foods in Palaeohduc times^ but they were used 
in their wild form; there is no reason to suppose that the idea of 
artificially cultivating them over entered the head of Palaeolithic 
man. The possibilit)” of tilling the soil was perhaps suggested to a 
pastoral people with progressive instincts who noticed that the seeds 
of some desirable plantt w'hich they had thrown away beside one of 
their watering-places^ had begun to germinate when they came back 
again to the same place. Further observations would be made as 
time went on; the clfect of floods^ and of the manuring of the land by 
cattle, would suggest empirical principles of land-improvement. The 
nccessiw of breaking up hard ground would lead to the invention of 
rudimentary ploughSt or rather digging-sticks; and thus by gradual 
steps the pastoral nomad would develop into the sedentary agri¬ 
culturist. Doubtless these advances were not made without losiB^ 
There must have been many lives lost in discovering the nature of 
plants and atumals. 'Ehe blood of these unknown martyrs was the 
seed of civilisation. 


Furiher Evolution in Cnliute 

It goes without saying that our Neolithic agriciilturist, once he 
liad found out how' to do all these thlogs^ would make his womankind 
du most of the hard labour of the fields. It should however be said 
in justice, that this wa$ not mere laziness on his part, any more than 
it is among modem nature-folk where a similar division of labour 
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among tht scL^e^ to be noticed. The women work in tlie field, 
partlyt no doubts becausie they arc the drudges of their lords^ but 
partly for the importani reason that it h supposed to be lucky that 
the fruitful half of tile canununity should busy themselves in culd- 
vatitig the fruits of the eailli^* It is a form of sympathetic magic, of 
which so many manifestations and vaneties are to be found the world 
over. he man^ thus left free^ ean find time to make birther dis¬ 
coveries. Idle tu-isting of a Hock of wooh which a thorn-bush has 
turn from one of his sheep^ would suggest to him tlie manufacture of 
thread, and would lead in time to the development of the textile 
industfj’. Sitting astride a log that had fallen into the riverp in order 
to spear a desirable hsh, he would suddenly find himself afloat, the 
Icjg having slipped from its moorings and drifted into mid-stream. 
His frantic struggles to paddle himfself back to shore were doubtless 
distressing at the tirngp but they revealed to him the possibilities of 
navigation. 

Not only was the material civilisation thus evolving, but also 
what we may call the psychical dnlisation. Amund the man were 
unknown powers, of the existence of w^hich he vms conscious— 
powers supernatural and terrible, w hich had to bcapptsised, Metijods 
of doing this had to be found out. In same way^ certain of the people 
acquired a reputation for knowledge in such matters, and go gained 
a place apart^ Castes of sodety thus became instituted, for better 
or for worse, and religion gradually became organised into a definite 
code uf beliefs and practices out of the vague and formless imaguiings 
m which it had begun, 

Tlie foregoing paragraphs are an attempt to construct m brief 
a general theory as to how the essential characters of Neolithic culture 
might have come into being. They form the first rough casting for 
a cantilever tu be thrust backw-ards over the chasm between the Old 
Stone Age and the New, from the Neolithic side. They must be 
studied in greater detail in our second volume. For the present we 
pass over the question of where this development took place, and 
w hat was the prr^ressive tribe to which Europe owes her knowledge 
of husbandry and of the allied crafts, Before we discuss this question 
we must transport ourselves back to the Palaeolithic edge of die 
gulf, and see whether there are any materials which enable us to 
narrow it on that side. 


* S« Fraiwf, Tk£ Gaidm third edition ^ Vol. I. p, 

lllu«trntipnB of the iime bcljcf, ^ 


T41, jbr modem 
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"PHE AZ ILIAN SPACE 
Lc 

The lirst and most obvious group of such material^ cotisists of 
the remains of the peculiar culture known as the 

The Azilian stage derives its name from a ^eat cave^ or rather 
tunnel, called Le Mas d^Aztl^ in the Pyrenean department of Aii^e. 
^Phis name is preferable to Toarnssmiff an older tcnn for the same 
stage of culture, derived from the name of a site discovered before 
the Mas d'Azil deposits, but inferior in richntrss and in clearness of 
stratification^. The tunnel of Le Mas d'Axil is about 400 mitres in 
length, and through it runs the river Arise^^ On each side of the river 
there are deposits- one on the right bank in the middle of the tunneb 
and one on the left bank ac the entrance. The latter is the more 
important for our present purpose, and it Is from this that the stage 
We are now to study takes its name^ 

The deposits have been studied by various explorerst ehicf among 
whom was Edouard Piette^* Tu him la due the determination of 
die stratEficatinn, and the important deductions vyhich are drawn 
dierefrnm. The following is a summary of his full description of 
die strata observ'ed by him*. 

h Deplh O'20 m 0-40 mitre. Black clay with bones of couimon 
animals, and nails, potteiy% pins, etc., of Iron AgCr 

II^ Depth o-^Q to I'zo ni^trc. DIuck day with bones of ordinary 
domestic animals, and Neolithic and Bronze Age remains. 

G. Depth O’lQ to O'fio mitre. Ashes, banded with white, ^ed^ and 
grey clay; many heart hR, and traces of burnt bones, Snail-shells Ln large 
numbers, flints of Magdalenian form, chi&d-aves, and piercers; stag^ 
horn harpoons, perforated; nuts, ncortis, and the seeds of various fruits; 
bones of horse, cow, stag^ hour. 

Depth 0-15 to 0-50 rnfetre. Reddish bed, coloured with iron oxtde; 
ashes, hones of chamois, Boi primigfnius, tHu^< bear, bmir, badger, 
wild cat, beaver, and several birds, fishes and froga. Ko reindeer, I-lints 
of \IagdaienSan t>'pc. llLirpi.^vns of stag-hom and other toolB (prickers, 
polishers) of tht same material - 'Pira skeletons in this stratum, painted red* 
Depth 1-24 mitre, Aliuvial bed of yellow silt, without antii^uities+ 

D, Depth 0'"|0 metre> Black layer of clavt with Magdaleuian remains. 
Ilarpcrons of rcindeer-hom; iiumemiis engraved works of art; no sculp- 
tutics. Reindeer rate; stag enmnmn. Otherwise the fauna similar to 
stratum F. Magdalenisu flints. 

^ On the s!Tc of Lfi Tcmni&se see FIllX ReurnfliJ^t, L^abri tie La TiauntBsc S Sdiflt- 
Martary {ElaiJtCTGflrannr)'* (iift'wr f/tfjr el la m^dhnale^ Mfly- 

June, iSj}!,). 

• A (fnnd pJan of Le d A^il tit.II be found in Li*Artihr. IL F- MS- 

• E. Pieite, “Dintns et iaciune^ vestidea dc la pi^liode de tranaition. duns b 

flTottc du Maa d'A^il"' (B.S.A.P, Mt, tv. thI. VI. [iS^jh p- 235h 

• Which win be found in L-'.^HfAr. V|, [1855], p. 276 . 
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G. Depth metres Ally vial bed, eimilar to E. 

Depth 0-83 metre. Itlacklayef^with ashes. Magdalenian Bint 3 , boyc 
LtnplcmetitK. Harpoons of tcLndeer-hom. Bones of reindeer, horse, ox. 
Depth 1*46 mitre* Gravelly soil mLved with loarn, A few bones, 
some cbarociaL Traces of hearths, possibly Solntrean, 

Thh stratification reveab the following history^ The occupation 
of the cave began on the border-line between Magdalenian and 
Solutrcan^ and continued tlirough Magdalenian times. Stratum E 
tells of a fairly long-cnntinued MagdaJeiiian occupation, interrupted 
by q flood, which left the sterile bed of yellow alluviiim^ C\ A second 
Magdalenian occupation foiknved at a later time, when the reindeer 
was giving place to the stag, though it was still extant in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Then followed a second \™h-out, wltieh put an end to 
the second Alagdalenian occupation, and then came die two beds 
whose antiquities vvere typical of the .lAzilian stage. Tliey were 
followed by later strata, whose only importance for us at present is 
the limit of dote which they afford. They begin with Neolithic, from 
which it follows that the Interpolated AzJIian strata —F and G— 
represent n period of tranaition+ or as w'e should perhaps be safer in 
saying, an intermediate period. 


Characfmsiia of Cufiurf 

The characteristics of the Azilian culture, as illustrated bv the 
remains found in these strata, are 35 follows. 

The deposits testify to a damper climate than now exists in the 
region of the cave, ^Fhe snail (Helix nemoralis)^ which is ao cottunon 
in the upper Azilian stratum, is rare or unknowTit according to 
Piette^i in the modem fauna uf the district. Numerous remains of 
plants w^re found, shedding valuable light on the vegetable food of 
the /^Julian people, Piette has giv^en us a careful studv of thtse^. 
Many of the seeds were opened as though to extract the kernel— 
in some cases, perhaps, by man, in others probably by rats^. 1 he 


* ZiVJntA/. VII, [iSq 6], p. 6, 

E. Piette, cqkivtea dt b p^riad« tie trajisition jiu .Mfli d'Asil*" 

{L'Anfhf. VII. p. i}, It «bi>tild be addi^ ihrtl mBny authorities bcUeve, not without 
TKOBon, thit the stora of e&edi, etc., found tn these stralia hy Pirtte ind dc&ct'ibed 
in this paper, wete the hoards of rtiodcm rata, not nndEnir depoaie^r 
jrA ^ vn. p. 336, A suggestion ifi bv M, P. Brijjutl of Dunkerque 

iL 4 nfhf^. XUC. p. 371) thm the perfarnted fruit^lonn found bv Piette at Le Mjw 
d A24I moy Iwye been Whiitb*. This can take lu place only im b theory whjeh it » 
iTiipQfijjhie eahj^ to prove or 10 diaprave; iiH imiihor k however shfe 10 show that 
to make in the way eugHMted k quite prHE-dcabEr. Bui Franwh 

Dal«u wrote to the ^e joiiriTfll {sxil. p. 736) to the effect thut he had suHTeitcd 
tn P^tte the pcfforaMM u, the kcmel-ihellH had bc^n fujide bv raf ^set at 

^ them with kemeli which had boon 

ipuiwed by modem ran, had eipreitsed hia o^eeinent with him. 
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fruits enumerated by Pictte are oak-acomsi haws, sloes, hazel-uutSt 
chestnuts, cherries^ prunes, walnuts; he reports the discovery of 
a handful of barley-^eeda in the lower Alihan stratum, suggesting 
that that cereal was already cultivated h 

Of tlte sloe, Piette says that it is doubtful if the Azihan people 
would habitually eat this bitter fruit, except under pressure of 
famine; and he infers that they made a drink of it, like the Italian 
ih prugnola. Possibly ; but in tlie absence of putteiys in what 
kind of receptacles did they store it? 

'Phe flints of the Azilian strata are Magdalenian in t>pe. Pottery 
is still absent, and there is no trace of the dijniestication of animals^ 
For these reaaojia the strata nuglit be called ^till Palaeolithic. But 
the reindeer and other charattcristic Palaeolithic animals» now extinct 
in the Ipcalitv^ have disappeared, and therefore in this important 
respect the stratum presents a facies later than the true Palaeolithic, 
Other modlfications, all indicating a decadence, arc to be seen 
in the Azilian accumubtions. The beautifully madet delicate needled, 
that excite our wonder as we turn over Magdalenian strata, have now 
disappeared* Bone prickers are given a rude pointt and are no longer 
burnished or polished. The art of polishing stone has not yet been 
acquired. 

Harpoons also occur in the ^^zilian strata* These weapons, which 
formerly had been made of reindeer-horn, must now be made of a 
substitute^ wdiich is found in the horns of stags. But this is not so 
satisfactory^ a material on account of the difference in texture betw een 
the tvvo kinds of horn. The horn of the reindeer is solid almost 
throughout, like a piece of wood, so that the harpoons cau be made 
of a round section. The horn of the stag is hard on the outer surface 
only; the interior is of a soft and spongy texture, useless tor imple¬ 
ments. These have therefore tu be made of the outer surface of the 
homj and must In consequence be flat in section. The flat harp^jon 
is one uf the chief characterishcs of the -^Vzilian cuiuire; it is fashioned 
with much less skill than is the har^iuon of the Magdaienians. Over 
a tliousand flat harpoons were found at Le Mas d'Azib 

Continuity with die ^lagdalenlan culture is once more soggeated 
by the existence of portions of two skeletons which were found 
buried in the Azilian strata, painted red* We have already noticed 
this burial custuni; the bodies appear to have been deposited in some 
temporal place until the llesh decayed^, the bones being then 

' Pitjlie in his paper refer? to HoiLptyred represcntHtionii of bsrJty fiutn 
Mnjg^nleniHl stutions, bui these arc marr ihim doybtruL At the ioterpre- 

miton ti imagirtflilve. i pj « 

3 Not stripped of ft^sh ns whs at one tiinc suppowsd. ZJlbon3V^sky, 

BtdL tff M/m. Sew, Antkrrjp. dr Parif, scr., V. vol. ViU figo*], p. 4 l^- 
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coloured and buried. Several of the smaller bones were not forth¬ 
coming, which suggests carelessness in the operation. 

The shells found at Le Masd’Azil were made the subject of an 
interesting and commendably thorough monograph by H. Fischer*, 
from the point of Wew of both aoolog)’ and anthropology. Most of 



Fig. t&4. Aailian hwiKlOni. 

(KftMti L\4nihriifHAogir, toU VI.) 


the shells are perforated for suspension as ornaments, either singly, 
or grouped in collars or similar decorations. The holes were made 
in different ways. Sometimes a saw'-cut was made in the shell 
surfisce, by means of a flint flahe, to reduce the shell-wall to per- 

^ If. Fjjcher^ stir Ics oaquiSles r^lt)6es pfij- M. E. Piectr tbini la giolte 

du Mu d'Astl** VII. p. 633), lIliiitmitiaiiB ihf?witig the diffmftl 

forms of treatment of aitiSciaily ^jiitcd slielk will be roizuil m thU paper. 
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forable dimenaioru^, a flint needle being then thrust through the 
remainder. Sometimes the saw-cut ahsentj the hole being drilled 
from die first; and sometimes the face of the shell was ground flat by 
being rubbed over a rough surface, the perforation being then drilled 
through the wall of the shell, thus reduced to a conv'ement dimness* 
Sometimes the perforations were simply broken roughly through w ith 
a blow. Certain shells were treated further, sections being cut out of 
them to make shaped amulets, or scratches being cut upon them for 
ornamental purposes. One pecteri'shell had the head of a homed 
animal thus scratched upon its inner surface. With regard to the 
species of the shells represented, though many of dicni were of the 
kinds still to be found either in the iMcditerranean or on the Oceanic 
coasts of France, others are no longer extant there ^ on the whole die 
she]l-fauna of Le Mas dh\zil is more arctic than a modern coilecdon 
of $;hells from the neighbouring seas would bep Certain species arc 
not now to be found living further south than Bergen and the Shetland 
Inlands, tliuugh single valves iiave been dredged up in the Medi- 
terratican. 

The Coloured Pehhhs 

"I'he wonderful Magdalenian art has disappeared. In its place 
vve find the most curious detail which the Azilian culture displays. 

In stniuim F at 1^ Mas d'Azil were found a number of pebbles 
with marks painted upon them in red. One or two similar pebbles 
have been found in other places^ but the great majority ot the known 
examples come from the standard site. 

These marks were painted in red peroxide of iron, mised, appa¬ 
rently! with some resinous sul^tance^ ground upon scallop-shells or 
on fiatsEones which served as palettes, and smudged upon the pebbles 
with some sort of brush, or perhaps with ilie artist's fingerh They 
consist of the following types of patterns t 

Vertical strokes, parallel from one to eight in number. 

Circular dots, in one, two or three rows. Often, tliough not always, 
surrounded with an oval frame fottowing the outline of the pebble. 

Crosses, vnth or without surrounding drcles. 

Zigzags. 

Ladder-Hke patterns, coneisting of a v-ertical line crossed by a number 
of horizontal lines. 

Characters resembling the letter E, 

A few groups of random Itnes, incapable of classification, 

^ A Ver^^ full dcscriptioTi of iheJUp Escmpnpariied with iSn albijm of coIoiittkI 
facsimiles, will be found in Ed. Picfle, " Irfi golcta colori^ du Atus d'Aztl" (L'Anthr. 
VlJ, fiSgS], p. The dcscriplive part of this cssav is csccetlent, the authoT's 

tlieariiiini; is Icti happjr. 
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Some of the patterns of the firet four group® are represented with 
jagged fringe-like edges. 

It was first supposed that these signs are primitive numerical or 
alphabetical characters, and it was even suggested—whether aeriuusly 
or in jeat I knuw not—that the tunnel of Lc Mas d’Aril may have 
been a Pafaeolithic schooL Others have supposed that the pebbles 
may have been the pieces used in a game like dominoes. Of such a 
theory all that need be said is that when an archaeologist is ashamed 
to confess his ignorance of the purpose of an object w'ith which he 
has to deal, he usually suggests that it was meant for a game, or for 
an instrument of music; and his brother archaeologists accept the 
suggestion in the spirit in which it is offered. 

More worthy ot serious consideration is die parallel which has 
been sought tu be drawn between these pebbles and the of 

the nativ'e Australians'—a sort of sacred totem-fetish, carefully pre- 
serv'td in sacred caves'. The rtsemblancc is certainly very striking; 
but there is an important ditfcrence, which may be a fatal Haw in 
the identification suggested. '1‘he caves in which the churitigit are 
previved arc very sacred place®, where no unauthorised person dares 
to intrude, and w'hich cannot be entered even, bv the elect except 
in very special circumstances and with very special precautions; 
whereas the deposits of Le Mas d’Azil shew that it was used as a 
common place of dwelling*. 

The first real approximation to the true solution of the riddle of 
the pebbles of Le Alas d A?.il is given in a scries of brilliant com¬ 
parisons which have been drawn by Breuil® and ObemiaierA The 
latter has shewn by means of 'a table the similarity, not to sav idendtv, 
which subsists berivecn the marks on the Azthan pebbles and those 
painted on tlie walls of certain caves in Spain. The latter, when 
arranged in series, prove to be stylistic human figures, which by 
continuaJ conventionalisation have ultimately lost all resemblance tu 
humanity. The comparisons amount to a demonstratiun that the 
enigmatical marks on the pebbles are really figures of men and women, 
reduced to their lowest terms. The accompanying diagrams shew this 
clearly. 

,A number of pebbles found in three brocha at Keiss, Caithness®, 

I ^ A. D. OmIi, "Les (tal«b prints du Mas d’Azil" 

JEIV* [ 1] I F, whcrr this theory ie p^Tau^eivcEy let fotlh, 

Amlmv Lanflt problem of die pamicd psibblrs, Mna d'Aiil" {Man, 

n . tTWL No, 3 ^}, fsoints Qnt this objccirinn TO tbc chutingn titcurw He would 
Ece HI thcin the pims used in h 

• M. Bfi-uil, ‘L'ftKf! de4 ei Txrcbra orti^ca dc Fruiite ct dT&pasoc” 

(AciTie bct. IV. ix*l. KIK. figuL p_ loil, 

■* E£ htimhfit /thil, p. jzS fT, 

* Figured in Prnr. Sx. Aniit;. ScMind, xxx'k\ [igoo-iijat]. p, 146, 
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bear a close resemblance to the Azilian pebbles; but t\u 5 can only 
be accidental. If they had been found together in unt broch^ it might 
have been inferred that the structure had happened to be built over 
an Azilian site: but being found in Lhree {vide op. Idud. p, 145) they 
mu&t he treated as belonging intrinsically to the brochs^ and therefore 
tn be dated to the very late Iron Age time attested by the rest of the 
broch furniture. 

In the absence of any exact information as to the nature and 
appearance of tlie 'l^asmanian stone, mentioned in an extract quoted 
by SoUas^ from Backhouse®, it ^vould be perhaps rash to build too 
much upon the comparison which the dcscdption suggests^ But it 
may well be that the painted pebbles are meant to be representations 
□f dead or absent members of the community — most probably the 
former,^ for it is not likely that they would have been presened 
after the return of tile persons if they merely stood for absent 
friends. They are hardly churinga, either in the Tasmanian or in 
tile .^^ilian case; for one of the most rigid rules about chudnga 
IS that no woman may see them. Perhaps we shall not greatly err 
if we suppose that these pebbles wen? what may be called "souL 
houses/' abodes for the spirits of decca.sed members of tlie com- 
munitTi^j and os such associated with a cult of the dead. 


The: Dfgener&tiofi 0/ Palino/ifhir Art 

How far these latter theories may be sound is for the future to 
decide. But the fact of the degen era tinn of concrete furms into the 
meaningless devices on the AKiHan pebbles may be taken as estab¬ 
lished, Their relationship must be ^vith the Spanish group of 
paintings, the highest efforts of which are to be seen at Alpera and 
at Cogul, The naturaiislic figures of this ty^pe pass almost imper¬ 
ceptibly into the stylislic; the stylistic figures are almost if not entirely 
confined to the walls of the Spanish cavtrs and ruck-sheIters; and the 
stylistic figures in their turn pass into the yet ruder figures of the 
pebbles. Indeed, the different stages of degeneration are sometimes 
to be seen aide by aide in die same group of wall-paintings. 

As illustrative of the degeneration of the Spanish style of Art, wc 
may compare a similar and parallel proeeas through which the 
Alagdalenian Art parsed to its final disappearance. Breuil lias pub¬ 
lished several series of figures collected from the walls of iVtagdalenian 
cav(^, w^hich would be quite unintelligible separatelvT but which when 
* Anamt Humeri, first edidon, p. 77. 

^ day wt noticcfl a womun pirTangin#f Etonifa; they were oval, ubi>at 

twi> inches wfdfi, find nuirkcd in efirmtiona with hiixk iuid red Keics. Thc&p 

we leiimed rvpFKfinted Ab^nt friends, und cine lilr^rr thnn the rest A corpulctit 
wOfBlsn on Flinders rsland, knowa as Mother Brown/* 
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placed together are seen to be successive degradations of anjiml 
figures or parts of animal figures^. 





Fih- ifi6+ Srj'liatic B^ures mf hortHfhe^di fttjin Magdulcoliin cav«^. 
(Drawn by TAbb^ Breuili from Monaco^ vol. j.) 


Extmt of Culture 

llic A^ilLan culture lias been found in Spain, especially in the 
north of the Peiunsula, in Castilln, Valle^ and otlier caves and open- 
air stations: in France at Sorde (Lajidca)^ in a cave called rabri 
Dufaure®; here were found rude flints of Magdalctiian lypt., a 
flat harpoon^ and a fragment of stone whh a badly-drawn horse-head 
semtehed upon iL There were no painted pebbles at this site. Various 
other places in the departments of Hautes-P}-r^ndes and Ariege have 
also yielded Alihan remains; and even farther afield^ in places w^here 
remains of earlier stages arc unknown, such have ctime to light. Not 
only in FranCL% hut also in Great Britain have stations been found 
displaying some at least of the five characteristics of the iVzilian 
dvihsation—flat harpoons, modem local fauna, Magdalenian flints^ 
and deteriorated l>one implements. The fifth characreristie, the 
painted pebbles, are not so wide-spread, though they are by no 
means confined to Lc Mas d'.AriL They have been found, for 
example, in the interesting group of Arilian stations at Le Vercors 
(Isiref; the deposits of a community which made a living by trapping 
marmots for food and fur, as was indicated by the numerous bones 
of these animals shewing marks of knife-scratches. It is not easy to 

^ H. Breml, " FJEcmpJw dc d^n^r^ «t Ht>-lu^ca A du r^nne'" 

Monaco ml. I. p. 3^4)- 

■ Brcmt and DutmleP^" Fimilira d'un flbri i Sord^ xi. figorj. p, 351); 

■ II. Mullet, statiom ■filiennca du VcrcDrei chaBiwurv dc mi non (tea 

Riv-fV r*ai4l. P- 
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ktitiw' w iiat to make of a flint, shaped Bomethini^ like a dagger, Found 
in the course of canatruedng a railway from Beaune to Saint-Loup- 
Je-la-Salle. It painted with vertical and hurizontal lines in three 
colours^ lilac p black+ and ydlovv. The genend aspect of the desif'n 
resembled that of the Azilian pebbles^ but polyeluome decoration of 
such objects is othendse unknoivnL Pebbles with similar decoration 
(monochrome) have also been found in Eirseck near Basle + smd at 
Bobiiche (Drome)^* 

In Englandt as wo have seen, Chellean man is practically con¬ 
fined to the sonthErti counties. Magdalenian man is found as far north 
3S Derbyshire* No remains of the Palaeolithic period to the end 
of the Magdalem^an stage have been found in the north of England, 
or else in Scotland or in Irelandp some injudicious publications 
notwithstanding. But a cave near Settle, Yorkshire, has yielded 
an Aiilian harpoon; a similar harpoon was found in the river 
Dee. and is now^ at Kirfeciidbright s a third was found at Whitburn, 
Durham^f two c^ves wifh Assilian deposits have been found at Dban; 
and five sites, including an important shore settlement witli close 
Azilian analogies, have come to light in the island of Orumay. 

The Oban cave^ was fouod by quarry men in the end of 1S94. 
It was about 4'go to 6-10 metres in breadthp and 7'6o metres in length. 
Hie implements consisted of hammer-stones and flint flakes, pins 
and aw^b of bone, fiat harpoons of stag-horn, as well as certain bone 
objects which have been ingeniously explained as instruments for 
scooping limpets from their shells (Fig. 167). There was no pottery. 
The cave shewed signs of ha^-ing been occupied by people who lived 
chiefly upon shellfish, though bones of animals and of birds were 
also found in the cave, the creatures to wEich they belonged having 
been used for food. I'he shells w^ere as a rule of large size, shewing 
tliat they had been specially selected; in some cases patches of the 
same kind of shell lay togethect evidently the remains of a feast after 
a single gathering of nne kind of mollusc. 

'I'he great age of these deposits is indicated by the gravel covering 
them. It had evidently been w^ashed in by the sea; yet the site of the 


^ Cunin^'Camot, "Sur un silei {A.F-.^hS. Dijan [tgll], p. 6^3). 

* F* Sarai-in, ^*Lci j^cta colDiifs dc La gmtie 4t Biraeck prea BUc"' 

Crtiieva [igiizh P- 566). 

^ R. Munro, p. ^70. A f-ew Other, more doubtful, Acitian 

StIW in ErLtam are oiumcratHl in StKr Scotland, SLVni. 
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* jfiacph Andrreoti, Noum of A cave npcenfly djacorered at Oban cotitainina 
human remaina and A rehiac-hVAn of ahelh and bones of antmula, and sione and 
bone iinpJemfinia"{JVifir. Sat.AHt^. Sfiudund, KKTit. [18^4-5], p. ai ** Notea 

on the contcFils of a amall cavc Or fock-shclirr ai Draimvjfcrpiic, Obiin ; and of three 
fthclI-rOLPund;^ in Ornnasy" {iind. S 3 DIJI. Lr® 97 -^i]» Jgfij; R- Mimre m %vi. 

[l8g6j* p. l8a. 
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cave is now about 9 metres above the present level of the sea^. This 
shews that the beach must have been nearly 9 metres higher than {t 
now is, when the people who left the remains lived in the cave. 
These deposits therefore belong to the time of the raised beach 



which in Scotland and the north of Ireland dates rnimediatclv after 
the Itnal retreat of the ice-sheet. This corresponds, in dme, with tho 
.Aziiian stage, on the chronolugy adopted in the present wmrk. 

^ I imdcniHnd tJwt the eve, th« «>r<lm dwdtina in Swtiiind 

na lonRCf ensta, hMitnjf tusen entirely qummetl ntey efler the dwiT.!^ hLa 
been token out nf it. In ■ civilbed cauntey tbc oldest knntm iS* 

ivntild been catehdiy preserved: but Britsin U uU 

Eurupe In which to look for kudi refinements of civ||jsit]ion. ctnrnmea in 
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The shclUmound on the raided beach at OmnsR>% a full description 
of which Itaa been published by its e?^plore^s^ testifies to an occupa¬ 
tion nf that bland at a lime when the land was some 8 metres deeper 
in the sea than it is nuw. Flat harpoons tvere used, which connect 
this $t!ttlement with the Azilian culture; and limpet-gouges and flint 
chips, all very rude, also came to light. Even the holes in which tJie 
posts of the wooden huts had been fitted in die ground were dis¬ 
covered in the course of the exploration of the site. The general 
conclusions as to the degree of culture attained by the people who left 
this mound arc a£4 followii; Oronsay man was a hunterp a fisher, and 
a fowler. He did not. apparently, piBctise agriculture—at least, no 
com-grinders were found, f ragments ot red paint, and perforated 
sheila, give a hint as to how he decorated his person, Fhe pins and 
piercers of bone indicated that he was clothed in ludcs. No human 
remains tvere found, su that nothing is known as to his physical 
characteristics; some skulls from die Oban cave, w'hich prubably 
belong to people of the same race, were markedly dolichoccpliaiic. 
Thai Oronsay man had some skill in navigation is indicated by 
the presence in the midden of shells of deep-sea %"arieties of crabs. 

Pygfny Flints 

In connexion with the Azilian culture must be described the 
objects commonly called “ pygmy or ^^Tardenoisian^' tUnts the 
latter name being derived from that of Fcre-cn-Tardcnois (Aisne)^ 
These are minute splinters of flint, rarely measuring $u much as sn 
inch in lengthi and still more rarely exceeding that limit, chipped 
into geometrical shapes which may l>e classified generally into 
triangles^ rhomboids, trapezium and segments of circles - Some^ 
have a sort of tang, as diough for mounting them as arrow-heads on 
a shaft. These small implements are to be found in practically all 
the countries of EuropCp as well as in Syria. India, and Egj-pt^. 1 hey 
probably serv^cd a variety of purposes. The present writer b bound 
to say that he has seen many alleged pygmy flintes which he could 
iiut persuade himsell to have been the product of human industiy^ 
at all. Others are probahly wastes, tiic refuse chips struck from a 
nodule in the process of shaping a tool: hut this will not account 
for the care with which most of them have been brought to a definite 
geometrical fomi, and the majority of the pygmy flints' that are 

^ A Hender^a *^An Owsiifay shell-mound: a Scottish pre-Xmlilhk 

aite" iPrrrf.. Scoi. klvtU, [tgi j-4h P- 5^1- . 

3 A. dt Morritlrt, Lw peuts silex taE|J« 1 eonmurs J. vi. 

[1806], p. 177); J. Allen Brown, On some smilSl htshly formiiof stone 

implcrneni^ found in North Africa and Eutope' fJ ..4 J. XVTlT . [1^89], P- i j 4 ); 
Edmond VScIlc, "POinTes dc flfrehea typiquet de ptre-ra-TardenoEft'’ 
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acceptable artefacts have certainly been intentinnally made for 
some special purpose. Various guesses have been put forth as to 
)i. ? l^ve been: some have supposed, for eJtampIe, 

a ey w^rit for surgical inatminefits, or for Utuing; or that thev 
were arrowheads; or fish-hooks; or for adding to the effectiveness of 
wooden clubs; or else, observing tliat moat of the finds of such 




Fiii, j 68, flbtH. 

(Fititii de riT inoL 

implements have been made in the neighbourhood of the sea or of 
nvers'.that they were for harpoon-teeth. Some justification for the 
ktter theory b afforded by actual specimens of bone harpoons with 

ftnt teeth which have been found in the prat-mossca of Denmark 
(l-ig. ibq). 

Obviously the "pygmy” industry cannot represent the sole efforts 



Dff, llarpmti with flint terth, 

(From <S. jmd A. dc MortillEl, yfuier pr^httt^'gur.y 


at fliiit-cliipping of any Stone Age oommimity. For unless Tarde- 
noisian man was the ante of a squirrel, he would have needed flint 
implemente of the ordin^^ size for ordinary purposes, using the 
"pygmies" for such special purposes as they were intended to serve 


SCT. [V. vnl. t. [ I flvo] , p. g 59 ) ; L. Cmnil, *■ Silcai p vtmecs «( mkni-,iJ„ 

(.4.F,.4.S.HBvre fnU lLp.434) ! Jifrm."T*rdmoi*icti.. .»iici ^ ftlraie*gi!oinctr^^ 

•lie* pysmen, (I micn>-ut«x IC.AJ’^ rjoiil ' 

P. win be fou^ . Uh of sit» which ' ' 

A. de Mortillet, tip. ffttid. quntthe Lirwi* Abbott iay.AJ. JOrv’, p. n. 
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The Tardenoisian phase af culture was shewn tti have been closely 
associated with the Aiiliau by the discovery in the cave of VaJlei 
SantandeFp of Tardenoisian '^pygmies” along with A^ilian flat 
harpoons and a painted pebbled But though thus associated there 
is nq indissoluble connexiem between the t^vo. Tardenoisian flints 
are found in sites which display nothing of the special Assihan facies^ 
such as flat hajpuons or painted pebbles. Indeed^ the discovery of 
flints in all rc^specLs rescniblmg Tardenoisian pygmies" but asso¬ 
ciated with Romuri remains haa been reported from France®. On the 
otlicr hand, there are Azilian stations—the typical station at Mas 
d'Azil is one of them—which do not present us with Tardenoisian 
flints in association with the specifically Azitian tj^pes. Th^is, though 
the Tardenoisian and the AzilLin are certainlyt at least in part, con- 
temporaneous, and are often closely associated togetherj the>^ must 
be labelled with distinct names. On this account it is the ai^tom to 
speak of Azilian, Tardenoisian, and Azilian-Tardenojsiait sites^ ac¬ 
cording as they display remains of the nne culture^ of the otherp or 
of both. In Europe pygmy flints are found at least as far north as 
the Dee valley in Scotland®. 

THE CAPSIAN CULTURE 
TAe Palaeolithic of North Africa 

The investigations of de Morganp Capitan^ and Boudy in North 
Africa* have thrown much light on the origin of the Tardenoisian 
culture in Europe. The Palaeolithic of Northern Africa lies per re 
outside the scope of this book; but in so far as it has a bearing on 
some European problemsT it calls here for a few- words of descriprion k 
T he Acheulean and Mousterian stages appear in North Africa+ 
generally speakings similar tu die corresponding stages in Europe and 
presumably contemporary with them. To the Mousterian succeeds 
the stage to which de Moi^n has given the name Captian or Capsian, 
a name derived from that of the ancient Capsa, now Gafsa in Tunis®. 
The Capsian thus corresponds chronoJogically to the European Upper 
PalaeolithicH and culturally to the Aungnaciait stage^ The Solutrean 
atid ]\lagdalenlan art absent from North Africa, as from Italy* 

^ ft. Breuil and H. Obemiaicr^ *^Tx*vaux. [dc I'lnatitut tlf3 PaLcantalosJe 
humjiirtsJ tn {L\4tiihr„ oiv. [igij], p. i). 

° Hcnd Ouilaiir^n LInductriv dci silcK k conEoura g^^ui^triquca bux cnnronB 
dc Gu^rande, Loire^iafi^rieans'' ^ 671)- 

* Misa B. L. Pat«r*cni^ PlKiny flints in the Dee ValJcy'* {Brit. Anat. Rtparlt 

Dundee 1 >. ^ 5 ). 

* stBUDttb pr^hiaiQiniqu^ du Sud timisien" [igio-igi ij). 

* This nitmc siipcnetica' CElhcr tcnns which need net here be enumemteds they 

will be foLmd in CoatJ"! in C^d-P-^: 4 -, oted in a previoiiE footnote. 
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Phases of the Capsian Industry m Africa and in Spans 

The Capsian is aubdi'i'ided Into two phases; the first of these 
(Lower Capsian) representing in time and in culture the Aurignacian 
of Europe, the other representing in time the Solutrean and Magda- 
lenian, but differing from these in culture. Apparently the Lower 
Capsian cannot be so clearly subdivided chrotifllogically as can the 
various facies of tlie European Aurignacian; the CliAtcIperron knives, 
which in Europe belong to an early phase of the Aurignacian, are 
found in association with Gravette flakes, which in Europe lielong 
to a late phase. It is as though the Middle Aurignacian phase, which 
in Europe separates tlie Chatelperron from the Gravette culture, is 
suppressed, and the remaining early and late phases mingled together. 
The Upper Capsian shews bone needles, small bone beads, scrapers 
and other rude tools of flint, discs cut from the shells of ostrich-eggs, 
and the Aurignacian Hakes of the Low'er Capsian degenerating into 
flints of geometrical form. These, at first of normal size, dwindle 
into the '1''ardcnoisian pygmies. 

Thus the 7 ardcnoisian culture in Europe is of North African 
origin; and there can be no question that it has entered Europe 
through bpaln. The greater part of the Iberian peninsula shews 
only two stages In its Upper Palaeolithic; an Aurignacian, comparable 
with the European Aurignacian; and a Capsian, identical with the 
Upper Capsian of Africa. 

TTiis will explain why, in describing the Upper Palaeolithic remains 
of the different regions at the end of the preceding chapter, vre passed 
over the Spanish Peninsula; for wc had atill to describe this new 
clement in die Upper Palaeolithic of Spain, which is not found 
elsewhere in Europe. With the Capsian culture must undoubtedly 
be associated the peculiar art uf the Spanish wall-paintings at Alpera, 
Cogul, and elsewhere, which have thus no direct connexion with the 
Upper Palaeolithic Art of the rest of Europe. It follows that there 
arc two strong links uniting the Capsian with the Azilian culturo, 
I’he Capsian Art is the parent from which the painted pebbles of 
Le Mas d'Azil have been derived; and the Capsian flint industrv is 
the origin of the Aziiian-^I ardenoisian pygmies. 

It is probably to the Capsian invaders that the credit of intro¬ 
ducing the bow into Europe is due. This weapon appears frequently 
in the hands of the men in the Spanish rock-paintings; but so far 
as the evidence goes its use is confined to Spain, and tlie Spanish 
paintings can afford no proof of Palaeolithic archery north of the 
Pyrenees. We have seen already that the interpretation of the 
attitude of the Laussel man {ante, p. 450), as an archer is doubtful. 
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The Offiet Aj:nit(ift Depoiits 

It is nntfc however^ to be supposed that the Capsian immigrants 
are responsible for the entire 'VEpipnIaeoMthic” culture uf central 
and southern Europe. On the contrarVt that the ethnology' of the 
Ctmdneut in Azilian times ’vvas not a little complex is shewn by the 
deposits which give their chief importance to the caves called Ofneth 
Tile lower strata in these caves^ up to the Magdaleniani have 
been described nn previous pages. In the Greater Ofnet cave^ the 
stratum immediately over the IMagdalenian was as a rule only about 
five centimetres thicks but in nvo places it was deepened by pita 
sunk through the underlying layer to the top of the Solutrean layer 
next beloiv. These pits were filled with a mass of red ochre»traces 
of tvhkh extended in a circle nf i to 2 metres rutind the deposits. 

Of these pits^ one w'as 0-76 m^tre in diameter^ and in it tvere no 
less than 27 skullsr closely packed side by side, contained in a fine 
earth permeated with powdered ochre. "They ^vere all placed v ith 
the face turned towards the west; though as the mouth of the cave 
wss not to the west, this was not the naturally obvious orientation 
in which to place tticm. All the skulls retained tlie jaw and one or 
more of the neck vertebrae adhered to diem: a fact enough to shew 
that the heads must have been cut from the bodies and deposited 
where they were found ivhile shll covered with flesh + Tlie vertebrae 
in some cases shelved the marks of the stone knives by which the 
decapitation had been cffECted; these marks were m all ci^es on the 
front surface of the vertebral column. 

The second pit^ which ivas 1 metre distant from the first, con¬ 
tained a similar deposit, but comprising six skulls oniy^ 

It tvaa noticed that the ctintra! skulls of each group were more 
broken and damaged than tlie outer skulls. This la interpreted as 
meaning that the skulls had not ah been deposited at one time; but 
that the central skull ivas placed first, and the others added from 
time to dme iu cuncentric circles around it. 

Not tile IcList curious part of the deposits was the distribudoa 
of sexes and ages. There w^erc skulb of five men, nine ivomen, and 19 
children; of the last, 12 were under five years of age, the remainder 
(apparently five hoys and two girls) aged from 7 to 18. 

With the skulls tvere deposited flints and ornaments, the latter 
taking the form of perforated teeth of deer (about 200 or more) and 
perforated shells (about 4000). The women and children were more 

^ H. R, SchiniJt, Die ^pitpalSdlitiiifrChen Be^^iottunREn drr Ofnet"' {Mufiitm, 
M. [miol, 
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richly decorated than die men. The deer’s teeth had been strung 
aa collars or crowns; these principally appeared on the women, being 
entirely absent from the men. The children were mostly decorated 
with shells; one of the youngest of the children had had a sort of 
roif covenng the vault of the sktiH. into which several hundred shells 
had been sewn. These shells belonged to four species, one of them 
a local rertiarv- fossil (Carim/rx mtdtifunnis), two other river shells 
that might have come from the sands of the Rhine or the Danube 



Fia, 170, One of the Ofnet skuU buriiJs. 

{hrooi KX.) 


(Uthqglyphia miiiMs and AW/riwi ) and one that must 

have come from the .Mediterranean (ColumMia rustica). 

On the following grounds the deposits are dated to the AaiJkn 
stage: 

I. The fauna; except Gufo bortatis the Arctic fauna fiaa definitelv 
ihsappear^ including the Reindeer. On the other hand there are 

Sthi/ 

a The total absence of pottery or of the remains of domestic 
amr^ The ktter appear^ freely in an overlying Neolithic stratum. 
3. The industry, which included Tardenoirian "pygmy" flints 
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This stratum in the cave called Ofnet is die most easterly A^ilian 
deposit as yet discovered in Europe. 

lire careful Jccoratitm of the remains forbids us to regard this 
deposit of skulls as the reco.rd of a deed of violence, which otherwise 
the treatment of the bodies and the undue preponderance of women 
and children would lead us to suppose. We are in the presence of 
a burial rite which on a preriooa page we have ventured to call 
cephahtaphyx die careful orientation of the faces of the heads indi¬ 
cated a deliberate intention, possibly based on a ^solar?) cultus. The 
special honour given to the fifod of the deceased is nut without 
precedent, ancient and mudem. T’hus, to mention but one example: 
the Anatomical Museum in Trinity College, Dublin, possesses a 
number of skulls taken bv a military' expedition from a native sanc¬ 
tuary at Jini, E. Africa. These were the skulls of persons whc) had 
beeii ceremonially eaten hy die tribe. They were coloured red, and 
preserved with great reverence*. The preponderance of women and 
children, at first sight difficult to account for, is really a very' simple 
matter. In a hunting community, these are the .stay-at-home people; 
most of the adult males will meet their deaths in the hunting or the 
battle field, and their Imdics will not be recovered. It is interesting 
that even the youngest children were made recipients of the burial 
honours. 

It is impossible to give more than a summary here of the ethno¬ 
logical results of the examination of these skulls^. It must not be 
forgotten that after all, 33 skuUs—of which 12 are too fragmentary 
for satisfactory' measurement—are hut a small proportion of die 
popiilatioti to "which the owners of the skulls belonged; and deter¬ 
mination of racial character, with deductions as to movements and 
inter-relations of peoples, based on the evidence wluch they afford, 
are apt to have the instability of an inverted pyramid. With this 
wortl of warning, we may proceed to say that Schliz recognises two 
leading racial ty'pes, and a number of intermediate forms due probably 
to the mixture of those types, among the people represented in the 
Ofnet cave. 

ITicse types are brachycephalic and dolichocephalic respectively. 
There are also a number of mesaticephalic skulls, which do not differ 
in other tletails from the brachycephalic group, and arc to be 
enumerated with th^iu. 

The pure short-headed type has a head, the outline of which as 
viewed from above {norma ver/icalis) consists of two segments of 

‘ 1 owe this infiMwalion 10 my fticmtl Prof. A. f. UlW"- 

■ T!ie fuUcfit flCL'cnant ^ that contrihyted by ^T, bchlsi to R, K, wHcJimidti 
Dfiut'tniif Varseil DftiiH^andt, p, 141 fF. 
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the one forming th, back of tho head, the other the front 
There are slight brow-ndgea, above which the broad forehead cur\'ea 

f. , altnoBt regular qtiasi-drcuiar curve. The 

.Z \ rectangular and hori- 

v^hole hut higher m front than behind, with wide Lending remi 
chin weak and undeveloped. The cheek-bones are not vere oro ’ 
minent. I hia type of skull, to which nine of the subjects beTonued 
ffourbreehycephahe and five mesaticephalic), is compared ^‘th the 

Swh «/6-re«e/;e, from a place near 

ere a typical specimen long ago came to light. 

lEe pure long-headed race, as determined by Schlia, is i^nre- 
s^ted by one specimen only, the skull of a man of almut 25 yearn of 
age+ JTie oudin^ viewed from above is elliDticai ^ 

any «bnip, angle the eurae ™na 

foreh'T •' "f 'ha »kn“ ’ITle 

forehead „ broad, ihe orbiB lo,v, angled, and obliquely set th! 
upper,aw high, the lower jaw amall, but with well-develjped chin 

ceph^cT'X!* mh^ far^chycephaiic (and mesati- 

\k ^ The former (four bmehv- 

cephahe, three meaaticephalic) is characterised by a pear-shaped head 
s viewed from abov^-the rounded back of the'pure type Tut 
a depression on each side just in front of the partLi ei^n^nces 
prornment parts above the ears) from which tile side Unes run streLht 
hLT The face resembles that of the pL 

oldest Neolithic l^c-dwelhngTTfT^l^rfurl^^^^^ tl 

and somewhat flattened forehead curve. lEc Xe Lw sSet 
prominent brew-ndges, with a bread hoUow at the rout of the nor 
a forehead nirvmg rapidly to the top uf the head, after which the 
cune IS quite regular over the top and down theLck tX/ 

resembles that of the brachyeepimljc people This uL r f 
to the tvne eill^od tk.. d "i ■ J nis type Conforms 

opod^Tw^ ft;? - “'ll-ln-'n 

M hile adinittTng (hat the ostenlogical material from the Ofnet 
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though the fullest seritis yet discoveredp isscamy\it may still be 
claixoed that it brings us a $tep nearer to the solution of the problem of 
the origin of the Euro^>ean Neolithic and modem races. It shew^ us 
that even these are capable of analysis into cumponent races. The 
jVIpine race is not a pure race, but a blende having in it an old Palaeo¬ 
lithic element, and a brachycephalic elenient, the exact origin of 
which is still to i^ek* 

Other similar deposits 

M> TAbbe Breoil, analysing R. R. Schmidt^s report on the Ofnet 
excavation S compares with this remarkable deposit the find at Placard, 
of which he found a description among the papers of-M* dc Maret. 
There were here three strata: 

L\ Magdalenian; cantaimng parr of maxilla and calvaria of a woman's 
skull=* surrounded with ahclis. 

Magdalen tan:; four skulls aide by aide, one fern or and one humenn^ 
with them. 

A, Upper Solutrejin; a portion of a skulk 

He also compares the deposits in the Grcjtte des Hommes at 
Arcy-sur-Cure"', where there were three skulls placed on flat stones 
at the highest point uf the floor. In the depressions were several 
piles of long bonesp the chief of which, being laid on a sloping floor, 
iivas held up by a row of stones. There was no pottery^ and one 
flint flake. But reference to Parat's pa[5er, cited bebwp makes It 
clear that it would be unsafe to quote this as a case of cephaJotaphy. 
The osteulpgical finds in this cave are very' unsatisfactorily recorded: 
the com peri don of collectors, and the inter^^ention of a guide who 
broke up and sold the bones piecemeal lo tourists, made aJI scientific 
exaimnation In the remains Jinpossibler 

The Tagus Afidden-hmps 

In clo&c affinity to the Tardenoisian culture are the contents of 
the series of midden-heaps and other evidences of early settle men(s 
along the borders of the river Tagus in Portugal, which have been 
explored with success by F. de Paula e Oliveira'*. In these excava¬ 
tions there were found no less than 600 skeletons, the greater number 

^ I/Anthr, XX. p. ioj. But *ee funticr p. in Uie satin? s'olamc, 

where it abown thut iomt of the akull^ in thia cave wm not tmried with 
hiKiDur, but uiiauacd {H±e 4mi^, p. 

“ iVicribed by HrtMiy in CA.P.A. Pwia [iSgy]^ 4.3j ff. This artick iil»o 
conlflins B dc&cii ptjoti iirid il lualratjona of tht Al^armiiid jaw and ionit i>[ bar 
remains enumerated! ibuve. 

^ Abbd Pamt, Gmttc dcS HoinniM ft Saint-More” {EatieHw dt fti fin 

tiiencei d' Yo»m^ XtM£.. [iSo^J, P^n a, p. 47). 

* GirntmumiOf^o^i da caTrirrnisdi? trahftlh^ gefiiogicai^ toI, II, p, 1^ 
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of them belonging to women and children; the diaprnportiDn is 
accounted for in the same way here aa in the Ofnet. These skeletons 
were ^most all in a crouching position, Ijdng on their backs; a posture 
explained by ihs explorer as the position into which the body would 
mturally fall if it were seized by the hands and feet, and cast un- 
ccremomoosly into a pit of small she. On the other hand, though 
the befits \vere tiiiia treated with scant ccaurtesy, the interest? of the 
50 ijla in die other world were not wholly neglected, a? is ^h^ym by the 
depoalted with them in considerable tiymbera. 

There were no polished tools of stone, and in the earlier parts of 
the deposits no pottery. There was no trace of any domestic animal, 
not even of the clog. The undue proportion of bones from the mor^ 
edible parte of Ae am'mob, whose retnains were found, shewed that 
lej had been kliled at a distance from the settlement, and cut up on 
the spot. A considerable number of pygmy flints were found. 

The majority of the people were dolichocephalic, hearing some 
resemblance lo the Cro-Magnon race (cranJal indc.^ averages about 
73-3). But there was a brachycephalic stmin mingled with them, 
and also traces of a hypo brachycephalic group were found, probably 
me r^ult of mixture. Die brachycephalic races associated with die 
Neolithic culnire had therefore made some wav into the region w'herc 
the remains came to light’. 

It IS suggestive that it is in this period of overlap that sve meet 
for the first time with brachycephalic people in Europe—if we except 
the single anomalous group at Krapina in the extreme east of the 
Continent. The short-headedness of the new race or races which 
now appear suggests that it la to Asia we must look for the secret 
of the beginning of European Neolithic culture; short-headedness 
being characteristic of the Central Asiatic peoples. 


The Belgtfin C&ves 

We can follow the immigration with the help of die extensive 
researches made by Edouard Dupont in tlie caves of Belgium, This 
energetic explorer excai^ied some 60 caves, on whicli he reported 
m vanous volumes of the pubfiifs par rAeudMk toyah df, 

Saences. detUtires, el deJ Beauie-arts de Belgiqut\ and in the.Bw//eMi,f 
of the same body during ttie skties of the last century- and aftenvarda 
in his volume, Us temps prmstorjques e» Belgique. While many of 
the caves were insignificant, a few w-cre of great importance. 'We 


' For i \Try thvfUUEh aHKl> of ihp twnej fiwr these PortL.«u«a «,r^,l 

^rfpts Hene, " CopuliidDni m^lithtqucs «i n^oLthiqim T' 

U. [1859], p. 3f,s>. wiiiniquc* de I EapaBne ct dy 
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have already had occasion to refer to due* the Trqti de La Naulette, 
in connexion with the .Middle Pabeolitliic jaw-bane which it pelded. 

Same of the caves were full Magdalenian, Thu$ the Tmu 
Magrite at Pont-a-LesseT on the river Lesse* displayed the following 
stratificatinn I 

C. Clay mlngleti with fallen blocks. 

Sandy clay, nith honca^ a-50 metres thick . 

A, Rolled pebbles, t tnitn: thick. 

There were bones of many animals, including mammoth, Rhino¬ 
ceros tkhorhinui (numerous), horse (ditto), stag^ bear* hyaena, cave 
lion, reindeer. The last-named was especially abundant In gtmtum C* 
tlie other extinct animab ’were commoner in B, Thus we see the 
persistence of the reindeer after the disappearance of the other 
tundra species. That the reindeer should last longer in this com¬ 
paratively northerly region than in the southern parts of the Continent 
is only what wt might expect. There were many flint implements, 




Fig, 17 1 Ormupentcd retndeer-hom DbjfetB frpfn Edipiin cjivw. 
(From Bidlefin de rAcadimit BruxtHa, KXIV,) 
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(fi). OiTkiiEiiGntAl reiadM-barii objects CraEO Belgian Eaves. 

(Fr<ttn de dr Bruxtdirs, vol. XXCV.) 

and bones brciken for marrow; two pieces of rdudetr-hom, one of 
them cut into a very rude, itimoat amorphous^ statuette, and tlic 
other bearing an indefinite engraying (&he\^iiig a cxuioua resemblance 
to the engraved maminoth-bone from Kiev) linked this cave to the 
Magdaletiian art-centrea* In the cave of Goyet^ produce of Namur, 
two fragments of batons de comniandement were found — ofte of diem 
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pbln, the Either with an indefinite ornament on the edge. Magda!enian 
ikkea and bones of the characteristic reindeer fauna accompanied 

But at Furfooz, on the same river LessCi where seven cave^^ were 
examined, and at Chaleux, the deposits told a different tale* The 
stratification in the Furfooz caves conformed to a general acheme, 
though in some caves certain of the strata were absent, and in {}t]iers 
were of abnormal thickness. This scheme is as follows: 

F. Re-sortetl lavens with objects from historic times (Roman, Frank¬ 
ish, Mediae^''Al). 

L\ Vellow ciay containing numcrmia angaLar fragments of limestone. 
Bones of animaJa; man, reindeer, glutton, eland, bear, chamois, ibex, 
beaver- 

D. Stalagmite. 

C. Sandy clay without bones, 

B, Pehhies with scanty bones (cave bear, horse)„ 

A. Gravels ^ith traces of peal. Beaver buncs. No Bign of htmtan 
occupation. 

The human rcttialns were all in the stratum E. The reindeer is 
still to be found, but it is getting rare. The human artefacts include 
flint knives, and other implements of Magdalcnian type, associated^ 
however^with coarse pottery' ; this shew's that we have passe d out of 
the full Palaeolithic. Of the Furfooz caves, one called Trou Reuviau, 
contained some fragments of human bones; another, Trou Rosette, 
had also some bones and an imperfect skull (cranial index SGmJ and 
another cave, nameless, but which Dupont has labelled Trou de 
Frontal p contained a remarkable ossuary of bones, representing about 
14 skeletons. The hones were not in their natural relative petition, 
so that they must Imve been deposited loosc+ after the decay of the 
flesh. Only two skulb were suffidcntly sound for examination; they 
yielded cephalic indices of Si-^ and Si-i respectively. The local 
facies of Magdalenian art, such as it was, has here disappeared. 
Besides the pottery w'ere found poor flints^ and small bone needles, 
as w ell as perforated shells and pendants of jet®* 

The cave at Chaleux, called in the local patois Trou qu^on broye 
(Cave where flax is Wfirked)^ had richer deposits* The elepltant and 

* Dupont, **I>dcnuvt!r6e d'obj^ts Rravifs ct sculpt^5 te Trcu Ma^jrite Pl 

Pont-ft-LeMc"' {BuNititt, fTa(S 7 , part n], p. 1 2 q) ; dtfUX finjpien (s d'ohjifUi 

b&toiiB de €:ammandcTnc!itt d^cauverrs dan^ li cavcme de Goyet, province 
dc Namur {Bulietin, XKVll. part !]» p. J74). 

* Dupont, ^'iLtudo BUT tVtKnoi^aphjc de Hiomme de du rEnnc dans lea 

cavKTLca dfi U vnlltfc dc b Lessc'* (A/effiEn'ref, 3 ttJ£- [1S67], p, i), A deseniption of 
the bones by Pruner-Bcy [a included. P. j, vim Benenden and Dupont, "Sur ]ea 
oaocmenU humaina du Trou du Frortad" iBu/Ulin, itlX, [1^65], p, Dupont, 
^’ Notice tur lea fouille? ac£cndfiquca eseoutees dani cavemea de Furfooz, pro- 
^Tnc« de Namur (BulMit, %X. P*»rt j], p, *44^ 
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reindeer are $(il! lingeritig, but are yielding tn the mudem fauna* 
Omamenta made of perforated shells, a dog-fish vertebra likewise 
perforated, and some fluorine crystals, one of them perforated, were 
found in the principal human layer {there was evidence of three 
successive occupations in the deposits of this cave, but only one was 
of importance). No less than 30,000 flint implements were found 
in this cave—cores, knives, flakes, saws, scrapers, and piercers. 
Fluorine and flint arc alike foreign to the locality, so that these 
materials must have been imported from a distance. The cave also 
yielded fragments of wood with scratches upon them, plates of bone 
elliptical in form, perforated in the middle, and rude pottery^. 


The Brachycephalic Immigrants 

These brachycephalic FurfuiM: people may represent the advance- 
guard of the Asiatic immigration*. But we must be as cautious in 
our interpretation of the phenomena as bi the case of the Capsian 
influence. It is not to be supposed that a destroying Asiatic army 
suddenly burst into Europe, bringing with it tlie blessings of Neolithic 
culture, but submerging in its flood the old ralaeolithic peoples in 
their degenerate .ilnilian stagi^as w hen tile Aurignadans swept down 
upon and all but rooted out the Moustciian people. Rather are W'e 
to see what in modem phraseology is known as “peaceful penetra¬ 
tion. I he nomad Asiabc herdsman gradually enlarged his beat, as 
be sought for pasture and watering-places for his cattle and his 
flocks. It is evident that at the time he must have been in the pastoral 
stage of development rather than the agricultural, for in the latter 
stage he would have been anchored to the fields which he cultivated 
and would be less likely to wander. But step by step he worked his 
way into Europe, along the Alps and to the north of them. Gradually 
he elbowed out the dolichocephalic races. To some parts of the 
Continent he never penetrated; thus, England did not receive a 
brachycephalic strain in her population till the beginning of the 
Bronze Age, and Ireland never at all till the coming of the .Anglo- 
Normans. But elsewhere over the Continent, excepting in the 
southern peninsulas, we find traces of tlie intrudera. 

This infusion of new blood was an unmixed advantage to the 
Europeans, who seem to have been degenerating, if we may judge 
by the degeneration of their implements. The brachycephalic people 


Dupont. "Sur fnuitl« dt 

14I Lisse tt de la Miuk wiploniw jusqu'su apis dWbre iS6j " iibid. 
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came among them, to some estent mixed u-ith them, and taught 
them die business of shepherds and cattle^tenders^ llius an improve¬ 
ment entered into their mode of life ivhich liad a strengthening 
influence on the race. 'Fhough at first they yielded place to the 
iniinigrants, in time they re^tsserted themselves; so that the fertile 
plains of Europe are now peopled almost excJusively by populations 
which are predrjminantly dolichwephaljc^ while the hrachyceplialic 
people have been squeezed back into the mountainous regions. 

But we have not yet finished with the complication of influences 
which play upon Europe during the IVlr^olithic period—the formative 
period of the modern world- The " Epipalaeolithic"" Azilian overlaps 
with a culture independent of any of those which we have now 
considered, namely the Protoncolithic” Campignian. 

THE CAMPIGNL^* STAGE 
Lf Campigny 

This stage derives its name from Le Campigny. a hill near the 
town of Blangj'-sur-Bresle(Seine-Inferieurie)* Here a hut site was dis¬ 
covered, the excavation of w^hich was carried out in the early seventies 
of the nineteenth centurv'h 

The site was in the form of a pit, funnel-sliapcd^+^^O metres across 
at the top and irzo metres deep^ hoIlGwcd in the gravels with winch 
the underlying marly chalk is covered. At the bottom of the pit 
was a bed of ashes, the remains of a hearth, oval in shape, Z'lo m, 
long, between i-yo and t^8o m. broad, and 0*45 m+ duck. The 
remainder of the pit was filled with yellow loam, and uver all was 
spread a thin layer of vegetable stjiL 

In the vegetable soil over the whole hill are found the remains 
of a fully developed !Ncolithic industry. Including polished stone 
implements. iTiis stage of civilisation therefore is later than the 
hut-site. iTie loam with ^vhich the hut-site was filled contained 
many fragments of flint with some worked flints nf a different type 
from those contained in the vegetable soil* The hearth contained a 
large number of implements of t)'pes similar to those found in the loam. 

No polished took whatever were found in tlie loam or in the 
hearth- The flints were mined in a site on the opposite side of the 
river Bresle, about a mile away from the settlement* At the spot 
indicated were found a number of the characteristic stone picks and 
implements of decr-hom. 

* E, and H. dp MofgJui, Nohc€ suf Le Cumpigny., iVj« de tdge la pitrr^ 
tiif 4 (+^JTiien3, FhiEipp^ Salmon, d'Ault dx Mcsnil, and 

Capiton, tc Cftmpigfiwn" viu. [iSySh p, L, Capiian,PnsHiRt do 

pal^Qlilhique nti ni^Uthlque: itude, k cc point de VUe, dts induatrica d^ CHinpijjny , 
rtc/" iC.A,PJ^. Paria p, L^Antkr. an. [li>Ol], p. 3 ,^ 4 ^. 
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CampigHttm Impietnetiis 

The inipkmcnts found at U Campigny included the following 
^pcs. in addition to a number of chance flakes, with or without 
trnccs of usage, incapable nf classification : 



/Me resembling generaUy those of Magdalenian sites. 

r>cks. This ts a new tool, which does not appear in Palaeolithic 











Scrapers and These do not di£er to any appreciable e-\tciit 

■ liar tools of the Upper Palaeolithic, 
uvrrj, Aorm, isttd resembling the Magdalenian types. 
Chheh or choppers. These are nodules of fbnt so chlppetl as 
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sites, nor is it fontid in die fuUy developed NeolitHc {Fig, 17^). It 
is a bar of flint, roughly cliipped to ahape^ about 8-15 centimetres 
in length, and iivith a blunt point at both ends. Some of them have 
a sort of chisel point nt one of the enda- 


Kii;. CtimpiFn^ui^ {ihiiMrls [thL': kilc^hEfi-rniLllilrn eixe). 
(Froin Hn'ue de f&tiis d^Anthriipfda^ic^ \'d 1. Vlll.) 
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to have a straight edge. resembUng that of a tumscrcw {mth two 
bevelled sides). This tool is often called the “kitciien-midden axe” 
on account of its frequent occurrence in the nuddea-heaps of 
Denmark (Fig. 173}, A rare form has the chisel-edge at both ends. 

The Campigniaii sites, therefore, add to the tooLbox of the 
Palaeolithic artificer tlic pick and the kitchen-midden axe. But in 
addition to these there was in the typical site a large quantity of 
pottery. This, it is to be noted, was by no means the rude ware that 
we might expect in the first elTorta after a new art. The vessels were 
all broken, and it was found unpossjble to reconstruct any of them} 
but the curvature of the sherds shewed that they had been of large 
size; they were provided with handles, and w-ere nmamented with 
linear patterns — frets, chequers, and aigzags. 

The foIIoA^ing conclusions as to the culture of Campignv are 
indicated by the authors of the paper in the subject in R.E.A.: 

1, That polishing stone was unknown, and that the sites are 
older than the full Neolithic period. 

2, That two new* implements are intruduced, in addition to the 
Palaeolithic types. 

3, 'iTiat pottery was invented before the art of polishing stone; 
and that the potteiy of the tj’pica! site, though coarse, is not priniidve, 
but is often tvclJ formed and ornamented. 

4 *^ "Fhat null-stones found on the site shew' that agriculture had 
been invented, and that therefore the introduction of these preceded 
the polishing of stone. 

5. That the fauna and flora indicated by animal and vegetable 
remains prove that these were identical with the modem flora and 
fauna, and therefore that the climate was as in modem times'. 


Campigriian Sites in Germimy, IreloJid, and haly 

Among the important CampignJan sites may be mentioned a latge 
facto^- of the chi^cteristic chiael-axe at I>a Cmidraie (Seine- 
Infcrieure)* and an important site at Calbe an der Milde, Altmark®. 
Here were found the characteristic Campignian axe and pick, as well 
as flake knives and scrapers of Magdalenian types. 


* On ihe Cnnpi|iniilEn cidnjtc see fuftlirr Adrien du Marrillrt 

I. c.=pi,pi„" (S i ,J....I,., I,.,,,, p. ;MfKlS!."D.SS.n 
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174, CtUnpLgtiiiti pdttcry, 

{From dg p£coif d'Affihrnpfft^ef vot. viii.) 
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Mr J. AlJen Brown’ has described flint implemcjits from East 
Dean, Sussex, as well as from Acton (middle terrace gravels of the 
Thames) and Shrub Hill, Norfolk,occupying an intermediate position 
netiveen Palaeolithic and Neolithic, Some of these have a certain 

types, hut they have a more definitclv 
Neolithjc facies than the trueCampignian tjpes. Prof. Boyd Dawkins, 
however, has traversed Mr Brown's conclusions^. 

The Campignian is the oldest culture which appears in Ireland. 
At Lame lliere is a raised beach, which has jdelded Campignian picks 
in large numbers. There are a few other Campignian sites in north¬ 
west Wand, as at KiJroot and Portnish. The whole island is en- 

Qrcled with shore sites, but the majorin- of these Irelong to a much 
bter pericHJ. 

. importance for Chronologv, The 

Azihan of Oronsay, and the Campignian of Larne, both appear on 
^e 25-feet raised beach, and therefore are presumablv tontemporarv, 

1 he populauon of the remoter parts of Scodand ai'id Ireland must 
have proceeded slowly, and the wandering AzMian communitv must 
have led a sort of gypsy existence for manv generations before it 
hnally settled on the coast of the former country at about the same 
bme that another oommunitv'. Connected with tlie later Campignian 
i^lture, found their way to the north of the btter. This indicates 
tlmt during the MesoUtJiic period the population of Europe was 
spai^, and consisted of small communiUes. half nomadic, and main- 
mmng but ImJc mutual intercourse: also that although as a whole 

the Epipalaeolithic is presumably older than the Promneulitliic, die 
two ovemp. 

The Campignian culture also appears in southern Europe. Chisel- 
Bxes from Breonio, Italy, are flgured in BuUettino dt Pahtnoiogia 

ttalu,na, [1902], p. 175, and a pick from Rivoie, Verona. iL. 

pp. 161-164, 

lysnish Shfll-fteaps 

nar/*jf t^^mpignian sites are undoubtedly the 

Danish hh^mpddniger or kitchen-middens, These remain.^ arc 

Den^ k^h f I? frequently in 

the lano, undergoes some adaptabon to 

the l^guages m which it ,s used, by the substitution of a plural in r 

own plural in er. The term is misleading: it involves wliully 
mappropnate modern ideas, and obscures the fact that 
plaLes were in the middle of the heaps which ruse around them^ 

>” 'hr Nwlithie Period” asm. 
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175 . SeC!ioti of d Danish flhc:ll^hGap. 
(From MadscOi AjfaitkdyHgtT.) 
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Shell-heaps ‘ ■would in an English setting be a better name for 
them, and would he a more accurate description; and it 1$ preferred 
by most Danish archaeologists, who call these remains affnid^dyttger 
(refuse-heaps) or skgldynget (shell-heaps). The popularisation of the 



i-jg. 176. Htartli fauttd in ihe aheJI-bonp of CrtcMIc. 

(From Mudien, Affaldufyngtt.t 

former name (in the form kjokketitnOddhigs with the plural in j and 
^metimes without the marks of modiEcadoo in the o's), is probably 
due to Lubbock s Prthkt^iric Tim,,, which first introduc^ the!; 
remarkable remains to English readers*. 

Dtirchrltc"! cmineni cf French «iictH«olQ(iiats 
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Ilic D^ini&h shell-hc^ps are piles of o j's ter and other she I Is p alu nj^ 
with bruk^o bones of animals and of fiah^ minglec! with flint flakes 
and took, bom axes, some bone combs, and coarse sherds of pottery. 
In the heaps are also buried the remains of hearths, consisting of 
stones covered vdxh bones and charcoaL No poliahed stone objects 
have been found in any of the older piles, a fact which proves their 
early date; on the other hand the presence of potter\' as well as the 
absence ot extinct species of animals forbids our assigning them to 
the Palaeolithic* The Campignlan chisel axe and pick are common 
tools and indicate the true relattonship uf these remains. 

These shell-heaps are found chiefly on the shores of the Limfjord 
and the Kattegat* None have been found on the North Sea coast, 
for the simple re-ason that they have all been washed away, the sea 
having made great encroachments on the tvestem shores of Denmark. 
'J'hey were formerly rather nearer the edge of the sea than they are 
now, tile elevation of the land having increased since tlielr formation. 
Certain examples belong to kter times, when the ordinary domestic 
animals liad been tamed. 

The width of these mounds or banks ranges from 45 to 60 mitres^ 
and their length h sometimes as modi ii$ 350-300 metres, 'rherc arc 
often hollows or depressions in the top, which are supposed to 
indicate the positions of huts or of tents standing in the middle of 
the accumulation of tlic remains of feasts. A ihin kyer of earth has 
accumulated over the surface of the mounds in most cases, but under¬ 
neath, as Lubbock says, the ma*s5 consists exclusively of sheik, bones, 
and artefacts of one kind or another. Only one of the Danish heaps 
is not on the sea-coast: but this exception is apparent mlher than 
real* It is at Fannerup, which^ although now some ten miles from 
the sea* lies un the shore of whal was unce a long inlets from w^hich 
the sea has receded. There may have been inland stations w^hich 
have been destroyed, by being dug away for fertilising purposes; 
but the inhabitants of Denmark of the Campignian stage seem to 
have depended so completely for their sustenance on the produce 
of the sea that they are hardly likely to have settled far aw^ay from its 
shores. 

Besides the flint axes, and the sheik and boiies+ other objects 
have come to light in these mounds* Such are combs of hone, with 
short handles and long teeth, ranging from about 6cni- to about tocm. 
in length; needles, pins, and bodkins, made of pointed Isone; as welt 
as pottery^ w hich k always of the roughest possible description, and 
is scarce and fragmentary, 

Towiirda the dose of the last century^ a number of these shell- 
heaps Were examined by a commission nominated by the Danish 
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government, the final memoir being published in 1900^, The chief 
deductions from the investigation may be briefly stated. The shell- 
neaps represent the huts of a "long-shure population. Siring a poverty- 






Ktfr 177^*')- OhjectH frpTti the Diinuh Htiell-heii|>ii. 






Fiff. 177 {frj* Objeeta from thp ahrll-heup^. 

(After Miidsefi.) 
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atnckcn exifitence, and depending for their livme chiefly an fkhinc. 
1 hey also trapped animals j and the boiiea and sheJJs, with the broken 
poner5'. i^re thrown ant and formed heaps wliich gradually increased 
in si7^ T^e chief birds and land animals which they used were the 

^Ko**” *. The reindeer was endrelv 

at>sent. Die ^neral ensemhU of the fauna shewed that the climate 
was appreciably warmer than in modern times. ' 

^ a fact of great importance. For it 

definite y settled the question of the shell-heaps representing a stage 
IQ the devebpment.of culture. It would atherssise Jiaire been quit 
possible and legitimate to hold that the heaps had been piled by 
summer migrants, who lived inland during the ivinter, but sought 
the sea as modem ciwJiscd people do, for a summer %Tirictv. whte 
for a while they lived a “simple life/' Rut the sw^n is a winter bird 
in Denmark, and therefom those who used it as food on the sea- 

CrLlr must have done so during the winter months. 

the ^nes of anmiaJs were found at all stages of devebp- 

nf ^le 

deep-sea fishes were found in the shell- 
some kind'S Shore-dwellers were capable of venturing in 

some bnd of b^tout on the sea br the purpose of capturing tifem. 

parts of tlJ’em'^ and many 

ve^neatK "T ^ cxpbradoJi 

hv^pirin^- attemioiia of dogs, 

the^.^^ bones to modern dnga, which left them in precisely 

whi^Th ancestors had left Xe bones 

fa« thiJ^Xr’S^ h important 

tact that the dog had become attached to the home of man at the 

nme when the shell-heaps were being formed: but the dog was the 

only domestic ammal of which the shell-heaps afforded any evidence 


Ma^Iemo^e 

whZl''' =1 la«e phase of a stage of civilisation 

Ibe otr^-hich^^hTsrfr'h^' ti^'nmng to be discovered. The shored 
e on which the sheU-heaps be, die fauna, the large size of the 

oysters and other molluscs in the heaps, the presence of oysters 

tesblying to a grater saltness of the Baltic, and therefore to a^mnre 
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Seeland. Close to this ullage there is a large peat-mosa called 
Alaglerriasie, in which a very remarkable lakc'-dwelling was found 
early in the present centuryL 

The stratihcation of the site is given thus by Dr Semandcr-; 

Wgeiablt- sgiL 

Peat, cm. 

Pine minks. 

Peal, 35 cm. 

Tnmia of birch and other Icaf-beajiii|^ trees. 

Peiit, 35 cm, I _ , i - , , , 

Brown mud, 10 cm. J archamlegical beds. 

■ Alluviuin mth moIluscSp zo cm. 

Peat, 80 cm. 

Glacial fresh-water alluviijim^ lo cm^ 

Moraine. 

There arc botanical differences in tlic composition of the different 
layers of peat^ which have cUmatolugica] imporlancei but need not 
be specified here. 

The human settlement must h^ve l>egiin when the site was 
tjccupied by a lar^ latcp and continued during its conversion to a 
peat moss. The dimensions of the occupied area were 35 metres 
north to souths 30 metres east to west. Another sife^ of similar 
character but of smaller size, was found in the same Muss, at some 
distance a wav. 

Fhere are nti traces of buildings associated with the remains. It 
was certainly not one of the two ordinary types of lake-dwelling; 
neitlier a village built on a natural or artificial island, fur there is 
nu such island; nor a structure of piles, for there is no trace of the 
feet of piles, though a considerable quantity of wood has otherv'ise 
been preserved by the peat. Even if piles had decayed away, the 
holes in which they had been set would here have been traceable; 
for they would have penetrated into the light-coloured bed of alluvium 
with molluscs, which underlies the archaeological strata; and these 
holes, filled vrith the darkcr-culoured matter from the stratum next 
above, would have been conspicuous. As there is no trace of any¬ 
thing of the kind, we must conclude (hat tbcfe were no piles, 

‘ G. F. L. Sarauw, " En StEfLaUimi Ikplads i Maiik-inou vH Mallenip" 
fiir mirditk Otiikyndightd ag ffiittirie, ser, n, ^ul, xvill. p, 

A Gei iilAti tnnElatinfl of the firar part t>f I hit UicnDaraph, with nuincraua idditions 
■ppcnra m Pi-j/uHwhflir /.niichrift, fit, flyjtj, p. 5J: the stojnd half did twi 
appear befeire ths wsf* fltid (if it hat hean published. Biitctl has not vet caEite into iTsy 
hand*. 

■ Anc^lustlilmi Munius^a dc^% 'rtillptnaden I aridrm Standinavjm'' 

F^reHif^* i Sittek/tvlm ForhaHtiiinj^ftr, sxs. p. citEtf in the; 

Germnn imn^lGitioti uudted in tht pruviouv fodtncitr. 

t. A. 1- 
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An occupation of the surface of an loe-covercd lake, apart from 
its improbability (is not to be thcmght of; for just as animals in their 
winter state were found in the Danish shell-heapis, so young animals 
in tbeir summer coadidun were found at Maglemose, There is nu 
theory that will fit the facts except one; namely that the Jnhahitants 
dwelt on a floating raft* The timbers of such a raft could hardly 
survive decay. ITiey would rot when stranded on the surface of the 
peat. In the lake-dwellings of the ordinary pile tj’pe, the platforms 
of the pile-structures are rarely preserved; only the feet of the piles 
themselves, stuck in the peat, resist corrosion.' 



Fig, 17a. Stfinc ohjeetB frcun \fimJ#masc. 


(Fimm AarHster Jar taudUk igoj.) 

The only human remains found at Maglemose were the femur' 
and a finger-joint of an adult, and the lower Jaw of a child. The ends 
of the femur were broken off, and the remaining part had suffered 
injurj—cuts and scratches—how and when inflicted there was no 
evidence to shew. The only domestic animal was the dog. The fauna 
included ttt, stag, hoar; the reindeer ivas missing. 

The found at Maglemtiae consisted entirely of stone, bone 

and hum. Iliere wis no pottery'. The stone implements included 
flint flakes, scrapers, Campignian chisel axes (rare; only two were 
found) ^d a few small points having more affinity' to fardenoisian 
pygmy flints than to any other forms. A lump of pyrites may have 
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been used as a strike-a-light, and a block of grey sandstone with 
a drctilar depression on each face U explained as a hammer-stone. 

In bone and bom there was a variety of interesting objects, such 
03 axes and hammers of horn, perforated for receiving the wooden 
handle; chisels, made by cutting an oblique bevel at one end of rods 







Fijfr 179. Bone And hom ohjecU Cfom MiijjttnHJse. 

(From /or itaniitk OUkytt^hfd, 

of one or other of these knives, [XjUshei^i daggers, Lxiar- 

tusk knives^ and harpoons of various forma, madi! of rib-hones with 
teeth notched in one side. A spear-like weapon of bone was oma^ 
inettted with rigzag lines. Fishing-hooka of bone and hom, and 
curved in^bruments explained as netting-needles (for weaving fohing- 
nets) hkevvifse came to light. 
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Filf. 180, OlyfcctS frarn Viby. 

(Firan Aarbfgrrjor mirdiiM Oldh^-ndightd, igofl.) 
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Some time bet^veen the Msglemose period and that uf the shell- 
heaps—between ftill Ancylus and full Littorina—may perhaps be 
dated the settlement found in estuarine mud at Viby, near Aarhtis^ 
a year or two after the disc{}Verj' at M^lemo$e^ The flints found 
here included chisel-axes, scrapers * and Hakes in several varieties: 
other objects were hom axes, like those at Maglemose—of these, one 
was omamented crudely willi a simple linear pattern j another re¬ 
tained its wooden handle, and was also- interesting as tt had eridently 
broken at iu? perforation, and been re^'perforated to serv^e as an ad^e: 
daggers^ riomhs^ knives of boar-tusks, as well as pottery, flut by far 
the most interesting objects from Viby were the end of a wooden 
bow, and a series of boomerangs Jrt the same material. This seems 
to be the first tangible eridence of the early use of the boomerang 
in Europe^ The culture at Viby evidently lies on an evolulionarv 
stage between that at Maglemosc and that of the Sheibheaps. 

Ciimpigniitn in Nom'ity and Sti^ed^n 

Crossing into Non^vay and Sweden^ vve hnd there early traces of 
the same culture-group. At the Soldattorp near Limhamnp SAV. 
Sweden, on the strand called alien, were found the remains of 
a very early Stone Age sctllemcnt^, ^\mong an enormous accumu¬ 
lation of flints there appeared Campignian chisel-axes and'pidts^, the 
former of a ver>^ rude and primitive kind, and clearly belonging to 
an early stage of the development of this type of tool. Associated 
with these objects were specimens of rude pottery', resembling tliat 
found in the Shell-heaps. 

The Campignian chisebaxe has also been found in several sites 
in Norway*. 

But most important for the early lustoiy of the Campignian 
culture is the site of N«tet\'ct on the Rrisdama Ijord, about 15 kilo¬ 
metres south of the capital. It must be remembered, in appreciating 
the significance of this site, that Norway is very poor in flint, and 
indeed^ there is reason to believe that all the flint used for making 
implements \va^ imparted from Denmark. The ancient inhabitants 

* Thumim ThomHcn *nd A. "^Brabmrd-fundct Tfa den sldre 

{Aofbfn^fifr narrdisk Oidky'tt^hed «r. 11, voL [j^ 5 b P* i )- 

* Knut KjetlmPfk, ^^tif^T-raEkt af StTn^ldcxaboplatacr'" (l^pirer, JCtiv. 

[ 1904 } p. iSrb 

* .An enurrierallon nf thcac will hr found in W. C. Br^gcr, SiranilliTiien 

Beligi^^li^ under St^njJdcrcn '* {Ntrrget No. 4I, Kristunia, 

l$* 5 . PP- Sa-fijb 
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(Fr-ufn vot. ixiv.) 
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had as a rale to nciLike shift with other stones^ and they used hard 
igneous rocks of different varieties. Of such materiaJs ¥rere made 
the large picks of Campignian Facies found at the site named. These 
are just such implements as would he produced by workers in atone 
deprived of flint, and obliged to manufacture aite-heads of thia un- 
satiafaelory materiaJj and it is highly probable that in such makeshift 
tools we are to see the inceptidn of the Campignian pick^. 


^ flr^gfefp (and. hIro Id^m, ” 0 Ktr av v city pan , hldmg tU KuFH^nber^ 

CMtj Hdrtk bewilder" (Natga^. No. 4^). 
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File. tSa, N^stvet ftzca. 


fFrom Br(lg0er, StTait 4 iimmi B^tigitHh^,] 
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Origin of Campignian Culture 

^oc Scandinavian site», in fact, appear to lead tia back to the 
begiiming of the Catnpigiiian culture, and they suggest that the 
south of the Baltic basin was the centre of its disttifaudon. The 
^on was settled by a colony, at some time before the .\ncylus 
M^xroum, when southern Scandinavia was accessible from tlie 
mainland ot Europe by a land^bridge miming northward from 
Jutland They there developed the Campignian pick (at Njistv'et or 
some alhed site) ^d the chisel a.xe. which we see incipient at Jara- 
vallen Hie Maglemose and Viby sites represent later stages, leading 
on to the local culmimiiori of the Campi^ian culture in the Shell- 
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heaps* The CaDipigui^n cultiire was probably taken up and carried 
westward by the mvadiug Asiatics; and by dilTcTent channeJs it 
reached Italy in the south and Ireland in the north. 


Whence came the colony which we suppose thus to have developed 
the Campignian culturCp and inaugurated the Neolithic of Europe P 
In seeking to answer this question we are in a djfficultj'^ owing to 


iSj. ur ndJn, 

tFrnm FvrtTrMinni-rfy, iQofi,) 
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the extreme scantiness of the osteologtcal material. One or tM'o 
human skeletons were found in the excavation of the Shell-heaps; 
I can find no particulars as to thetr physical character. Nor have J 
found any description of the skeleton found in a midden at Viste, 
near Stavanger, which appears to be contemporary with the Danish 
Shcll-heapsi. Kossinna*, recalling that all the German pruto- 
Neolithic skulls are round, infers that the AncyJus people of the 
Baltic were also brachyceplialic, though admittedly with very little 
tangible evidence to support him. But whatever may have b«n tire 
pfiyiical origin of the colony, there can be no question of what its 
cultural origin was. Die harpoons, the Tardenoisian flints at Magle- 
mo9c, link it with the Azilian civilisation. 


Mogdaieniait Art i» A^onetiy 

And it has roots going back yet further. For although in the 
sites which we have described in the foregoing paragraphs there is 
no evidence for any special appreciation of Art, there arc elsewhere 
clear traces of an Art-tradition. Norway and Sweden arc well known 
for their Brunae Age rock-scribings, representing ships and other 
devices, But there arc a number of older scribings. representing 
different subjects, and displaying a different technique. Kspccially 
we these older sculptures found round about the ^ord of Trondhjem. 
rbere are here a number of rock-scribings which unmistakablv 
carry on the Magdalenian tradition. At HeJI. near Trondhjem; at 
Bardal near Stenkjar; and at fldb on the lake called the Snaasen-vand, 
there are representations of reindeer which might have come out of 
the Pyrenean caves, 1 he last-named, which is picturesquely situated 
beside a waterfall, is illustrated here*. 


kjflkkifmnSdding fra i^ldrt STcnalder i Norge" (Vnw. 
is J “P‘/ *1''^ iTfllUioi uod der UritidOBi-rTnaew and 

Ilirt Aiwbrtjtun^ nwh dem Ostm" i, p. ff. p, 

f Halletrem, " NerrUkeodir^vi^i Kill- 

. . 


CHAPTER XI 

THE PALAEOLITHIC PERIOD AS A WHOLE 


lietrospect 

We have now rcr^ehed the threshold of the modem world, and we 
may pause at this convetiient haldog^^pbee to take a hackw^ard glance 
over the ground whicli we haye travcraed. 

We have considered, as it were pJecemcah the remains which the 
PaJaenlithic period haA left ua. We have now^ to see whelher the 
fragments are sufficiently coherent tn be littcd together into a single 
picture, like the tesserae of a mo^ic pavement. 


The Begittmng of ffuman Life tn Ettrape 
The beginning of the human historv' of our Continent is hidden 
tn a oust impenetrable. We know not what startling and revolu- 
tionar}' discoveries the future may hold in store for us; but in the 
meanwhile we are constrained to say that the researches carried out, 
up to the present, have given us no reason to believe that Man is 
autochthonuus In Europe. He attained to Manhood elsewhere, and 
entered Eurcjpe after reaching his ftill development. If any of the 
readers of this book do not share the hesitancy expressed m its pages 
regarding eoliths, and other supposed evidences for Tertiary" man 
or fore-man, they are entitled to maintain their opinions. The author 
can only reiterate his conviction, formed after reading a fairly large 
proportion of the extensive literature on the subject, and after 
examining a goodly number of actual specimens of eoliths, tliat a 
European Homosimius is still unknown. The Mauer jaw and the 
enigmatical Pi It down fragments are diose of beings already human, 
and are not convincing proofs of a European origin for humanity* 

The Origin of the Eiiropenn Peopfe 
But if man entered the Continent from elsewhere, when and 
w hence did he come ? The first query can for the moment be answered 
in general terms. There is no evidence for Tertiary man in the 
Continent; this gives us a major limit of date. There is plenty of 
evidence for late Glacial man in the Continent' this gives us a 
minor limit. Therefore man arrived in the course of some early 
phase, probably an intergladarioni of the Ice Age. 
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The second query cannot be answered, even vaguelv: it is more 
than likely that it will never be possible to answer it. A Pithecan¬ 
thropus has been found in Java? but who can say in what other 
comers of the world similar remains may not he buried, aivaiting 
the spade of an explorerr It may be the merest chance that Jav'a 
has witnessed the firist discovery of the kind: and in any case, the 
relation of the Java remains to Homo is still disputed. 


T/ie Atistralian Theory 

Dr Schhtensack, in an estremely interesting paper*, has marshalled 
arguments in favour of Australia as having been the scene of the 
first development of humanity, and the centre of the dispersion of 
the human species. 'ITie theory is a sort of converse of that main¬ 
tained by Prof. Sol las in his book Ancient flunterr, to the effect that 
the modern Australian aborigines are in some way the representatives 
of the Palaeolithic hunters of Europe. 

The heads of Prof, Schotenaack's arguments are as follows: 

1. .Atistndia was connected with the mass of .Asia by means of knd- 
hridges running through the ^\est India Islands at different times during 
the Tcrtiaiy period. .A " Pithecanthropujid" grriiup of Primates could 
therefora find their way to Australia over! and. 

2. The only mafniiiaLan animals native to Australia arc the dingo and 
the marsupials. The latter are stupid and easily subdued. Much larger 
species of mantupinla lived id Australia during the Tcrtuirv period than at 
present. So that the slaughter of such creatures, which was not a mutter 
of difficult)', afforded an abundant supply of flesh-meat, and so helped to 
develop the carnivomua tendencies wbu'h distinguish Man amonc the 
Primates. 

3. The special physical and mental characteristics of Man, more 
particularly the adoption of the erect posture, could not have developed in 
a forest-land, with its arboreal life and savage animals. But the wide open 
spaces of .Australia were well adapted to be the scene of such .a deieloo- 
ment. 

4. The modem Australians are difficult to place in the stem of human 

races; they seem to have certain characters in common with some of the 
ra^ of the Old World, and certain other chanictere in common with 
others, widely separated, 'rhia suggests that they may represent a common 
parent race, of whom certain characters were transmitted to one group of 
descendants, others to another. ^ 

5. Culturally the Australians recall the Palaeolithic Europeans. The 
stone implements by means of which they cut steps in tree-trunks, to 
facihtiitc ascent, resemble Lower [‘alacojjthic cnup9-dc-poing; ihev possess 
propu sore and boomerangs; and they tame the dingo, .so fa^ as that 

animaJ is capable of domestication. On the other hand they do nut possess 
bow# Snd arr™*#. 


“Die B«deunma Auitntien* for die Henuihiidune den 
Menwher oiu emer mederer ForTTi " {Z.fJ!, juxiii. [,^01!, p, 127). 
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6- Gircumdsion cmd analogous painfui opei^ations. praciised over a 
lar^c part of the world, are more likcty to hav'e spread from one centre 
that! to have developed independently in iscA'cral centres. These operatioos 
are mudi in use among the Anstralianf?, and fuimte Magdnlenian engra^dngs 
afford evidence for their use in Palaeolithic Europe. 

7. The Tasmanians, who did not possess the propubor or the boomer¬ 
ang, represent an earlier stage in the development of humanityv these 
people having become isolated from their hrethren hy the formation of 
Ba^s Strait. 

^ 1 + The fretpicnt lightning-flashes of Australia, and the cDnse£|uent 
bush fi^es^ w'ould cook nalurally the flesh of animals caught in the con- 
flagnitions, and would thus reach the utility of fire, 

'Fht^ lu-gtiments are impressive, on ^vhich account wc have 
thought them worth setting forth at length; but they are not wholly 
satisfactory. One serious objection lies in their ignoring of the 
stratification of culture in Europe* We are told that certain stone 
implements resemble coup$-de-poing^ while certain other instni- 
ments^ such as the propubor and the boumerang, are common to 
Australia and to Europe. Passing over the doubt as to the European 
use of the boomerang in Upper Falaet>lith]C times, wc tnust notice 
that these latter objects belong to an entirely different horizon of 
culture* and to people presenring entirely different racial features, 
from the corresponding associates of the coups-de-poing: so that if 
Austmlia be the common centre of origin for all these instruments of 
culture^ tlierc must have been 3 succession of immigrations from that 
region. Geologically this is unlikely, for the land-bridges pfobably 
broke down before the Upper Palaeolithic Stage began in Europe; 
and etlinologicidly it is impossiblet for the men of the Lower Palaeo¬ 
lithic and of die LTpper Palaeolithic arc quite incompatible racially, 
and must have entered Europe from a different centre of dispersion. 
Moreover* no evidence for Tertiary^ Man has come to light in .Australia 
any more than elsewhere. No importance can be attached to the 
alleged footmarks in Eandstone at WamamtKJoP+ 

77jfe Lemper Communifks and ikeir 

Reliition to the he A^e 

In reconstructing the remote pre-history of Europe, w^e do not 
begin to find ground under our feel till we reach the Chef lean 
communities. But when these appear on the scene the beginnings 
are well over, and fully organised human sodedest probably small 
in actuai nvimbers, but wide-spread in area of dLtributiun, are 

^ W, BnLncn, "Ueber die frtigflcherh fosaiJen menjichlichen Fu^^puren inn 
S^dE^lcinc von WamiiinbooS, VitMorMr \md andere anj^btiehe Spuren des 
Mert^cKcn in Aastndieti x;mcvei. [1905], P- 
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ranercd over the Continent, This people has already made con- 
sidemble progre^ in the art of fitnt-chipping; and perLips in other 
art3 as well, which in the nature of things would not leave us any 
tangible traces. \Ve can picture them gradually improving themselves 
in these industries, preparing tildes tor clothing, carry'!ng on a cease" 
less warfare with the farmidable beasts among which they found 
themwlves, and developing a religion of a sort, which looked forward 
to a lift! beyond the grave* 

llie Che I Iran stage in Kuropc iahs diadngnished by fauna Eif a 
tropical or sub-tropicai character. The climate must therefore have 
been appreciably more genial than that of modem It follinvs 

that Che I lean man Hved at the maximum of an infeT^tadniion. Which 
one of the series of intergJaciadons recognised and named by geo¬ 
logists we cannot at the moment diseuas; let us call it temporarih 
the ChelUan Intergiadation. 

' ^*”*^*”^ phenomena of river emsinn, which we have already 

bnenv described in speaking of tlie remains nf the Thames and the 
Soi^e valleys; the remarkable changes that have taken place in the 
basin uf the river Lark; the great thickness of stalagmite which 
wparates the Chellean from the Magdalcnian deposits in Kent’s 
Cavern; the gen^] ensembU of geological evidence - aU these indicate 
an antiquity which even if its length could be expressed in numbers 
of years or of centuries would be beyond our limited powers of 
comprehension. Evalution, like a rail wav* train leaving a station, 
moves at first slowly-almost imperceptibly-and gains niomenPirn 
as It advances. The first steps are the slowest and the most painful; 
and the advance in culture which we can follow through the Lower 
and the Middle Pabeolithic I'erms, moderate though it be, required 
many thousands of years for its accomplishments 

.As the Chellean Stage passes into the Achculean, and this in its 
turn into the Moustenan, \vq become conscious of a deterioratton 
in ^ e c mate. W e are ascentling the tty &lopc of an nncnming 
glaciation, the summit of which is reached with the full Mousterian. 
As before, wc may temporarily name this tlic Motisterian OiticM/hn. 

PaJafoUihic .\ftin outmie liurape 

So f^, except for our preliminary glance round the world for 
a possible place uf origin for European Man. wc have ignored the 
neighbouring cuntmeuts. But there were men there also, though as 
yet practically nothing is known about them. Their existence is 
proved by implements which have come to light both in Asia and in 
and which are strikingly analogous to the European tvnes. 
Nothing has as yet been reported from .America that has stood the 
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rest of critictsmj and vnxh the possible exception of a sknl! from 
Talgai in Quecmhtnd^ nothing Js Imown abciit possible conteni'' 
poraries of our mast ancient Europeans in die islands of the Southern 
Seas, But we Itave seen as in a flash traces that make us think of a 
tribe of short-headed invaders from CentraJ Asia, in the cave of 
Krapina — the only short-headed Palaeolithic people as yet hiund in 
Europe, Of Palaeolithic human remains in Asia we know nothing; 
the Java Pithecanthropus Itardly cnunts+ From Africa only two 
skeletons or parts of skeletons have been reported, 'Phe first is an 
almost complete skeleton found at Oldoway* in what used to be 
German East Africa, ^rhis skeleton» to judge frnm photngraphSp Ss 
of Aurignacian type, not Alouaterian®, A skull from Boskop, 
l*rajisvaah is not as yta satisfactorily published; the negative fact 
that it, also, is not Xeandertaloid is all time is as yet known about it^. 

Ae the time of which we are now speaking, the Europeans were 
not of necessity in the van of civiHaation, as they arc in modem 
times—at least, in the opinion of Europeans, Inhere is, indeed, every 
reason to believe that if anything the^' were rather backward. The 
insignificance of die material at our disposal makes it impossible for 
us to say ’whether die Mousterian type of humsniw was confined to 
Europe I but it would only be natural that the Europeans of the 
tiinct under the rigorous life of a glaciation, wcjuM be less highly 
devclcjped than their contemporaries who lived under more genial 
conditions. Somew^here in the w'orld there were such contem¬ 
poraries, who had made much greater advances in niatcrial culture, 
and who were awaiting the day when dicy were destined to sweep 
over Europe and to submerge its inhabitants. 

77ie Aurigmid^tf Invaders 

Whether these intruders were tlic fruit of an entirely separate 
evolution, wnth an immediate pre-human ancestry different from that 
of the Mouaterians; or whether they were an offishout from the same 
cradle of the human race as that from which the Lower Palaeolithic 

*■ 9 Sepiemher 53. But since the abo^-c vms written q 

Ktaph on thm flkuEl hit? bem publuihrd (S. A. Smith, "The fuasil human skulE 
found M Trtl^i, <iueens 3 dfid," Trunsarliffm of Rayal Sarietyf^ vq|, 

aoS H p, JJl), The cancltieioiul there [ndicated nre that the hJtuLE bclan^ed 

CO nn imniftfUff boy of the Auatmlidn type, and had nothinji in caenmnn with the 
Lowrf nr Middle PahvoliiKic pn>ple of Eurape. 

* J/Anfiiyr XXVI, [1915]^ p, 49^. 

* /dMflfAjr loi'r imui. !l:?miiTI photo^pha ii-ill 1-^ found in ^Vaturf^ ^ Auipist 
T915+ p. 615, cfjmp^red wMth the Neinderml skuiL h hardly ncedi the trenchant 
trittdarm contnined ifi a Inter fetter 30 Sept. 1915, p, 114! tu ctnphfiaise the 
diffiEmilftrityof the ikulls^ which ip obvious even in th^ minute UEuftmiions. Some 
further purticulnttp with a^Kid illu^mdon of the Bi^dfop akulL will be fouml m 
&dule'4 Lej tirmttm /msthtf a copy of v.hich h^i tie*ched roe jufi m time 10 Entctt 
ihts note sti the pPKif-iheeifi. 
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qf Europe canie^ having devifloped differences in their different 
environment, during the long millennia of the CheUean intergJada- 
tton these are questions which we luive no means of ajigwering. 
All tliac tve can say is that they appear suddenly out of the Onknow n 
at the beginning of the Aurignacian stage, and introduce dtp Upper 
Palaeolithic culture into Europe* 

Why? Whence? "^Vhen?—These are the three questions which 
press for solution when we coiisider the Aurignacian immigration, 
'riiat it wm actually an immigration and not a loc^ development has 
been maintained in this book, for reasons already given. The theorj' 
is not altogether free from difRcidtics^ Avhich have been well stated 
by Dr La]o)% in the rev-iew of an essay by Giuffrida-Ruggeri^* d'he 
thesis there maintained was to the effect that "the first importers of 
ctvilLsation into Europe were a band of Somalis, who immigrated in 
the inter\'al of two interglacial penods-" LalciVi commenting on this®, 
says: 

Rude tribes do noi change their habltatioo,^ simply because among 
them the population increases very^ slowly. Infant itiortafity, and that of 
male adulia, arc very high, A fijrUoFi the same must have been true in 
the prehiaioric periods, where man was still worse armed for ihe struggle 
ihan is the inudem savage. Thus it is altogether improbable that the ancient 
Somalia were ever sufficiently numerous to be able to a warm into Europe; 
all the more in that great spaces of Afnca^ still very thinly peopled, were 
open before them. The problem of the populatiojis nf the earth Is e.c- 
trerrtely complex^ and ita solution is not a matter of imagination or of 
Hcntln^ent- 

W ith this'we may agree, though w ith some reservations. The fact of 
a superpusition of races at the time of the change from Mousterian 
to Aurigriadari is a atubbom reality^ and the tlieory of an immigm- 
tion, to whatever cause it may have been due, is the only one that 
will account for it satisfactorily, however improbable it may appear 
to be on the quite legitimate grounds stated by Dr Laloy. And again, 
are wc entitled to assume that at the time of which we are speaking, 
Africa was necessarily very thinly peopled We know practtcallv 
nothing about the '' pre-history” of that continent. 

7Ae Prob^bi^ -dyricflfl Otfgin of Aari^acia^s 

Indeed it is to Alrica that w'e naturally look in seeking for a place 
of origin fur the Vpp^T Palaeolithic peoples. Most of the important 
Upper Faliicolithic remains come from the southern parta of Europe, 
Ehe long heads of the Upper Palaeolithic people are suggestive of 
.African analogies^ andt on the other hand, of a contrast at least with 

r palcoliticii fl1 d/ vol. IJ.}, 

* £ Anihr. 3CI. [(wj, p. 7SC, 
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the Centra] ^Vjiiatics. Other African analogies are obvious; the feeling 
for art displayed by t]»e Bushmen, which recalls the Upper Palaeo¬ 
lithic arts; llie strange custom of finger-lopping, practised by the 
Bushment and testified to by the hands in the cave of Gargas. But 
the tall Aurignacians were not divaifish Bushmen: we may not 
regard them as the anceatora or the descendants either of Bushmen or 
of negro tribes. The physical peculiarities of the statuettes of the 
Aurignacian caves resemble to some degree physical peculijirities of 
the Hottentots, as we have already noticed; but we have also warned 
the reader against laying tou much stress on these coincidences, which 
may he due to other causes. 

The relaticinsliip bettveen the Aurignacians and the Bushmen, if 
these points of contact shew a true relationship, is cultural, not racial. 
A few negroes or negro half-castes find their tvay into Europe with the 
migration, and tw'o skeletons of these people have been found in the 
cave of Mentone - if we may assume the tru th uf this disputed theory' 
about these much-dtscusaed remains. 

Our knotvledge of the early peopling of .Asia and of Africa is 
practi^lly ml, so that while there is endless room for theorising, 
there is as yet no adequate control for testing our theories. The 
best-argued hyputliesis is necessarily shadowy and tentative. But it 
may be clainied that a central .African source for the Aurignacian 
people is a working hypothesis which seems to fit the facts as at 


present known. 'Htc .Aurignacians evidently entered Europe from 
the south, and ev'en those who prefer to assign an Asiatic origin to 
them arc constrained to lead them through the regions on the north 
coast of .'Africa, to account for the absence of their handiwork in 
eastern EuropeU 


I.et us then assume as a working hy-potheais—which, it may be 
freely admitted, la little better than a guess—that the cradle of the 
Aurignacian people, as such, was somewhere bebveen the head-waters 
of the Xiic and of the Congo. VV c say and emphasise es rwr/i, in order 
to admit the possibility that they were not autochthonous tliere, any 
more tlian were the Muuaterians in Europe. It may well be that 
they w'erc compelled by JS'egiu pressure to leave this central African 
home and to scatter; and that four streams, one of them cultural and 
the other three racial, diverged from the centre indicated. 

The cultural stream was carried southwards by the Bushmen, 
a people of alien race. There is reason to believe tfiat the Bushmen 
are a southern migration from central Africa^: and their Art rescmblea 


* 2 ^ fcir Infltttnci: H. Oahnrn, Miin OM Age, pp. 2^1-2. 

^ The V^ry inBcmtin^ map cf the wondering of the South Ariican rrib« at 
thfl ffiul of G. W, ^tDw K I 7 i£ R^tu^et of Stmih Aftica (London, 190^). 
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that of the Aurignacians more dcscLy than any other of the arts of 
nature-foLk, The t^vo-homed rhinoceros engraved on n plate of schist 
from the Grotte du Trilobitc p. 455) bears a striking 

hJance to a figure of the same anima] at Wnlmaransstad, assigned by 
Johnson^ to the Gpper PalaeohthJc; and the pocking technique which 
some of the Bushmen eave-sculptures dispUiy recalls in some degree 




big* Upper PBlMolkhic and BubNoihh antttinl figures compatvd. 

(Frmn l Anthropali^e, .^1, , and J. P. Jobnaon. TAe Pr^kiii<jric PmW l>r 

Sauih Afrim,) 


the dotted figures, such as the well-ktinwu bison of Marenulas (Fig. 
184). rhis Iflst comparison is however less significant than it would 
be if the dotting technique were found in Aiirignacian Art. 

The three racial streams we suggest to have flowed from the 
African centre indicated, along the following courses. Tlie first 

■ J. P. Jokiien, Th* PrMilimt P^i^in South 4 /rif a tUhdtiO. 19W), p. S5. 
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skirled the Sahara, and, crossing into Spain + founded the Aurignadan 
civilisation of Europe— a branch carried the same culture along the 
north African coast, which (probably under later central African 
influences) dev'eloped the Capsian variety# The sf^rond passed down 
the Nile, to found the dvilisation of Egypt. The third traversed ihc 
mountain-passes of Abj^T;sinia and crossed the strait of Bab-el- 
-Mandebp to become the parent of the curious Semitic di^ilisations 
^vhich radiated from Arabia. 

These theories may appear rather daring. But there are one or 
two indications which are not without significance. For instance, it 
is well knosvn that there are bnguistic affinities of a verj’ singular 
nature umting the Egyptians and the Semites. ITicLr languages 
coincide in grammar only, the vocabularies being as remote as they 
well can be. The ptonouns and certain numerals, usually tJic most 
primitive parts ol a Lmguagep arc nearly identicaj, as is die con* 
struction of tlie verbal sv-stem, the use of ^ as a feminine suffix, the 
use of Hi as a participial prefix^ 1 here are other analogies no Jess 
striking, which need not be enumerated here^; but they point to 
a descent of Egyptian and Semitic from a common parent, the diver¬ 
gence LiJung place while the dvilisation was still low^ and the 
vocabulafj^ correspondingfy meagne, but when the principles of 
linguistic coostniction had already ei^olved. The very dose kinship 
between the Semitic languages proper, both in construction and in 
vocabulaiy', shew-s that all the Semitic tribes must owe their origin 
to one small communit)' which retained its isolatioft long enough 
after its divergence from the Egyptian stem to develop fully, and lo 
stcrcotyjje its language. As Barton points out®^ the Hamidc languages 
so-called the Egyptian, Berber, and alhed tongues—have much less 
unity than the Semitic, and must therefore have been formed by 
people more widely scattered. It follows that it is more probable 
that the beimtic family was an offshoot from the African stem than 
that the Africans were early offshoots from an .Arabian stem. The 
Abysainians speak a Semitic language, it is true^ hut these are to be 
treated as a later colony returned to Africa from Arabia. 

It may be that the curious resemblance to an Egy^ptian wig pre¬ 
sented by tile headdress of the women of Brasscotpoiiv and of 
Willendort may after all nut be a mere accident; and that there may 
be a closer connexion than mere external resemblance between the 
Aurignacian statuettes and the Semitic "cakf?s to portray the queen 
of heaven"-in other words, terra-cotta plaques vdih a reEef of a 
nude goddess of fertility^—against which the prophet Jeremiah in- 

^ A fu][ Ein wilJ be found in (J. A. Biy-ton, A Stfrirh of Semitic p, g. 

* Op^ titiid. p. i 2 . 
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veighed, hundreik of generations laler^ These may be late recni- 
dfSMrences of a long’^ktcut tradition. 

The osteology of the metnbers of the three branches which we 
suggest to have hived off thus frtim a centre in the heart of Africa is 
not idendcaJ^ But this is quite intelligible. We cannot tell what 
transformationsj due to mixture or other causes^ the three groups 
may nut have undergone during their rrugratians. They doubdess 
found aborigines before them in both Egipt and Arabia^ whose 
influence may have modified them both physieaMy and culturallyHi 
Certainly the Aurignacians, with their dysharmonic heads, look as 
though thej' w^ere die result of a blend^ not a pure race. 

In the foregoing paragraphs answers have been suggested to the 
questions IFAenff and FTVjj^. ITic Aurigiiadans may have come from 
central xAfrican compelled to do so by some movement of the peoples 
of that continent^ a movement the nature and history' of which is 
beyond our ken. The question TTAm stiU remains to be considered ; 
but it can be more easily anawTred when we have examined the course 
of history^ which followed the settlement of the Aurignadans in 
Europe. 

The Rffatim betzeeen the Peap/e of Upper PdlaeoHfhir: Stages 

One of the most difficult problems of the Upper Palaeolithic: Term 
is the relation of the Solutreans to the Aurignaeians which preceded 
them^ and to the Magdaletiians wliich followed them. I’he Solutrean 
stage is* as it vi'ere, a wedge, driven between the closdy related 
AurigJiacian and Magdalenian cultures: and as Solutrean strata 
overlie Aurignacian and underlie Magdatenian, whereYer these happen 
to be found together^ the Solutrean stage is a real chronological 
interpolation. Yet it differs from them in almost every respect. The 
Solutrean people were the best Hint-workers which the whole 
Palaeolithic period produced; and their tools shew distinct affinities 
with those of the Low'er and Middle Palaeolithic, both in form and 
In technique. The Aurignacians and Magdalenians \vc^e^ compara- 
lively speaking, only moderately skilful in flint chipping. On the 
other hand^ the Aurignacians and MagdalenLms were accomplished 
workers in bone and in homi and were akilful in pictorial art: in both 
these industries the Solutreans were comparatively feeble. It is not 
surprising that some authorities have maintained the stratigraphically 
impossible theory that the true sequence of the later Palaeolithic 
stages was Mousterian, Solutrean, Aurignacianp Magdalenian. 

That the Solutrean culture is assadated with a people of different 

]Pltj»ETytioni of some of thc 4 c i}bjc£t!i will be found in the present writer's 
f */voh HI- pNlf Cinii. 
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racial afHnides from the Aurignadan is [ndicatcd by the bonca IVqrn 
Pfedmost and Rrunn. 

A Re€ 07 istrufiion of MufoTy 

The foilowing course of events seems to be suggested by the 
obsenationa recorded 111 the foregoing pages. Down to the end of 
the Middle Pabeolirhic Term the whole of Europe wps peopled by 
the race called Mouslerian, mingled in the ea^t with a round-headed 
stock. 7 ’here h no evidence that can stand criticism for a race more 
nearly resembling the modern type of humanity as existing in the 
Continent along with or previous to them. 

A race from Africa, probably from Central Africa, and possibly 
having a cousinly relationship with the Proto-Egy ptians and with the 
Proto-Semites p entered Europe in die south-west. Thev were superior 
in physique and in mental and cultural equipment to the Mousterians, 
but they were probably a mixed multitude to aame extent: there was 
with them a strain of semi-negro (?) blood, of which we find traces 
at Mentone; and aberrant individuals such as the man of Combe 
Capelie. 

The newcomers began a relentless war of extermination against 
the Mnusterian aborigines, and cleared them out of France and of 
Spain» occupying their caves and their hunting-grounds* 

But as they penetrated farther into the Continent, they became 
leas malignant in their treatment of their predecessors. In the eastern 
part of the Continent they so far forgot their race-prejudices as to 
intermam" with them. Thus arose the mongrel Pfedmost tribet 
which, according to HrdliCka, occupies an intermediate place behveen 
the Alousterian and die Aurignacian. As a direct evolution frtjm 
Mousterian to Aurignacian is out of the queation, the only available 
explanation for intermediate ty'pes is intermarriage. 

This composite people developed a composite culture^ The 
Mousterian parent had nn interest or skill in art, so the half-breed 
progeny to some extent lost the artistic skill which should liavc been 
their inheritance. Flint-chipping had been the chief art of the 
Muusterians, and the compixsJte race carried this industry to its 
fullest development. Anticipations of the Solutrean touch have been 
detected in some Mousterian implements, and there is a close kinship 
between the Solutrean laurel-leaf javebn-pnint and the better-made 
coup-de-poing of the Acheuleans. I'here may be a connecting link 
in the bone javelin head which has been found in some caves in 
eastern Europe (anle, p. 4^8). As the bone point is confined to 
eastern Europe, this analogy^ strengthen.^ the evidence for the eastern 
origin of the Solutrean culture. 
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Some drcinnstancea drove the Solutreans back from central and 
eastern Europe along the %vaY by which their ancestora had come. 
Tliey crowded back nji the AiingnacTariB and for a time kept them 
suppressed. WTiat wa^ happcnitig to the Aurignadans while the 
Solutreans were occupying their territory we do not know; they may 
have taken refuge in Italy or in saiiic other pbce where Solutrean 
culture is not conspicuous or wholly absent. But after a time they 
re’-asserted themselves, and once more, as the MagdaJenians, they 
held the furt in Europe until the PajaeoHthic Period came to an endp 
and new tribes ^vith new ideas entered the Continent. 

It ia dear that just as the climate deteriorated from Chdiean 
through Acheulean to Mou^terian, so the climate deteriorated from 
Aurignacian through Solutrean to Magdalenian^ The Aurignadans 
lived in a steppe climatep when herds of wild horses roamed over 
their landy. The horse gave place to the reindeer 3^ the Upper 
Palaeolithic Term advanced p and the Alagdnlenian people lived under 
Arctic conditions, it is reasonable to connect the Solutrean inviisioti 
of western Europe with this deterioration of climate. It would be 
rLUtural for hunters who lived under the shadow^ of the Alps to seek 
fresh scenest when their old hunting-grounds w^re invaded mor^^ 
and more crueUy by the bitter climate of the tundras. 


The Chrofiologitdf Tobies 

Before going further we must endeavour to anchor the hiator)-, 
traced sn far, to firmer chronological moorings. It ig impossible to 
assign dateSp in yeara^ centuries, or millenma b,c+ to the movements 
which we have been describing* Dales have, it h truci l>een suggested 
by various imters, hut they are hopelessly untrust^vorthy: and even 
if they w^ere absolutely certainp they are incomprelien$ih}e«. for we 
cannot really conceive the signiiicance of lapsics of years reckoned in 
rows of five or aii figures. VVe muat make use of larger units, and 
w'c therefore for convenience adopt the phases of the lee Age as our 
chronometer* For the same reason we make use of the Pende 
nomenclature for these episodes* 

It will be remembered that the succession of climatic phases, 
from glaciation to glaciatioTii was as follows: 


I.V GLAE!l ATED REG [OKS 

ke 

Intertne^iiatc 
Full interglaciation 
Intermediate 
Ice 


iH SURROUNllKVO REtUOm 
Tundra 
Steppe 
Forest 
Steppe 
Tundra 
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and when we compare this sequence with the Lower PjaJaenlithic it 
answers exactly, 'llie CheUean Cfirresponds to a forest period; the 
Acheulean to the begmnmg o( a steppe; and the iMotistenati to the 
development of the slcppc into a tundra* 

But in the Upper Palaeolithic there is s difFerence. "Hicre is 
nothing in its course to correspond with the forest stage. Steppe 
succeeds to tundra and is succeeded Lmmedfpteiy by a rcttim of _ 
tundra conditions. The Chelleans were the only men w^ho ever saw 
a ** tropicalEurope. 

We infer from this that the genial phase in which Aurignadan 
Jicm entered Europe was not a true intergkeiadon^ but was one of 
the mmur metastadiat as we may call them—die interv'als betiveen 
the three trunor stadia Avhich liave been ahewn to have followed the 
Wiirm glaciation. The osciliations of climate during the stadia and 
metaatadia, in the direction both of heat and of cold, were more 
moderate than those during the preceding glaciations and inter- 
gtaciations. If ^lagdalenian Europe ivas not so cold as Mousterian 
Europe, on the other hand Aurignadan Europe tvas not so genial as 
Chellean Europe. 

From this wc infer that iVlousterian man belongs to the Wtirm^ 
the last of the great glaciations. Magdalenian man belongs to die 
next cold phase, namely the Hiihl stadiiiiii. 

All the evidence, rightly interpreted, agrees with this chronology. 

It is an important principle that if any pre-glacial station once 
existed in a gladatetl region, it would liavc been cleared out of 
existence by the scour of the glaciers; therefore if there are any 
Magdalenian stations within the area of the Wurtn gladens^ they 
niust be of a Later time* Now such stations actually exist, at 
Kesslcrluchp Veyrier, Schiissenried^ and one or two other places, 
it follows tliat die iMagdaleniaii stage is later than the Wiirm 
glaciation. 

Germany and Poland afford analogous evidence. The stations at 
Kubeland (Harz), Taubach, and Wiersxhovv Cave He within the 
outer limits of the great Rissian moraines,^ and outside the more 
recent Wurmian momnea. These atations are therefore later dian 
the Rissian ice-extensioo and earlier or contemporary with die 
Wiirm glaciation. 

Contrariwisep with the cxcepdon of a single station, there are no 
Monsteriiin or pre-Mousterian stations within the U^Cinii area. Thb 
exception is more apparent than real. It is the cave of WildJtireliU, 
the lofdest Mousterian station known in Europe—-in the canton of 
Appcnzell, in the ma$$if cjf the Santisgebirge^ and on the eastern 
slope of the Ehenalp, at a height of 1500 metres above sea-lex'el 
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The site was excavated in 1904-6 by E, Bachler^; it j^elded the 
remains uf an indu^tr)- in quarter and quartzite, certainJy ^lousterian, 
though rude and atypic. No objects in bone were foutid, nnr yet 
hcartlis. The fauna included the following niammak— Ciiaij^ tapui, 
Ciifm eilpinus, Urtta speiaeus^ Musifla martes^ iMeles faxus^ Lutra 
vulgaris, Felis spetaea, parJm^ Arefornys mmmotra, Cmfus elepktu, 
Capra ihtx, Rupicapra tragus —unfortunately rather indehnite in 
character. It is notp as Penck would urge*j a definitely interglacial 
fauna; thb has been disposed of by Obemiaier^. Even the cave lion 
is met with in Aungnacian and Solutrean sites, in associations w^hich 
do myl denote a warm climate. Remarkable Is the total absence of 
the reindeer, with its associates, the Mammoth and Tichorhine 
Rhinoceros, The facies of the Wjidkirchli fauna ts distinctly modem. 

The situation of the cavc^ high up on the slopes of a mountain 
that tnw'ered above the surface of the Wormian ice, is such that the 
evidence of its contents is hardly conclusive. Old Rissian or Risy- 
Wilrtn deposits might have tain undisturbed in a cave excavated in 
a nunatak at a aafe height above the level of the ice-river. But in 
such a case W'e should have expected lo find an older fauna. While 
there is rix>m for some ladtiide in interpreting the evidence, the 
greatest probability is in favour of the occupation dating to some 
time after the maxlnium of the Worm glaciations probably to the 
time when there was a sudden rise in the snow-line during the 
Laufen uscilladon. 

More satbfactory evidence of the same kind comes from the 
Pyrenean glacial centre. Ax Bouich^ta (Ariege) on the slope of the 
Soudours mountain^ tliere is a cave containing Moustcrian flints and 
remains of the cave bear. This site was covered by the latest gkeiera, 
and the deposits would have been disturbed if not destroved had they 
accumulated l^efore the passage of the ice^ They must therefore 
lielong to some time after the last glacial viaitatiDn of the region. 
This fixes their date to the period of retreat of the glaciation corre¬ 
sponding to the Alpine Wiirmi 

The theory^ here maintained, that the Mousterkn is to be assigned 
to the Wurm glaciation, and tlic Upper Palaeolithic to the subsequent 
metastadium and the Blihl stadium, is associated with the names of 
Boulct Obermaier and Schnudt*. There is a rival theory', formulated 

^ Rmile Bikhicr, "Dir prAhisioriiH^hc Kialturwrltte In dtp WiJdkipchli-rbtn- 
alphdhlc (S^tntiig^birgv)” {Vtrh.Jtr wchvmsi^Frhifn natut/^frtchmtf^ GaitlhttKfft in 
St GiMUtn, 1906-7), 

* Did Mm Euziitiilitr, ¥ol. ni. p. 1174 ff. 

^ H. Obermaier^ Lm rorm-aliOTii i^EiloaLrvfl de* AIpcs «t rhamine " 

iVAnihr. IX. 4?7}‘ 

* M. ^Uk, dc pil4k»i|olo^e itrmtigfrtpbiquc dc riwminc" {Hnur 

ivni. [iBBcih PF^ l ^q^. ^ 7 ^. H.Ob^nnakr. " flcitrai^ aur 
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by Penck, and adopted in England by Geikie^ This would put tlic 
different stages of ci\dLisation a step backwards; making the Mous- 
terian con tempo ran" with the Riss glaciation^ and the Alagdalenian 
with or immediateJy after the Wurm. In such a case the Chcllean 
and Acheulean phases must be pre-Riss. Now applying tlie principle 
already stated, there should be no Che I lean or Acheulean remains 
extant in the regions which were covered by the Riss glaciers. We 
do not in any case expect Che)lean reitmins in the Wiirm glacial area. 
But the Riss glaciers vyerc more extensive than the Wurm ; there is 
a niarjipn between the limits of the Wurm and of the Riss glacial 
areas which should be equally sterile, if the Che I lean i^-aa pre-Rias. 

This, hoWTVer, Ls not the case. At least tw^o dbeovedes of 
Acheulean coups-de-poing have been made within the limits of the 
Riss glaciers. The first of these was at Challes-de-Bohan* near 
Hautecour (Ain)®; the second in the Jura^. Not only were these 
T^ithin the Rissian area, but they were contained in deposits which 
overlay the deposits of the Riss glacier. These implements must 
therefore be post-RissianT in which case the Alousterian must also 
be posi-Rissian^* 

The reason for assigning a Riss antiquity to the lioualenan stage 
is the supposed necessity for findings place for the Il ffrm 
for which otherwise tlicre would not be room. This wTirm Mousterian 
is a curious phase, wltidi requires a few w^ords of comment. 

Tile association of Mousterian implements witli a cold fauna is 
the regular rule; but there are a few' places where it is found associated 
with a fauna of distinctly warm facies. These places demand to be 
noticed separately. 


Kcnntnia dci Quartir^ in dcli Pyttnien (r-Tr/r^-l, KXXU, [1906], p- XXXlll. 
p, Z44); romintiotui g^ladsires d^s Alp^s ct I'Eicanuitc palmEithii^ue'* 

(£\^w!fjfer. TtX. p. 4^7); Idmtf Ddfi geokig. Alrer dea MengclicjiRtsirliJflrhEB 

gnjeliffli. 1. p. R. R, Schmidt, Bilia^'ale i^orsfit 

liindi^ p. 259 ff. 

^ E. Pcnctn " Die ilpinen Eiszeifbildunffcn imd dcr prihi^tOri^che Meoiich” 
ions. [11^04)1 p. 7^): CJctkie, Tfie Anriqmty uf Mem m Eitr 4 tpe‘^ p. ■44fi tf. 
With Mime cnodiFcAlJC^ni)^ In detail Pcnck^s &i:hemc hJta aflO hten ddopted by 
F- Wicjjrra, " Ditf gefllogiaqhe Grundliifijcn fCir dip Chrcnolo^ie dea DituiiaStncn- 
schen” {Mtimiiihfdtht dfr Dfutich^ GtoL GettE^kei/t, 1912, p. iJ=nd Ba^i-cr 
GeneVrt fiaij], I- p^ 

* CTi. TardvKL'bnimnc quatcfniiirt ddiu 1 a vallie de I'Ain" d? fa Soc. 

da sdatrei nt 4 tm. VL p. 4P, A. AixeNn, Fji v^Wic inferictirr de- 

fa Sa 6 iie h T^poque qiiatflrmirie^^ (ilid. 1904)- 

■ M. B^yle^ " OWmtiona but uti lileK taiJlid du Jura ct aur la cKranobide dc 
M+ Penck’' six. [iqoB]^p. l). 

■* It niuir he noted that AIM. Mavet nnd Pja&ot (.riAFT-iioKj-rtJcAe pr^hittfmqtrf tif 

Cafmnfn^tf ParU, 1915, p. S3> have ihrow-n doubt on the ChdhetHJc- 
piece; but while fldmittiriB tiuit the docijnMiiciinoii of the disccvery ii not m 
satisfactory m could be dRired^ the doubtBp so fir aa one can judge, do not appear 
ahoKEiber nec«sary. 
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VUiefrmcht 

Tlie site on which the greatest stress has been laid is Villefranche- 
sur-Saone, The gravels here are situated on the right banli of the 
Saone, between \^Uefranehe and the bridge of Beauregard. The 
industri' is eharactertsticafly Mouaterian j but the artefiicts are asso¬ 
ciated with fauna usually found with ChelJean implements—flAi'no- 
cems mercki, Elephas antiquus. Hyaena spetam^. G. de MoroUet tried 
to evade tlte evidence by asserting that the fauna was cold— 
Rhinocerf)^ ticharhinm, Elephas Rattgifer tarandiis-, 

D Acj', quoting Gaudry and Boule, was equally positive that it was 
warm*; and there can be no doubt that he was right, and that 
Rkimeeros mercki w-as actually found in the gravels. 

But—it ^d not belong there. The bones of the Rhinooenis were 
much fossilised, and shewed clear cadence of water-rolling. Tbev 
were in the gravels by accident onJy, ^Lhe true fauna of the gravels 
were mammoth, reindeer, bison, whose bones were not fossilised 
and were not displaced^. Thus the fauna of these gravels is a cold 
fauna, and the intrusive rhinocertia hones, which have been washed 
into them from elsewhere, belong to a much older period, and have 
no bearing upon the clinLite nf Mousterian Europe. 


Montilres 

The other three sites are however of greater importance, and are 
not so easily disposed of: indeed, they raise problems to which no 
certain answer can a? yet be given. The first of these is the ca^-e of 
Krapina, where as we have already seen (p. joy) Mousterian remains 
arc associated with Rhnoceros meteki. The second is at Monti^ires- 
l^s-iVtuicns on the Somme, where the indefatigable Commont made 
the very remarkable discovery of a stratum containing Hippopotamus, 
Rhtnoreros ittercki and other warm fauna, associated with what are 
certainly Mousterian flints*. 


The Menloite Caves 

The third is the series of caves on the sea coast between Mentone 
and Ventimiglia, called the Grrmaidl caves; and w'b may pause here 
to give a description of the nature of the deposits in these caves, to 

^ “Sur la d^verte tie silei taiU^ dina Jn allusTims duatcr. 

najrisi A AAlnwerEU Mirr^ da la ^rallic de ]« Farina a VillEfimnrhe’' (C-J? -Jrinf 

P- 338); VAbbt aeraud, '\kBe de [a t=rnia,e qLttfMin: de 
Viltafranche-ailr-Sidnt Lytih [igaS], p, jSy). 

’ tv, V]. ffHvsh P* S7. 

' Ibid. p. 8 o, , 

.* awkiBischi* j.\l(er dE3 MenichenaaKtiLEcht*'' iMitth 

*atJa^. Gna/Zir/j, Wien, l. [igaS], p. a^io). 

Hf * 'haude dan* ]« villiSa de ie Sianaac ft 

Moatiferef-l^AinicrLSi G^i^evil v«iJ. J, p, 
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which reference has already been made in connexion ^vith the human 
remains found within them. 

They or weret nine tn number. The seven most irnportant, 
in order from west to cast, are named as foHowsi fjr£3//e des Erj/aiitSi, 
/Ihri Lorenzi\ Grotto de FloresGroite dii Cavi/ton^ Battn/j Graiidet, 
Baousio da Torre, Groiie dii Prime. The excavation of thefiq cavema 
has been carried out at diffefent times and by different persona, with 
vei^r various qualifications: some of the work that has been done 
has been of a deplorable character. Fortunately 1 under the auspices 
of the Prince of Monaco, in the early years of the present century, 
a thoroughly com[»etent body of investiptors examined what their 
predecessors had left, and were able to excavate one till then almost 
untouched cave {the Grotle du Prince) completely; so that a gnodly 
qoantity of scientific material was thus rescued * The interest that 
has been taken in the Caves is well shewn by tlie extensive biblio¬ 
graphy which will he found at p. 321 of the second volume of the 
great munograph, Les Groftes dr Grimoldi, where the most recent 
work is described and ilJustratedh 

In tlie Grutte des Eniants there ivere 10 layers of accumutation, 
which had attained a totaJ height of over to metres. This accumu¬ 
lation was principally due to human agency, nott like the pile of 
debris in the Grotte du Prince^ to the action of water or other natural 
causes. ITte cave had originally been □ hyaena den, and there 
followed a slight Mousterinn occupation, if we may judge by the 
implemenls; which though sandstone and limestone, not in flint, 
were evidently Mousterian in fedes. fliey were however accom¬ 
panied by Rhirfofrrai a distinctively svarm animal. The 

Negroids” ivcre interred in this Mousterian layer: but as their 
grave dug from above, this does not necessarily date them to 
the Mousterian Stage. The overlying strata were all Aurignacian, and 
yielded a long series of characteristic implements, assodated with 
w^hat was on the whole a steppe fauna. 

Abfi Lorenri was merely a small rock-sheIter of minor im¬ 
portance* The explorers found Mousterian and Aurignacian imple¬ 
ments ^vithin it. 

The Grotte dc Fbreatan had been completely emptied out before 
the epoch of scientific excavation, so that its ancient contents, if any, 
w'ere lost. A pK}lished axe-head was found m the nibbish outside 
this cavep and gave occasion for an erroneous theory, energetieally 
maintained by those who would deny the existence of sepuJlure 

^ ITlk bibliognlphy includetL no Icsft ih^ft 7^ and yet J* incomplete. Xo 

reference W made DO aitlclca by Reinach, G* dc Milrtilkl, and Pietle an ihc 
AtmueUe^ found Ln ihe 
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among the Palaeolithic peoples, that the depoaits in the cave were 
Xeolitliic, If anything was wanted to disprove such a contention, 
it would be the existence of remains of the reindeer in the topmost 
strata of some of the caves. 

The Grotte du Cavillun was originally filled with deposit to a 
depth of 14 metres, stratified, like diat in the Crotte dea Enfants, in 
a series of succe^ive habitation-floors. The fauna and industry were 
identical in facies and in evolutionary sequence with that of the 
Grotte des Enfants: Mousterian implements of sandstone and lime- 
store below, associated with Rkittoceros mercki, and a succession of 
Aungnactan laycrg above. 

It is impossible to dt^cribe satisfactorily the deposits in the 
Biirma Grande, notwithstanding the richnesJ of its contents, as it 
was excavated over-hastily, and thestratificition was not satisfactorily 
determined. But on the whole jt seems to have confomied to the 
scheme of the Grotte des Knfants and of the Grotte du Cavillon. 
To Rkinorffrot merch' this cave added an eiephant^ probabJv E. anti- 
qiiusK 

If litde cati be add about the Barma Grande, leas can he said 
about Baousso da rorre, which ha« been entirely destroyed bv 
quarrying operations. 

ITie Grotte du Prince^ however, must remain as the represen¬ 
tative cave of the $erie3p owing to the care with which it was escavared 
and the results described and illustrated. The hJstor>' mealed xvas 
asloHow's: 

Hie cave, which is over ao metres in height, was originallv made 
by the action of the sea, and at cine time the seu filled it to a depth 
of about II metres that is, the level of the land was at a point zz-yo 
metres lower in the sea than it Is now. ^fliis is shewn by the presence 
of marks, left on die walls of the cave up to this level, by marine 
boniig mollusca. 

1 he land then rose, but still stood at a depth of some 11 metres 
below Its present level. .At this time the waves still invaded the cave, 
and left a stratum of marine deposit on the floor. 

There was then a considerable rise of the land, to a height 
unknown above its present level. This left room between the mouth 
of the cave and the margin of the sea for the movements of Jarpe 
animals such ^ Rhinoceros {mercki) and Elephant (E, itniiquJ)- 
bones of both of th^e animals were found in the lower human stratum 
of the cave. This ts an occupation-flotir spread juat above the marine 
deposit, and {like the corresponding lower strata in the other caves) 
containing Moijsterian implements, in sandstone and limestone. 

< For (tit Bsmw Grande g« Muni„ vol. J. p, 73. 
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The cave was then abandoned lor a while. Over the cjiccrupation- 
floor spread, by the action of ivaier, a bed of silt, mingled with 
coprolites and other traces of the presence of hyaenas. 

Antjther occupatiun-floor, or group uf occupation-flewrs, follows, 
testifying to a protracted use of the cave by man. The fauna is still 
'' warm,^' and the iniplcments sliJl Aloustemn. 

sphere is then another sterile layer, with many traces of hyaena, 
followed by a third occupation-floor, of slightly later fades, but still 
of the same character as die preceding. 

Then fallows a thick sterile bed, of clay, stalagmitep and fallen 
blocks, with no trace of man: above which ia a aeries of occupation- 
floors with Aurignacian flints, associated with Rkmotero^f tichaThinu.^ 
and reindeer^ as ivell as other animals indicating a colder climate. 
Stalagmite and a modem deposit overlie the whole series^ which 
filled the cave up to its roof. 

Sifftiifiaincf of ihw Site^ 

These phenomena may be explained in fteverai w^ays^ but there 
is no evidence to $hew w^hich is the true cxplanaEon; it is one of the 
problems for the Eiture to settle. 'iTic iVloustejian industry may 
prove to be after alt an importation into Europe, like the Auri- 
gnacian which succeeded it: and the sudden appearance of imple¬ 
ments of Mousterjan tj-pe amid the conditions of a Chellcan or an 
Achculean world may tell of the first appearance of the incomers 
who brought this Mousterian culture into the Continent. Again if the 
Grim.ildj caves w^cre an isolated case, we might legitimalely explain 
their warm fauru^ as being due to their southern situation; but this 
explanation will not suit the Montieres case. As RAwoceros mercki 
does not appear to liavc sur\ivcd the \li'urm glaciation^ the “Warm 
IMousterian"' must be regarded as an early phase, in the Riss-Wurm 
intergbeiation, not a late phase in the Achen oscillation. With this 
would agree its association with Achculean remains at A Ion tier cs. 

In the present state of knowledge, the one lesson that can be 
drawm from the Grimaldi deptisits is a warning that the stages of 
civilisation, into which the PabcoLithic Period has for Convenience 
been divided^ are not tu be regarded as w'litcrtight compartments* 
They enshrine a real history^ and a real development; but there are 
long periods of overlap between successive stages, and a community 
in one region may be making Chellean tools while another more 
progressive—or more degenerate, if you will— sare feeling their tvay 
toward a Moustcrian culture. ^Ve have already indicated the same 
conelusjori in speaking of the remains at Tauhach; and much the 
same remark, again, applies to the dep^jsits at ^flonticres. The 
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evidence that the Moustenan was not su^^ceeded by a Jatcr great 
giaciadun^ but that it fell in the last nf the series, is too overwhelming 
to he upset by the remains of a few isolated communities who for 
aJJ we know may have lived in very exceptional conditionSp 


Hoxne 

The results of the excavations at the brict-earths of Hoxnc. 
Suffolk^ may here be alluded to. The early investigations, beginning * 
\rith those of John Frete mentioned above {p. 7), have been super- 
aeded by tlie work of the committee appointed bv the British Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, and published in the report 
of the Association for 1S961. *l^he atrautication revealed bv the 
excavation enshrined the following history: 

[. An fce-ihcct, which depoeited the great atratum of chaJkv bnulder- 
clay that o%trrUes East Anglia. 

2. At sOTiit time {length unknown) after the depoBitiun of the boulder- 
clay, an emergence pf the land to a height suffident for the excavation of 
a small nvcr-channd, to a depth exceeding that of recent rivcr-chsnticls 
m the same ncighbouthood, 

J* ^ sti^idence, producing a damming pf the river waters and the 
formation of a lake, which stood until ft mitres of lacustrine silt were 
deposited. 

4, The doing of the waters of the late, by silting or hv emergence 

of land, and the growth of a thicket or forest of alders on the site, mlrkcd 
by a of ligrtitc. 

5. Rt^rn of iacuatrine conditiotia; the organic matter in the silt of 

piuedT climate. Another 6 metres of silt de- 

, ' ti S^vels over the late alluvium; the gravels con- 

tmneo Acheulcan caups-dc-pning, 

7, Sand, perhaps acoHan in origin, spread over rht gravel. 

At the nver Lark, and in die ITianies valley, the lacustrine con¬ 
ditions are associated with the Moiisterian stage. There were no 
Aloustenan implements at Hosme, hut at the Lark we find aMoueterian 
lacustnne deposit, overlaid by Hood gravela containing Acheulean 
imp ements, as ere. The lakes 3-5 may therefore be reasonably 
equated to the Mousterian stage. There arc evidentlv no glacial 
condtb^na fVilbw'ing the time of the lakes, though a grelt glaciation, 

w|uch deposited the bouldcr-clay. took place some time before. 
Hie climatic conditions of thefirst lakewcre mild; thev were succeeded 
by a time of moorland, on which the alder-forest'grew; and then 
foIJmved an^c conditions, during which the second lake was formed, 
While not forgetting that a correlation between the glaciations of 
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the Alps and those uf uther centres is a matter of probabilitj^ rather 
than of certaint\', we may reasonably associate this List glaciation 
with the Wiirm ice, and the floods which deposited die implementl- 
femtis gravels with die melting of the ice. The gbeiation which 
deposited the boulderHsky would then be correlated with die Riss 
glaciation.. 


Comrltishns as ta PalaFolithii' Chronology 

Ihua we may take it as the most reasonable and probable hypo¬ 
thesis that die glaciation which we provisionally called the Moysterian 
giadadon is to he correlated with the Wiirm glaciation of Penck; 
and it follows that the intergladation which for the moment we 
called by die name of Chellean is the same as Penck^s RissAVurm, 
We have noiv to ask whether there is evidence fordicoming for 
assigning any remains of man in Europe to a period older than the 
Riss-W'lirm Intergbciadon. 

The only evidence yet available \$ uncertain and ambiguous. 
x-\part from the Mauer and Piltdow'ti osseous fragments, there is 
nothing except an o&rVer dirtum of Commoiit'sp to the effect that at 
Saint-Acheul and at Abbeville he had found Chellean implements, 
with other fragments of flinty splintered by the action of ice^ Evi¬ 
dently this suggests the hitherto unsuspected existence of a cold 
phase of the Cheilean. Commont seems to date this to the rnd of 
the Cheilean phase, which w^ould involve a revision of all the 
chruimlogy hitherto formulated: Obermaier* provisionally dates this 
theoretjcal cold Cheilean to die Hiss glaciation^ prefixing die pre- 
Cheilean in the Mindel-Riss. 

Having now decided to foliow^ the authorities who place the 
Mousterian stage on the Wurm gbeiadun^ w^e have now to consider 
more closely the chronologj^ of the later stages. \Ve are limited by 
the climate of the Magdalenian^ which is the first definitely cold stage 
following the Alousterian. This must therefore be assigned to the 
Buhl stadium. I'he Achen oscilladon must accordingly liave wit¬ 
nessed the Aurignacian immigration, and the development of the 
Solutrean culture. 

In eastern Europe* the chief remains of the Aurignacian and the 
Solutrean stages are buried in the great beds of Liks which cover 
vast areas of that part of the Continent. These Loss-beds are in 
two main layerg+ an older and a later* It may how^ever be questioned 
whether this stratificadon has much light to throw' on the chrono¬ 
logical problem before us* for the simple reason that the dating of 

^ G^evo [i9ia]k r p. 

* Ei fdiii, p. 156. 
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the Lriss-heds k itstelf a ve^ difficult problem* and needs all llie light 
that Can be throw ti upon it. We need the evidence of the implements 
to date the I^ss, and can hardly use the Loss to date the implements. 
We may noti^inrliatanding recall die atratificatjon at Achenheimp 
gi%en above (p. 256), where we see a number of Loss beds, the 
succession of which may be simplified ihmi ^ 

Later Loss v,-ith Aurignadan dcpd^iiB. 

Intercalated bed with rodents p testifying to arctic conditlonSp Moustcr- * 
ion deposits? 

Older with Acheulean deposits. 

indicating that the older Loss is prc-Wiimip the later I^nss post- 
Wiimi, This stratification therefore falls into line widi the ficheme 
based 00 other evidence. 

It was probably $ume time before the maximiiTn of the BiihJ 
stadium that the Capsian invasion tuot place. Th^ Capsians held 
the Iberian Peninsub against MagdaUnian invasion, and therefore 
we find the characteristics of Magdalenian Art only in the northern 
parts of Spam* Elie Asiatic brachycephalic people did nut, howeverp 
make their appearance in Europe till ^ter the IVlagdalenian stage tvas 
Well over some timCp probably^ in the Buhl-Gschnit? metastadium. 
The Magdaleman and the Capsian cultures unite to produce the 
composite A^ilian, which w'c may date approximately to the Gsehnitx. 

Mesolithic Chronology 

The pressure of the Asiatic tribes must have driven the earlier 
Europeans into regions previously uninhabited; regions which were 
indeed now becoming available for occupation for the first time 
uwiiig to the retreat of the ice. The close connexion beti,veen the 
Azihan culture and that of Maglcmose shews that the two must be 
approximately contemporary^ The Maglemoae culture is dated by 
its associated fauna and flora to the time of the Ancylus lake. There 
is no trace of man in Scandinavia cunlemporar)' with the Yoldia 
ScAp which is of about the same period as the later Upper Palaeo¬ 
lithic: Man must thcrehire have appeared in the Baltic basin some 
time between tlse close uf the Yoldia period and the damming up of 
^e Ancylus lake. The moUusca found in the Danish Shell-heaps 
indicate a salter sea than the modern Baltic, ^^ith a more open 
connexinn with the ocean; this condition can have prevailed onlv in 
the Llttorina period, to which these remains are to be assigned. The 
Littorina period corresponds to the 2j-ft. raised beach in Scotland 
and Ireland: in Scotland tve find an Arilian culture, in Ireland a 
C^pjgnian culture, on the 25-ft. beach. The latter is comparable 
with the culture of the Shelhheaps. 
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After die Daun stadium began the full Neolithic, with which we 
^ not concern^ in this volume. In the Alpine region Neolithic 
objects ovedjc the Dauti deposits.. 

Supposed Giacial S/riae ait iWealflJtic Fiiitts 
Such, then, is the couiae of events and of,cultural dc^-elop/ncnt 
as indicated by the ^ains. But a pacing mention must here he 
made of recendy-published discoveries which, [f the intctpretation 
put upon them by their authors is to be admitted, would throw 
everyt^g hitherto gained as to Palaeolithic history into the melting- 
pot. This w the presence of striae, resembling the marks left on 
^-surfaces hy the passage of ice, upon AWiV/itV flint implements. 

I hey have been published from IrelandS from various sites in 
Dmaetshine-, and above all from Suffolk", where a large number of 
different tjpts of stnationa have been enumerated, and as many 
glaciations succeeding the Neolithic Period are deduced. 

It 13 certainly veiy difficult to know what to make of these 
striations. On the one hand, flint Is so hard that it k not easy to 
imagine any agency other than ice which could have made tli'em. 
On the other b^d, what are we to say of one glaciation, let alone 
five Of which passed oyer the country and left no traces whatever 
except Kratdies on artificial implements ? f/ow did the ice choose on 
K/itcf, side to mitke tite sccctchesl for ive are tdd, ia the East Anglian 
hoaely t that the scratches are almost always on the 

bulbar side of the flake. How could such an ice-flow' produce 
cr^-cross scratched on a small flake ? 'Hiese are some of the questions 
which present themselves when we e.TtaTiiine the iJIustrarions: and we 
feel constrained to conclude that almost any theory of the origin of 
these markings is better than the glacial thcoiy! TTjev might even 
have been made artificially, as ownership marks, or, more probably, 
to roughen them and so to facilitate firm grasping, 

J Chrmoiogteaf Tahle of Palaeolithic Ilhtoiy 
We may nmy set forth in the following form the course of dcv'elop- 
ments during the Palaeolithic Period, using, for convenience as before, 
the Penck terminology. 

gOnz glaciation 
gCnz-mindel interclaciation 

MINDEI, GLACIATION 

No certain traces of humanity In any 0/ thrae phases. 

I Btitah Aaaciatutti HrparS. Jpncifh fiSijsJ, p. Saj. 

■ B,mrmm,,ulh AWfl/ vol,. It, 

pliitc IV. In the Bc^puirinji test th™ )fnpl™«,(* an: dacribrd as ?aLiEci)hh^c 
hut they have ill the appearance of beian Nrolithk, 

* Ptrtdttmc Sactety of Eait ArtgOa, l' p. 43. 
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MINDEL-RISS INTERGLACUTIOX 

I*”” (!,. 

Second Terrace in Somine and Thaiiiw valleys. 

RISS GLACIATION 

Cbellesin flints fractured by ice, found at Saint-Acheul (f), 

HISS-WtiRM iNTERGLACIAl’lOX 

Steppe pHiod. Early Chi]hati. 

tf . ■ . terrace in Sonune vallev. 

foretlfimod. Full Chdlean with tropical aidmals. 

Third terrace in Thames valley. 

Fourth terrace in Somme valley. 

.4ntmpatioii of Mouaterian ai'Monti^res and at Mentone 

Stehn^ S^n about this period 

St,pp,p,nod. Acheu^ hepna to develop nut of Cbem^n, Older Loss 

Valley terrace bi Thames. 

Acheulean passing into Mousterian. 

Mou^crian culture. 

Su^dence wrth ^nding of waters in Thames and Somme 

/fi probably, occupation of W^dfcirSdi Cave Freer 

gence cutting of d«p beds of Thames and Si^me. 

ACHEX oscillatiox 

iSiffppe pmod. The Aurignaeian invasion. 

Aurignadans and development 

Sr“^’ <I«posired. 

Iti Scandifiavia^ the Yoldiii period, 

BtlHL STADILTM 

The Magdaleman ^agc. 

Invasion of the Jberion Peninsula by the Capaiana, 

®I^^L-GSCHX1T2 mbtastadium 

lie^Timng of Aaiatk invaeioD. 

Growth of the i\zjlinii cuJtiire 

»r .he 

^^SCfLMTZ STADIUM 
The Aztliaa-Tardenaistan stage 

Campignian culture. 
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Magdaleiuanshave inconvenienced themselves in such a way? The 
reindeer is naturallv an Arctic animal; man is not: and MagtMenian 
man would have been very foolish, to say the least, if he had left 
the rapidlv improving climate of Europe, where deer and horaes 
were multipijing for his use, in order to hamper himseU with the 
economically inferior reindeer. Those who speak nf the Magdalenians 
"following the reindeer” seem to picture a sudden emigration of 
that animal, in great droves, so soon as the climate beg^ to improv^ 
with their hunters tamely marching in their train; it makes one think 
of Sam Weller’s superannuated post-boys riding off into the Unknown 
on moribund donkeys. What really happened must have been of 
quite a different character, llie disappearanct of the reindeer was 
gradual, and occupied a long time. Man is adaptable, the reindeer 
is not: man could thrive in wanner climates, where the reindeer 
would languish. That roan stayed where he was, w long as hU hutnnn 
enemies allowed him to do so, is tlie only reasonable tlwory on which 
to base a history of the population of any region. 

We conclude that Palaeolithic man remained in Europe, and 
formed the substratum of the population in the succeeding stages of 
the history of the Continent; hut that changes of the conditions of 
hig environment and of his civilisation, the intermingling of new 
blood, and other causes, have modified his physical character so 
profoundly that it is now impossihle to isolate him among the 
modem occupants of the Continent. 
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Faustkcil, 23a 
Favraud, A,, 305, 330 f. 

Favrean, ga 

Feldhnfergmtte, iHfp 

Felidae, 70 

Fen district, zjf 

FFrc-cn-Tardenoiiie, 535 

Firraaic. sm. 34+, 3+5. 353. 40« 

Ferrax de Macodtii 184 

Ferichkm, 137 

Fibrolite, 52 

Ficnmii, 237, 152, 2fs4 

Figuro^fiton^ft, 43^ tf. 

Filhol, 305 

Fire, djueovety and use oE 117. rhj 
Fischer, H,, 526 
Fisher, Rev. Or, tSfs 
Flahinfl impbmonia, ftuppoied, 392 L 
Flake knivea of flinty 327^ 3^3^ 3KG 
FEakea, CheMtan^ 233: Adieulean, ajg 
Flint, effects upon, of n blow^ 146; of 
heat, 14^; industrial use of, 143: 
nature of^ 40 tf. 

Floors, palaeolithic, jfi*, 270, 273 
Foojwce CattkwoF A, A. da, 349 
FonaomioP, 350 

Font'de-Qaumo, Hz, 84,458^459,485 ff. 
Fnntib^, J,, 249 
Fnnt-Rohcit, 370, 407 
Ffirchhammer, 10 
Fnrestian inler^tatiationn, jh 
Forests K submarine, 40, 43 
FomuLtion of cuvrs, 4h f.; of ihe canh, 
23 IT, 

Fiit^u, 50 

Frarpoflt, J„ 204, 205 
France, ^[%lBoohlhic HI, 244 If., 
24gtf,: Middle, 335, 336; Upper, 
4iM ±f^, 409 #f, 

Francnholz, J., 415 
Fntzer, Sir ]. 126 

Frere, J,. 7, 590 
Fritsch, K. vnn^ 317 
Fiobcniud^ L., 497 
Fionlc river, a76p 278 
Frontal, Trou dc, 547 
Fuhlioll, Dr, 28^ 

KurftMM, S47, S4S 
1 -Limitibd, 348 

Gttfsa, 517 

Citley Hill skrletoFip zii, jijp ]59, 

^ 375 

Gargano, 244 
Gargas, 455, 481, 511 
Garonne river, 244, 284 # 

Ciarrlgou, F-, 45^ 


38-5 


INDH^ 


6oi 


Geikic^ 56, 40, 

Geifi, 13,6 
Gco^rnosy\ 43 f, 

Gcoffi^hy, &rdiii#ri[|ci|Hc4lj of Europe, 
54 ff- 

GcolDRical history of ihe &tnh, 33; 
tabJo of, 37 

GcoloRird prolegomonA. 13 ff. 
GcDtcchnE^s, 27 ^- 
Gcnnuny, 56; I^wor P^laeotlthic 
^55 S Middle, jj6; Upper, 410 
Ghihun^ M,„ 170 
GiatLtBk bdicfii rojtarding, 5 
Gibraltar eIcuEI, 

Gilletp M., 170 

3yfii 4^S, 514 
Gitiffriuii-Riiljlipcii, 57^ 

Givtfux,331 
Giretiohy, dc, 

Clftbolla, 104 

GkdAtion, KLimpcBn centiw of, 27 Jf. 
Gl 4 deni> 26 If. 

Qpda, dopurtmetitH] ^ 147; dovokipoietit 
of belief in, J4ofF. 

G^t^, A,, 217 
Golma^ 40^ 

Gomme, Sir G. L.^ t^i 
Goat^, 

GaijiLiKiviA-Krflmbef^r, Kr, 2^5, 310, 
359 

Gough's cavern, 433 

Gaurdan cave, <^.5, 77, S5, 46b, 470 

Gaj'ct cave, 54^ 

Giauitc, f j 

Graitoirt 323: k bec^ 326; nocldrarrnr,i 

Graverte^ La, 407 
Gravettc poinlB, qM, 376 
Gray ■ Tiio, Loodon, 7, ab6 
Grm>^ lliurrack, 156, 262^ 273 

Greatham, 343 

Gr«00i j6 

Grerwlle, ikuO-ts^n! of, 541, 54a 
Grew, E. S.p 
Gi^*o, 1 Ji, 4^2 
Grimaldi caves; rw Aieniouc 
GfTinaldj race, 3^4 
Grime's grsveSp 430 
Grist, C. is6> 173 
Grotta, L*^^5 

Grotte do TrifkiMic; tee Arvy-siir-Curo 

GrDup-msJTiaWp 127 

Giovclaxidji^ 204 

Gruchy+ G+ F- n. de^ 306 

Gschiutz Btadiunip 3a 

GudenuE OLve, 42b 

Gtintberp A^, 412 

GiUiZ giidadon, jOp 31 

Gtbi2-lVUndd Interidadation, 21 

Guillon, C., 7aI, 383 

Habertaodt, A., ^ 

liAhitjttidnp classificatiii^oFhumaoity by, 

Hacker^ P. L„ 426 


Ruddun, A. 4^p 515 
Raftinp of ccnip-tle-poiiifi, 229 L 
Rsjr, oresfiiti^ of^ 443 fi., 4^1 
Hair-texlyte oa a race criterion, 111 
H4la.i-^ti*p h VCrtlp 1S9 
Hailing, sketeiun boiiip 3^ 

HalletKimp G.^ 370 

Rafop$hicv, e^tha from, 15b; PabiecH 
titriic sites in, 2B0 

Hsimy, E- l\j 315* 219^ 22J p 222, a8y^ 
543 

Hand-aKe^ aoy 

HandSp fijfurcs of, 455 ff,^ 509^ 511 
Harl^, E.p 77^ yt 

Hames*,, supposed reprueotations ofn 
in Palaeolithic art, 51^ ff. 

Harpotma^ 3E9 ff,; AzilinOp sajp sa6 
Harrison, 3 .^ 154 
Hauwf, O.p zyB, 318 
Hauswiir^ N., 5^ 

Havjre, submarine sTHtioa at. 41 
HawBfd, F* T67 
H^achAnip 434 

HeaddresB^ Upper PolaeDlithic, 513 

fiend form^ Z03 

fiearth^burials, 372 

Hearths at Pensairveep iKjp zS6 

Heatp effects of, ujxm flint^ 14s 

Heidelbcfir jaw, 192 iT.t ulio Msuer 

Heierlip 419, 431 

H^finp prc-Chetlean fram* 32R 

Hellp rock-carving itp ^70 

Henotheiom, 742 

Herman, 259, 42; 

RertiisnjishjDhlCp 340 
Hertiindes-P^'heCop E,, 307 
Hertfordshire^ J^nliicolitbie ilies iOp^ 180 

Hervi, 375, 544 
Hesiodp 9 

HjjdUia l^tween FalseolithaC and Nco- 
lithic, 5[b 

Hitlea of onirnals, prepamtioti of, 321 

Hlg^na, R. B,, 342 

Hilbcr, V'+, jj 

HilEcbrand, E.p 423, 42j 

Hinton, M, ^ ^70 

Hiatoric delitledp 15 

Histor)^ and Arclwoki^p t 

History of arduieok^cil rcsfflirch^ 3 ff. 

Hoemes, M., JD, 11, 14, 94, 206, 373, 

Jiotting breccia, 13 
HohlefaJs, 360 
HoDsjid, 56p 255 
HolniGi, W. H^, iff8 
Holocene, a6 
Homerton^ 270 
Homo jfi^Mbrrjgemiit I92 fT. 
Hottlrhsimiua^ 94, 98, 

Horn, induatriiti use of. iftr 
Hornblende, 53 

Hnrno^ dc Is pki^a, ^4, 4^4 C, 481 
Hnrse, supposed iloTTLcaticittian of, ^j8 
HoteauXp Lea^ skeleton, 3&t ff^ 

HniiSRsy, F., zbj 

Hnine, 7, 279, 590 
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Hrdli£kiip A., z7H^ itiop iSz. 

Jyyp jS8* jS^p 374, 50Z, 581 
Hiinmn djusificBtian, tublc of, 

Hunrum fii^iim in Palacofjthic ■.rt^ 
pcculmritics of, 4&B 

Ifuouiii icmains of Lower Palflfofithic:, 
2Z2; of MiddEc, 2S3; of AufilCiiflidDfi, 
348; of Solutrean, jjj ; of Mnntda- 
Iqniiuip 38a 
IfoTKiisburT^, 258 

llunKBrrp Lower Palflootithic in, ^59; 

Middle, 340; Upperr+J3 
Hmiler, utm required for im lusten- 
niioCi 520 
Hunlow, ;(79 

HunrBmAJi, »uppoB«d repreaentntiofi of 
^ + 7 ° f' 

Hut-bunab, 372 
HtixJcj'. T, H.. 30T 
Hyaeriidae, 68 


Iberian Penin«uta, 56; Lower Palaeo¬ 
lithic in. 146; Middle, 336; Lf^rper, 
4 * 9 . 537 

ti;e Agc> £0 IL; effect of, upoti Eiirdpeiui 
mammals, 87 ff. 
icelmdp S 7 

JccniiLn industryp 133 p 158 

Idols, 300 


Ibn volley, 203 p 337 f. 

Imbcrt, M., 233 
Imalo, 334 

Implcmciits found with PihduWti skuU, 
IDO fl.; of Lower l^Bculithii.^ 33 ^ Jl. 
of A Liddlc^ 315 ^ of AurinoiELriiUii, 360; 
of SoEotxeoiip 376 p of MdgdDlctiiafi, 
386 

Incomplete BRuxea m Palyeulitllic art, 
poasjblc meaning of^ 503 
Ino^ , cephalic, 105; criu^, 105^ fadal, 
111maal. in ; orbitolp ill 
lndo-Elirop«in lannuuircs. I16 
Induatrtal u§e of flinty 145 
[nflexiumil liinguacca, 116 
Innate imptnneots, 46, 363 
Innsbrijckp 38 
Iruectivurd, 64 

Tiutnimetitt of cultuiCp dosoificatiDfl of 
mofikind hv. rz^o 

Interments, Upp<?t PalneoHthic, 501 
Ipowieh, 15H. 176, 333 , 34*1 403 
Ireland, 4, J74 eolitha fromp tj6 
Iron Aar, ti 

Ipoquoiap tdotionshtp omong^ 114 
IrpWhdhJc, 339 
isolating Language, 114 
EfiSeL 184 

fEtujritx, 40i;Jitw from, 310 
ftttv, 56; I^wer PalaeolidiHi in, £41^ 
Middle, 334 1 tipper^ 405 
Jtchen fiver, 378 


Jatida, t Z47 
Jiravotleti, 565 tL 
Java, *77, aofi 
Javelin-heads, 320, 376 IT. 

Javelin-pTtppulooro, 396 
jeannd, K., 468 
jenefJtlhap ^24 
lerirnanowice, 439 
lessen. A.. 565 
Jinip £. Africa, 541 
Johnionp J. P.^ 163, 578 
JoslowEiR, 424 
jnusset de Belleome^ E4& 

Jussieu, B. dep s 

Kadt£, O., 433 
Kfirlich, 413 
Kamensky , 439 
KamteiiiH 339i 412 

Kistlhlng, 413 

Kci£ 3 , paint^pebbles fronts 53S 
Keith, A., i>4, T03, i80p 183, 196, 199^ 
313, 3 iSt siSh 231 , jJZg 389. 307, 
31a, 3S4.37St 4ia [mw hir A- Keith] 

kempston^ 

Kendallp Rrv. H. G. O.p 158 
Kennard^ A. S.p 17a 
Rennet river^ 363 
Kent, Palaeolithic iltes lri+ 380 
Rentes oavemp 47p 430 
Kendan industry^ 153 ff. 

Kesslcrlocb, 76, 419 
Ktesslingp F.* 434 
Kiev, 436, 546 
Kilroot, 554 , 

Kingship, evolutkin of, 133 
Kinship, 13 j: definitjofi and HtpreEsion 
of, TZ3 

Kjellmark, K„ 565 

KlaatS 4 :h, B., Q4r 148, 153, 154^ 163^ 
169^ I7rp i 89 , 315 > 211,395, 39B, jrfi, 

.. ? 5 »> 3 ^" 375 

Knives, CheUean, 233; nalce, 337 
Knowles, W* 156, 341 
KocK-Grunberg, T„ 499 
K nkkcnnnuddiiiget; fee J^hfdLhjfapa 
Kola peninsu^, 43 
KormciSp T., 341, 4331 436 
Kossinna, 359, 370 
Kofitellk, 427 
Kosten^^ 436 
Kosumia cave, 439 

Kmpirm^ 3S5, 307 314^ 34 Si 3 S 3 . 544 

Kratzer, 333 
Krause, 130^ 169 
Keems, 435 

K!Ik, 37Jt426p 437 
Kroeber. Ax L.^, 134 
Kulna eavcp 416 
Kupka, H.p SS2 
KurgortSp 501 


Jacob, K, IL, isb 
Jade^ ja 
Jadeite, 53 
Joinmes, L.g 4^8 


LscflV'C, 37&, 47 ^t 5*3 , 

Lake-dwellmgs, 5^1^ of Switcetlmd,. 11 
Lakenheoth, 375 
Lalanne, Q., 133, 44^- 4 S^i 4^4 
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IjlJoy, L,, 576 

L 411 t]EH, aitCUlCp 403 

l^rid-bridj^^ jfci f, 
l.«4ld-Q34;:E]Jjitic]n, 37 fF, 

-^r, ia6, 144, jaii 
l^tl2>uaKC, nf, 113; tfwi^n of, f 

116 iTr 

Rfmjptf of, 114 
l«4n^£ de chiit, ajia 

433 

r^tikcstcr. Sir E. H., lyS, i6d, i6j 

L^^tpImidQhs^ 3Q5 
l^iportene, 406 

J nvetp 27 i, 276. 590 

l^rtiCp 534 

{.^ 

l^iufm Q|)ctjli£i]a|^, 33 

Lqui'^c Bsmc. 70, >1. J44, 380. j(j8 f, 

44»>.-t47. 4>i, 474, jra, S 14 

^Ugicnc HflUtC, 6r;, 373, 40B 514 

Laosscl^ 44S ff., 4*4 
l-^Utfrch, catii-c of, i!fj 430 
Uviflt, A., 164 ^ ^ 

Usa river, 3(11^ 

A. 371 

L«, J, E., 431 
LehiUBfin^Nitsche, 3B6 
Ltlnnd* J^t 7 
L*cpM>proscipic, tij 
L«nti>rhific, r I j 
Lcsicnano^ 315 
Lespu^r, 4&B 
ri^'icr, aoo 
LctoumcEJu. yfi 
L™;?T>y, 346 
Lrt'ailnis «craper^ 330 C 
Life, ^ppcyancc q(^ ^4; orifijiii iind 
namre of, jH 
Lfi^dnfl of cnvt-rtis, 40a 
Liguria j{.; Palficolithir in; w France 
JUmaniiaii;, 3^7 

!dmitniiDn«af archncoJogicul Jaicwiedae, 
1B 

IJneuistk pAlamitoloKy, faJIacy of. i rS 
F„ [o 

l-isfcaucr, A.p ana 

IJ»i of p^eisbioocnc rnammuiiii, Ihi 

Ljttorina ifiiUnmjTii, 43 

UtUirfna switp 43, s6o 

P*j»p 33 f. 

Lnhest, AL, ayjj 395 
[joire xnlley.. a^c 
Loki‘e,4^6 

J-T 156 

Londan, c(iuiMc'^m& fn>m C!«y', 

Inn m, 7; PkJaiKjIliliic sites in, 4^ 
Lorraitiir, 455 

I^rthet, is. 471. 457 

Lovfdc, 85 

Lawer PfilHeofithic, ^7 HI 
Lubbock, Sir J.j j« Avebury, Lord 
Pubiui« 4Z4 
Lucinefiiis. g 
Luquet, G, H.p 468 


Lmclian. F ^^Tjn, J7J. 440, 451) 

Luzc], F. M,, 503 
LyeJl, Sir t.p 10, 314, 3*^9 

MucCurcIy, G. G.,, 317 

Olncc^, 320 

fttv. j.. 430 
M Gjlln my, siz 
McLfiinan. J. F,, 134 
Madcicine, La, St^ 376, 408 

Madac-n, A. P 4 j J35 H. 

MafHcan eobdis, 187 

Miiltdaientau^ 56, 3^^ 380 H. 

people, arifflii of, 385 
^taj^^lcniiln art, development of, 4^4 H. 
Magic, I36p 480 4gj, 506, 534; 

contracted wirb rdigioft^ 138^ 14T 
l^lafptot, K., jir 
VlagIcmoNe, 560 ff,, 568 
LVlogrite, Trou, 545 
Mahandeau, 163 
^fBl1ude|, Syt 5^ 10 
Mjijellfl Z43, 33, 

Mdkow^kij A., 375 
Malamaud jaw, 304 
MaDcrup, g&u 

Marnmellt, of, 61: Plm- 

tacene, list of, fiz ff. 

Man, devrlopmimi of, 304 
^fnna, 135 ff. 

Manzan^rcfl riverp Z47 
Marbod^uj GaPua, 3 
March, C.+ i8fa 
Marche, La, 

MairilJy-mr-Eure, i^elcton. 310 

jVlarct, de, 543 

Marctt^ R. a„ 140^ J4i^ ^ 

Mangnac, 244 ^ ^ 

Maikkleebcrg, 256 
Mime viiIlo\ 3S4 

Marqu^ de cbosM:, 451 ^ ja* a/to TaPw 
marks 

MamniiE by opiure, lag, ; fey eicbfltiin?. 

lagf re^^latton of, 127 H, 
fllmrow, ayi, 320 
Mnmpul^, 454. 47°, +K7, S^S f- 

**®!^f'^** 3«S. 4^, 443, 

MsJkii, K., 373, 374, 4i6, 417, 4*1 
Mwnin, O. T„ 16S, 3(rf ' ’ 
Rlwienat, 71, 356. j,. 
lVti*(e™l. Kiii^lo^cal, d»p™al of. 31 ■ 
metbnd of ohtatntti^, rj; tteatn^ent 
*^li *7 

fttHTOruilB of culture, cliwiifieatinn af 
nutnundy bv, tzq 
Mathewa, R. ^og 
NJaOeBfca, H,, 346 
MEtrMi4 141 
IVlatriarchaie^ ug 

BuccesHiDfi:., izg 
Matnlocaj marriaife, i ag 
Manerp origin of, 23 
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Maucr jan', roi fit., 5^1 

MaA-rt, L,, 162, 177, 58s 
McaUiada, ?4<3 

Mcddcnburnian gblcintLCHt], 36 
Mcdicuic-rnai), T3Jp IJ4 
Mcditcrrnn^a^ cMrtclcratks df, 

I12 

Mwiii-By ri^'dr, r34 
Mc|;aaEJTie, 11 j 

J'aW+ 470 

MclanacbfiQua peopleft, to^ 
Mcnchccourt, 251 

Mentone Cdven, 77^ 144, 5S6; fatma 

at, a2j : tketettMU of^ 352 ff. 

Mercflti, M.^ 4 
Mcrk, K,, 414, 421 
MoMittcephalk^ 103^ id 6 
Me^oeepkalic, 105, lofi 
McwtiTnlc delink, ttp 316^ peoddp 
5 s 6 ff, 

Meanptocdpic:, lu 
Mesorhine, iii 
MeanT^eme. iii 
^fe^2ok^ pericpd, 25 
MesMce^Aticka, 47^ 

Mesvin^ pre^Chcltran rnsen^ iiH 
Mesvitiian eolitba, 187 
Mettemich, 414 
M«em, 4 J 7 . 47 S 
wlichddia. A.p 14 

Micoque^ La. CDup«-dr-pO»fl|^ oL 239, 
24*. a$S 
Mjeroaerne. 111 

MicldEe PalardllLhic dcEticd. 209: fayruL 
of. 3J4J impletomta oL 3 IS 
Ntid^nrx. PalaroEithic aitea m. 2 ^ 
MUdrahalJ^ 275^ 341 
Miller, G. S.p 199 
Arfilnc-Edwaidfi. 84 
Mindcl n^laiziiitiDQ, 30. 31 
Ntindcl^Riis intcTidBciaticFn. 31 
Miocene. r^^coEthst 
Miakolcz, 25111, 4 -Z 3 h -P^ 

Mochi, A., 242 243. 333. 405 
Mode df life. cCiisiifiaiitidti of humanilty 
by, 120; in Upper Palaeolithic. 300 
Modem representative of Eiiropcflii 
Palaeolithic niiin+ 593 f. 

ModeatoVp B., 244 
hIdmPihcim. nave at ^ E* 

MfHeEndt, IL, to 

Motr, Jr'P-^ 171 

MoEr, L H,. 138, 160. 167. 341 

Mdtkr^ 20^ 

MonoROfiiyH li? 

MnnoBlaciol hypotheais. 35 
Monotheism, 142 
Mwti^p t66, 176 
Montan don, 37&» P3 
Montiistrtic,4Jd8,47 J; oho Brnniqurl 
Montifefc*. 24131 1^1 coup-de-poEnjj of. 

Moraines, 2&> 33 
Morgan, E. und H. de. 540 
Morgan, J,. 537 
Morgan, L. H., 123, 1*4, tzb 


MordlJet, A. de, 147,1S3, asS. 47Si 

53 ^. 53 ®. 55a 

Mnitiltflt, G*de, 41, 147, 153, 137, 165, 
1S4, 211, ii9, 221, *19, 232, 233, 
245, 246, 247. 354 ^ 155. 373. ^90, 
J 0 gx 4 O(. 44 ^. 45*1 ST 4 . 5 i^P SW® 
ACotian. representation of, in Palaen- 
llthic art, 471 f, 

Afoufiterian culture, phaaes of, 318 
AToustcrion Man, dlaappearance of, 347 ; 
evTsSutinn of^ 313; pbyarcaJ chajactersi 
of, 3t i B. 

MoustEiiaii staj^, 284 if , 

JVIoListiET^ Le, 284, 318^335, 3441 skele¬ 
ton from, 296 fF. 

Mokithc, Lju 402, 453, 454 t 45 g 
MQltcr^ Sophut, 9, lO. 

Muller^ H.* 402^ 532 
Alunck, de^170 
Mtmro.R.. 14, 1 *^ 3 ^ 533 

Muoxuieen, 417 
MuateJidae^ 83 

Mutiianon of hands, 453, 5 r i; of Upper 
PukeoLiihic art, 504 
Mya period, 43* 44 

Nadder river, 276 

Naj^'Ffod, 148 

Nsulene, from, xBq ff., 545 

Nanfonn devices, 492 f, 

Navigation, priBin of, 542, 580 

Naytiind, 47i 

Nee^ndcrtal sKeSeton. 2G5 fF. 

Needles, 39b iL, 525 

Negroid, 353 

Nehring, A., 92, ztb, 4 12 
Nene nvTT+ 275 _ 

Neolithic:, de^Ition of. 

Neolithic dints, ^trifle upon, 593 

NephrEto, 52 

Nets, Fepnrsentatlon uf, 493 
Nettkbed. 434 

Neu Esslng. 4181 tooth lrom» StG; 

ake 3 eE:on+ 176 
Newton, El T., 222 
Ncyiincksr, i 38 
NiRii2, 483, 504 
NicKolBan+ 92 
NiederiOp L., 437 
NiedemBU, 415 
Nikidne, S,, 435 
Nilsson, to 

Nineteenth century, discoveries dur ihr, 7 
N-^rdtinfrco. 4ir 

Nomenclature of stages - oJ Palaeolithic 
dv-illsatian. 21Q; of early hinnan 
rernaiits, 204 

Nordic race. cfanraetrTtstic^ of, 112 
Norfolk, eoliths from, 158 £ Piifaeonthit: 
iktes in. 280 

NorTnllfinn ikilefglacUtloii, 38 
Northern Ice-CtntttT. 35 fF. 

Norwny and Swedooi Compupiiiin in, 
jb£; Magdalenian art io^ 570 
Nose-abape A race criterion, lit 
Nnsnet. 5651. 58S 
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Xotcbcd J24, 335, 366 

Nudity^ PalAMlitliic, 513 
NuncL^ J,, 415^ 4^1 
Nimatalu^ ^7, 

NuttHlI, G. H. F.* gj 
Nycmp, R£«oiui»^ y 

Ohfld* Azilifur cavca at, 534 
ObercA 55 cl, 3M4 
Ober Lolb^h, 77 

Obemiiiirr^ H,, 34, 164, 177, aqa* aiH, 

S.19, ^3^. i+7. asSd ^ 59 . 3*4d 

jq7p 1 JO, 311, 31&, 376,400,415,4ig, 

4^fL, 46Z. 4%, 303, 51^ Sfi4p 
5HOp 591 
Ob&idi^, 5a 

Obtaining oF ardi4Hi|pgii:;dL material, 15 
Ocdpiar^ ros 
Ochn^ i*w, 307 
0£hct, cawi, 4 t t r, 414. 535 
Oj^> 359, 139, 4^7 
Ola<may skeleton, 575 
Ollgocenei as; eoJidu, 163 
OMeK>% asQ 

Olmq, slnjlJ from* aiy if, 

Ondratitz, 426 
Ootd shuLla^ log 
Oreston c*vc, 430 

OrRB^atioti of human oaminunitie^, lit 
Onjpn of EttrvpcHn peoptrs^ 571 ff, 

Ormciaui, A. L. dcs, jgj 
OmomenL^, CbcUcaii petional, 234 flf,* 
AuriRELflCtAll, 356 

OronsJiyi Auliin BcttEefnents on, 533, 

535. 554 

^bom, H. F 9a, y4, r«3, 350^384. 554 
OBctlUtioii of iond* J7 ff. 

Ota. tor OttBh tfii* 1^5 
Ouse rieor, 173 
Ouse, JJnic, 275 
Ouse, Su»cx, ig6 
Oxford, ifia, 263 

Oxfordshire, Palaeolithic sites in, iSt 


Patnt^ bones, 502 
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